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Preface 


It  may  help  the  user  of  this  work  to  remember  that  books  are  sometimes 
published  a  year  later  in  the  U.S.A.  than  they  are  in  the  U.K.  (and  vice 
versa),  that  the  year  of  publication  is  not  always  that  which  appears  on 
the  title-page  of  the  book,  and  that  the  inevitable  omissions  of  one  year 
are  made  good  in  the  next;  thus  the  search  for  a  notice  of  a  book  or  article 
may  have  to  extend  to  the  volume  after  the  expected  one  and  sometimes 
to  that  which  precedes  it.  Reports  of  important  omissions  will  earn  our 
gratitude. 

Offprints  of  articles  are  always  welcomed,  and  editors  of  journals  that 
are  not  easily  available  in  the  U.K.  are  urged  to  join  the  many  who  already 
send  us  complete  sets.  These  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  The  Year’s 
Work  in  English  Studies ,  The  English  Association,  1,  Priory  Gardens, 
Bedford  Park,  London  W4  ITT.  We  are  grateful  to  the  authors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  who  have  made  our  task  easier  by  supplying  books  and  articles  for 
volume  57.  The  editors  of  the  M.L.A.  International  Bibliography,  Anglo- 
Saxon  England,  The  Chaucer  Review,  English  Language  Notes,  Philological 
Quarterly ,  and  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century  Theatre  Research 
have  put  us  deeply  in  their  debt  by  providing  advance  proofs  of  their 
bibliographies.  In  drawing  the  reader’s  attention  at  the  beginning  of 
chapters  to  the  main  bibliographical  aids,  we  presuppose  in  each  case  a 
reference  to  the  M.L.A.  International  Bibliography ,  and  to  the  Annual 
Bibliography  of  English  Language  and  Literature  published  by  the  Modern 
Humanities  Research  Association. 

James  Redmond 
Westfield  College 
London  University 
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Literary  History  and  Criticism: 
General  Works 

T.  S.  DORSCH 


I .  Reference  Works 

George  Watson’s  mammoth  and  invaluable  task  in  editing  The  New 
Cambridge  Bibliography  of  English  Literature 1  is  brought  to  a  conclusion 
with  the  publication  of  a  fifth  volume  consisting  of  an  index  compiled  by 

J.  D.  Pickles.  Each  of  the  four  main  volumes,  which  have  appeared  at 
intervals  since  1969,  has  a  provisional  and  to  some  degree  selective  index 
of  its  own,  but  this  general  index  gives  full  and  authoritative  references  to 
all  the  vast  amount  of  material  in  the  complete  work.  In  a  single  alpha¬ 
betical  list  it  contains  all  primary  authors,  general  subject  entries,  titles  of 
journals  and  the  names  of  their  editors  and  publishers  and  proprietors, 
titles  of  anonymous  works,  pseudonyms— everything,  indeed,  that  the 
student  will  require  in  order  to  trace  the  information  he  is  seeking.  This 
volume  gives  the  final  touches  to  what,  even  without  it,  has  already  become 
recognised  as  the  most  useful  tool  of  research  now  available  to  the  English 
literary  scholar.  Watson  and  his  coadjutors  deserve  the  thanks  of  us  all. 

The  Oxford  Companion  to  German  Literature 2  has  been  compiled  by 
Henry  and  Mary  Garland.  It  is  a  worthy  recruit  to  the  fine  series  of  Oxford 
Companions,  and  follows  their  usual  procedures.  It  covers  the  full  range  of 
literature  in  German  from  the  earliest  records  of  the  eighth  century  to  the 
middle  1970s,  and  takes  in  Austria  and  Switzerland  as  well  as  Germany.  Its 
entries  include  concise  biographies  of  authors,  together  with  helpful 
bibliographical  references;  resumes  of  major  works;  accounts  of  literary 
movements  and  styles;  and  much  useful  information  about  the  intellectual, 
artistic,  social,  and  political  backgrounds  of  various  periods— about  the 
whole  infamous  history  of  National  Socialism,  to  give  one  obvious  example. 
There  is  much  cross-reference.  Students  of  any  European  literature  will 
find  this  work  of  great  value. 

The  Oxford  Companion  to  French  Literature  was  published  in  1959, 
and  noticed  in  YW  at  that  time.  A  revised  and  abridged  version  now  appears 
under  the  title  The  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  of  French  Literature 3, 
edited  by  Joyce  M.  H.  Reid.  The  abridgment  has  been  effected  in  the  main 


'The  New  Cambridge  Bibliography  of  English  Literature:  Vol.  5,  Index,  com¬ 
piled  by  J.  D.  Pickles.  C.U.P.,  1977.  pp.  xiv  +  542  columns.  £10. 

2  The  Oxford  Companion  to  German  Literature,  by  Henry  and  Mary  Garland. 
O.U.P.  pp.  viii  +  977 .  £10. 

2  The  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  of  French  Literature,  ed.  by  Joyce  M.  H.  Reid. 
O.U.P.  pp.  vi  +  670.  £5.95. 
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by  condensation  and  amalgamation  rather  than  omission,  and  at  times  the 
entries  of  the  Companion  have  been  expanded  as  well  as  revised.  Some  200 
new  articles  have  been  added-on  contemporary  writers,  and  on  ‘topics 
ranging  from  the  Resistance  to  the  nouveau  roman  and  from  negritude  to 
Structuralism’.  The  result  is  a  work  which,  in  being  up  to  date,  is  even 
more  valuable  than  the  earlier  Companion',  like  the  previous  volume 
noticed,  it  will  be  of  great  service  to  students  of  literature. 

David  Kravitz’s  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology 4  cannot  be 
named  in  the  same  breath  with,  say,  The  Oxford  Companion  to  Classical 
Literature ,  or  the  Everyman  Smaller  Classical  Dictionary ,  but  as  a  light¬ 
weight  production  in  the  same  field  it  may  perhaps  be  found  helpful  by 
some  students  of  English  literature— more  so,  probably,  by  the  crossword 
addicts  whom  it  claims  among  its  potential  users.  We  are  told  that  ‘it  lists, 
as  fully  as  possible,  mother,  father,  sisters,  brothers,  husband  (or  wife), 
children,  and  brief  details  of  each  figure’,  and  it  is  not  without  interest  to 
find  a  table  of  the  more  than  fifty  young  women  whom  Zeus,  in  this  or 
that  shape,  seduced,  and  of  the  larger  number  of  offspring  that  resulted 
from  his  amours;  but  scholars  will  not  take  the  book  very  seriously. 

Margaret  G.  Patterson’s  Literary  Research  Guide4 5 6  is  a  helpful  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  important  reference  books  and  journals  on  English  and  American 
literature,  of  the  most  useful  sources  for  research  in  other  literatures,  and 
of  more  than  300  reference  books  in  ‘literature-related  areas’.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  all-embracing,  and  students  working  in  special  areas  will  have  to 
consult  full  bibliographies,  such  as  are  provided  by  New  CBEL  \  but  they 
will  find  this  work  of  some  value  where  they  merely  require  a  bird’s-eye 
view  of  a  particular  field.  It  is  judiciously  annotated. 

Edited  by  S.  T.  Bindoff  and  James  T.  Boulton,  Research  in  Progress  in 
English  and  History 6  provides  information  about  literary  and  historical 
projects  which  are  being  carried  out  by  scholars;  not  only  in  universities, 
but  also  in  numerous  institutions  such  as  libraries  and  government  depart¬ 
ments,  in  the  five  countries  listed  in  the  full  title.  The  book  is  divided  into 
two  main  sections  for  English  and  History,  each  subdivided  into  periods 
and  topics  within  those  periods.  Individual  scholars  are  listed  under  the 
appropriate  headings,  with  an  account  of  the  work  they  have  in  hand.  The 
volume  supplies  an  interesting  conspectus  of  the  range  of  literary  and 
historical  research  at  present  in  progress,  and  it  will  be  doing  a  valuable  job 
if  it  reduces  wasteful  multiplication  of  effort. 

The  fifth  edition  of  Reverse  Acronyms ,  Initialisms.  and  Abbreviations 
Dictionary1 ,  edited  by  Ellen  T.  Crowley,  has  been  sent  for  notice.  It  is  a 
tome  as  ponderous  as  its  title.  Its  function  is  ‘to  help  librarians,  business¬ 
men,  technical  writers,  and  other  researchers  cope  with  the  rapid  prolifera- 

4  The  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology,  by  David  Kravitz.  New  English 
Library,  pp.  vi  +  244.  £4.50. 

5  Literary  Research  Guide,  by  Margaret  G.  Patterson.  Detroit:  Gale  Research  Co 
pp.  xliii  +  385.  $1  8.50. 

6  Research  in  Progress  in  English  and  History  in  Britain ,  Ireland,  Canada,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand,  ed.  by  S.  T.  Bindoff  and  James  T.  Boulton.  Second  edition. 
London:  St.  James  Press;  New  York:  St.  Martin’s  Press,  pp.  xi  +  284.  £5. 

1  Reverse  Acronyms,  Initialisms,  and  Abbreviations  Dictionary.  Fifth  edition,  ed. 
by  Ellen  T.  Crowley,  assisted  by  Christopher  Crocker  and  Donna  Wood.  Detroit:  Gale 
Research  Co.  pp.  x  +  754.  $45. 
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tion  of  alphabetical  designations  of  all  kinds’.  It  contains  130,000  terms, 
some  50,000  more  than  the  1971  edition-from  ‘AW  =  A. A.  Weinman’  to 
‘ZFPT  =  Zyglo-Fluorescent  Penetrant  Testing’,  passing  by  the  way  such 
entries  as  ‘NBCW  =  National  Bird  Cage  Week’  and  ‘PDE  =  Paroxysmal 
Dyspnea  on  Exertion’.  It  is  not  an  easy  work  to  use,  since  it  is  a  ‘reverse’ 
dictionary;  so  one  must  know  a  full  title  before,  finding  it  in  its  proper 
alphabetical  position,  one  can  know  its  abbreviation.  It  must  be  added 
that,  dealing  primarily  with  American  technical  terms,  it  will  seldom  be 
found  helpful  by  students  of  literature. 


2.  Forms,  Themes,  Genres 

This  year’s  Essays  and  Studies8  ,  collected  by  E.  Talbot  Donaldson,  is 
much  narrower  in  its  chronological  range  than  previous  volumes;  apart 
from  George  Kane’s  comparison  of  techniques  employed  in  Shakespeare’s 
Venus  and  Adonis  and  in  Sir  Gawain,  and  E.  G.  Stanley’s  discussion  both 
of  Chaucer’s  and  of  other  writers’  treatments  of  the  Troilus  and  Cressida 
story,  all  the  papers  are  devoted  to  Chaucer  and  the  fifteenth  century. 
Since  they  will  be  fully  noticed  in  Chapters  IV  and  V,  they  need  only  be 
listed  here:  ‘Chaucer’s  Use  of  Nicholas  Lynn’s  Calendar’,  by  Sigmund 
Eisner;  ‘Some  Reflections  on  Critical  Method’,  by  George  Kane;  ‘Chaucer’s 
Idea  of  an  Idea’,  by  Donald  R.  Howard;  ‘The  English  Romance  in  the 
Fifteenth  Century’,  by  Derek  Pearsall;  ‘About  Troilus’,  by  E.  G.  Stanley; 
and  ‘Thematic  Interlace  in  “The  Canterbury  Tales”  ’,  by  John  Leyerle. 

R.  L.  Brett’s  Introduction  to  English  Studies  was  first  published  in 
1965.  In  a  second  edition  which  has  now  appeared9  ,  Brett  has  revised  each 
chapter,  and  where  necessary  he  has  brought  it  up  to  date.  He  has  entirely 
rewritten  the  chapter  on  literary  criticism  in  the  light  of  recent  emphases 
in  critical  theory.  This  work  is  a  clear  and  unelaborate  treatment  of  the 
kinds  of  knowledge  with  which  a  potential  graduate  in  English  language 
and  literature  ought  to  be  equipped  before  he  goes  up  to  university,  or  at 
any  rate  before  he  has  completed  his  first  year.  It  introduces  him  in  a 
concrete  way  to  the  chief  literary  forms  and  genres;  to  the  various  ‘figures 
of  meaning’  such  as  simile,  metaphor,  personification,  irony,  and  the  rest; 
and  to  prosody;  and  it  provides  some  hints  on  style,  a  short  discussion  of 
the  essential  elements  of  literary  criticism,  and  a  select  glossary  of  literary 
terms  which  have  not  been  explained  in  the  body  of  the  book. 

W.  K.  Wimsatt’s  Day  of  the  Leopards 10  contains  a  number  of  critical 
essays  reprinted  from  a  variety  of  journals  and  now  presented  in  three 
sections.  In  the  first  the  essays  are  essentially  theoretical,  dealing  with  such 
topics  as  ‘intentionalism’,  mimesis,  and  stylistics,  and  attacking  the  neo¬ 
romantic  poetics  of  such  writers  as  Northrop  Frye.  The  papers  of  the 
second  section  are  much  more  concrete.  Here  Wimsatt  interestingly 
analyses  Pope’s  treatment  of  the  contest  at  ombre  in  The  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
relating  it  to  the  epic  battles  of  the  ancients;  discusses  eighteenth-century 

8 Essays  and  Studies  1976:  N.S.  Vol.  XXIX.  Collected  for  the  English  Association 
by  E.  Talbot  Donaldson.  John  Murray,  pp.  v  +  121 . 

9 An  Introduction  to  English  Studies,  by  R.  L.  Brett.  Second  edition.  Arnold, 
pp.  v  +  88.  pb  £1 .65. 

1  9  Day  of  the  Leopards:  Essays  in  Defense  of  Poems,  by  W.  K.  Wimsatt.  Yale  U.P. 
pp.  xiv  +  258.  £7.50. 
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concepts  of  imitation  of  classical  authors;  writes  ‘In  Praise  of  Rasselas  , 
and  brings  out  the  significance  of  Johnson’s  achievement  in  compiling  his 
Dictionary.  The  third  section  returns  to  theory  in  four  essays  relating  to 
‘the  contemporary  problematic  status  of  poems  as  whole  objects’,  and, 
among  other  things,  gauges  the  extent  of  I.  A.  Richards’s  influence  on 
Wimsatt’s  development  as  a  critic. 

Masterful  Images 11  is  a  series  of  exercises  in  practical  criticism  arising 
from  seminars  in  the  University  of  East  Anglia,  put  together  by  A.  E.  Dyson 
and  Julian  Lovelock.  The  works  studied  range  in  time  from  poems  by 
Donne,  Herbert,  and  Marvell  to  odes  by  Shelley  and  Keats.  Several  longer 
poems  are  included:  Paradise  Lost,  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  The  Rape  of 
the  Lock,  The  Prelude,  and  The  Ancient  Mariner.  The  book  is  designed  for 
students  in  sixth  forms  and  in  the  first  year  of  a  university  course  in 
English,  and  these  students  should  profit  from  reading  the  studies. 

D.  W.  Harding’s  Clark  Lectures  of  1971-72  are  now  published,  with 
revisions  and  additions,  under  the  title  \Vords  into  rhythm12 .  Harding 
speaks  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  psychologist.  He  sees  rhythm,  whether 
in  verse  or  prose,  as  a  means  of  suggesting  states  of  mind;  it  is  ‘not  merely 
something  the  reader  listens  to,  but  something  he  does,  a  system  of  move¬ 
ment’.  In  discussing  a  wide  range  of  literature,  he  therefore  lays  his  empha¬ 
sis  on  ‘the  realities  of  spoken  language’  rather  than  the  systems  of  prosody 
which  lie  behind  so  much  criticism,  especially  of  poetry.  It  may  be  felt  by 
some  readers  that  Harding  is  super-subtle  in  some  of  his  analyses,  but  he 
often  lays  his  finger  on  what  precisely  it  is  that  makes  us  feel  that  a 
particular  passage  of  verse  or  prose  is  good  or  bad. 

First  published  in  1967,  The  Theory  of  the  Novel12 ,  a  collection  of 
essays  edited  by  Philip  Stevick,  is  now  available  as  a  paperback.  Since  not  all 
readers  of  YW  may  be  familiar  with  this  work,  it  is  worth  recalling  that  it  con¬ 
tains  fifty-odd  discussions  of  the  art  of  the  novel  by  such  novelists  as  Field¬ 
ing,  Sterne,  Stendhal,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  Flaubert,  Trollope,  Meredith, 
Henry  James,  Conrad,  Gide,  and  Joyce.  Also  represented  are  a  number  of 
modem  critics  of  the  stature  of  Phyllis  Bentley,  Northrop  Frye,  Mark 
Schorer,  and  R.  S.  Crane.  The  volume  is  rounded  off  with  an  extensive 
bibliography. 

Der  englische  Frauenroman  und  andere  Aufsdtze 14  is  a  collection  of 
papers  which  Max  Wildi  has  written  over  the  past  three  decades,  and  which 
his  colleagues  in  Zurich  have  persuaded  him  to  republish  as  a  kind  of 
Festschrift  for  his  seventieth  birthday.  As  the  title  indicates,  much  of  the 
volume  is  given  to  novels  predominantly  concerned  with  women,  and 
among  the  most  interesting  studies  are  those  of  Persuasion,  Mansfield  Park, 
Middlemarch,  Doctor  Thorne ,  and  Vanity  Fair.  However,  Wildi  has  always 
had  wide  interests,  and  he  includes  in  this  selection  papers  on  Joyce,  Eliot, 
Pound,  Auden,  de  la  Mare,  Congreve,  and  Wordsworth.  He  is  a  perceptive 

1 1  Masterful  Images:  English  Poetry  from  Metaphysicals  to  Romantics,  by  A.  E. 
Dyson  and  Julian  Lovelock.  Macmillan,  pp.  2S4.  £5.50.  pb  £2.75. 

1 2  Words  into  rhythm:  English  speech  rhythms  in  verse  and  prose,  by  D.  W. 
Harding.  C.U.P.  pp.  vii  +  166.  £5.95. 

13  The  Theory  of  the  Novel,  ed.  by  Philip  Stevick.  Collier  Macmillan,  pp.  vii  + 
440.  pb  £3.75. 

'‘'Der  englische  Frauenroman  und  andere  Aufsdtze,  by  Max  Wildi.  (Schweitzer 
Anglistische  Arbeiten,  Bd.  88.)  Bern:  Francke  Verlag.  pp.  214.  Sw.  Fr.  42. 
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critic,  and  students  who  read  German  will  find  much  to  interest  them  in 
his  opinions. 

The  second  edition  of  Elizabeth  Cook’s  The  Ordinary  and  the  Fabu¬ 
lous 15  adds  fresh  material  to  what  it  presented  in  its  first  edition  of  1969, 
and  its  list  of  further  reading  has  been  extended.  This  is  an  admirable  book, 
which  considers  the  impact  on  young  minds  of  myths  and  legends  and 
fairy  tales  of  many  origins-the  Greek  and  the  northern  myths  and  legends, 
the  Arthurian  romances,  the  Celtic  myths,  and  fairy  tales  of  various  kinds. 
Miss  Cook  suggests  ways  in  which  material  of  this  kind  may  be  presented 
to  advantage  in  the  classroom,  and  exemplifies  her  methods  with  concrete 
analysis  of  specific  stories.  Her  book  is  rounded  off  with  a  helpful  short 
list  of  books  that  are  relevant  to  her  topic. 

D.  K.  C.  Todd’s  I  Am  Not  Prince  Hamlet16  is  worthy  of  more  attention 
than  it  was  given  in  YW  55,  where  it  was  very  briefly  noticed  for  what  it 
says  about  Hamlet ,  though  its  criticism  of  King  Lear  was  disregarded,  as 
also  was  ‘the  other  half’  of  the  book.  Todd  alternates  his  interesting,  often 
controversial,  chapters  on  Shakespearian  tragedy  with  chapters  in  which  he 
challenges  the  assumptions  on  which  much  of  the  work  of  many  depart¬ 
ments  of  English  in  English  universities  is  based.  In  particular  he  questions 
the  value  of  the  efficiency— what  Americans  call  the  ‘professionalism’— 
which  is  increasingly  being  allowed,  indeed  encouraged,  to  take  the  place 
of  a  more  liberal  and  human  approach  which  will  teach  students  what  the 
study  of  literature  is  about:  not  a  pettifogging  search  for  more  and  yet 
more  facts  about  an  author’s  life  or  debts  or  influence,  but  the  acquisition 
of  a  true  and  deeply-felt  understanding  of  what  he  has  written.  Todd’s 
book  could  be  read  with  profit  by  all  teachers  of  English  in  our  universities 
and  schools.  Among  other  things,  it  might  help  them  to  stand  out  against 
some  of  the  more  deplorable  tendencies  of  the  system  in  which  they  are 
working. 

Children’s  Literature  Review11 ,  edited  by  Carolyn  Riley,  is  a  continu¬ 
ing  series  devoted  to  criticism  of  books  written  for  young  people.  For 
English  readers  the  most  interesting  authors  covered  by  Volume  2  will 
perhaps  be  Lewis  Carroll,  who  receives  sixteen  large  double-column  pages, 
Henry  Treece,  Ian  Serraillier,  and  Nina  Bawden;  American  readers  may 
well  make  a  different  selection.  A  notable  deficiency  of  the  volume  is  that 
the  reviews  and  criticism  that  it  reprints  go  back  no  further  than  the  last 
two  or  three  decades.  Some  late  nineteenth-century  reviews  and  comments 
on,  for  example,  Lewis  Carroll  would  add  considerable  interest  and  value 
to  the  section  which  is  devoted  to  him;  as  it  stands,  this  section,  and  others 
like  it,  are  somewhat  banal. 

The  large  tome  entitled  Contemporary  Poets 18 ,  which  is  edited  by 

1  5  The  Ordinary  and  the  Fabulous:  An  Introduction  to  Myths,  Legends,  and  Fairy 
Tales,  by  Elizabeth  Cook.  Second  edition.  C.U.P.  pp.  xx  +  182.  £6. 

16 1  Am  Not  Prince  Hamlet:  Shakespeare  Criticism,  Schools  of  English,  by  D.  K.  C. 
Todd.  U.  of  London  P.,  1974.  pp.  v  +  199.  £2.95. 

17  Children’s  Literature  Review:  Excerpts  from  Reviews,  Criticism,  and  Commen¬ 
tary  on  Books  for  Children  and  Young  People,  ed.  by  Carolyn  Riley.  Vol.  2.  Detroit: 
Gale  Research  Co.  pp.  vi  +  260.  $25. 

18  Contemporary  Poets,  ed.  by  James  Vinson.  Associate  editor  D.  L.  Kirkpatrick. 
Second  edition.  London:  St.  James  Press;  New  York:  St.  Martin’s  Press,  pp.  xvii  + 
1849. £12, $35. 
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James  Vinson  with  the  assistance  of  D.  L.  Kirkpatrick,  was  first  published 
in  1975,  and  already  now,  a  year  later,  appears  in  a  second,  enlarged 
edition.  This  work  is  ‘a  reference  guide  to  the  most  important  living  poets 
in  the  English  language’,  selected  by  a  group  of  twenty-five  advisers.  Some 
800  poets  are  included,  from  Dannie  Abse  and  Chinua  Achebe  to  Louis 
Zukofsky  and  Lotte  Zurndorfer.  Each  entry  contains  a  brief  biography,  a 
list  of  publications  and  of  critical  studies,  some  critical  comments  by  one 
of  a  panel  of  about  200  critics,  and  often  a  personal  statement  by  the  poet 
himself.  This  second  edition  provides  longer  entries  on  nineteen  poets  who 
have  died  in  recent  years;  C.  Day  Lewis,  for  example,  receives  an  entry  of 
eleven  large,  closely-packed  pages.  Just  before  his  death  Lewis  wrote  the 
preface  to  the  first  edition.  Here  he  observes  that,  although  probably  some 
of  the  poets  represented  will  be  forgotten  before  very  long,  ‘the  book  does 
honour  to  poetry,  and  provides  a  mass  of  information.  It  offers  the  serious 
reader  a  conspectus  of  representative  writers  from  many  countries,  and  so 
encourages  him  to  extend  his  curiosity  and  broaden  his  reading.  More 
important  still,  the  book  is  a  witness  to  the  remarkable  diversity  of  talents, 
the  vigour,  and  the  inventiveness  which  poetry  can  command,  even  in  a 
bitter,  bewildering  age  when  its  sources  are  muddied  or  obstructed.’ 

A  companion  volume,  produced  by  the  same  two  editors  and  following 
exactly  the  same  methods,  is  entitled  Contemporary  Novelists19 .  This 
covers  more  than  600  novelists,  from  Ahmad  Abbas  and  Paul  Ableman  to 
Marguerite  Young  and  Sol  Yurick,  and,  like  the  previous  work,  provides  in 
this  second  edition,  which  follows  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  first,  an  appen¬ 
dix  on  eighteen  novelists  who  have  died  since  the  1950s,  but  whose 
reputations  are  essentially  contemporary.  In  his  preface,  Walter  Allen 
commends  the  work  in  terms  not  unlike  those  applied  by  Day  Lewis  to  the 
poetry  volume. 

Stuart  Piggott’s  Ruins  in  a  Landscape 20  is  a  gathering  of  papers  which 
Piggott  has  written  over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  They  have  been 
previously  published  in  a  variety  of  books  and  journals,  but  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  literature  of  antiquarianism  will  welcome  their  appearance 
together  in  a  single  volume.  Perhaps  of  particular  interest  from  the  literary 
as  well  as  historical  point  of  view  are  the  excellent  British  Academy  Lecture 
‘William  Camden  and  the  Britannia' ,  and  the  papers  entitled  ‘The  Ancestors 
of  Jonathan  Oldbuck’  (a  study  of  some  great  Scottish  antiquaries)  and 
‘The  Roman  Camp  and  Four  Authors’,  the  authors  being  Scott,  Robert 
Bage,  Peacock,  and  James  Thomson.  However,  all  the  papers  exemplify 
Piggott’s  fine  erudition,  and  all  make  very  good  reading. 

3.  Bibliographical  Studies 

Under  Fredson  Bowers’s  continuing  editorship  (it  is  now  his  twenty- 
ninth  year),  Studies  in  Bibliography 21  leads  as  vigorous  a  life  as  ever.  The 
present  issue  opens  with  a  paper  by  Jocelyn  Harris  entitled  ‘The  Reviser 

19  Contemporary  Novelists ,  ed.  by  James  Vinson.  Associate  editor  D.  L.  Kirk¬ 
patrick.  Second  edition.  London:  St.  James  Press;  New  York:  St.  Martin’s  Press, 
pp.  xvii  +  1636.  £12,  $35. 

20 Ruins  in  a  Landscape:  Essays  in  Antiquariansim,  by  Stuart  Piggott.  Edinburgh 
U.P.  pp.  viii  +  212.  pb  £1.75. 
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Observed:  The  Last  Volume  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison’ .  Miss  Harris  notes, 
as  have  other  readers,  that  the  final  volume  of  Grandison  is  ‘aesthetically 
wayward,  digressive,  and  often  distorting  to  characterisation  and  probabil¬ 
ity’.  This,  she  argues,  is  because  Richardson,  in  order  to  circumvent  the 
kinds  of  criticism  that  Pamela  had  awakened,  revised  his  ending  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  suggestions  made  by  a  number  of  friends  whom  he  consulted. 
Mason  Tung  offers  a  full  and  careful  comparative  study  of  the  manuscripts 
and  the  printed  versions  of  Geoffrey  Whitney’s  Choice  of  Emblemes.  In 
three  appendixes  he  lists  the  source  emblem-books  that  Whitney  used,  and 
Whitney’s  own  emblems  and  their  mottos;  and  by  means  of  reproductions 
he  shows  how  closely  Whitney  often  followed  his  sources.  S.  W.  Reid 
provides  further  information  about  the  spelling-habits  of  Compositor  B 
in  the  Shakespeare  First  Folio.  The  title  of  Scott  Bennett’s  paper  is  ‘John 
Murray’s  Family  Library  and  the  Cheapening  of  Books  in  Early  Nineteenth 
Century  Britain’.  When  Murray  began  publication  of  the  Family  Library  in 
1829,  ‘he  was  entering  commercial  territory  only  tentatively  explored’.  His 
aim  was  to  make  good  literature  available  at  a  low  cost,  and  in  all  he  printed 
fifty-three  volumes.  The  venture  was  not  a  financial  success,  but  Murray 
had  set  an  example  from  which  other  publishers  profited  greatly  in  the 
next  couple  of  decades. 

Still  in  this  volume,  G.  Thomas  Tanselle,  in  ‘The  Editorial  Problem  of 
Final  Authorial  Intention’,  discusses  some  of  the  difficulties  that  confront 
an  editor  when  he  sets  out  ‘to  discover  exactly  what  an  author  wrote  and 
to  determine  what  form  of  his  work  he  wished  the  public  to  have’.  Fredson 
Bowers  addresses  himself  to  the  ‘special  problem  of  editing  transcriptions 
made  of  manuscripts  in  a  non-facsimile  manner,  and  of  recording  correct¬ 
ions  and  revisions  in  the  texts’; he  bases  his  study  on  writings  by  Hawthorne, 
Whitman,  Stephen  Crane,  and  William  James.  Hoyt  N.  Duggan  analyses  the 
Middle  English  alliterative  romance  The  Wars  of  Alexander ,  and  he  argues 
that  ‘the  author  composed  like  an  oral  poet;  .  .  .that  this  poem  is  compos¬ 
ed  substantially  in  formulas  and  formula  systems  is  ample  evidence  that  he 
had  a  grammar  of  composition  which  enabled  him  to  generate  an  almost 
endless  number  of  phrases,  clauses, and  sentences  which  were  also  rhythmic 
half-lines  of  alliterative  verse’.  Conditions  prevailing  in  the  shop  of  an 
Elizabethan  job  printer  must  often  have  been  unsettled  and  hectic.  Gerald 
D.  Johnson  is  led  to  this  conclusion  by  his  study  of  the  second  quarto  of 
A  Faire  Quarrell  (1622),  by  Middleton  and  Rowley.  This  edition  was 
printed  in  Augustine  Matthewes’s  shop  for  Thomas  Dewe,  and  five  com¬ 
positors  worked  on  it.  G.  L.  Anderson  brings  forward  evidence  which 
shows  that,  for  his  History  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  Digested  into 
Annals  (1703-13),  Abel  Boyer  in  1705  stopped  the  press  and  added  much 
new  material  ‘which  necessitated  reimposition  of  some  pages,  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  the  signature  letters,  and  repagination’.  From  the  sale  catalogue  of 
John  Warburton’s  collection,  Michael  D.  Bliss  is  able  to  reconstruct 
Warburton’s  preoccupations  as  an  antiquary  and  collector.  James  M.  Kuist 
describes  a  set  of  the  Gentleman’s  Library ,  running  from  the  commence- 


21  Studies  in  Bibliography ,  ed.  by  Fredson  Bowers.  Vol.  XXIX.  Charlottesville: 
Virginia  U.P.  for  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  pp.  iv  + 
395.  £1 7.50. 
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ment  in  1731  to  June  1863,  which  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  century 
was  maintained  by  the  editors,  the  Nichols  family,  as  a  special  file  copy. 
These  volumes  contain  extensive  editorial  annotation,  including  identifica¬ 
tion  of  hundreds  of  anonymous  contributors;  and  much  other  information 
has  been  bound  in  or  included  in  other  ways.  The  set  constitutes  a  very 
important  source  of  information,  hitherto  unused,  on  the  literary  history 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Melvyn  New  and  Norman  Fry 
draw  attention  to  many  borrowings,  especially  in  foreign  languages,  in 
Tristram  Shandy. 

Shorter  papers  included  in  this  issue  of  SB  are  as  follows:  ‘  “For  Friend¬ 
ship’s  Sake”:  Some  Additions  to  Blake’s  Sheets  for  Designs  to  A  Series  of 
Ballads  (1802)’,  by  Karen  G.  Mulhallen;  ‘Hazlitt,  Reynolds,  and  the 
Edinburgh  Review ’,  by  Leonidas  M.  Jones;  ‘Walter  Bagehot:  Some  New 
Attributions’,  by  Robert  H.  Tener;  ‘The  Uncancelled  Leaf  of  Shepherd’s 
Memoirs  of  Carlyle’,  by  Rodger  L.  Tarr;  ‘Brissot  de  Warville  and  the 
Fran  co-American  Press’,  by  Madeleine  B.  Stern;  ‘John  Miller:  First  Trans¬ 
atlantic  Publisher’s  Agent’,  by  James  J.  Barnes;  ‘Mrs.  Stowe’s  Income  from 
the  Serial  Version  of  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin',  by  Susan  Geary;  ‘Edna  St. 
Vincent  Millay’s  Afterthoughts  on  the  Translation  of  Baudelaire’,  by  Joan 
St.  Clair  Crane;  and  ‘Additions  and  Corrections  to  the  Second  Edition  of 
Donald  Wing’s  Short-Title  Catalogue' ,  by  Clinton  Sisson  and  Jeri  S.  Smith. 

Volume  I  of  Titles  of  English  Books 22  ,  by  A.  F.  Allison  and  V.  F. 
Goldsmith,  is  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  Pollard  and  Redgrave  S.T.C. 
(1475-1640),  and  it  is  to  be  followed  by  a  second  volume  corresponding 
with  Wing’s  S.T.C.  (1641-1700).  These  earlier  works  suffer  to  some  degree 
from  having  no  title-index.  The  present  volume  lists  alphabetically  the 
short -titles  (and  many  sub-titles)  of  English  books,  wherever  printed,  and 
of  foreign  books  printed  in  England,  down  to  1640,  giving  the  name,  the 
pseudonym,  or  the  initials  of  the  author,  as  they  will  be  found  in  S.T.C. 
Anonymous  books,  official  documents,  and  books  within  certain  class- 
categories,  which  can  be  easily  identified  in  S.T.C.,  are  omitted.  Scholars 
working  on  early  periods  of  our  literature  will  warmly  welcome  this 
volume,  which  will  greatly  lighten  their  labours  in  tracing,  for  example, 
an  inadequate  early  reference. 

Of  Books  and  Men23  ,  by  Ix>uis  B.  Wright,  is  a  very  readable  account  of 
Wright’s  long  and  distinguished  career  as  a  librarian;  students  of  English 
literature  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  he  has  had  a  long  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  career  also  as  a  scholar.  The  book  contains  many  fascinating 
anecdotes  about  his  early  experiences  in  working  (and  freezing)  in  such 
libraries  as  the  British  Museum  and  Bodley,  and  about  his  encounters  with 
illustrious  scholars  of  earlier  decades  of  this  century;  and  there  are  chapters 
also  on  the  great  founders  and  benefactors  of  libraries  both  of  the  past  and 
of  more  recent  times,  in  particular  Sir  Thomas  Bodley.  However,  his  chief 
aim  has  been  to  describe  ‘the  unique  position  of  privately  endowed  research 
libraries  in  the  United  States  and  their  potential  for  exerting  an  influence 

22  Titles  of  English  Books  (And  of  Foreign  Books  Printed  in  England):  An  Alpha¬ 
betical  Finding  List  by  Titles  of  Books  Published  under  the  Author’s  Name,  Pseudo¬ 
nym  or  Initials ,  by  A.  F.  Allison  and  V.  F.  Goldsmith.  Vol.  I,  1475-1640.  Dawson, 
pp.  iv  +  1  76.  £6. 

23  Of  Books  and  Men,  by  Louis  B.  Wright.  South  Carolina  U.P.  pp.  xx  +  180. 
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on  learning’.  In  this  connection  he  relates  in  some  detail  the  development 
of  the  two  great  libraries  with  which  he  has  been  most  intimately  associat¬ 
ed,  the  Huntington  and  the  Folger  libraries.  His  book  possesses  considerable 
historical  as  well  as  personal  interest. 


4.  Anthologies 

The  London  Book  of  English  Verse  was  published  in  1949  and  revised 
in  195  2.  It  has  been  reprinted  many  times,  and  has  established  itself  as  one 
of  the  best-loved  anthologies  of  recent  decades.  In  these  days  when  the 
prices  of  books  are  rising  sharply,  it  is  welcome  news  that  a  new  edition 
has  been  produced  in  paperback24  as  well  as  hardback,  so  that  the  work 
will  remain  available  to  readers  of  slender  means.  So  fat  a  paperback  will 
have  to  be  handled  with  care,  however,  if  it  is  not  to  fall  apart. 

The  Penguin  Book  of  Everyday  Verse25  ,  edited  by  David  Wright,  aims 
at  presenting  poems,  or  passages  of  verse,  ‘that  illuminate,  describe,  or 
otherwise  record  daily  life  in  Britain— poetry  that  is  everyday  or  document¬ 
ary  in  the  sense  that  it  depicts  the  habits,  customs,  behaviour,  manners, 
and  environment  of  people  of  all  classes  as  they  go  about  their  workaday 
affairs’.  It  is  questionable  whether  ‘A  Boar  Hunt’  from  Sir  Gawain,  the 
Earl  of  Surrey’s  lines  from  his  prison  in  Windsor  Castle,  the  anonymous 
‘Death  of  Queen  Jane’,  Thomas  Brice’s  ‘Register  of  the  Martyrs’,  or 
Marvell’s  ‘Horatian  Ode’,  among  others,  represent  the  ‘workaday  affairs’ 
of  people.  However,  in  the  main  Wright  has  chosen  poems  that  do  so, 
though  the  phrase  ‘of  all  classes’  allows  him  to  include  many  poems  that 
reflect  the  preoccupations  of  a  very  small  class  at  the  top  of  the  social 
scale.  But  this  is  a  very  readable  anthology  which  contains  many  poems 
that  will  not  be  familiar  to  many  readers— poems  by,  for  example,  John 
Russell  (fl.  1450),  James  Ryman  (fl.  1492),  Robert  Sempill  of  Beltrees 
(1590-1660),  Robert  Lloyd  (1733-1764),  and  a  number  of  admirable 
anonymous  poets. 

The  Faber  Book  of  Sonnets26  ,  edited  by  Robert  Nye,  begins,  as  any 
such  volume  inevitably  must,  with  a  number  of  sonnets  by  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  and  comes  down  to  poets  still  living  who  include  Philip  Larkin, 
Iain  Crichton  Smith,  and  Geoffrey  Hill.  Between  these  chronological  limits 
come  nearly  400  sonnets  in  which,  equally  inevitably,  the  greatest  English 
sonneteers  are  well  represented:  Spenser,  Sidney,  Shakespeare,  Donne, 
Milton,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Hopkins,  to  name  a  few.  However,  the  less 
good,  or  less  prolific,  are  given  their  due:  John  Florio,  Fulke  Greville, 
Charles  Best,  Thomas  Warton,  Joseph  Blanco  White,  and  a  number  of 
others  who  would  not  necessarily  spring  to  mind.  This  makes  a  very 
enjoyable  collection. 

R.  P.  Hewett’s  A  Further  Choice  of  Poets21  has  been  compiled  for  use 
in  the  senior  forms  of  schools.  Unlike  perhaps  the  majority  of  anthologists, 

2*The  London  Book  of  English  Verse ,  selected  by  Herbert  Read  and  Bonamy 
Dobree.  Eyre  Methuen,  pp.  xxxv  +  891.  pb  £1.95. 

25  The  Penguin  Book  of  Everyday  Verse:  Social  and  Documentary  Poetry  1250- 
1916,  ed.  by  David  Wright.  Allen  Lane.  pp.  542.  £6.95. 

26The  Faber  Book  of  Sonnets,  ed.  by  Robert  Nye.  Faber,  pp.  236.  £4.95,  pb  £2.25. 

21 A  Further  Choice  of  Poets:  An  anthology  of  poets  from  Crabbe  to  Teg  Hughes, 
ed.  by  R.  P.  Hewett.  Harrap.  pp.  348. 
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Hewett  understands  that  readers  must  get  to  know  poets  as  well  as  poems, 
and  so  he  has  restricted  his  choice  to  fifteen  poets,  each  of  whom,  with 
only  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  represented  by  about  a  dozen  poems. 
Crabbe,  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Hardy,  Yeats,  Edward  Thomas,  Philip 
Larkin,  and  Ted  Hughes  are  among  the  poets  he  has  selected.  He  has 
provided  generous  annotations. 

The  P.E.N.  New  Poems  series  has  been  appearing,  almost  as  an  annual, 
since  1960.  The  present  volume28  is  edited  by  Howard  Sergeant.  Sergeant 
has  cast  his  net  wide,  and  has  gathered  together  about  a  hundred  poems 
written  in  1976.  Obviously  not  all  of  them  will  live  very  long,  but  his 
volume,  which,  in  addition  to  unfamiliar  names,  includes  work  by  such 
established  poets  as  Dannie  Abse,  Thomas  Blackburn,  D.  J.  Enright,  Ted 
Hughes,  Peter  Porter,  and  Jon  Stallworthy,  provides  some  agreeable 
browsing. 

The  outstanding  prose  anthology  of  the  year  is  The  English  Sermon 29  , 
the  three  volumes  of  which  are  edited  severally  by  Martin  Seymour-Smith, 
C.  H.  Sisson,  and  Robert  Nye.  In  their  1200-odd  pages  these  volumes 
offer  a  very  rich  selection  of  sermons,  from  those  of  Thomas  Cranmer, 
Hugh  Latimer,  and  Richard  Hooker  in  the  sixteenth  century  down  to 
those  of  John  Keble,  Robert  Wilberforce,  and  John  Henry  Newman  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  all  nearly  fifty  sermons,  modernized  in  their  spel¬ 
ling,  are  offered.  Having  a  special  fondness  for  Thomas  Fuller,  the  present 
reviewer  would  have  been  pleased  to  see  him  represented,  and  doubtless 
other  readers  will  miss  one  or  two  favourites;  but  where  the  riches  are  so 
profuse  it  would  be  churlish  to  cavil  at  the  selection. 


28 New  Poems  1976-77:  A  P.E.N.  Anthology  of  Contemporary  Poetry,  ed.  by 
Howard  Sergeant.  Hutchinson,  pp.  168.  £3.50. 

29  The  English  Sermon:  An  Anthology.  Three  vols.  Carcanet  Press.  Vol.  I:  1550- 
1650,  ed.  by  Martin  Seymour-Smith.  pp.  xiii  +  491.  £7.90.  Vol.  II:  1650-1750,  ed. 
by  C.  H.  §isson.  pp.  358.  £6.90.  Vol.  Ill:  1750-1850,  ed.  by  Robert  Nye.  pp.  325. 
£6.90. 
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English  Language 

BARBARA  M.  H.  STRANG  and  MARY  BRENNAN 


This  chapter  is  divided  into  two.  The  first,  by  Barbara  Strang,  deals  with 
historical  studies,  including  the  history  of  linguistics,  and  all  lexicographical 
material,  whether  historical  or  not,  as  well  as  linguistic  studies  bearing 
upon  the  literary  use  of  English.  Mary  Brennan  deals  with  descriptive 
studies,  all  general  bibliographical  material,  and  all  publications  in  cognate 
fields  of  enquiry  relevant  to  the  English  scholar. 


Section  I 

(a)  Introductory 

The  difficulties  of  getting  access  to  work  published  abroad  are  grow¬ 
ing  worse,  and  many  articles  known  to  exist  have  not  been  seen.  To 
avoid  implying  judgement  by  silence  on  such  items,  I  record  their  titles 
with  a  dagger  f.  In  a  field  where  most  publication  takes  place  over¬ 
seas,  the  need  for  one  national  collection  committed  to  complete  coverage 
of  the  field  is  felt  ever  more  strongly.  There  is  some  improvement  in 
the  balance  and  substance  of  historical  work,  but  two  causes  for 
concern  are  the  extent  to  which  emphasis  is  upon  the  use  of  historical 
material  in  the  service  of  linguistic  theory,  and  the  continuing  poverty  in 
long-term  research  projects.  Some  exciting  things  have  come  out  of  long- 
established  projects  this  year;  but  little  new  work  is  being  started.  As  last 
year  {YW  56.35)  a  crude  measure  of  this,  at  least  for  the  mediaeval 
period,  can  be  found  in  the  annual  research  in  progress  lists  in  NM.  Alan 
K.  Brown  in  ‘Old  English  Research  in  Progress,  1975-1976  (Vol.  77, 
pp.  411-414),  including  work  both  published  and  in  progress,  can  muster 
one  entry  under  Language  Studies  and  four  (two  of  them  published 
reviews)  under  Word  Studies-,  R.  H.  Robbins  has  rather  more  to  report  in 
‘Middle  English  Research  in  Progress  1975-1976’  (Vol.  77,  pp.  4 1 5—7) — 
further  work  on  the  Kristensson  Survey  of  ME  Dialects,  and  seven  doctoral 
dissertations,  four  of  them  in  Sweden.  In  ‘Chaucer  Research  in  Progress’ 
(Vol.  77,  pp.  418-426),  the  biggest  report,  Thomas  A.  Kirby  can  muster 
three  items  under  Prosody  and  Language .  Though  the  compilers  are  largely 
dependent  on  researchers  to  keep  them  informed,  and  the  records  are 
known  to  be  incomplete,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  very  low 
proportion  of  effort  apparently  going  into  mediaeval  linguistic  research  is 
an  accurate  reflection  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  is  not  likely  to  improve 
until  the  human  and  financial  resources  available,  especially  in  this  country 
where  most  of  the  primary  materials  are  to  be  found,  are  on  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  scale.  The  exclusion  of  historical  linguistic  work,  and  of  much 
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mediaeval  literature,  from  many  undergraduate  syllabuses  in  this  country 
during  the  last  twenty  years  has  reduced  the  historian  of  English  to  the 
status  of  endangered  species.  Those  who  are  left,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
struggling  with  such  overwhelming  teaching  responsibilities  that,  as  one  of 
the  greatest  said  recently,  ‘We  all  have  our  backs  to  the  wall’. 

In  what  follows  the  material  is  divided  under  the  following  heads:  (b) 
general;  (c)  orthography/phonology;  (d)  grammar;  (e)  lexical  studies; 
(f)  onomastics;  (g)  the  literary  use  of  language;  (h)  history  of  linguistics. 
Within  each  division  general  works  come  first,  followed  by  chronologically 
restricted  works  in  sequence  of  period  treated. 

(b)  General 

Three  general  popular  studies  were  published  in  1975.  Fred  West’s  The 
Way  of  Language 1  is  a  general  introduction  with  a  strong  historical  bias;  it 
is  marred  by  a  number  of  errors,  and,  to  my  taste,  by  unduly  trendy  writ¬ 
ing.  For  the  late  Professor  Simeon  Potter  one  of  the  closing  tasks  of  his 
life  must  have  been  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition  of  Changing  English1  2 3  ; 
the  work  has  been  corrected  and  given  an  updated  bibliography,  but  not 
substantially  rewritten.  Professor  Lockwood  in  Languages  of  the  British 
Isles  Past  and  Present 3  has  the  admirable  aim  of  describing  for  the  general 
reader  the  great  range  of  such  languages,  where  and  when  they  were 
current,  how  well  they  are  documented  or  reconstructible,  and  where 
more  can  be  found  out  about  them.  (cf.  Nicolaisen’s  Scottish  Place-Names 
under  (f)  below).  Pilch’s  introductory  textbook  is  clear  and  exhaustive, 
well-written  (though  with  rare  dramatic  lapses  in  its  English);  it  gives,  for 
its  date,  an  unusual  proportion  of  its  space  to  historical  matters4.  Three 
specialist  collections  of  papers,  in  alphabetical  order,  are  Cherubin’s 
Sprachwandel5  ;  Christie’s  edition  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  on  Historical  Linguistics6  ;  and  Zgusta  and  Hock’s 
volume  of  papers  on  historical  linguistics7.  What  is  apparently  the  first 
volume  of  a  series  is  edited  by  Jane  Grimshaw8  .  For  English  readers  a  fresh 
perspective  on  their  language  in  its  genetic  context  is  provided  by  Hutterer’s 
study  of  the  Germanic  languages9 ,  though  they  will  find  some  oddities  in 
the  account  of  present-day  variation.  T.  Hofstra,in  ‘Zum  Germanistik  des 
I  nachchristlichen  Jahrhunderts’  (LB  Vol.  65,  pp.  149-166)  argues  that 

1  The  Way  of  Language.  An  Introduction,  by  Fred  West.  New  York:  Harcourt 
Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc.  pp.  iv  +  250.  1 975. 

2  Changing  English ,  Second  Revised  Edition,  by  Simeon  Potter.  The  Language 
Library.  Andre  Deutsch.  pp.  206.  1975.  £2.75. 

3 Languages  of  the  British  Isles  Past  and  Present ,  by  W.  B.  Lockwood.  The 
Language  Library.  Andre  Deutsch.  pp.  262.  1975.  £6.95. 

Empirical  Linguistics,  by  Herbert  Pilch.  Uni-Taschenbiicher  432.  Basel:  Birk- 
hauser  Verlag.  pp.  246.  DM.  21 .80. 

5 Sprachwandel,  ed.  D.  Cherubin.  Berlin:  1975.  No  further  particulars  availablej. 

*  Current  Progress  in  Historical  Linguistics.  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  on  Historical  Linguistics,  Tucson,  Arizona,  1976,  ed.  by  William 
R.  Christie,  Jr.  North-Holland  Linguistic  Series,  Vol.  31.  Amsterdam:  North-Holland 
Publishing  Company,  pp.  x  +  410.  fc39t- 

''Papers  on  historical  linguistics,  ed.  by  L.  Zgusta  and  H.  H.  Hock.  Studies  in  the 
linguistic  sciences  5:2.  Illinois:  Urbana.  Department  of  Linguistics,  1 975f\ 

Papers  in  the  history  and  structure  of  English,  ed.  by  Jane  B.  Grimshaw. 
Amherst:  University  of  Massachusetts  Occasional  Papers  in  Linguistics,  1 .  1975. 

Die  germanischen  Sprachen,  by  C.  J.  Hutterer.  Budapest.  1975.  pp.  xx,  544. 
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although  Germanic  was  not  dialectally  unified  in  the  first  century  A.D. 
the  evidence  does  not  justify  Jungandreas’s  conclusion  that  four  distinct 
dialect  groups  can  be  identified.  Pinkster’s  Altenglisches  Studienbuch 10  is 
described  as  ‘a  detailed  introduction  to  Old  English  as  a  basis  for  the  study 
of  the  later  development  of  the  English  Language’. 

N.  F.  Blake  pleads  for  maintaining  the  integrity  of  mediaeval  studies, 
linguistic  and  literary.  There  are  some  interesting  research  proposals.  (‘The 
English  Language  in  Medieval  Literature’,  SN  Vol.  48,  pp.  59-75).  A  new 
edition  of  the  Cely  Letters  should  be  mentioned  here  for  the  wealth  of 
linguistic  comment  in  it1 1 .  Mainly  of  interest  for  the  early  modern  period 
is  a  new  series  ‘Marginalia  Dunelmensia’,  which  Dr  A.  I.  Doyle  will  be  con¬ 
tributing  to  DUJ,  giving  ‘news, notes  and  queries  from  the  Durham  libraries 
and  archives’;  this  brings  to  notice  a  great  wealth  of  material,  much  of  it 
not  yet  exploited  by  the  linguistic  historian.  The  series  begins  in  Vol. 
LXIX  NS  xxxviii,  pp.  186-8. 

(c)  Orthography  /Phonology 

In  ‘Relative  Chronology:  three  methods  of  reconstruction’  ( JL  Vol.  12, 
pp.  209-285)  Matthew  Y.  Chen  demonstrates  with  an  interesting  range  of 
examples  the  importance  of  seeing  in  sound  changes  ‘the  subtler  mutual 
interferences  of  chronologically  intersecting  phonological  processes’.  A 
paper  by  Roger  Lass  argues  that  internal  reconstruction  is  of  no  independ¬ 
ent  value  as  a  technique  for  the  recovery  of  linguistic  history,  while 
generative  phonology  is  of  no  independent  value  as  a  technique  for  the 
discovery  of  ‘psychologically  real’  synchronic  structure  (‘Internal  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Generative  Phonology’  TPS  1975  (1977)  pp.  1-26).  Lass’s 
English  Phonology  and  Phonological  Theory 12  consists  of  a  series  of 
papers,  new  and  known,  but  the  known  substantially  revised;  each  is 
independent,  but  the  thematic  links  and  developing  viewpoint  weld  them 
into  a  coherent  book  of  great  interest  and  importance.  The  first  argues  for 
an  analysis  of  English  vowels  into  a  two-part  system,  short  vowels  of  one 
mora,  and  long  vowels /diphthongs  of  two  morae.  The  second  illustrates 
from  the  Great  Vowel  Shift  and  other  major  global  changes  the  need  to 
develop  the  notion  metarule,  catering  for  events  which  are  responsible  for 
the  addition  of  new  rules,  the  rules  being  downgraded  to  the  status  of 
‘local  devices  that  grammars  use  to  implement  metarules’.  The  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  papers  focus  on  the  difference  it  makes  to  the  study  of 
English  phonological  history  if  we  take  seriously  the  wealth  of  evidence 
about  non-standard  patterns  of  development.  The  last  two  papers  are  both 
more  general  and  more  specific.  One  treats  of  ?  and  b  as  best  analysed 
in  terms  of  a  bi-gestural  theory,  in  which  specification  requires  an  account 
of  both  laryngeal  and  supralaryngeal  gestures  as  contributions  to  the 
identity  of  sound.  The  other  argues  that  the  feature  ±  anterior  should  be 


10 Altenglisches  Studienbuch,  by  Hans  Pinkster.  Studienreihe  Englisch,  10.  Bern: 
Francke  Verlag,  pp.  247.  Sw.Fr.  24.80f. 

11  The  Cely  Letters,  1472-1488,  ed.  by  Alison  Hanham.  EETS.  OS.  273.  O.U.P. 
1975.  pp.  xxvii,  365.  £5.75. 

12  English  Phonology  and  Phonological  Theory.  Synchronic  and  Diachronic 
Studies,  by  Roger  Lass.  Cambridge  Studies  in  Linguistics.  17.  C.U.P.  pp.  xii,  242. 
£8.50. 
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deleted  from  the  specifications  as  unnatural,  and  a  new  feature  ±  lingual, 
more  representative  of  a  natural  class,  substituted  for  it. 

Ranging  over  many  periods  in  search  of  examples,  Charles  Jones  in 
‘Some  constraints  on  medial  consonant  clusters’  ( Lg ,  Vol.  52,  pp.  121-1 30) 
makes  three  points:  that  the  syllable  is  a  phonological  prime  (how  could 
anyone  have  lost  sight  of  this?);  that  in  segments  longer  than  one  syllable 
the  composition  of  medial  clusters  reflects  morpheme-structure  constraints 
as  they  apply  to  initial  and  final  groups;  and  that  medial  clusters  ideally 
overlap,  i.e .,  have  simultaneous  membership  of  the  preceding  and  follow¬ 
ing  syllables.  The  same  extended  chronological  reach  is  found  in  X.  Dekey- 
ser’s  ‘Some  considerations  on  voicing  with  special  reference  to  spirants  in 
English  and  Dutch.  A  diachronic  contrastive  approach’.  (LB,  Vol.  65, 
pp.  437-459).  Early  OE  voicing,  a  converse  of  Verner’s  Law,  is  seen  as 
blocked  in  clusters  and  after  unstressed  vowels,  and  as  occurring  earlier 
than  seventh  century;  succeeding  waves  of  voicing,  not  always  closely 
datable,  are  southern  initial  voicing  before  sonorants;  voicing  of  /d /  in 
unstressed  words;  of  final  /f /,  /0/,  /s/,  and  intervocalic  /s/  after  an  un¬ 
stressed  syllable.  He  does  not  seem  aware  of  dialectally  widespread  dialectal 
/az/,  ‘us’. 

Danchev’s  study  of  short  ea  and  eo  in  OE13,  though  primarily  data- 
oriented,  puts  forward  strikingly  original  interpretations  of  general  import: 
namely  that,  given  well-founded  objections  to  both  the  phonemic  and  the 
allophonic  interpretations,  we  should  regard  the  short  sounds  designated 
by  ea  and  eo  as  separate  but  weak  phonemes,  forming  (syntagmatic) 
group  phonemes  together  with  either  following  or  preceding  consonants, 
the  whole  complex  functioning  as  a  single  strong  phoneme,  so-called 
because  it  occurs  in  positions  of  strong  differentiation.  One  might  observe 
that  his  velarized  or  palatized  groups  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  ‘pieces’ 
carrying  a  Firthian  prosody  of  backness  or  frontness. 

In  ‘Lay  Subsidy  Rolls  and  Dialect -Geography’  (ES  Vol.  57,  cp.  51-60) 
Gillis  Kristensson  answers  Peter  McClure’s  charges  against  the  validity  of 
Lay  Subsidy  Roll  evidence  for  dialect  geography.  Angus  McIntosh  has  two 
papers  arising  out  of  his  survey.  ‘The  Language  of  the  Extant  Versions  of 
Havelok  the  Dane’  (M /E  ,  Vol.  XLV,  pp.  36-49),  while  accepting  the 
established  view  that  Havelok  was  composed  in  Lincolnshire,  shows  that 
the  Laud  MS.  was  written  in  Norfolk,  and  that  the  Cambridge  fragments, 
though  textually  remote,  are  dialectally  close;  it  also  locates  and  maps  a 
number  of  topographically  closely-related  works,  giving  localization  criteria 
not  previously  available.  This  is  a  tantalizing  foretaste  of  a  planned  cata¬ 
logue  covering  the  whole  of  Norfolk.  ‘Two  unnoticed  interpolations  in 
four  manuscripts  of  the  Prick  of  Conscience’  (NM,  Vol.  77,  pp.  63-78) 
discusses  and  edits  the  interpolations,  demonstrating  the  range  of  textual 
problems  they  raise.  The  manuscripts  in  which  these  interpolations  occur 
belong  to  a  twig  of  a  mainly  central  West  Midland  branch  of  the  stemma, 
and  by  assessing  the  extent  of  deviation  in  each  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
120  or  so  surviving  manuscripts  of  a  long  work,  not  very  interesting  as 

1  3  On  the  Phonemic  and  Phonetic  Values  of  the  Short  ea  and  eo  Diagraphs  in  Old 
English,  by  Andrei  Danchev.  Annuaire  de  l’Universite  de  Sofia.  Faculte  des  Lettres. 
Langues  et  literatures  romanes  et  germaniques.  Tome  LXX.  1.  1975  (1976).  pp.iv, 
37-88  (but  available  separately). 
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literature,  are  only  a  small  fraction  of  those  which  were  made.  This  is  not 
so  much  a  linguistic  study  as  a  proof  of  how  wide-ranging  are  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  linguistic  study  conducted  with  the  right  combination  of  patience, 
care,  imagination  and  insight. 

Another  survey  of  high  importance  is  DEMEP  (the  Dictionary  of  Early 
Modern  English  Pronunciation,  based  at  Stockholm).  This  has  produced  a 
volume  reporting  the  papers  and  discussions  at  the  Edinburgh  symposium 
in  1 97414 . 

Finally,  Laurence  Johnson  is  not  wholly  convincing  in  ‘A  rate  of  change 
index  for  languages’,  Language  in  Society,  Vol.  5,  pp.  165-172. 

(d)  Grammar 

There  are  important  collections  edited  by  Li15,  ( 1 97  6)1 6 ,  and  by 
Steever  et  al11 . 

J.  Dishington  writes  on  ‘Functions  of  the  Germanic  e—  Verbs:  a  Clue 
to  Their  Formal  Prehistory’  (Lg  Vol.  52,  pp.  851-65),  claiming  that  the 
formal  integration  of  *o  —  ye- jo-  factitives  into  class  III,  which  originally 
consisted  of  statives,  argues  for  the  presence  of  *ai-  in  class  III  e—  verbs 
at  some  prehistoric  stage.  The  Journal  of  the  Linguistic  Association  of  the 
South  West  is  reportedly  devoted  to  studies  of  complementation  in  the 
Germanic  languages.  It  lists  an  article  by  W.  P.  Lehmann  ‘On  Complement¬ 
ation  in  the  Early  Germanic  Languages’  (Vol.  I,  pp.  1-7)  aruging  that  the 
Germanic  languages  have  developed  VO  patterns  from  their  putative  OV 
sources,  and  one  by  M.  C.  Butler  testing  this  hypothesis  on  an  Old  English 
corpus  (‘Verb  Complementation  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  to  891’.  ib. 
pp.  53-67).  A.  H.  Stewart  deals  with  ‘The  Development  of  the  Verb-Phrase 
Complement  with  Verbs  of  Physical  Perception  in  English’  (. Journal  of 
English  Linguistics,  Vol.  18,  pp.  34-53).  Another  issue  of  verb-order  is 
discussed  by  Juan  de  la  Cruz  in  ‘Context-sensitivity  in  Old  and  Middle 
English’  (Studia  Anglica  Posnaniensia,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  3-43).  He  distin¬ 
guishes  four  patterns  for  particle  +  verb  constructions— A  =  particle  +  V, 
where  the  finality  of  V  and  precedence  of  the  modifier  are  defining  factors; 
this  declines  in  ME  as  final  V  becomes  less  usual;  B  =  particle  +  another 
element  +  V,  found  in  OE,  and  persisting  into  ME  mainly  in  verse;  C  =  V  + 
particle,  the  unmarked  pattern  found  if  no  factor  requires  a  departure 
from  it;  D  =  V  +  another  element  +  particle,  which  is  required  when  the 
object  is  pronominal. 

S.  Cosmos,  in  ‘Kuhn’s  Law  and  the  Unstressed  Verbs  in  Beowulf 
( TSLL ,  Vol.  18,  pp.  306-28)  makes  a  distinction  between  finites,  which 
are  unmarkedly  stressed  (i.e.  except  under  specifiable  conditions)  and  non- 
lexical  finites,  sc.  auxiliaries,  which  are  unmarkedly  unstressed.  Bruce 
Mitchell  contributes  a  series  of  important  articles  whetting  our  appetites 

1 4 DEMEP.  English  Pronunciation  1500-1800.  Report  based  on  the  DEMEP 
Symposium  and  Editorial  Meeting  at  Edinburgh  23-26  October  1974 ,  (No  author). 
The  School  of  English.  Stockholm  University,  pp.  13S.  Sw.kr.  47f- 

15 Mechanisms  of  Syntactic  Change ,  ed.  by  Charles  N.  Li.  Austin:  U.  of  Texas  P. 
pp.  624. 

1 6  Word  Order  and  Word  Order  Change ,  ed.  by  Charles  N.  Li.  Austin:  U.  of 
Texas  P.  1974.  pp.  474f. 

11  Papers  from  the  Parasession  on  Diachronic  Syntax,  ed.  by  S.  B.  Steever,  C. 
Walker  and  S.  Mufevene.  Chicagof. 
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for  his  promised  Old  English  syntax:  ‘Some  Problems  involving  Old 
English  Periphrases  with  beon/wesan’  ( NM ,  Vol.  77,  pp.  478-91);  ‘No 
“House  is  Building”  in  Old  English’  ( ESts ,  Vol.  57,  pp.  385-389);  and 
‘The  Expression  of  Extent  and  Degree  in  Old  English’  (NM,  Vol.  77, 
pp.  25-31).  S.  M.  Ingersoll  argues  that  while  the  comparative  absolute  is 
frequent  enough  in  Beowulf  to  oblige  us  to  see  it  as  Germanic,  it  was  re¬ 
inforced  by  Latin  influence  (‘The  Comparative  Absolute  in  Old  English’, 
NM,  Vol.  77,  pp.  177-89).  I  was  not  convinced  by  J.  Erickson’s  claim  that 
OE  did  not  have,  as  has  been  accepted,  a  genitive  of  respect,  but  that 
forms  so  interpreted  derive  from  deletion  of  an  accusative  or  dative  in 
nominal  relation  to  the  genitive  (‘The  Deor  Genitives’,  A rL,  Vol.  6,  1975, 
pp.  77-84).  Alan  S.  C.  Ross  continues  his  studies  of  late  northern  OE 
accidence  with  two  studies:  ‘Notes  on  the  Accidence  of  Rushworth1  ’ 
(NM,  Vol.  77,  pp.  492-509)  draws  attention  to  likenesses  (gen.sg.in  —as 
for  o—  stems,  etc.)  and  differences  (preservation  of  full  historic  gender 
system)  between  R1  and  LG,  DR;  while  ‘OE.  nap.  brodro,  etc.’  (Indo- 
Germanische  Forschungen,  Vol.  91,  p.  180)  suggests  an  analogical  source 
for  the  unexplained  ending. 

Johnson  has  made  a  transformational  analysis  of  ^Elfric’s  Lives  of 
Saints 1 8 . 

There  is  some  wealth  of  material  on  the  syntax  of  the  clause.  D.  Carkeet 
(‘Old  English  Correlatives:  an  Exercise  in  Internal  Syntactic  Reconstruc¬ 
tion’,  Glossa,  Vol.  10,  pp.  44-63f)  maps  the  diachronic  development  of  the 
correlative  system,  and  points  out  that  stylistic  constraints  on  placing 
relative  clauses  between  main  clause  constituents  lead  to  repetitive  copying 
of  constituents.  R.  Waterhouse  in  ‘The  Two-to-one  Construction  in  /Elfric’s 
Lives  of  Saints’  (Working  Papers  of  the  Speech  and  Language  Research 
Centre,  1 ,  Macquarie  University,  1 976,  pp.  1  73-200f )  studies  the  types  and 
positioning  of  subordinate  clauses.  V.  Styro’s  ‘Predicative  Structures  of 
Multi-Clause  Sentences  containing  One-Member  or  Multi-Member  Co¬ 
ordination  Clauses  in  OE  (Based  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle)’  Ankstrigu 
Mokyklu  Mosklo  Darbai:  Kalbotyra  Vol.  26,  3  (1975),  pp.  35-44)  is 
described  as  a  quantitative  distributional  study  of  variant  patterns  arising 
within  the  scope  of  its  title.  S.  G.  Geoghegan  studies  ‘Relative  Clauses  in 
Old,  Middle  and  New  English’  (Working  Papers  in  Linguistics,  Vol.  18 
(1975),  pp.  30-71).  And  bringing  us  full-circle  to  the  order  of  elements, 
D.  L.  Malsch  (‘Clauses  and  Quasi -Clauses:  VO  Order  in  Old  English’, 
Glossa,  Vol.  10,  pp.  28-43)  while  supporting  the  view  that  the  underlying 
order  is  VO,  argues  that  there  are  two  contrary  movement  rules  in  clauses 
and  quasi-clauses. 

Part  of  a  work  by  Enkvist  and  Kohonen  is  relevant  to  this  Section,  but 
the  whole  work  will  be  discussed  in  Section  2  (see  p.  33  and  Note  83). 

X.  Dekeyser,  studying  the  period  from  Old  to  Modern  English,  argues 
in  ‘On  the  Diachronic  Expansion  of  BE  +  Pr.P.’  (LB,  Vol.  64  (1975), 
pp.  151-1  66)  that  the  role  of  Latin  has  been  exaggerated. 

Apart  from  mentions  in  studies  covering  a  broad  time-span,  Middle  and 
Early  Modern  English  are  thinly  represented.  A  volume  of  studies  in  the 


lH  A  Transformational  Analysis  of  the  Syntax  of  /Elfric’s  ‘Lives  of  Saints’,  by 
J.  A.  Johnson.  The  Hague:  Moutonf. 
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morphology  of  the  Ancrene  Riwle  is  reported19.  Piotr  Kakietek  studies 
‘The  Perfect  Auxiliaries  in  the  Language  of  Shakespeare’  ( Studia  Anglica 
Posnaniensia,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  45-75).  Using  data  from  six  plays  he  modifies 
E.  Closs  Traugott’s  conclusions  about  the  distribution  of  have  and  be\  be  is 
common  with  certain  intransitives,  chiefly  come,  go ,  even  when  adverbs  of 
manner  or  place  are  present;  with  non-nutatives  have  is  usual.  We  then  leap, 
chronologically  speaking,  to  the  last  two  centuries.  Pelli’s  study  of  verb- 
particle  constructions  analyses  some  1 .2  million  words  in  American  plays 
from  the  late  eighteenth  century  to  the  present  day.  He  finds  that  v-p 
constructions  reach  a  peak  of  frequency  in  the  period  1  850-1950,  but  for 
stylistic  rather  than  historical  linguistic  reasons;  there  is  a  sub-division  into 
an  early  period  (to  1855)  when  there  are  few  tokens  but  many  types,  and 
a  late  one  (1885-1935)  when  there  are  many  tokens  but  few  types;  since 
1 965  the  variety  of  types  has  once  again  been  increasing20 . 

Of  our  own  time  is  Carol  W.  Pfaff’s  ‘Hypercorrection  and  Grammar 
Change  ( Language  m  Society,  Vol.  5,  pp.  105-7),  a  careful  study  of 
hypercorrective  processes  involved  in  a  previously  reported  study  of  81 
low/middle-income  first  grade  black  children. 

(e)  Vocabulary 

I  start  with  the  second  volume  of  the  O.E.D.  Second  Supplement21  . 
Though  the  plan  announced  in  the  1972  volume  cannot  be  put  into 
execution,  expansion  from  three  volumes  to  four  is  clearly  needed,  and  is 
extending  the  time-scale  by  only  a  modest  degree.  I  confine  myself  to  one 
criticism:  the  definitions  (as  in  1972)  are  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
original  (can  that  really  be  called  a  criticism?).  I  also  record  a  multiple 
expression  of  gratitude-for  some  13,000  Main  Words  in  22,000  senses, 
13,000  combinations  within  the  Main  Word  articles  and  an  eighth  of  a 
million  quotations;  all  produced  in  four  years  after  A-G— not,  it  is  true,  a 
Victorian  rate  of  progress,  but  pretty  good  for  the  twentieth  century. 
Another  memorable  achievement  is  the  completion  of  The  Scottish 
National  Dictionary22  .  The  last  section  of  the  alphabet  (Z)  appeared  in 
1975,  but  too  late  for  mention;  it  has  been  joined  by  a  long  section  of 
Miscellanea  (personal  and  place  names,  abbreviations,  etc.)  and  a  Supple¬ 
ment  (addenda  and  corrigenda,  bibliography  and  list  of  scientific  terms) 
and  the  whole  bound  up  as  Vol.  X,  aptly  concluded  with  a  quotation  from 
Barbour: 

Lor  gude  begynnyng  and  hardy, 

And  it  be  folio  wit  wittely, 

May  ger  oftsiss  unlikly  thing 
Cum  to  full  conabill  endyng. 

19 Morphologische  Untersuchungen  zur  ‘Ancrene  Riwle’,  by  Bernhard  Diensburg. 
Inaugural  Dissertation.  Bonn.  1975f. 

20  Verb-Particle  Constructions  in  American  English,  by  Mario  G.  Pelli.  Schweizer 
Anglistische  Arbeiten,  89.  Zurich:  Francke  Verlag.  pp.iv+  160.  Sw.Fr.  21. 

21  A  Supplement  to  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary.  Volume  II.  H-N,  ed.  by  R.  W. 
Burchfield.  Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press,  pp.  xviii  +  1282.  £22. 

Another  work  from  the  same  stable  benefits  from  the  progress  on  the  big  dictionary, 
namely,  The  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary,  ed.  by  J.  B.  Sykes.  Sixth  edition,  pp.  xxiv  + 
1368,  with  blanks  for  annotation.  £4.75  ;  thumb-indexed  £6. 
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Meanwhile  the  Dictionary  of  the  Older  Scottish  Tongue  has  progressed  by 
completion  of  023 . 

If  only  the  same  could  be  said  for  the  Middle  English  Dictionary  this 
claims  to  be  continuing  publication,  but  no  English  University  Library  I 
have  been  able  to  visit  has  received  anything  since  the  M3  fascicle  reported 
in  1975  (Y W  56.41),  and  my  own  subscription  has  yielded  nothing 
since  H.  A  different  kind  of  dictionary  I  have  seen  is  one  of  nicknames 
intended  for  a  popular  readership;  what  most  people  understand  by  the 
term  nickname  is  systematically  excluded,  so  its  success  must  be  in  doubt 
(the  entries  for  one  page  read  Teach-in;  teddy  boys;  Telstar;  think-tank; 
thin  red  line,  the;  third  world,  the')24 . 

There  are  two  general  studies  under  the  title  etymology .  The  second 
Italian  edition  (1967)  of  Pisani’s  terse  and  learned  survey  (really  a  broad 
introduction  to  historical  linguistics  rather  than  a  study  of  etymology  in 
the  narrow  English  sense)  has  been  translated  into  German  by  Irene 
Riemer25 .  Bacquet  contributes  a  study  of  English  etymology  to  the  Que- 
sais-je ?  series;  it  is  clear,  sensible  and  brief,  covering  familiar  ground 
competently  and,  because  directed  to  a  French  readership,  sometimes 
throwing  fresh  light  for  English  readers26  . 

A  very  important  collection  of  papers  in  lexicography  is  provided  by 
the  proceedings  of  a  1972  Conference.  There  are  some  forty  articles  and 
discussions,  among  which  those  by  Bolinger,  McIntosh,  Gimson,  Sledd, 
Urdang,  Lehmann,  struck  me  as  particularly  interesting.  The  whole  volume 
demands  respect  and  admiration27  . 

Wermser’s  statistical  studies  on  the  development  of  the  English  word- 
stock28  have  the  advantages  and  limitations  of  the  work  they  are  based 
on— the  C.E.D.  He  deals  with  over  16,000  words  newly  recorded  between 
1450-1900,  pointing  out  the  periods  of  greatest  increase  (1550-1670, 
1790-1 890)  and  least  increase  ( 1 450-1530,  1700-1750);  presumably  most 
of  use  have  done  our  own  count  for  this,  but  Wermser  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  show  that  the  drop  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  exactly 
corresponds  to  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  material  excerpted  for  O.E.D. 
Loans  are  strongest  up  to  1700,  Latin  being  the  most  frequent  source 
except  in  the  late  fifteenth  century;  conversion  is  especially  important 

22  The  Scottish  National  Dictionary ,  ed.  by  William  Grant  (1929-46)  and  David 
Murison  (1946-1976).  Vol.  X:  W-Zulu.  The  Scottish  National  Dictionary  Association 
Ltd.  pp.  x  +  591 . 

23 A  Dictionary  of  the  Older  Scottish  Tongue.  Part  XXVIII,  Ordinance-Ozt,  ed.  by 
A.  J.  Aitken,  James  A.  C.  Stevenson  and  Janet  M.  Templeton  (with  five  assistants). 
Chicago:  U.  of  Chicago  P.  pp.  121-243. 

24 Nicknames  Past  and  Present,  by  Vernon  Noble.  Foreword  by  Eric  Partridge. 
Hamish  Hamilton,  pp.  xvi,  184.  Even  more  addressed  to  the  popular  end  of  the 
market  is  A  Concise  Dictionary  of  English  Slang,  ed.  by  Brian  Phythian.  Hodder  & 
Stoughton.  Second  edition,  pp.  viii  +  208.  £1.45. 

23  Die  Etymologie:  Geschichte-Fragen-Methode,  by  Vittore  Pisani.  Translated  by 
Irene  Riemer.  Internationale  Bibliothek  fur  allgemeine  Linguistik  herausgegeben  von 
Eugenio  Coseriu.  Band  26.  1975.  Miinchen :  Wilhelm  Fink  Verlag.  pp.  210. 

26 TEtymologie  Anglaise,  by  Paul  Bacquet.  Que-sais-je?  1652.  Presses  Universi- 
taires  de  France,  pp.  128. 

21  Lexicography  in  English ,  ed.  by  R.  I.  McDavid  and  Audrey  R.  Duckert.  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences  21  1,  1973.  pp.  342. 

28  Statistische  Studien  zur  Entwicklung  des  englischen  Wortschatzes.  Schweizer 
Anglistische  Arbeiten,  91.  Bern:  Franke  Verlag.  pp.  148.  Sw.Fr.  26. 
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1450-1550,  compounding  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  notes  what  i 
believe  to  be  an  important  characteristic  of  the  recent  history:  the  direct 
relationship  between  the  innovation-rate  and  the  obsolescence  rate. 

A  very  general  application  of  lexical  evidence  is  found  in  Paul  Davies 
and  Alan  S.  C.  Ross,  ‘  “Close-relationship”  in  the  Indo-European  Lan¬ 
guages’  {TPS  1975,  1977,  pp.  82-100).  This  takes  as  its  starting-point  the 
view  that  nearly  all  evidence  for  assessing  closeness  of  relationship  is 
expressed  in  a  table  showing  in  one  dimension  all  recorded  roots  and  in  the 
other  which  languages  they  are  recorded  from.  Using  statistical  and  cluster¬ 
ing  methods  they  had  previously  applied  to  the  Uralian  languages  they 
measure  the  internal  relationships  of  Indo-European  (on  the  basis  of  nine 
branches  and  1857  roots).  Two  main  clusters  result-Tocharian,  Hittite, 
Armenian,  Albanian,  versus  Indo-Iranian,  Greek,  Italo-Celtic,  Germanic’ 
Balto-Slavonic— with  a  tolerable  fit  when  projected  on  to  actual  geographi¬ 
cal  locations,  except  that  the  eastern  group  is  pulled  too  far  east  if  the 
known  location  of  Tocharian  is  taken  as  a  fixed  point  for  that  cluster. 
Though  the  measure  is  crude-for  our  knowledge  of  Indo-European  roots 
is  neither  exhaustive  nor  randomly  selected,  and  the  records  of  the  branches 
are  defective  in  numerous  ways-the  method  is  an  advance  on  any  predeces¬ 
sor,  and  produces  a  pretty  good  fit  for  Romance,  where  it  is  testable. 

Word -formation  affords  a  rather  slight  haul.  E.  Seebold’s  Archaic 
Patterns  in  the  Word  Formation  of  Early  Germanic  Languages  {TPS  1975, 
1977,  pp.  157-172)  throws  light  on  some  OE  alternative  formations 
( Scylding :  Scyldung),  but  is  more  concerned  with  Gothic  and  its  ante¬ 
cedents;  it  is  very  learned,  but  somewhat  speculative.  The  second  of  a 
three-part  study  of  OE  botanical  nomenclature  is  reported  from  the  pen 
of  P.  Bierbaumer29  .  At  the  other  end  of  the  time-span  A.  S.  C.  Ross, 
‘Meaningless  “DE— ”  in  English’  {NQ,  Vol.  221,  pp.  310-311)  follows  up 
an  American  note  on  such  formations  by  giving  a  much  longer  list  current 
in  British  English;  but  notes  that  the  productiveness  of  the  pattern  acts 
under  a  double  constraint— it  is  blocked  on  the  one  hand  where  a  meaning¬ 
ful  de-formation  exists  {defrock),  and  on  the  other  where  a  zero-derivative 
has  been  institutionalized  {skin  =  *  de-skin). 

A  further  useful  contribution  to  the  study  of  recent  German  borrowing 
into  English  has  come  from  the  pen  of  Anthony  Stanforth  (‘An  Assess¬ 
ment  of  the  Frequency  of  Germanisms  in  The  Observer’ ,  ZDL,  Vol.  XLIII, 
pp.  291-296). 

It  has  been  a  good  year  for  interpretative  studies.  Lotte  Motz  (‘ Burg- 
Berg,  burrow -barrow’ ,  Indogermanische  Forschungen,  Vol.  81,  pp.  204- 
220)  shows  that  these  word-pairs,  whose  members  are  familiar  in  German, 
Danish  and  English  with  distinct  typical  meanings  (1.  protected  place- 
manmade;  2.  high  place— natural),  and  whose  origins  have  been  extensively 
discussed,  derive  from  a  single  root  with  the  meaning  ‘shelter’.  Several 
studies  zoom  in  on  an  OE  word,  mostly  one  we  have  taken  too  readily 
for  granted:  Elizabeth  Okasha,  ‘  “Beacen”  in  Old  English  Poetry’  {NQ, 
Vol.  221,  pp.  200-207);  Bruce  Moore  ‘ Eacen  in  Beowulf  and  other  Old 
English  poetry’  {ELN,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  161-165);  William  C.  Johnson  Jr, 


29 Der  botanische  Wortschatz  des  AE.  II,  by  P.  Bierbaumer.  Frankfurt:  No  further 
particulars  available. 
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‘Pushing  and  Shoving  in  Beowulf',  a  semantic  enquiry’  ( ELN ,  Vol.  XIV, 
pp.  81-87);  J.  R.  Hall,  ‘  “FRIDGEDAL”:  “Genesis  A”  1142’  (NQ,  Vol. 
221 ,  pp.  207-208);  of  these  I  find  the  first  two  wholly  convincing,  the  last 
two  not.  Christine  E.  Fell  shakes  us  by  pointing  out  that  there  is  no 
support  for  the  translation  of  OE  beor  as  ‘beer’;  no  brewing  terminology 
is  linked  with  it  (as  it  is  with  ealu),  and  its  contexts  suggest  a  short  honey 
drink,  not  a  long  malt  drink  (‘Old  English  Beor',  LSE ,  Vol.  VIII,  1975, 
1976,  pp.  76-95).  In  the  same  volume  Margaret  Lindsay  Faull  traces  ‘The 
semantic  development  of  Old  English  Wealh'  (LSE ,  Vol.  VIII,  1975,  1976, 
pp.  20-44).  She  shows  that  in  the  sequence  Celt  >  slave  >  foreigner  the 
currency  of  the  sense  slave  was  established  by  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century,  but  that  it  never  became  the  dominant  sense,  and  died  out  at  a 
date  which  cannot  be  established.  Perhaps  this  is  the  most  appropriate 
point  at  which  to  mention  Franz  Wenisch’s  study  of  ‘Sachsische  Dialekt- 
worter  in  The  Battle  of  Maldon'  ( Indogermanische  Forschungen,  Vol.  81, 
pp.  181-203).  Arguing  against  the  relevance  to  late  southern  poems  of  a 
general  OE  poetic  dialect  he  claims  a  specifically  Saxon  status  for  a 
number  of  words  in  The  Battle  of  Maldon,  some  previously  identified, 
such  as  gehende,  and  others  new ,cetforan  and,  probably,  ofermod). 

J.  Verdonck,  who  is  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  early  eleventh 
century  glosses  in  the  Liber  Scintillarum,  discusses  a  number  of  problem 
entries  (including  parents  of  dictionary-ghosts)  in  ‘Notes  on  some  Problem¬ 
atic  Glosses  in  the  Liber  Scintillarum'  ( ES ,  Vol.  57,  cp.  97-602). 

Gert  R^nberg  argues  for  the  replacement  of  ‘adored’  as  the  standard 
rendering  of  Pearl  endorde  (O.E.D.,  M.E.D.  and  editions)  by  the  transla¬ 
tion  ‘gilded’  (‘A  Note  on  “Endorde”  in  Pearl  (368)',  ES ,  Vol.  57,  pp. 
198-9);  in  doing  so  he  posits  the  currency,  as  a  loan  in  its  literal  sense,  of 
an  OF  word  known  in  English  only  with  the  specialised  sense  ‘coated 
with  egg-yolk’.  W.  B.  Lockwood  continues  an  interesting  and  informative 
presentation  in  ‘Some  British  Bird  Names:  II’  (TPS,  1975,  1977,  pp.  173- 
186);  on  this  occasion  he  considers  the  history  of  Cockathrodon,  Guille¬ 
mot,  Kite,  Olive,  Ruff  and  Reeve,  Teal. 

Finally  we  reach  the  supplementary  material  for  O.E.D. -rather  less 
than  usual.  The  references  are:  Sarah  Lawson,  ‘An  O.E.D.  Oversight  in 
“Toxophilus’:  “Letdriving”  ’  (NM,  Vol.  77,  p.  92);  Alan  Brissenden, 
‘Words  from  Nashe’s  “Terrors  of  the  Night”  for  O.E.D.’  (NQ,  Vol.  221, 
pp.  539-540);  M.  I.  Scott,  ‘Words  for  O.E.D.  from  “Christes  Bloodie 
Sweat”  ’  (NQ,  Vol.  221,  c.  229);  Philic  Hines,  Jr,  ‘Antedatings,  Post¬ 
datings,  and  Additions  to  O.E.D.  in  Theobald,  1714-19’  (NQ,  Vol.  221, 
pp.  346-348);  G.  Chowdharay-Best,  ‘Some  O.E.D.  Antedatings  from  the 
Early  Journals  of  the  English  House  of  Commons’  (NQ,  Vol.  221,  pp. 
546-5  50);  R.  Hall,  ‘Antedatings  of  the  O.E.D.  from  nineteenth-century 
Philosophers’  (NQ,  Vol.  221 ,  pp.  410^412). 

(f)  Onomastics 

This  has  been  a  year  of  substantial  achievement.  The  Proceedings  of  a 
Working  Conference  on  the  Personal  Names  of  the  British  Isles  at  Erlangen 
in  September  1975  have  appeared  under  the  editorship  of  Herbert  Voitl30  . 

30  The  Study  of  the  Personal  Names  of  the  British  Isles.  Proceedings  of  a  Working 
Conference  at  Erlangen  21-24  September  1975,  ed.  by  Herbert  Voitl  with  the 
assistance  of  Klaus  Forster  and  John  Insley.  Erlangen:  Institute  fur  Anglistik  and 
Amerikanistik,  Universit'at  Erlangen-Niirnberg.  pp.  136. 
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The  volume  includes  papers  by  O.  von  Feilitzen  (‘Planning  a  new  Old 
English  Onomasticon’);  Gillian  Fellows  Jensen  (‘Some  Problems  of  a 
maverick  anthroponymist’);  G.  Kristensson  (‘Computer-processing  of 
Middle  English  personal-name  materials’);  G.  Redmonds  (‘English  sur¬ 
names  research’);  H.  Voitl  (‘A  computer  archive  of  present-day  British  and 
Early  Modem  English  family  names’);  G.  B.  Adams  and  B.  S.  Turner  (‘A 
family  name  survey  of  Northern  Ireland’);  R.  A.  McKinley  (‘The  Survey  of 
English  Surnames’);  John  McN.  Dodgson  and  A.  R.  Rumble  (‘English 
Name-Studies  ).  It  is  a  useful,  workmanlike  and  informative  volume,  alarm¬ 
ing  in  its  portrayal  of  how  much  remains  to  be  done  and  encouraging  in  its 
demonstration  of  the  care  with  which  problems  are  being  tackled.  Hand-in- 
hand  with  research  the  business  of  digesting  and  mediating  new  information 
proceeds;  the  same  year  saw  the  appearance  of  a  second  edition  of  Reaney’s 
Dictionary  of  British  Surnames  prepared  by  R.  M.  Wilson,  partly  from 
Dr  Reaney’s  notes,  with  many  corrections  and  the  addition  of  some 
700  names31 . 

In  place-name  studies  two  major  works  vie  for  the  honours.  Margaret 
Gelling  has  completed  her  EPNS  series  on  the  place-names  of  Berkshire32 
with  a  volume  dealing  first  of  all  with  the  evidence  and  interpretation  of 
OE  charter  references  to  boundaries  in  Berkshire,  and  secondly  with  a 
general  introduction  to  the  series,  with  analyses  of  the  material  in  the 
earlier  volumes.  This  is  a  work  of  outstanding  importance.  It  is  the  first 
county-volume  to  deal  systematically  with  the  intricate  problems  of 
charter  boundary  specifications;  it  includes  editions  and  discussions  of  the 
unusually  large  body  of  survey  material  from  the  OE  period.  The  second 
part  of  the  volume  is  the  first  introduction  to  a  county  place-name  survey 
to  be  written  since  Smith’s  Westmoreland  in  1965.  There  can  have  been 
few  decades  in  which  the  subject  advanced  so  far  on  so  many  fronts.  In 
brief,  Dr  Gelling ’s  distinguished  work  is  worthy  of  a  unique  challenge. 
Batsford  have  produced  two  sharply-contrasted  volumes  of  place-name 
studies.  Both  are  valuable,  but  one,  Nicolaisen’s  Scottish  Place-Names 33  is 
a  major  contribution  to  knowledge.  The  topic  requires  unitary  treatment, 
and  yetis  extraordinarily  complex  to  arrange  for  presentation  in  a  coherent 
way.  Indeed  the  author  reasonably  claims  that  two  complementary  studies 
are  needed,  a  directory  and  a  narrative.  He  settles  for  narrative  in  reverse 
chronological  order-not,  that  is,  order  of  formation,  but  order  of  cur¬ 
rency  in  Scotland  of  the  language  from  which  the  name  is  derived.  After  a 
study  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence  he  thus  moves  back,  dissecting  first  the 
youngest  names,  then  early  English,  Scandinavian,  Gaelic,  Pictish  and 
Cumbric,  and  pre-Celtic  layers  in  turn.  This  is  a  masterpiece  of  organisa¬ 
tion;  the  style  is  often  angular  and  sometimes  unidiomatic,  but  the  force 
of  the  arguments,  the  skill  in  selection  and  arrangement,  give  it  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  a  detective  story.  Despite  extensive  illustration  and  difficult 

31 A  Dictionary  of  British  Surnames,  by  P.  H.  Reaney.  Second  edition  with 
corrections  and  additions  by  R.  M.  Wilson.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  liv  +  398. 
£13.50. 

32  The  Place-Names  of  Berkshire.  Part  Three  I.  The  Old  English  Charter  Bound¬ 
aries  of  Berkshire:  II  Introduction  to  ‘The  Place-Names  of  Berkshire’  and  analyses  of 
material  in  Parts  I  and  II,  by  Margaret  Gelling.  EP-NS  Vol.  LI.  pp.  615-955,  maps  in 
end-pocket.  £8.50. 

33 Scottish  Place-Names.  Their  Study  and  Significance,  by  W.  F.  H.  Nicolaisen. 
B.  H.  Batsford.  Ltd.  dd.  xxix  +  210.  £4.95. 
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printing,  it  has  a  very  reasonable  price.  It  is  a  little  hard  on  David  Mills  that 
his  less  ambitious  study  should  appear  in  the  same  series  in  the  same  year 
(as  is  also  that  he  has  a  namesake  who  is  a  more  specialised  place-names 
scholar).  I  suspect  his  study  of  Lancashire  place-names34  is  more  typical  of 
what  the  series  is  meant  to  do.  It  has  a  brief,  readable  introduction,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  text  takes  the  form  of  a  directory.  It  is  a  layman’s  book, 
written  with  a  layman’s  love  of  places  and  words  and  a  layman’s  wish  to 
share  his  delight  in  these  things  with  others  who  do  not  intend  to  make  a 
profession  out  of  them.  That  is  a  good  thing  to  be,  and  this  is  a  good 
specimen  of  its  kind. 

More  specific  studies  include  C.  Clark’s  ‘Some  Early  Canterbury  Sur¬ 
names’  (ES,  Vol.  57,  pp.  294-309),  in  which  she  explores  the  great 
wealth  of  new  material-occupational  and  patronymic  names,  and  enig¬ 
mas— available  in  records  spanning  the  period  from  the  mid-twelfth 
century  to  the  early  thirteenth.  In  this  paper  she  refers  to  another  of  her 
papers,  a  clearly  important  study  I  have  not  been  able  to  see:  C.  Clark 
‘People  and  Languages  in  Post-Conquest  Canterbury’  ( Journal  of  Medieval 
History,  Vol.  II,  pp.  1-34).  Karl  Inge  Sandred  (‘The  Element  hamm  in 
English  Place-Names.  A  Linguistic  Investigation’,  Namn  och  Bygd,  Vol.  64, 
pp.  69-86)  considers  a  much-discussed  element  and  concludes  {pace 
Margaret  Gelling)  that  though  the  m.  noun  meaning  ‘enclosure’  is  clearly 
involved  in  nameformations,  the  f.  noun  meaning  ‘bend  (of  the  knee)’  is 
not  demonstrable  in  this  function,  so  that  we  should  not  postulate  a  single 
original  element  with  meaning  ‘crooked’  underlying  the  two  nouns.  Gillis 
Kristensson,  in  ‘A  Note  on  Palatalization  of  Germanic  K  in  English’  ( SN , 
Vol.  XLVIII,  pp.  321-324),  defends  the  traditional  view  that  /k/  was  velar 
in  such  words  as  ccelf  (*kalbiz) .  I  place  the  article  here  because  the  tradi¬ 
tion  had  been  challenged  by  A.  H.  Smith  and  Gillian  Fellows  Jensen  in 
order  to  maintain  that  such  names  as  Chelfridge  contain  calf ;  Kristensson 
is  able  to  show  that  the  value  /k/  obtains  in  areas,  e'g.  the  West  Midlands, 
where  no  question  of  Scottish  influence  arises.  Consequently  some  other 
etymon  must  be  found  for  the  first  element  of  the  place-names  involved. 

(g)  Literary  uses  of  English 

I  read  with  great  enjoyment  Paul  Werth’s  ‘Roman  Jakobson’s  verbal 
analysis  of  poetry’  {JL ,  Vol.  1 2,  pp.  21-74). 

This  long  paper  is  a  shrewd  and  witty  demonstration  that  the  kind  of 
patterning  Jakobson  associates  with  poetry  is  independent  of  literary 
value  and  metricality;  indeed,  it  can  be  found  in  all  language.  But  here’s 
the  rub:  semantic  analysis  is  a  prerequisite  of  poetic  analysis. 

There  have  been  four  general  studies.  The  new  book  by  Hendricks,  who 
always  writes  with  subtlety,  has  not  come  my  way35 ;  nor  has  one  by 
Widdowson36 .  Kloepfer  has  produced  a  compact  students’  manual  with 
exercises37  ;  examples  are  drawn  from  several  languages,  and  the  text  is  in 

34  The  Place-Names  of  Lancashire ,  by  David  Mills.  B.  H.  Batsford,  Ltd.  pp.  154. 
£4.95. 

35 Grammars  of  Style  and  Styles  of  Grammar ,  by  W.  O.  Hendricks  North-Holland 
Studies  in  Theoretical  Poetics ,  Vol.  3.  Amsterdam:  North-Holland  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  pp.  x  +  254.  $  18.50f. 

36  Stylistics  and  the  Teaching  of  Literature ,  by  H.  G.  Widdowson.  Longman.H975f. 

37 Poetik  and  Linguistik:  semiotische  Instrumente,  by  Rolf  Kloepfer  Uni-Taschen- 
biicher,  366.  Munich:  W.  Fink.  1975.  pp.  194. 
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German.  This  is  useful,  but  not  chiefly  for  readers  of  YW.  Anne  Clysenaar, 
however,  should  appeal  to  many  of  them.  Her  Introduction  to  Literary 
Stylistics 38  starts  from  sensible  principles,  treating  stylistics  as  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  practical  criticism,  texts  as  acts  of  communication;  keeping  term¬ 
inology  to  a  minimum,  and  insisting  that  the  criteria  determining  which 
features  of  the  language  of  a  literary  text  are  worth  talking  about  are  not 
themselves  linguistic.  The  three  central  chapters  on  translation,  poetry, 
prose  are  illustrated  by  a  wide  range  of  well-chosen  examples.  There  are 
two  metrical  studies.  D.  W.  Harding  investigates  English  speech-rhythm  in 
verse  and  prose39  (see  Chapter  1,  above).  Whatever  Kurylowicz  writes 
commands  respect,  but  unfortunately  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  his  latest 
study40.  Joan  Turville-Petre  (‘The  Metre  of  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green 
Knight' ,  ESts ,  Vol.  57,  pp.  3 1 0-328)  offers  an  important  analysis,  indicat¬ 
ing  a  fruitful  way  of  looking  at  the  relationship  between  metre  and  syntax. 

P.  Bettinger  demonstrates  only  too  clearly  the  need  for  an  improved 
linguistic  basis  for  Shakespearian  critics  and  editors  to  work  from 
(‘Pladoyer  fiir  eine  neue  Shakespeare  Grammatik.  Ein  Beitrag  zum  Kapitel 
der  Zahlworter’,  Neophilologus  Vol.  59,  1975,  pp.  592-598.  David  Parker 
interprets  the  type  ‘the  feathered  tribe’  in  eighteenth-century  poetry  as, 
when  well  used,  a  reflex  of  eighteenth-century  classificatory  systems,  and 
justified  as  a  recognised  means  of  asserting  the  bonds  between  the  specific 
and  the  general  (‘Periphrasis  in  Eighteenth-Century  English  Verse  and  the 
Function  of  the  Direct  Article’ , Neophilologus  Vol.  59,  pp.  147-156). 

Of  great  interest  is  K.  C.  Phillipps’s  study,  ‘The  Language  of  Henry 
Esmond'  (ESts,  Vol.  57,  pp.  19-42).  This  analyses  the  qualities  of  Thack¬ 
eray’s  pastiche  of  eighteenth-century  English,  demonstrating  both  its 
skilfulness  and,  on  the  evidence  of  fluency  provided  by  the  autograph 
manuscript,  the  facility  with  which  Thackeray  provided  it. 

A  study  by  A.  C.  Partridge  of  the  language  of  Yeats,  Eliot  and  Auden41 
is  really  better  classified  as  a  work  of  criticism. 

(h)  History  of  linguistic  thought 

G.  A.  Padley’s  study  of  grammatical  theory  in  Western  Europe  1  500— 
170042  is  to  be  warmly  welcomed.  In  the  previous  decade  undue  attention 
had  been  paid  to  Port -Royal  read  out  of  context,  and  here  is  a  work  cover¬ 
ing  the  whole  enormous  field  of  post-mediaeval  grammatical  theory  up  to 
and  beyond  Port-Royal,  showing  that  work  as  the  culmination  of  a  fertile 
tradition  rather  than  the  first  step  in  a  new  direction.  Like  mediaeval 
grammatical  theory,  Renaissance  grammatical  theory  is  a  European  pheno¬ 
menon,  properly  understood  as  a  whole  of  interacting  parts,  and  mis¬ 
represented  by  any  history  confined  to  the  output  of  one  or  two  countries; 
but  unlike  mediaeval  grammar,  it  requires  mastery  of  a  wide  range  of 

38  Introduction  to  Literary  Stylistics.  A  discussion  of  dominant  structures  in  verse 
and  prose,  by  Anne  Cluysenaar.  B.  H.  Batsford,  Ltd.  pp.  160.  £2.50. 

39  Words  into  Rhythm.  English  speech  rhythm  in  verse  and  prose,  by  D.  W. 

Harding.  C.U.P.  pp.  viii  +  166.  £5.95.  _ 

40 Metrik  and  Sprachgeschichte ,  by  J.  Kurylowicz.  Warsaw:  Polish  Academy  of 
Sciences.  197  5. 

41  The  Language  of  Modern  Poetry:  Yeats,  Eliot,  Auden,  by  A.  C.  Partridge.  The 
Language  Library.  Andre  Deutsch.  1975.  pp.  352.  £7.50. 

42  Grammatical  Theory  in  Western  Europe,  1500-1700.  The  Latin  Tradition,  by 
G.  A.  Padley.  C.U.P.  pp.  xiv  +  300.  £1  3.75. 
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languages.  The  unity  Professor  Padley  seeks  to  trace  is  that  of  the  Latin 
tradition,  and  its  identity  is  something  he  senses  more  than  something 
built  from  first  principles.  It  covers  all  work  in  Latin,  and  those  works  in 
other  languages  whose  principles  were  general  rather  than  specific  to  one 
language.  To  my  mind  the  greater  strength  of  the  book  lies  in  its  treatment 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  this  may  be  partly  because  some  of  the 
coverage  of  the  seventeenth  century  has  to  be  remedial. 

A  collection  of  articles  by  some  thirty  scholars  is  edited  by  Herman 
Parrett  under  the  title  History  of  Linguistic  Thought  and  Contemporary 
Linguistics*2, ;  an  extended  study  of  late  nineteenth-  and  early  twentieth- 
century  Russian  linguistics  is  edited  by  Berezin44. 

Two  papers  examine  aspects  of  mediaeval  linguistic  theory.  G.  L. 
Bursill-Hall  continues  his  valued  contributions  in  this  field  in  ‘Johannes  de 
Garlandia,  Forgotten  Grammarian, and  the  Manuscript  Tradition’  ( Historio - 
graphia  Linguistica ,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  157-177;  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  the 
final  part  of  thisjournal  for  1976);  this  article  lists  the  relevant  manuscripts 
and  argues  for  a  systematic  study.  Maria  Luisa  Rivero  (in  the  same  journal, 
pp.  17-36)  analyses  from  the  work  of  ‘William  Sherwood  on  Composition 
and  Division’  six  sources  of  fallacies  based  on  language. 

There  is  a  good  yield  of  work  on  the  seventeenth  century.  James 
Riddell  (‘The  Beginning:  English  Dictionaries  of  the  First  Half  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century’,  LSE,  Vol.  VIII,  1974  (for  1973  and  1974,  publish¬ 
ed  1975)  supplements  Starnes  and  Noyes’s  account  of  the  early  English 
dictionaries  by  showing  that  Cawdrey,  Cockeram  and  Bullokar— especially 
Cockeram,  the  first  to  use  the  title  dictionary— used  a  number  of  hitherto 
unidentified  sources.  In  ‘A  17th  Century  Demonstration  of  Language 
Relationship:  Meric  Casaubon  on  English  and  Greek’  ( Historiography 
Linguistica,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  1-15)  John  F.  Eros  shows  that  Casaubon,  who  in 
turn  had  predecessors,  actually  outlines  and  applies  a  method  for  demon¬ 
strating  linguistic  relationship;  he  thought  English  was  derived  from  Greek, 
but  recognised  the  possibility  that  they  might  be  cognate.  John  A.  Trent- 
man  investigates  (in  the  same  volume,  pp.  179-201)  ‘The  study  of  Logic 
and  Language  in  England  in  the  Early  Seventeenth  Century’.  David  Yerkes 
demonstrates  that  Somner  owed  to  Dugdale’s  manuscript  dictionary  of 
OE  an  unacknowledged  debt  similar  in  scale  to  his  acknowledged  debts  to 
Nowell  and  Joscelyn  (‘Dugdale’s  Dictionary  and  Somner’s  Dictionarium' , 
ELN,  Vol.  XIV,  pp.  110-112). 

S.  F.  D.  Hughes  writes  on  ‘John  Cleland’s  role  in  the  history  of  Sanskrit 
studies  in  Europe’  (ArL,  Vol.  VIII  NS,  pp.  3-12).  He  points  out  that 
Cleland,  in  The  Way  to  Things  by  Words,  and  to  Words  by  Things  (1776) 
seems  to  anticipate  the  famous  observation  by  Sir  William  Jones  in  1 786  of 
a  genetic  relationship  between  Sanskrit  and  the  major  European  languages. 
In  fact  Cleland’s  remarks  are  an  inaccurate  plagiarism  from  an  inaccurate 
account  in  a  letter  by  Jean  Francois  du  Pons,  written  in  1740  and  publish¬ 
ed  in  1743.  They  therefore  do  not  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  the  history  of 
Sanskrit  scholarship  or  comparative  linguistics. 

43 History  of  Linguistic  Thought  and  Contemporary  Linguistics,  ed.  by  Herman 
Parret.  Berlin:  W.  de  Gruyter.  pp.  ix  +  816.  DM.  1  80. 

44 Russkoejazykoznanie,  by  F.  M.  Berezin.  Moskva:  Izd.  “Nauka”.  pp.  366. 
1R. 76K. 
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The  admirable  series  of  fas cimile -editions  under  the  title  Grammatica 
Universalis  has  produced  two  more  volumes.  One  is  the  major  work  of 
Dieudonne  Thiebault,  the  1802  edition  of  his  Grammaire  philosophique. 
Thiebault  lived  from  1733  to  1807,  and  was  enabled  to  bring  his  con¬ 
siderable  gifts  to  fruition,  not  only  by  direct  teaching  but  also  by  extensive 
publication,  as  a  result  of  that  enlightened  outlook  in  certain  European 
countries  which  saw  fit  to  create  secure  posts  with  comfortable  incomes 
for  people  who  were  in  effect  general  linguists-and  to  do  it  almost  two 
centuries  before  the  first  Chair  of  General  Linguistics  was  established  in 
this  country.  Thiebault  was  appointed  in  1765  to  the  Chair  of  General 
Grammar  in  the  newly  founded  Military  School  of  Berlin;  indeed,  in  the 
preface  to  the  work  now  re-printed  he  complained  that  General  Grammar 
was  a  misnomer  for  Philosophical  Grammar.  In  this  mature  work  he 
demonstrates  strong  historical  understanding  and  functionalist  sympathies; 
he  does  not  flinch  before  the  trickiest  semantic  issues,  though  perhaps  he 
does  not  resolve  them  to  our  satisfaction.  This  new  edition  includes  a 
wholly  admirable  introduction,  biographical,  bibliographical,  and  critical, 
by  Daniel  Droixhe45  .  The  other  is  Schmitthenner’s  1826  Ursprachlehre46 . 
This  also  highly  productive  scholar  (not  only  in  linguistics)  was  a  historian. 
The  work  now  reproduced  demonstrates  the  rapidity  with  which  Indo- 
European  studies  advanced  in  European  universities.  Schmitthenner  was 
only  thirty  when  this  book  was  produced,  but  he  had  mastered  and  in 
some  ways  outstripped  the  work  of  the  more  famous  names  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  decade.  His  aim  was  to  raise  etymology  to  a  secure  position  among  the 
branches  of  learning,  and  he  made  remarkable  progress  during  his  short  life 
(d.  1850).  This  time  the  introduction,  economical,  but  telling  the  reader 
exactly  what  he  needs  to  know,  is  by  Herbert  Brekle,  general  editor  of  the 
series. 

Helmut  Genaust  adds  items  and  comments  to  the  bibliography  of 
Saussure  in  ‘Complements  a  la  “Bibliographia  Saussuriana”  ’  Historio- 
graphia  Linguistica,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  37-87).  It  would  appear  that  a  substantial 
volume  in  memory  of  Friedrich  Diez  has  been  produced  by  Neiderehe  and 
Haarmann47 ,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  it. 


Section  II 

This  section  is  different  from  that  of  previous  years.  I  have  chosen  to 
devote  one  sub-section,  English  Grammar,  to  work  which  has  a  clear 
English  focus  and  which  involves  a  description  of  some  aspect  or  aspects  of 
English.  I  have  adopted  a  practice  of  grouping  together  works  on  syntax, 

45  Grammaire  philosophique  ou  la  metaphysique,  la  logique,  et  la  grammaire, 
reunies  en  un  seul  corps  de  doctrine ,  by  Dieudonne  Thiebault.  Nouvelle  impression 
en  facsimile  de  l’edition  de  1802,  avec  une  introduction  par  Daniel  Droixhe.  Gram¬ 
matica  Universalis  II.  Stuttgart -Bad  Cannstatt:  Friedrich  Frommann  Verlag,  Gunther 
Holtzboog  KG.  1977.  pp.  66*,  xxii,  303,  251  (in  one). 

46  Ursprachlehre  Entwurf  zu  einem  System  der  Grammatik,  by  Friedrich  Schmitt¬ 
henner.  Faksimile-Neudruck  der  Ausgabe-1  826.  Introduction  by  Herbert  E.  Brekle. 
Grammatica  Universalis,  12.  Stuttgart -Bad  Cannstatt:  Freidrich  Frommann  Verlag, 
Gunther  Holtzboog  KG.  pp.  50*,  xii,  348. 

41  In  Memoriam  Friedrich  Diez,  ed.  by  H-J.  Niederehe  and  H.  Haarman.  Amster¬ 
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semantics  and  lexis  under  the  general  heading  of  Linguistic  Theory.  I  also 
turn  the  section  inside  out:  that  is,  rather  than  beginning  with  inter¬ 
disciplinary  topics  and  moving  inwards,  I  have  chosen  to  begin  with 
English  Grammar,  and  to  move  outwards.  The  order  of  material  is,  there¬ 
fore,  as  follows:  (a)  English  Grammar;  (b)  Linguistic  Theory;  (c)  Psycho¬ 
linguistics;  (d)  Sociolinguistics;  (e)  General.  Particular  mention  should  be 
made  here  of  Language  and  Language  Behavior  Abstracts**  which  remains 
a  useful  general  bibliographical  aid  (see  Y W  54.48). 

(a)  English  Grammar 

Rodney  Huddleston  provides  a  fairly  orthodox  Chomskian  account  of 
English  transformational  syntax49 .  He  leads  the  beginner  from  the  aims 
and  scope  of  transformational  grammar  through  the  development  of  the 
‘standard  theory’  and  finally,  and  less  satisfactorily,  to  the  later  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  extended  standard  theory  and  generative  semantics.  The 
account  is  clear  and  lucid  and  only  occasionally  too  densely  packed  for  the 
beginner.  Of  particular  interest  to  the  more  advanced  student  is  the  chapter 
on  auxiliary  verbs.  Culi cover50  aims  to  present  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  formal  syntax  of  natural  language.  The  related  aim  of  ‘acquainting 
the  reader  with  a  selection  of  the  standard  phenomena  of  English  syntax 
that  have  formed  the  basis  of  the  important  work  in  linguistics  in  the  past 
twenty  years’  tends  to  predominate.  Culicover  uses  all  the  obvious  devices 
to  help  the  reader,  ending  each  chapter  with  a  set  of  problems  and  exercises 
and  providing  carefully  worked  out  further  readings,  and  closes  the  book 
with  a  useful  and  stimulating  chapter  on  the  learnability  of  transforma¬ 
tional  grammars:  any  reader  who  has  got  this  far  will  surely  be  encouraged 
to  examine  for  himself  some  of  the  major  theoretical  issues.  Beginning 
English  Grammar 51  by  Samuel  Keyser  and  Paul  Postal  is  aimed  at  readers 
who  have  no  background  in  linguistics  at  all.  They  attempt  to  present 
‘various  fragments’  of  English  grammar  and  more  importantly,  to  intro¬ 
duce  and  exemplify  a  method  of  enquiry.  The  text  makes  very  few  explicit 
links  with  current  theories  and  controversies,  which  may  cause  the  beginner 
unnecessary  difficulties. 

Joseph  L.  Emonds52  presents  a  far  more  demanding  and  controversial 
account  of  the  transformational  approach  to  English  syntax.  Despite  the 
clarity  of  presentation,  he  is  surely  over-optimistic  in  suggesting  that  those 
who  do  not  have  a  full  command  of  the  theoretical  exposition  can  never¬ 
theless  make  use  of  the  data  on  particular  aspects.  Emonds  makes  several 
important  original  contributions  to  transformational  theory:  in  particular 
he  proposes  a  structure  preserving  constraint  according  to  which  all  trans¬ 
formational  processes  except  those  involving  deletion  under  identity  must 
be  either  root,  structure -preserving  or  local  transformations.  The  distinc- 

48  Language  and  Language  Behaviour  Abstracts.  Vol.  9. 

49  An  Introduction  to  English  Transformational  Syntax,  by  Rodney  Huddleston. 
(English  Language  Series,  10).  Longman,  pp.  xiii  +  273. 

so  Syntax,  by  Peter  W.  Culicover.  New  York  and  London:  Academic  Press,  pp.  xi 
+  316.  £7.80. 

51  Beginning  English  Grammar,  by  Samuel  Jay  Keyser  and  Paul  M.  Postal.  New 
York  and  London:  Harper  &  Row.  pp.  xi  +  436. 

52  A  Transformational  Approach  to  English  Syntax:  Root,  Structure-Preserving 
and  Local  Transformation,  by  J.  L.  Emonds.  New  York  and  London:  Academic 
Press,  pp.  xii  +  266. 
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tion  between  root  and  non-root  transformations,  which  according  to 
Emonds  have  very  different  properties,  has  been  fairly  influential  and  is 
discussed  by  Chomsky  in  Chapter  3  of  Reflections  on  Language  (see 
below,  p.  30). 

Away  from  TG  theory  and  exposition,  those  features  which  characterise 
a  piece  of  language  as  a  ‘text’  rather  than  a  set  of  unrelated  sentences  are 
examined  by  Halliday  and  Hasan  in  Cohesion  in  English53.  Fundamental 
to  their  theoretical  account  is  the  view  that  text  is  not  a  structural  but  a 
semantic  unit.  Similarly  cohesion  is  defined  as  a  semantic  concept  referring 
to  relations  of  meaning  that  exist  within  the  text  and  define  it  as  a  text. 
However  as  cohesion  is  expressed  partly  through  the  grammar  and  partly 
through  the  vocabulary,  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  both  grammatical  and 
lexical  cohesion.  Separate  chapters  deal  with  reference,  substitution, 
ellipsis  and  conjunction  and  lexical  cohesion,  in  particular  reiteration  and 
collocation.  In  Chapter  7,  the  particular  types  of  meaning  realised  by 
different  cohesive  relations  are  explained.  ‘The  analysis  of  cohesion, 
together  with  other  aspects  of  texture,  will  not  in  general  add  anything 
new  to  the  interpretation  of  a  text.  What  it  will  do  is  to  show  why  the  text 
is  interpreted  in  a  certain  way.  .  The  final  chapter  presents  a  method¬ 
ology  for  the  analysis  of  cohesion  together  with  sample  analyses  of  seven 
short  texts.  The  book  is  a  refreshingly  thorough  and  comprehensive 
account  of  an  important  field. 

H.  Chr.  Wekker54  aims  to  discuss  the  syntax  and  semantics  of  the  most 
important  verbal  constructions  used  to  express  futurity  in  English.  In 
particular  he  discusses:  will/shall  +  infinitive  (‘The  parcel  will  arrive 
tomorrow’);  the  simple  future  present  (‘The  parcel  arrives  tomorrow’); 
the  progressive  future  present  (‘The  parcel  is  arriving  tomorrow’);  will/shall 
plus  progressive  infinitive  (’The  parcel  will  be  arriving  tomorrow’)  and  ‘be 
going  to’  +  infinitive  (‘The  parcel  is  going  to  arrive  tomorrow’).  Wekker 
argues  that  there  is  syntactic  and  semantic  evidence  for  distinguishing 
between  the  temporal  and  modal  uses  of  ‘will’  and  ‘shall’,  and  for  regard¬ 
ing  them  in  their  temporal  use  as  tense  auxiliaries  rather  than  indicators  of 
modality.  In  common  with  other  treatments  of  the  modals,  the  author  at 
times  minimizes  the  problems  in  searching  for  ‘the  meaning  of’  individual 
modals.  As  the  examples  come  exclusively  from  radio  and  the  press  they 
may  be  regarded  as  representing  too  restricted  a  variety. 

Nils-Lennart  Johannesson55  avoids  the  pitfall  of  attempting  to  assign 
inherent  meaning  to  individual  modals.  In  the  direct  traditions  of  Sidney 
Lamb,  he  presents  a  stratificational  account  of  the  modal  auxiliaries  and 
concerns  himself  with  the  way  in  which  the  modals  can  be  used  to  express 
a  participant’s  ‘involvement’  with  a  proposition.  Volume  7  of  Syntax  and 
Semantics,  Notes  from  the  Linguistic  Underground  (see  below,  p.  31)  con¬ 
tains  a  useful  reprint  of  Don  Larkin’s  ‘Some  Notes  on  English  Modals’ 

53  Cohesion  in  English,  by  M.  A.  K.  Halliday  and  Ruquaiya  Hasan.  Longman, 
pp.  xv  +  374. £5 . 

54  The  Expression  of  Future  Time  in  Contemporary  British  English,  by  H.  Chr. 
Wekker  North-Holland  Linguistic  Series.  28.  Amsterdam:  North-Holland  Publishing 
Company,  pp.  xi  +  173. 

33  The  English  Modal  Auxiliaries:  A  Stratificational  Account,  by  Nils-Lennart 
Johannesson.  Stockholm  Studies  in  English  xxxvi.  Stockholm:  Almquist  and  Wiksell 
International,  pp.  165. 
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(pp.  387-398).  The  author  concentrates  on  ‘will’,  ‘can’  and  ‘must’  and 
examines  the  systematic  differences  in  meaning  between  these  modals  and 
their  supposed  paraphrases.  The  difference  between  ‘Johnny  must  play  in 
his  own  yard  today’  and  ‘Johnny  has  to  play  in  his  own  yard  today’  is  said 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  presupposition  present  in  a 
‘must’  predication  which  is  absent  from  ‘have  to’.  However,  as  the  author 
admits,  the  exact  nature  of  this  presupposition  remains  unclear.  While 
Larkin’s  interpretations  may  be  controversial,  he  gives  clear  recognition  to 
the  importance  of  paraphrase  relations.  D.  Walton56  examines  the  type  of 
analysis  of  ‘can’  which  suggests  that  to  say  ‘I  can  do  X’  means  that  there  is 
no  sufficient  condition  for  my  not  doing  X.  The  suggestion  is  made  that 
this  type  of  analysis  demands  a  more  precise  formulation  if  it  is  to  with¬ 
stand  evidence  from  a  host  of  counter-examples.  Finally  on  the  modals, 
D.  Kalogjera57  aims  briefly  to  show,  by  reference  to  various  sources,  that 
practical  statements  on  the  modals  have  become  enriched  in  a  selective 
way. 

An  analysis  of  the  underlying  structures  of  such  quantifiers  as  ‘all’, 
‘every’,  ‘each’,  ‘many’  is  presented  by  Guy  Carden58  within  the  context  of 
linguistic  variation.  The  book  is  an  ambitious  attempt  to  bring  together 
logical  and  linguistic  theory  in  the  context  of  language  variation,  but  almost 
inevitably  the  reader  is  required  to  suspend  judgment  and  refrain  from 
questioning  rather  too  often. 

The  Survey  of  Spoken  English  (SSE)  at  Lund  University  has  produced 
several  items  of  interest.  The  SSE  makes  use  of  spoken  English  material 
collected  and  transcribed  for  the  Survey  of  English  Usage  (SEU)  under  the 
direction  of  Randolph  Quirk.  A  Select  Bibliography  of  Studies  in  Spoken 
English 59  by  Cecilia  Thavenius  provides  some  account  of  previous  research 
in  the  area  of  spoken  English.  Priority  is  given  to  items  which  discuss 
specific  features  of  spoken  English  and  which  attempt  to  show  how  such 
features  differ  from  those  of  written  English.  Items  which  relate  prosodic 
aspects  to  grammar  and  communication  are  also  highlighted.  The  author 
provides  an  annotated  bibliography  containing  10  items  followed  by  a 
longer  list  (65  items)  of  other  relevant  material,  which  suggests  that  it  may 
be  extremely  difficult  to  set  the  boundaries  for  this  topic.  In  the  same 
series,  Bengt  Orestrom60  examines  the  supposedly  anomalous  use  of  /6l/ 
rather  than  /od/  before  consonants.  Using  a  corpus  of  64  texts  each  of 
approximately  5000  words  from  the  SEU  Orestrom  examines  whether 
/6i/  occurs  randomly  or  correlates  with  specific  phonetic,  prosodic  or  syn¬ 
tactic  features.  Unable  to  find  any  obvious  correlation  with  such  features, 
the  author  provides  evidence  to  support  the  claim  that  the  choice  of  the 

56 ‘Some  Considerations  on  the  “Nihil  Obstat”  Analysis  of  the  Modal  Auxiliary 
Verb  “Can”,  by  David  Walton  in  Studia  Anglica  Posnaniensia  VIII.  Warsaw,  pp.  55- 
63. 

57 ‘Practical  Statements  on  the  English  Modals  and  Current  Research’  by  D. 
Kalogjera  in  Studia  Romanica  et  Anglica  Zagrebiensa.  No.  39.  July  1975.  pp. 
215-226. 

58 English  Quantifiers:  Logical  Structure  and  Linguistic  Variation,  by  Guy  Carden. 
New  York  and  London:  Academic  Press. 

59 A  Select  Bibliography  of  Spoken  English,  by  Cecilia  Thavenius.  Survey  of 
Spoken  English.  Sweden:  University  of  Lund.  pp.  14. 

60  Why  ‘/dl/book’?,  by  Bengt  Orestrom.  Survey  of  Spoken  English.  Sweden: 
University  of  Lund.  pp.  13. 
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anomalous  form  may  be  conditioned  by  presence  of  hesitation  phenomena. 

Robert  Beard61  (‘Once  more  on  the  analysis  of  ed-adjectives’)  re¬ 
examines  the  assumption  that  the  ‘ed’  of  ed-adjectives  means  ‘to  inalien¬ 
ably  possess’  and  argues  that  as  word  derivation  is  a  lexical  process  then 
inalienable  possession  must  also  be  a  lexical  process.  An  attempt  to  give  a 
more  precise  account  of  the  notion  ‘inalienable  possession’  is  given  by 
Magnus  Ljung62  .  However,  as  Ljung  admits  his  analysis  still  leaves  unsolv¬ 
ed  the  question  of  why  ‘blue-sweatered  frog’  is  (in  theory)  acceptable  but 
‘two-carred  man’  is  not.  Both  these  short  accounts  are  responses  to  R.  A. 
Hudson’s  1975  article63  on  problems  in  the  analysis  of  ed-adjectives. 

Ewa  Iwanicka64  analyses  the  process  of  formulating  the  affirmative, 
negative  and  so-type  responses  to  ‘Yes-No’  questions  and  examines  the 
semantic  implications  of  each  type  of  response.  The  claim  that  ‘that’  in 
relative  clauses  is  not  a  relative  pronoun  but  a  conjunction  is  made  by 
Herbert  F.  W.  Stahlke  in  Which  That  {Language ,  Vol.  52,  pp.  584-609). 
Stahlke  also  aims  to  show  the  way  in  which  the  ‘that’  of  relative  clauses 
is  related  to  its  use  as  a  complementizer  with  declarative  verbs.  Front- 
shifted  ‘ing’  groups  as  in  ‘Pervading  the  debate  was  the  very  real  fear  of  the 
African  population  explosion’  are  examined  by  Bertil  Sundby  in  The  -ing 
form  revisited  {Lingua.  40,  pp.  321-330).  The  article  concludes  with  the 
comment  that  in  earlier  English  ‘writers  were  content  with  the  “there  be” 
version:  the  -ing  structure  lay  dormant  until  twentieth  century  journalists 
saw  the  need  for  it  and  called  it  to  life’.  Finally,  Chomsky’s  claim  that  in 
the  underlying  structure  of  the  passive  ‘by  D  is  an  agent  phrase  related  in 
ways  that  are  still  unclear  to  adverbials  of  means  and  manner’  is  question¬ 
ed  by  Alan  Crocket  in  Some  Remarks  on  the  Passive 65 .  Crocket  is  primarily 
concerned  with  examining  the  phenomenon  that  the  passive  construction 
typically  reflects  a  certain  ambiguity. 

(b)  Linguistic  Theory 

Montague  Grammar66 ,  edited  by  Barbara  Hall  Partee,  should  make 
Montague’s  work  accessible  to  a  somewhat  wider  audience.  Despite  the 
excellent  clarity  of  presentation,  the  subject  matter  is  difficult  and  de¬ 
manding,  especially  to  those  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  formal  logic.  A 
short  but  essential  preface  gives  a  general  indication  of  the  content  of  each 
article  and  suggests  an  order  of  reading  for  those  who  wish  a  ‘gentle  intro¬ 
duction’  to  the  field.  The  article  by  David  Lewis  entitled  ‘General  Seman¬ 
tics’  is  already  a  classic  in  this  area,  and  serves  as  an  important  introduction 
to  the  background  of  possible  world  semantics,  categorial  grammar  and  the 
intension/extension  distinction.  Partee’s  own  contribution,  ‘Some  Trans- 


61  ‘Once  more  on  the  analysis  of  ed-adjectives’,  by  Robert  Beard.  In  Journal  of 
Linguistics  Vol.  12.  pp.  15  5-157. 

62 ‘-ed  adjectives  revisited’,  by  Magnus  Ljung.  Journal  of  Linguistics  Vol.  12. 
pp. 159-168. 

63,Problems  in  the  analysis  of  ed-adjectives’.  by  R.  A.  Hudson.  Journal  of  Linguistics 
Vol.  II.  pp.  69-72. 

64‘Yes  No  and  So’,  by  Ewa  Iwanicka  in  Studia  Anglica  Posnaniensia  VIII.  Warsaw: 
pp. 65-75 . 

65 ‘Some  Remarks  on  the  Passive’,  by  Alan  Crocket  in  The  University  of  Saga 
Studies  in  English.  No.  4.  Saga:  Japan,  pp.  1-16. 

66 Montague  Grammar,  ed.  by  Barbara  Hall  Partee.  New  York  and  London: 
Academic  Press,  pp.  XV  +  370.  £15.45. 
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formational  Extensions  of  Montague  Grammar’  is  most  explicit  in  its 
statement  of  the  basic  tenets  of  Montague’s  theory.  The  reader  is  encourag¬ 
ed  to  continue  to  grapple  with  difficult  but  stimulating  linguistic  problems. 

A  return  to  the  ‘standard  theory’  of  transformational  grammar  is 
proposed  by  Bever,  Katz  and  Langendoen  in  An  Integrated  Theory  of 
Linguistic  Ability61 .  Their  view  that  the  present  proliferation  of  diverse 
theories  within  the  TG  camp  is  a  disgrace  to  the  profession  seems  uneces- 
sarily  negative  although  they  are  right  to  suggest  that  this  lack  of  theoreti¬ 
cal  unity  has  led  to  confusion  in  psycholinguistics,  sociolinguistics  and 
anthropological  linguistics.  The  editors  try  to  reconsider  both  the  Chom- 
skian  extension  of  the  standard  theory  (students  now  have  to  grapple  with 
the  ‘revised  extended  standard  theory’)  and  its  main  rival,  the  generative 
semantics  approach,  to  show  that  the  standard  theory  has  been  abandoned 
‘much  too  hastily’.  A  crucial  feature  of  the  standard  theory  is  the  positing 
of  a  level  of  deep  syntactic  structure  with  special  properties  that  give  it  a 
unique  place  in  the  explanation  of  grammatical  phenomena.  The  current 
‘revised  extended  standard  theory’  is  seen  as  a  further  diminution  of  the 
principle  that  all  important  grammatical  relations  connecting  sound  and 
meaning  are  located  far  beneath  the  surface  structure  of  sentences.  Katz 
and  Bever’s  ‘The  Fall  and  Rise  of  Empiricism’  is  deliberately  historical, 
outlining  the  Chomskian  ‘revolution’  involving  the  overthrow  of  the  ‘old 
order’,  and  describing  in  some  detail  the  present  post-revolutionary  period 
with  its  ‘revolutionary  old  guard’  and  ‘counter-revolutionaries’.  Such 
terminology  certainly  allows  a  vivid,  but  over-simple,  dramatization  of  the 
current  scene.  Whether  they  know  or  intend  it,  the  generative  semanti cists 
are  reintroducing  an  empiricist  interpretation  of  the  formal  model  of 
grammar.  Several  of  the  articles  develop  Bever’s  attempts  to  show  that  a 
theory  of  speech  perception  can  account  for  many  facts  about  acceptability 
and  language  universals.  Other  papers  examine  whether  the  standard 
theory,  together  with  a  theory  of  speech  perception,  can  deal  adequately 
with  phenomena  which  might  otherwise  necessitate  abandoning  the  stand¬ 
ard  theory. 

Noam  Chomsky  in  Reflections  on  Language 68  provides  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  (Katz  et  al.  would  say  erosion  of)  the  notion  of  deep  structure. 
Chomsky’s  claim  (p.  83)  that  ‘a  suitably  enriched  notion  of  surface 
structure  suffices  to  determine  the  meaning  of  sentences  under  interpretive 
rules’  may  appear  as  a  straightforward  denial  of  the  central  thesis  of  trans¬ 
formational  generative  grammar.  Chomsky  himself  is  keen  to  illustrate  that 
his  observations  do  reflect  a  change  in  the  status  of  deep  grammar.  Much 
of  Chapter  3  (‘Some  General  Features  of  Language’)  is  given  over  to 
discussion  of  technical  issues,  including  the  principle  of  subjacency,  ‘island 
constraints’  and  more  particularly  the  so-called  trace  theory  of  movement 
rules.  According  to  Chomsky,  ‘when  a  transformation  moves  a  phrase  P 
from  position  X  to  position  Y  it  leaves  in  position  X  a  trace  bound  by  P’. 
The  importance  of  this  theory  is  that  such  ‘traces’  allow  the  surface 
structure  to  reveal  information  about  transformational  derivation  thus 

67 An  Integrated  Theory  of  Linguistic  Ability,  ed.  by  Thomas  G.  Bever,  Jerrold  J. 
Katz  and  D.  Terence  Langerdoan.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  pp.  viii,  432. 

6  8  Reflections  on  Language,  by  Noam  Chomsky.  Fontana/Collins,  pp.  269. 
pb  £1.50. 
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giving  access  to  ‘deep’  structure  relations  of  surface  constituents.  Given 
this  extra  dimension,  surface  structures  can  be  regarded  as  adequate  for 
semantic  interpretation.  While  this  section  is  relatively  technical,  but 
theoretically  highly  significant,  much  of  the  volume,  which  is  essentially 
an  elaborated  version  of  the  Whidden  Lectures  delivered  at  McMaster 
University  in  1975,  can  be  approached  quite  confidently  by  a  non-specialist. 

John  Searle’s  review  of  Reflections  on  Language 69  is  itself  a  fascinating 
contribution  to  the  debate  between  those,  like  Searle,  who  wish  to  focus 
on  language  as  ‘rule  governed  behaviour'  and  those  who  regard  peformance 
factors  as  relevant,  but  not  central  to,  the  linguist’s  task. 

Academic  Press  have  published  three  further  volumes  in  their  Syntax 
and  Semantics  series.  Volume  570  provides  12  articles  on  Japanese  genera¬ 
tive  grammar  and  includes  important  contributions  by  Susume  Kuno 
(‘Subject  Raising’),  Naomi  Hanaoka  McGloin( ‘Negation’),  James  McCawley 
(‘Relativization’)  and  Masayoshi  Shibatani  (‘Causativization’).  Shibatani 
takes  up  the  subject  of  causatives  again  in  his  role  as  editor  of  Volume  6  of 
the  series  entitled  The  Grammar  of  Causative  Constructions 71  .  The  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter  provides  a  clear  account  of  the  reasons  for  the  importance 
of  causative  constructions  in  the  development  of  recent  linguistic  theory. 
The  rest  of  the  volume  is  divided  into  two  sections:  Part  I,  examines 
general  theoretical  issues;  Part  II  discusses  these  issues  with  reference  to 
particular  languages  and  language  families,  including  Bantu,  Hindu-Urdu, 
Hungarian  and  Mandarin  Chinese.  Volume  7  differs  from  its  predecessors 
in  that  most  of  the  articles  were  written  in  the  1960s.  As  the  title, Notes 
from  the  Linguistic  Underground 72  ,  suggests,  most  of  the  contributions 
have  not  previously  appeared  in  a  regular  English-language  publication 
although  many  of  them  have  had  considerable  influence  and  are  frequently 
cited  in  TG  literature.  In  terms  of  the  modem  historical  development  of 
linguistic  theory,  this  volume  could  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  in 
an  impressive  series.  A  collection  of  reprints73  including  standard  articles 
by  Frantz,  McCawley,  G.  Lakoff,  Morgan,  Grice  and  Fleisher  compiled  by 
Jadwiga  Nawrocka-Fisiak  for  Polish  students  may  also  prove  useful  to 
English  readers. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  TG  grammarians  respond  to  Richard 
Hudson’s  Arguments  for  a  N on-transformational  Grammar 74  and  his 
alternative  ‘which  is  better  at  doing  the  things  transformationalists  want  to 
do,  but  can  do  them  without  the  use  of  either  transformations  or  the 
deep/surface  distinction  in  syntax’.  The  book  takes  Hallidayan  systemic 
grammar  a  stage,  or  several  stages,  further  although  Hudson  in  fact  aban- 

69 ‘The  Rule  of  the  Language  Game’,  by  John  Searle.  TLS  Sept.  10th  1976. 

pp. 1118-1 120. 

70  Japanese  Generative  Grammar ,  ed.  by  John  P.  Kimball  and  Masayoshi  Shibatani. 
Syntax  and  Semantics.  Vol.  5.  London  and  New  York:  Academic  Press. 

71  The  Grammar  of  Causative  Constructions,  ed.  by  Masayoshi  Shibatani.  Syntax 
and  Semantics.  Vol.  6.  London  and  New  York:  Academic  Press,  pp.  xx  +  497.  £15.55. 

12 Notes  from  the  Linguistic  Underground,  ed.  by  James  D.  McCawley.  Syntax 
and  Semantics.  Vol.  7.  London  and  New  York:  Academic  Press,  pp.  xx  +  453. 

73 Readings  in  Generative  Semantics,  compiled  by  Jadwiga  Nawrocka-Fisiak. 
Poznan:  Uniwersystet  in  Adama  Mickiewicza  w.  Poznanice.  pp.  145.  zt.  17. 

7 4  Arguments  for  a  Non-Transformational  Grammar ,  by  Richard  Hudson.  Chicago 
and  London:  The  U.  of  Chicago  P.  pp.  X  +  214. 
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dons  the  term  system  in  favour  of  what  he  calls  ‘classification  rules  .  The 
new  type  proposed  by  Hudson,  called  ‘daughter-dependency  grammar  , 
also  attempts  to  combine  elements  of  American  constituency  grammar 
with  European -style  dependency  grammar.  Readers  will  be  able  to  examine 
for  themselves  the  links  between  Hudson’s  reformulation  of  systemic 
grammar  and  what  could  be  seen  as  the  ‘standard  systemic  theory’  by 
reference  to  two  other  Hallidayan-inspired  publications.  The  first,  edited 
by  Gunther  Kress75 ,  contains  selected  papers  by  Michael  Halliday  with 
introductions  and  bibliographies  by  Kress.  The  book  brings  together  the 
familiar  classic  articles  (‘Categories  of  the  Theory  of  Grammar’,  ‘Theme 
and  Information  in  the  English  Clause’,  ‘Modality  and  Modulation  in 
English’)  and  less  well  known,  in  some  cases  previously  unpublished, 
papers.  Criteria  for  exclusion  are  not  always  clear:  the  absence  of  the 
important  ‘Notes  on  transitivity  and  theme  in  English’76  ,  makes  it  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  this  compilation  would  be  totally  adequate  as  an  introduction 
to  Halliday’s  work.  It  should  also  be  said  however  that  the  book  is  well 
organised,  leading  the  reader  from  an  account  of  the  central  notions  of 
system  and  function,  through  the  general  theoretical  framework  of  the 
systemic  approach  to  actual  descriptions  of  English.  Margaret  Berry  in 
Volume  2  of  her  Introduction  to  Systemic  Linguistics11  focuses  on  levels 
of  language  other  than  grammar  and  provides  separate  chapters  on  lexis, 
phonology,  graphology  and  context  as  well  as  an  important  chapter  on  the 
scale  of  ‘realisation’.  The  book  must  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
earlier  volume  (see  YW  56.  61)  otherwise  it  suffers  too  greatly  from  the 
lack  of  descriptive  material. 

Elizabeth  Bates  has  translated  the  1973  publication  Elementi  di  Gram- 
matica  by  Dominico  Parisi  and  Francesco  Antinucci78 .  The  authors  and 
the  translator  are  all  better  known  for  their  work  in  child  language  studies. 
A  foreword  identifies  ‘a  version  of  the  generative  semantics  model,  develop¬ 
ing  it  in  its  own  terms  and  with  no  intellectual  prerequisites  in  either 
linguistics  or  formal  logic’. 

Moving  now  to  treatments  of  particular  areas  of  grammar,  two  publica¬ 
tions  especially  worthy  to  note  are  Subject  and  Topic19  edited  by  Charles  N. 
Li,  and  Aspect 80  by  Bernard  Comrie.  The  first  contains  eighteen  articles, 
most  of  which  were  presented  at  a  symposium  on  Subject  and  Topic  at  the 
University  of  California,  Santa  Barabara  in  1  975,  examining  the  syntactic, 
semantic  and  discourse  characteristics  of  the  notions  of  subject  and  topic,  by 
data  from  a  great  variety  of  language  families,  including  Sino-Tibetan,  Afro- 
Asiatic  and  Altaic.  This  volume  is  primarily  of  theoretical  importance,  and 

1 5 Halliday:  System  and  Function  in  Language:  Selected  Papers ,  ed.  by  Gunther 
Kress.  O.U.P.  pp.  xxi  +  250. 

76 ‘Notes  on  Transitivity  and  Theme  in  English’  Journal  of  Linguistics  Vol.  Ill 
pp.  37-81,  Vol.  Ill  pp.  199-244  and  Vol.  IV  pp.  179-215. 

11  An  Introduction  to  Systemic  Linguistics:  2  Level  and  Links ,  by  Margaret  Berry. 
B.H.  Batsford  Ltd.  pp.  viii  +  142.  £2.95. 

78 Essentials  of  Grammar,  by  Domenico  Parisi  and  Francesco  Antinucci.  New 
York  and  London:  Academic  Press,  pp.  x  +  181.  £7.10. 

79  Subject  and  Topic ,  ed.  by  E.  Charles  N.  Li.  New  York  and  London:  Academic 
Press,  pp.  xiii  +  594.  £13.10. 

80  Aspect,  by  Bernard  Comrie.  Cambridge  Textbooks  in  Linguistics.  C.U.P.  pp.ix 
+  142.  £2.95. 
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the  book  as  a  whole  deserves  close  attention.  Comrie’s  book,  Aspect  is 
intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  notion  of  aspect  and  related  concepts. 
The  book  is  traditional  both  in  its  use  of  what  the  author  himself  calls 
‘the  general  terms  of  traditional  grammar’  and  in  its  manipulation  of  a 
wide  variety  of  languages  to  illustrate  theoretical  points.  Also  relevant  here 
is  ‘Durative  Aspect:  the  Process  of  No  Change’  by  Walter  Cook81  . 

The  Grammar  of  Adverbials9'1  is  a  translation  of  the  1972  Averbial- 
semantik  by  Renate  Bartsch.  The  aim  of  this  detailed  and  often  difficult 
work  is  to  account  for  the  inference  properties  of  adverbial  subcategories 
together  with  paraphrase  properties  and  properties  relating  to  adjunction 
and  co-ordination.  The  inherent  difficulty  of  the  subject  is  not  helped  by 
problems  with  the  English  translation.  Nils  Enkvist  and  Viljo  Kohonen 
have  edited  a  volume  on  Approaches  to  Word  Order 83  in  the  Reports  on 
Text  Linguistics  series.  The  basic  principle  underlying  the  fourteen  con¬ 
tributions  is  that  although  syntax  is  hierarchic,  linguistic  structures  must 
be  expressed  through  ordered  linear  chains  of  spoken  or  written  symbols. 
The  volume  includes  general  theoretical  discussions  as  well  as  papers  on 
word-order  in  particular  languages. 

Finally,  in  this  section,  we  turn  to  several  items  dealing  with  semantic 
theory.  F.  R.  Palmer’s  Semantics 84  is  an  introductory  work  covering  such 
topics  as  the  scope  of  semantics,  lexical  structure  and  linguistic  context. 
Given  the  extent  to  which  semantics  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  recent 
linguistic  theory  it  is  somewhat  disappointing  to  find  that  Palmer’s  account 
examines  recent  issues  only  in  the  final  chapter  and  then  in  a  rather 
cursory  manner.  However,  it  is  likely  that  the  general  style  and  approach 
of  this  work  will  make  it  a  popular  choice  for  undergraduate  courses  in 
semantics. 

Computational  Semantics 85  is  said  by  the  editors  to  be  not  so  much  a 
new  subject  as  a  new  way  of  looking  at  old  subjects,  in  particular,  a  new 
approach  to  the  study  of  comprehension.  The  book  consists  of  twelve 
articles  used  by  the  authors  as  the  basis  of  a  university  course  in  semantics. 

(c)  Psycholinguistics 

There  are  several  introductions  to  the  field:  Insup  Taylor  has  written  a 
straightforward  Introduction  to  Psycholinguistics9,6 ;  Helen  and  Charles 
Cairns  subtitle  their  work  A  Cognitive  View  of  Language91 ;  Jean  Aitchison 


81 ‘Durative  Aspect:  The  Process  of  No  Change’,  by  Walter  Cook.  Georgetown 
University  Working  Papers  on  Language  and  Linguistics  12.  pp.  1-23. 

82  The  Grammar  Adverbials.  A  Study  in  the  Semantics  and  Syntax  of  Adverbial 
Constructions,  by  Renate  Bartsch.  North  Holland  Linguistic  Series.  16.  Amsterdam: 
North  Holland  Publishing  Company,  pp.  xii  +  390. 

83 Reports  on  Text  Linguistics:  Approaches  to  Word  Order,  ed.  by  Nils  Erik 
Enkvist  and  Viljo  Kohonen.  Finland:  Research  Institute  of  the  Abo  Akademi  Found¬ 
ation.  pp.  259. 

84 Semantics:  A  New  Outline,  by  F.  R.  Palmer.  C.U.P.  pp.  viii  +  164.  £1.75. 

8 5 Computational  Semantics,  ed.  by  E.  Charniak  and  Y.  Wilks.  Fundamental 
Studies  in  Computer  Science.  Amsterdam:  North  Holland  Publishing  Company, 
pp.  viii  +  294.  US  $19. 

86 Introduction  to  Psycholinguistics ,  by  Insup  Taylor.  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart 
&  Winston. 

87 Psycholinguistics:  A  Cognitive  View  of  Language,  by  H.  S.  Cairns  and  C.  E. 
Cairns.  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  pp.  xi  +  252. 
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chooses  a  more  catchy  title  with  The  Articulate  Mammal88 .  J.  Kress  writes 
Psycholinguistics:  Introductory  Perspectives89 .  In  many  ways  all  these 
books  do  the  job  they  set  out  to  do  reasonably  well,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
regard  any  one  of  them  as  wholly  satisfactory.  The  psycholinguistic  material 
itself  is,  alas,  all  too  familiar:  the  same  research,  the  same  examples,  even 
sometimes  the  same  jokes  and  the  same  drawings  greet  one  from  behind 
different  covers.  Contact  with  students  using  Jean  Aitchison’s  book 
suggests  that  while  they  do  find  it  a  stimulating  and  readable  introduction, 
the  lack  of  an  index  is  a  serious  drawback.  Indeed  one  of  the  main  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  other  two  works  cited  is  that  they  do  map  out  fairly  clearly 
the  main  pathways  between  research  and  theory  so  that  the  interested 
student  is  able  to  go  beyond  the  Emits  of  the  text  with  ease. 

New  Approaches  to  Language  Mechanism 90  edited  by  R.  J.  Wales  and 
Edward  Walker  aims  to  present  original  psycholinguistic  research  which 
can  itself  contribute  to  linguistic,  or  more  accurately  psycholinguistic 
theory.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  author’s  discussion  of  complex  sen¬ 
tences.  Other  papers  in  this  worthwhile  volume  include  discussion  of 
semantic  over-extension,  relational  terms,  sentence  interpretation,  sen¬ 
tence  production,  grammatical  relations  among  words,  speech  perception 
and  neuropsychological  aspects  of  orthographic  presentation.  The  North- 
Holland  Linguistic  Series  also  provides  us  with  an  extremely  informative 
volume,  edited  by  Jan  Prucha  on  Soviet  Studies  in  Language  and  Language 
Behavior91 .  Part  One  contains  four  articles  which  examine  language  from 
a  functional  point  of  view,  emphasizing  the  connection  between  structure, 
communicative  intent  and  extra-linguistic  factors.  Most  of  the  articles  in 
the  second  section  on  ‘Grammatical  and  Semantic  Aspects  of  Speech 
Activity’  deal  with  experimental  studies  though  there  are  also  theoretical 
contributions  from  Nikolaj  I.  Zinkin  (‘Thought  and  Speech’)  and  A.  A. 
Leont’ev  (‘Sense  as  a  Psychological  Concept’).  Part  Three,  ‘Developmental 
Psycholinguistics’,  rather  disappointingly  contains  only  three  articles: 
given  Prucha ’s  comments  on  the  great  tradition  of  Soviet  work  in  this  field, 
we  can  perhaps  hope  for  a  separate  volume  devoted  specifically  to  this  area 
some  time  in  the  future.  The  final  section  on  ‘Neurolinguistics  and  Analysis 
of  Speech  Pathologies’  includes  a  short  but  important  article  by  A.  R. 
Luria  on  the  neuropsychological  analysis  of  speech  communication. 

Herbert  H.  Clark  attempts  to  outline  a  general  theory  of  comprehension 
in  Semantics  and  Comprehension92 .  (The  text  was  first  published  in 
Current  Trends  in  Linguistics,  Volume  12,  Mouton,The  Hague,  1974).  He 
suggests  that  most  comprehension  tasks  can  be  broken  down  into  four 
identifiable  stages.  Despite  the  fact  that  this  monograph  was  completed  in 

,8  The  Articulate  Mammal:  An  Introduction  to  Psycholinguistics ,  by  Jean  Aitchi- 
son.  Hutchinson,  pp.  256. £2. 75 

t9  Psycholinguists:  Introductory  Perspectives,  by  J.  Kress.  New  York  and  London- 
Academic  Press. 

90 New  Approaches  to  Language  Mechanisms,  ed.  by  R.  J.  Wales  and  Edward 
Walker.  North-Holland  Linguistic  Series,  30.  Amsterdam  and  New  York:  North- 
Holland  Publishing  Company,  pp.  viii  +  296.  US  $18.  75/Dfl.  49. 

1  Soviet  Studies  in  Language  and  Language  Behavior,  ed.  by  Jan  Prucha.  Amster- 
dam  and  New  York:  North-Holland  Linguistic  Series,  24.  pp.  ix  +  240. 

Semantics  and  Comprehension,  by  Herbert  H.  Clark.  The  Hague:  Mouton 
(Janua  Linguarum,  Series  Minor,  187).  pp.  148. 
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1970,  the  work  is  not  outdated  and  has  a  direct  bearing  on  current  discus¬ 
sions  on  comprehension. 

1976  has  seen  a  further  increase  in  the  amount  of  material  published  on 
child  language.  The  tendency  in  language  acquisition  research  to  make 
general  theoretical  claims  on  the  basis  of  very  limited  evidence  seems  as 
strong  as  ever.  This  is  such  a  lively  research  area  at  the  moment  however, 
that  almost  inevitably  there  is  a  lot  of  worthwhile  material  to  be  found. 
Catherine  Snow  and  Charles  Eerguson93  have  edited  a  fascinating  collec¬ 
tion  of  papers  on  the  relation  between  language  input  and  manner  and  rate 
of  acquisition.  Most  of  the  contributions  strive  to  reject  Chomsky’s  claim 
that  the  language  the  child  hears  is  ‘degenerate’.  Roger  Brown,  Charles 
Ferguson,  Catherine  Snow,  Toni  Cross  and  others  all  wish  to  claim  that 
mothers  use  a  particular  language  variety  which  is  implicitly  geared  to 
meet  the  changing  linguistic  needs  of  the  child.  This  is  a  volume  in  which 
the  material  is  not  only  interesting  and  important  but  also  well  organised 
and  clearly  presented.  Two  clearly  related  volumes  are  Baby  Talk  and 
Infant  Speech 94  edited  by  W.  von  Raffler-Engel  and  Y.  Lebrun  and  The 
Development  of  Communication:  Socialand  Pragmatic  Factors  in  Language 
Acquisition95  edited  by  N.  Waterson  and  C.  Snow. 

Greenfield  and  Smith96  attempt  to  outline  semantic  development 
primarily  within  the  one-word  stage.  Their  account  suggests  that  children’s 
one-word  utterances  are  used  firstly  to  complete  actions,  then  to  refer  to 
their  own  actions  and  only  later  to  refer  to  actions  independent  of  them¬ 
selves.  Despite  the  elegance  of  their  account,  Greenfield  and  Smith  do  not 
take  us  very  much  further  than  previous  authors  in  providing  an  adequate 
set  of  criteria  for  positing  ‘deep  structure  agents’  or  ‘deep  structure 
objects’.  Single-word  utterances  are  also  examined  by  Maris  Monitz  Rodgon 
in  Single-Word  Usage,  Cognitive  Development  and  the  Beginnings  of  Com¬ 
binatorial  Speech 97  .  The  author  sets  out  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  a 
holophrastic  stage  in  early  language  development,  a  holophrase  being 
defined  as  the  child’s  use  of  a  single  word  ‘to  convey  something  like  the 
meaning  which  an  adult  will  usually  convey  through  the  use  of  a  linguistic 
relation  involving  more  than  one  word’.  Rodgon  accords  with  other 
language  development  theorists  in  suggesting  that  certain  kinds  of  cogni¬ 
tive  development  must  precede  language  production,  but  he  also  suggests 
that  language  use  may  itself  influence  cognitive  reorganisation. 

Michael  P.  Maratsos98  examines  the  use  of  definite  and  indefinite 

93  Talking  to  Children:  Language  Input  and  Acquisition,  ed.  by  Catherine  E.  Snow 
and  Charles  A.  Ferguson.  C.U.P.  pp.  x,  369.  £8. 

94 Baby  Talk  and  Infant  Speech,  ed.  by  W.  Von  Raffler-Engel  and  Y.  Lebrun. 
Lisse,  Netherlands:  Swets  and  Zeitlinge. 

9 5  The  Development  of  Communication:  Social  and  Pragmatic  factors  in  Lan¬ 
guage  Acquisition,  ed.  by  N.  Waterson  and  C.  Snow.  John  Wiley  &  Sons. 

96  The  Structure  of  Communication  in  Early  Language  Development,  by  P.  M. 
Greenfield  and  J.  H.  Smith.  New  York  and  London:  Academic  Press,  pp.  xi  +  238. 

£i0.30.  .  .  _  .  .  .  ,  , 

97  Single-Word  Usage,  Cognitive  Development  and  the  Beginnings  of  Combinatorial 
Speech.  A  Study  of  Ten  English-Speaking  Children, by  Maris  Monitz  Rodgon.  C.U.P. 

pp.  ix  +  163.  £6.50.  .  . 

98  The  Use  of  Definite  and  Indefinite  Reference  in  Young  Children.  An  Experi¬ 
mental  Study  in  Semantic  Acquisition,  by  Michael  P.  Maratsos.  C.U.P.  pp.  xiv  +  144. 
£5.50. 
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reference  in  young  children,  focusing  on  the  complexity  of  the  semantic 
system  which  must  be  mastered  by  the  child  in  order  to  use  definite  and 
indefinite  articles  appropriately. 

Philip  S.  Dale  has  produced  an  updated  and  revised  edition  of  Language 
Development:  Structure  and  Function"  first  published  in  1972.  This 
second  edition  incorporates  much  of  the  work  on  semantic  and  phono¬ 
logical  development  which  has  been  carried  out  in  the  1970s.  The  book  is 
particularly  well  organised  and  provides  an  excellent  basis  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  student.  A  short  report  by  June  Derrick100  published  by  N.F.E.R. 
provides  a  simple  and  readable  introduction  to  the  field  of  language 
acquisition  for  teachers  and  others.  David  Crystal’s  Child  Language,  Learn¬ 
ing  and  Linguistics 101  is  also  aimed  at  providing  an  introductory  overview 
for  the  teaching  and  therapeutic  professions.  This  work  is  to  some  extent  a 
popularised  version  of  Crystal’s  own  work  on  the  analysis  of  language 
disability  as  well  as  a  general  survey  of  work  on  language  acquisition  and 
language  learning. 

David  Crystal  is  also  co-editor,  with  Jean  Cooper,  of  a  new  series 
published  by  Edward  Arnold  entitled  Studies  in  Language  Disability  and 
Remediation.  The  series  reflects  both  a  significant  development  in  the 
application  of  linguistic  research  to  clinical  situations  and  a  closer  co¬ 
operation  between  linguistics  and  those  ‘on  the  factory  floor’,  i.e.  teachers, 
speech  therapists,  educational  psychologists  and  others.  This  year  has 
seen  the  publication  of  two  volumes  in  the  series:  the  first  by  David 
Crystal,  Paul  Fletcher  and  Michael  Garman  concentrates  on  grammar102 , 
the  second  by  David  Ingram  focuses  on  phonology103.  Both  works  deserve 
much  closer  attention  than  can  be  given  in  a  review  of  this  nature. 

In  Normal  and  Deficient  Child  Language104 ,  the  editors  have  brought 
together  several  studies  on  normal  and  deficient  language  development 
which,  they  claim,  reaffirm  Lenneberg’s  approach  to  the  study  of  language 
acquisition.  Every  article  deserves  close  attention  and  the  volume  as  a 
whole  is  a  most  welcome  addition  to  language  development  studies.  Paul 
Berry105  has  edited  a  volume  which  focuses  attention  on  a  rather  narrow¬ 
er  area,  namely  the  language  development  of  the  mentally  handicapped. 
The  volume  includes  discussions  of  assessment  procedures  (‘Assessment 
for  Language  Learning’  by  Peter  Mittler;  ‘Imitation  of  Language  by  Ment¬ 
ally  Handicapped  Children:  A  Language  Assessment  Technique’  by  Paul 


99 Language  Development:  Structure  and  Function ,  by  Philip  S.  Dale.  Second 
Edition.  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  pp.  x  +  358.  £5. 

100  The  Child’s  Acquisition  of  Language,  by  June  Derrick.  Windsor:  N.F.E.R. 
Publishing  Company,  pp.  53. 

101  Child  Language,  Learning  and  Linguistics.  An  Overview  for  the  Teaching  and 
Therapeutic  Professions,  by  David  Crystal.  Edward  Arnold,  pp.  106.  £1 .95. 

The  Grammatical  Analysis  of  Language  Disability.  A  Procedure  for  Assessment 
and  Remediation,  by  David  Crystal,  Paul  Fletcher  and  Michael  Garman.  Studies  in 
Language  Disability  and  Remediation  1 .  Edward  Arnold,  pp.  viii  +  231 .  £4.50. 

10: 'Phonological  Disability  in  Children,  by  David  Ingram.  Studies  in  Language 
Disability  and  Remediation  2.  Edward  Arnold,  pp.  xvii  +  167.  £4.50. 

1  04 Normal  and  Deficient  Child  Language,  ed.  by  Donald  M.  Morehead  and  Ann  E. 
Morehead.  University  Park  Press,  pp.  xi  +  472.  £10.75. 

5 Language  and  Communication  in  the  Mentally  Handicapped,  ed.  by  Paul 
Berry.  Edward  Arnold,  pp.  viii  +215.  £3.50. 
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Berry)  evaluations  of  remedial  techniques  (‘Against  Verbal  Enrichment’ 
by  Gillian  Fenn;  ‘Aspects  of  Remedial  Language  Teaching:  Three  Ex¬ 
amples’  by  Philip  Conn)  analyses  of  teacher  language  (‘Approaches  to  the 
Analysis  of  Teacher  Language  in  the  ESN(S)  Classroom’  by  Philip  Conn 
and  Margaret  Richardson)  and  investigation  of  parent-child  interaction 
(‘Parent-Child  Interaction  in  the  Mentally  Handicapped’  by  Paul  Berry). 
Two  less  practically  oriented  but  theoretically  significant  volumes  on 
neuro-linguistics106’107  have  been  edited  by  Haiganoosh  and  Harry 
Whitaker.  The  volumes  include  new  research  and  theoretical  discussions  of 
such  topics  as  visual-spatial  abilities,  agrammatism  jargon  aphasia  and 
conduction  aphasia. 

1976  has  also  seen  a  number  of  publications  aimed  at  making  classroom 
teachers  more  aware  both  of  their  own  linguistic  behaviour  and  that  of  the 
children  in  their  care.  Listening  to  Children  Talking 108  by  Joan  Tough 
provides  an  account  of  children’s  talk  from  a  functional  perspective  and 
suggests  that  a  purely  structural  account  will  fail  to  exhibit  functional 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  Nancy  Martin  et  al.  are  concerned  with  Under¬ 
standing  Children  Talking109  and  the  book  provides  ample  evidence  of  the 
variety  to  be  found  in  children’s  talk,  especially  when  they  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  develop  this  talk  for  themselves.  Michael  Stubbs  and  Sara 
Delamont110  have  edited  a  volume  mainly  concerned  with  classroom  inter¬ 
action  and  while  the  book  contains  much  that  is  relevant  to  the  teacher, 
many  of  the  articles  reflect  the  fact  that  despite  the  amount  of  material 
published  on  the  subject  (especially  in  America)  adequate  linguistic 
analyses  of  classroom  interaction  have  still  to  be  developed.  Roger  Gurney 
in  Language,  Learning  and  Remedial  Teaching 111  provides  an  evaluation 
of  recent  approaches  to  remedial  education  and  suggests  that  once  one 
takes  a  more  positive  approach  to  the  child’s  linguistic  usage  then  real 
progress  is  possible.  The  comment  that  remedial  techniques  have  not  been 
adequately  influenced  by  linguistic  principles  is  probably  justified,  but  as 
this  book  itself  shows,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  make  easy  and  direct 
links  between  theory  and  practice. 

Child  Discourse 112  is  edited  by  Susan  Ervin-Tripp  and  Claudia  Mitchell- 
Kernan;  and  Language  and  Context:  The  Acquisition  of  Pragmatics110  by 
Elizabeth  Bates. 

The  1976  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Child  Language  includes  articles  on 


106  Studies  in  Neurolinguistics.  Volume  1,  ed.  by  Haiganoosh  Whitaker  and 
Harry  Whitaker.  London  and  New  York:  Academic  Press,  pp.  318. 

107 Studies  in  Neurolinguistics.  Volume  2,  ed.  by  Haiganoosh  Whitaker  and  Harry 
Whitaker.  London  and  New  York:  Academic  Press,  pp.  xiii  +  334. 

108 Listening  to  Children  Talking,  by  Joan  Tough.  Ward  Lock.  pp.  174.  £1 .65. 

1  09  Understanding  Children  Talking ,  by  Nancy  Martin,  Paul  Williams,  Joan  Wilding, 
Susan  Hemmings  and  Peter  Medway.  Harmondsworth:  Penguin,  pp.  208.  pb  £0.90. 

110 Exploration  in  Classroom  Observation,  ed.  by  Michael  Stubbs  and  Sara 
Delamont.  John  Wiley  &  Sons.  pp.  221.  £6.50. 

111  Language,  Learning  and  Remedial  Teaching,  by  Roger  Gurney.  Explorations 
in  Language  Study.  Edward  Arnold,  pp.  108.  £2.40. 

112 Child  Discourse,  ed.  by  Susan  Ervin-Tripp  and  Claudia  Mitchell-Kernan. 
London  and  New  York:  Academic  Press.  £6.75. 

1 1 3 Language  and  Context:  The  Acquisition  of  Pragmatics,  by  Elizabeth  Bates. 
London  and  New  York:  Academic  Press,  pp.  375.  £14.15. 
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semantic  development  (dimensional  adjectives,  kinship  terms)  syntactic 
development  (passives,  acquisition  of  morphology)  phonological  develop¬ 
ment  (infant  babbling,  sound  substitutions)  language  input,  speech  styles 
and  development  of  the  written  language.  Under  the  general  editorship  of 
David  Crystal,  the  Journal  of  Child  Language  also  includes  reviews,  observa¬ 
tions,  and  reports  on  current  research. 

(d)  Sociolinguistics 

Sociolinguistics:  A  Critical  Survey  of  Theory  and  Application 114  is  a 
translation  of  Norbert  Dittmar’s  Soziolinguistik  first  published  in  Germany 
in  1973.  It  is  described  by  the  publishers  as  ‘a  comprehensive  introduction 
to  the  field  of  sociolinguistics  in  all  its  aspects’.  However,  while  a  number 
of  basic  sociolinguistic  concepts  are  discussed  and  the  genesis  of  socio¬ 
linguistics  itself  examined,  the  book  is  primarily  concerned  with  two  major 
theories:  Basil  Bernstein’s  work  and  its  link  with  the  so-called  ‘Deficit 
Hypothesis’  and  the  work  of  William  Labov  and  the  ‘Variability  Concept’. 
The  final  chapter  takes  up  some  of  the  political  criticisms  of  both  the 
Labov  and  Bernstein  approaches.  Dittmar  claims  that  ‘the  sociolinguistic 
inquiries  that  have  been  made  into  the  linguistic  problems  of  black  and 
other  ghetto  children  have  the  same  fundamental  aim  as  compensatory 
programmes:  to  adapt  the  blacks  and  other  ethnic  minorities  to  the  social 
conditions  that  repress  them  with  the  bait  of  “upward  social  mobility” 
and  to  integrate  them  into  capitalist  society’.  In  the  preface  to  the  English 
edition  the  author  comments  that  this  final  chapter  is  an  incomplete 
account  of  questions  which  need  much  fuller  material.  Some  readers  may 
object  to  the  explicit  political  stance  taken  up  by  the  author  but  whether 
or  not  one  views  the  issues  from  the  same  perspective,  Dittmar  provides 
not  only  a  provocative  and  fascinating  discussion  of  sociolinguistic  work, 
but  also  a  very  detailed  and  thorough  elaboration  of  theory. 

Roger  T.  Bell  in  Sociolinguistics:  Goals,  Approaches  and  Problems 115 
seems  much  more  concerned  with  model  construction  than  with  the  data 
itself.  Bell  sees  the  book  as  ‘a  revision  text  which  provides  an  integrated 
picture  of  the  whole  field’  while  recognising  that  no  one  book  is  going  to 
provide  a  satisfactory  textbook  for  sociolinguistic  work. 

Rather  more  data  and  much  less  theory  is  provided  for  us  in  They 
Don  t  Speak  our  Language 116  edited  by  Sinclair  Rogers.  This  is  another 
title  in  Edward  Arnold’s  Explorations  in  Language  Study  series:  a  some¬ 
what  mixed  collection  aimed  at  making  the  findings  of  linguists  more 
accessible  to  teachers  and  others.  The  series,  nevertheless,  includes  several 
titles  which  have  become  ‘mini-classics’. The  present  volume  does  not  set 
out  to  develop  any  specific  theory  about  language  variety  but  it  certainly 
succeeds  in  giving  one  a  flavour  of  the  rich  diversity  of  child /teenage 
language  and  could  well  encourage  teachers  to  do  further  linguistic  explor¬ 
ing  for  themselves. 


Sociolinguistics.  A  Critical  Survey  of  Theory  and  Application ,  by  Norbert 
Dittmar.  Edward  Arnold,  pp.  x  +  307.  £4.95. 

Sociolinguistics :  Goals,  Approaches  and  Problems,  by  Roger  T  Bell  B  H 
Batsford  Ltd.  pp.  251 .  £2.95. 

116  They  Don’t  Speak  Our  Language,  ed.  by  Sinclair  Rogers.  Edward  Arnold 
pp.  127.  £2.40. 
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C.  S.  Butler  and  R.  R.  K.  Hartmann  have  produced  a  Reader  on  Lan¬ 
guage  Variety 117  which  includes  previously  published  material  not  easily 
accessible  to  the  student  of  language  variation.  The  Reader  is  in  three 
sections:  Towards  a  Theory  of  Linguistic  Variety;  Language  Variety  in 
Descriptive  Linguistics,  and  Language  Variety  in  Applied  Linguistics. 
Belfast  Working  Papers  in  Language  and  Linguistics  Vol.  i118  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  papers  arising  out  of  a  research  project  entitled  ‘Speech  Community 
and  Language  Variety  in  Belfast’.  This  issue  concentrates  on  phonological 
patterning.  The  authors  clearly  hope  that  future  issues  of  Working  Papers 
will  provide  a  forum  for  discussion  on  language  and  linguistics  in  Northern 
Ireland  as  a  whole. 

The  1976  volume  of  Linguistics  contains  a  great  deal  of  sociolinguistic 
material:  the  contents  of  Vol.  175  and  177  are  identical  to  the  contents  of 
IJSL  8  and  9.  Vol.  175  is  primarily  concerned  with  language  and  education 
in  the  third  world.  Volume  177  contains  a  number  of  theoretical  discus¬ 
sions  as  well  as  data-based  contributions. 

(e)  General 

Saussure 119  by  Jonathan  Culler  is  another  volume  in  the  successful 
Lontana  Modern  Masters  series  which  gave  us  the  still  useful  Chomsky  by 
John  Lyons.  After  a  very  brief  account  of  Saussure’s  life  and  the  origin  of 
the  Corns  de  linguistique  generate,  Culler  moves  straight  into  an  explica¬ 
tion  of  Saussure’s  theory  of  language.  He  provides  clear  sections  on  the 
arbitrariness  of  linguistic  signs,  the  langue/parole  and  synchronic/diachronic 
distinctions  as  well  as  discussion  of  syntagmatic/paradigmatic  relations  and 
problems  in  the  analysis  of  ‘la  langue’.  Given  that  there  has  been  much 
discussion  among  linguists  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  some  of  these  concepts, 
especially  the  langue/parole  dichotomy,  Culler’s  account  may  not  be 
totally  acceptable  in  all  quarters;  however,  he  does  provide  the  reader  with 
a  clear  and  systematic  account  of  Saussure’s  major  work.  Perhaps  the  one 
weakness  of  the  account  is  the  failure  to  provide  a  thorough  discussion  of 
the  links  and  differences  between  the  Saussurian  and  Chomskian  approach¬ 
es  to  language.  Culler  does  make  some  reference  to  other  linguistic  work 
and  has  a  separate  chapter  dealing  with  the  place  of  Saussure’s  theories  in 
the  development  of  linguistic,  psychological  and  social  theories.  However, 
on  the  linguistics  side,  Culler  tends  to  concentrate  on  pre -Saussurian  work 
and  the  neo-grammarians.  The  final  chapter  looks  at  ‘semiology’,  the 
general  theory  of  signs  as  well  as  some  of  Saussure’s  less  well-known,  and 
some  would  say  more  eccentric  theories,  such  as  his  theory  of  anagrams. 
Saussure  is  a  clear  and  useful  introduction  to  a  key  figure  in  modern 
linguistics. 

The  work  of  another  important  ‘Master’  of  modem  linguistics,  namely 
Roman  Jakobson,  is  discussed  by  Elmar  Holenstein  in  Roman  Jakobson’s 


1 1  9  A  Reader  on  Language  Variety,  ed.  by  C.  S.  Butler  and  R.  R.  K.  Hartmann. 
Exeter  Linguistic  Studies  1 .  Exeter.  England,  pp.  iv  +  1  3 1 .  £1 . 

11 8 Belfast  Working  Papers  in  Language  and  Linguistics.  Vol.  1 ,  ed.  by  L.  Milroy. 
Jordanstown,  Co.  Antrim:  The  Northern  Ireland  Polytechnic,  pp.  116. 

1,9  Saussure,  by  Jonathan  Culler.  Fontana  Modern  Masters.  Glasgow:  Fontana/ 
Collins,  pp.  127.  pb  £0.80. 
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Approach  to  Language:  Phenomenological  Structuralism120 .  This  is  a 
somewhat  more  demanding  text  both  because  of  the  breadth  of  Jakobson’s 
work  and  the  complexities  of  the  issues  discussed.  Holenstein  includes 
details  of  Jakobson’s  scientific  career,  examines  the  philosophical  and 
methodological  principles  of  his  work  and  attempts  to  extract  from  the 
hundreds  of  publications  by  Jakobson,  the  essential  features  of  his  theory 
of  language.  Holenstein  provides  a  clear  account  of  the  way  in  which 
Jakobson’s  theories  draw  on  and  differ  from  the  Saussurean  approach. 

Umberto  Eco  has  produced  A  Theory  of  Semiotics121  which  is  also  to 
some  extent  inspired  by  the  work  of  Saussure.  Eco  examines  the  notions 
of  signification  and  communication  and  in  two  central  chapters  elaborates 
a  theory  of  codes  and  a  theory  of  sign  production.  The  author  attempts  to 
tackle  some  of  the  basic  problems  in  constructing  a  theory  of  semiotics 
which  embraces  and  informs  a  theory  of  linguistics. 

Linguistic  Behaviour 122  is  the  subject  of  a  new  book  by  Jonathan 
Bennett  which  is  concerned  not  so  much  with  behaviour  itself  but  with 
such  concepts  as  intention,  belief,  and  speaker  meaning.  Mortimer  J.  Adler’s 
Some  Questions  About  Language 123  is  also  more  concerned  with  the 
philosophy  of  language  than  with  linguistics  as  such,  while  Malcolm  Crick’s 
Explanations  in  Language  and  Meaning 124  tackles  the  field  of  ‘semantic 
anthropology’  and  attempts  to  examine  the  links  between  language  and 
anthropology. 

Asa  Kasher125  has  edited  a  large  and  impressive  volume  to  honour  the 
memory  of  Yehoshua  Bar-Hillel.  Rightly  reflecting  the  breadth  of  Bar- 
Hillel’s  own  work  the  collection  includes  sections  devoted  to  philosophical 
questions  (‘Reference  and  Prediction’,  ‘Truth  and  Meaning’)  as  well  as 
methodological  issues,  language  varieties  and  pragmatics.  The  list  of 
contributors  includes  A.  J.  Ayer,  P.  T.  Geach,  Richmond  H.  Thomason, 
Noam  Chomsky  and  Manfred  Bierwisch. 

Prague  Studies  in  Mathematical  Linguistics  Vol.  5 126  contains  two 
sections:  Quantitative  Linguistics  and  Algebraic  Linguistics.  Quantitative 
studies  include  an  attempt  to  clarify  and  refine  the  claim  that  function 
words  belong  to  the  class  of  the  most  frequent  words  in  all  languages  (‘On 
the  Frequency  of  Function  Words’  by  Marie  Tesitelova),  a  comparative 
analysis  of  the  uses  of  the  preterite  and  the  perfect  by  British  and  American 
speakers  (‘On  some  Differences  in  the  Use  of  the  Perfect  and  the  Preterite 
between  British  and  American  English’  by  Libuse  Duskova)  and  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  communicational  significance  of  illocutionary  devices 

Roman  Jakobson’s  Approach  to  Language :  Phenomenological  Structuralism, 

12 ^Iiar  R°Rnstein-  Bloomington  and  London:  Indiana  U.P.  pp.  viii  +215.  £9.40. 

,21A  Theory  of  Semiotics,  by  Umberto  Eco.  Bloomington  and  London:  Indiana 
University  Press,  pp.  ix  +  354. 

i  23 Linguistic  Behaviour ,  by  Jonathan  Bennett.  C.U.P.  pp.  x  +  292.  £6.95. 

Some  Questions  about  Language:  A  Theory  of  Human  Discourse  and  its 
Objects ,  by  Mortimer  J.  Adler.  La  Salle,  Illinois:  Open  Court,  pp.  xiv  +  189. 

4 Explorations  in  Language  and  Meaning:  Towards  a  Semantic  Anthropology, 
by  Malcolm  Crick.  Malaby  Press,  pp.  vii  +  212.  £6.95. 

125  Language  in  Focus:  Foundations,  Methods  and  Systems.  Essays  in  Memory 
of  Yehoshua  Bar-Hillel,  ed.  by  Asa  Kasher.  Synthese  Library,  Vol.  41.  Dordrecht - 
Hclland  and  Boston  USA:  D.  Reidel  Publishing  Co.  pp.  xxviii  +  679. 

126 Prague  Studies  in  Mathematical  Linguistics  Vol.  5.  Prague:  Czechoslovak 
Academy  of  Sciences. 
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(‘Subjectivity  of  Characters  in  the  Structure  of  the  Discourse’  by  Jin 
Kraus).  Algebraic  Linguistics  includes  a  slightly  out-dated  but  still  useful  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Oldrick  Prochazka  and  Petr  Sgall  on  the  ‘Semantic  Structure  of  the 
Sentence  and  Formal  Logic’.  Jan  Horecky  (‘On  Metaphor  in  Generative 
Grammar’)  suggests  that  the  problem  of  metaphor  as  well  as  other  trans¬ 
posed  meanings  can  only  be  accounted  for  in  ‘autonomous  deep  structure, 
i.e.  in  the  semantic  structure  and  Ludmila  Unlirova  (‘Optional  Constituents 
in  Theme-Rheme  Structure’)  suggests  that  there  are  certain  expressions  in 
utterances  which  are  neutral  to  the  Theme-Rheme  opposition. 

Solve  Ohlander127  discusses  the  role  of  semantic  and  morphological 
criteria  in  phonological  analysis.  The  book  arises  out  of  the  author’s  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  those  generative  phonological  theories  which  exclude  the 
relevance  of  meaning.  The  author  argues  that  considerations  of  meaning 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  linguistic  analysis,  and  here  linguistic  analysis 
must  include  phonological  analysis.  It  is  also  suggested  that  while  morph¬ 
ology  is  generally  given  a  low  status  in  generative  grammar,  generative 
phonology  does  nevertheless  presuppose  some  kind  of  prior  morpheme 
identification.  While  the  examples  used  in  this  discussion  are  primarily 
taken  from  Old  English  the  aims  of  the  book  are  not  historical  or  descript  - 
tive,  but  theoretical. 

In  a  much  lighter  vein  and  directed  at  a  non -specialist  audience  we  have 
two  books  dealing  with  the  now  famous  attempts  to  teach  chimpanzees  to 
use  language.  Ann  Premack128  provides  an  informal  account  of  the 
development  of  these  experiments,  concentrating  particularly  on  her 
husband’s  use  of  artificial  symbol  systems  with  Sarah.  Eugene  Linden’s 
book  Apes,  Men  and  Language 129  now  appears  in  a  Pelican  edition:  it  is 
informative,  provocative,  controversial,  anti-linguistics,  anti-linguist  and 
highly  readable. 

Given  the  number  of  publications  relevant  to  this  chapter,  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  adequate  coverage  to  the  many  journals  dealing  with 
linguistic  topics.  However  it  is  worth  drawing  particular  attention  to 
Linguistic  Inquiry,  Journal  of  Linguistics,  Lingua  and  Language  which  all 
contain  work  of  a  high  standard  dealing  with  issues  of  current  relevance.  A 
new  addition  to  this  list  is  Linguistic  Analysis  which  aims  ‘to  provide  a 
medium  for  the  rapid  dissemination  of  lively,  high  quality  research  articles 
in  formal  syntax,  semantics  and  phonology’.  Unfortunately  only  Vol.  1 
No.  1  (1975)  has  been  available  for  this  review  which  suggests  that  the  goal 
of  rapid  circulation  of  new  ideas  is  not  being  realised  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  at  least.  This  is  a  pity  as  the  first  issue  contains  important  theor¬ 
etical  contributions  from  Joseph  Emonds  and  Joan  Bresnan  and  a  ‘state  of 
the  art’  overview  from  Noam  Chomsky.  The  more  familiar  Lingua,  which 
produces  three  volumes  (nine  issues)  per  year,  contains  a  wide  selection  of 


127 Phonology,  Meaning,  Morphology:  On  the  Role  of  Semantic  and  Morpho¬ 
logical  Criteria  in  Phonological  Analysis,  by  Solve  Ohlander.  Gothenburg  Studies  in 
English,  33.  Goteburg,  Sweden:  Acta  Universitatis  Gothoburgensis.  pp.  221. 

128  Why  Chimps  Can  Read,  by  Ann  J.  Premack.  New  York:  Harper  Row,  pp.  x, 
118.  £7.95. 

129 Apes,  Men  and  Language,  by  Eugene  Linden.  Harmondsworth:  Penguin, 
pp.  304.  pb  £0.90. 
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articles  on  syntax,  lexis,  pragmatics  and  phonology  as  well  as  the  extremely 
useful  ‘Lingua  Survey  of  Books’.  This  is  an  annotated  bibliography  of  over 
fifty  items  covering  theoretical  and  descriptive  linguistics  and  related  areas 
such  as  psycholinguistics,  sociolinguistics  and  historical  linguistics.  An 
examination  of  this  and  other  periodicals  also  reveals  that  the  limited 
number  of  books  dealing  solely  with  phonological  topics  published  this 
year  is  not  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  amount  of  work  going  on  in  this 
area. 

Articles  in  Lingua  include  discussions  of  the  notion  of  distinctive 
features,  the  nature  of  phonological  rules  and  the  concept  of  phonological 
capacity.  Vol.  12  of  Journal  of  Linguistics  also  shows  that  phonology  is 
alive  and  kicking.  R.  W.  P.  Brasington  (‘On  the  functional  diversity  of 
phonological  rules’ pp.  125-152)  attempts  to  show  the  value  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  motivated  and  unmotivated  processes  in  phonology  and  Nigel  Vincent 
(‘Three  queries  concerning  one  thesis  concerning  phonological  representa¬ 
tions’  pp.  75-82)  suggests  that  phonological  representations  are  more 
highly  structured  than  the  standard  theory  would  claim. 

Finally,  news  of  another  periodical  which  is  now  well  established: 
Sign  Language  Studies  reflects  the  increased  interest  in  and  research  into 
the  manual  communication  systems  used  by  deaf  communities.  This  may 
seem  a  rather  specialised  area,  but  work  being  carried  out  on  the  syntactic 
structure  of  individual  sign  languages,  the  concept  of  variety  in  sign 
language  and  the  acquisition  of  a  sign  language  as  a  native  language  com¬ 
plements  work  being  done  on  spoken  language. 


Ill 


Old  English  Literature 

T.  A.  SHIPPEY 


Comprehensive  bibliographies  of  Anglo-Saxon  studies  appear  annually  in 
ASE  and  in  OEN,  the  former  prepared  by  Martin  Biddle,  Alan  Brown, 
T.  J.  Brown,  Peter  A.  Clayton  and  Peter  Hunter  Blair,  the  latter  by  Alan 
Brown.  OEN  also  contains  review  of  past  work  in  OE  studies,  written  by  a 
team  of  scholars  headed  by  Rowland  L.  Collins.  An  annual  list  of  ‘OE 
Research  in  Progress’,  compiled  by  Alan  Brown,  appears  in  NM. 


1 .  Social,  Cultural  and  Intellectual  Background 

Advances  within  archaeology  come  too  quickly  for  most  literary 
scholars  to  stay  abreast  of  them.  A  great  aid  to  staying  within  hailing 
distance,  however,  is  provided  by  The  Archaeology  of  Anglo-Saxon 
England,  a  collection  of  ten  essays  by  different  authors  edited  with  an 
introduction  by  David  M.  Wilson1.  P.  J.  Fowler,  writing  on  ‘Agriculture 
and  Rural  Settlement’,  informs  us  categorically  that  ‘the  origins  of  the 
English  settlement  must  be  sought  in.  .  .contexts  which  are  wholly  Roman’. 
Martin  Biddle,  writing  on  ‘Towns’,  suggests  further  that  the  real  break  in 
urban  continuity  occurred  in  the  late  seventh  century,  when  new  trading 
sites  appear  to  reflect  new  patterns  of  commerce.  ‘Coins’  also  tell  a  tale 
to  Michael  Dolley-one  of  ninth-century  Mercian  acquiescence  in 
expediency  and  corresponding  Alfredian  tact.  ALFRED  REX  says  a  legend 
boldly.  But  rex  of  what?  There  are  further  tantalisations  in  the  ‘incom¬ 
petent’  stone  crosses  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering,  in  the  same  period  but 
further  north-an  Anglo-Saxon  stonemason  faced  with  demands  for  a  new 
style,  or  a  Scandinavian  woodcarver  trying  to  make  the  adaptation  to  more 
resistant  material?  Professor  Wilson  does  not  give  an  answer,  but  the 
question  is  exciting  enough.  His  team  deserves  commendation,  further,  for 
their  skilled  and  inter-disciplinary  use  of  literary  sources.  Philip  Rahtz 
borrows  from  the  Life  of/Ethelwold  to  explain  construction  practices,  and 
Rosemary  Cramp  from  many  texts  to  see  how  servants  and  craftsmen  fit¬ 
ted  into  ‘Monastic  Sites’.  The  volume  is  an  essential  guide. 

Grislier  archaeology  comes  from  M.  J.  Swanton  in  ‘Dane-Skins:  Ex¬ 
coriation  in  Early  England’  {Folklore).  Fragments  of  leather  from  the 
insides  of  church  doors  in  Essex  prove  ‘likely  to  be  human  in  origin’,  the 
penalty,  it  is  thought,  for  sacrilege.  Pace  Archbishop  Wulfstan,  not  every 
cirichata  got  away!  As  immediately  if  more  soberly,  Professor  Kenneth 
Cameron’s  ‘The  Significance  of  English  Place-Names’  (PBA)  exposes  the 


1  The  Archaeology  of  Anglo-Saxon  England,  ed.  by  David  M.  Wilson.  Methuen, 
pp.  xvi  +  5  32.  21  plates.  £30. 
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realities  of  conquest  and  conflict  by  reference  to  another  expanding  field 
of  study.  No  longer  can  we  assume  that  ‘Hastings’  names  are  the  oldest, 
and  ‘Gillingham’  ones  next;  the  current  view  is  that  -ham  suffixes,  by 
Roman  roads  and  indeed  Roman  vici— whence  England’s  many  ‘Wickhams’— 
bear  witness  to  the  first  wave  of  immigration.  Next  come  the  - ingaham 
names,  spreading  away  from  roads,  and  only  then  the  -ingas  names  on  less 
desirable  land.  Similar  discoveries  of  continuity  between  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Dane  have  been  made  in  the  English  Midlands.  In  some  villages— Aslopkton, 
Gonalston,  Toton-one  may  recognise  men  of  the  micel  here,  Aslakr, 
Gunnulf,  Tovi,  in  ‘manorial’  circumstances. 

Many  studies  of  more  conventionally  literary  kinds  appear  in  Famulus 
Christi,  a  collection  of  twenty-two  essays  about  Bede  edited  by  Gerald 
Bonner2 .  Written  by  many  distinguished  scholars,  these  cover  Bede  as 
exegete  and  historian,  consider  his  friends  and  colleagues,  his  place  in  the 
mediaeval  schools  and  Icelandic  memory,  his  nation’s  relationships  with 
Ireland  and  Pictland,  and  many  other  subjects.  Especially  interesting, 
perhaps,  are  Peter  Hunter  Blair’s  ‘From  Bede  to  Alcuin’,  which  shows  how 
much  broader  was  the  range  of  books  at  later  York  than  earlier  Jarrow, 
and  Paul  Meyvaert’s  ‘Bede  the  Scholar’.  We  can  conclude  that  Bede  did  not 
know  Boethius  s  Consolatio ,  and  probably  not  the  Afneid  in  any  complete 
form.  As  for  Isidore,  Dante’s  decision  to  couple  him  with  the  Northum¬ 
brian  in  Paradiso  x  131  was  unfortunate:  Bede  had  little  respect  for  him. 

Most  other  background  work  this  year  consists  of  manuscript  study. 
Anyone  wishing  to  take  up  that  field  would  be  well-advised  to  read  first 
Elzbieta  Temple’s  Anglo-Saxon  Manuscripts  900-10663.  It  could  hardly 
help  being  a  beautiful  book,  in  view  of  its  material,  but  it  is  also  compre¬ 
hensive,  with  accounts  of  all  1 06  illustrated  manuscripts  of  the  period,  one 
of  them  previously  little-known  (an  Evangeliary  and  Lectionary  now  in 
Warsaw).  The  short  introduction  does  not  disdain  to  explain  what  a 
‘Benedictional’  is;  it  can  safely  be  recommended  to  anyone.  One  much 
more  detailed  study  comes  from  Patrick  Sims-Williams,  ‘Cuthswith, 
seventh-century  abbess  of  Inkberrow,  near  Worcester,  and  the  Wurzburg 
manuscript  of  Jerome  on  Ecclesiastes’  (ASE).  This  shows  us  a  fifth- 
century  book  travelling  from  Italy  to  Worcestershire  before  700  (probably 
acquired  by  Oftfor,  later  bishop  of  the  Hwicce),  and  then  within  a  century 
being  sent  on  to  Wurzburg  as  part  of  the  missionary  drive.  David  Yerkes 
notes  a  similar  phenomenon  in  ‘Two  Early  Manuscripts  of  Gregory’s 
Dialogues  ( Manuscripta  1975).  Another  Wurzburg  manuscript  must  be  a 
copy  of  one  now  at  Wraclaw,  but  written  in  Northumbria  in  the  time  of 
Bede.  The  text  of  this  latter  ‘can  now  be  recovered  more  or  less  accurately’. 

Import  rather  than  export  is  the  subject  of  Barbara  Raw,  ‘The  probable 
derivation  of  most  of  the  illustrations  in  Junius  1 1  from  an  illustrated  Old 
Saxon  Genesis’  (ASE).  Why  are  the  illustrations  of  Junius  1 1  and  Cotton 
Claudius  B.iv  so  dissimilar,  if  both  are  Canterbury  products  of  the  same 
period?  Because,  she  argues,  the  former  are  so  like  products  of  the  court 
school  of  Charles  the  Bald.  Like  Genesis  B,  the  manuscript  had  a  Carolin- 

2 Famulus  Christi:  Essays  in  Commemoration  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  of  the 
Birth  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  ed.  by  Gerald  Bonner.  S.P.C.K.  pp.  xii  +  404  £12  SO 

Anglo-Saxon  Manuscripts  900-1066,  by  Elzbieta  Temple  (Vol.  2  of  the  ‘Survey 
of  Manuscripts  Illuminated  in  the  British  Isles’,  general  ed.  J.  J.  G  Alexander! 

Harvey  Miller,  pp.  244.  370  illustrations.  £28.50. 
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gian  ancestor,  something  further  suggested  by  the  fact  that  even  where  the 
pictures  ought  to  illustrate  Genesis  A,  they  appear  rather  to  follow  the 
details  of  B .  Lines  from  B,  it  is  noted,  are  excerpted  as  captions  to  the 
early  pictures.  The  Saxon  Genesis,  Miss  Raw  suggests,  could  have  come  to 
England  with  Charles’s  daughter  Judith  in  856,  possibly  along  with  a  copy 
of  the  Heliand.  Alas,  there  is  no  sign  of  a  translation  of  that.  Anglo-German 
relationships  are  considered  too  by  Robert  Deshman,  ‘ Christ  us  rex  et  magi 
reges:  Kingship  and  Christology  in  Ottoman  and  Anglo-Saxon  Art’ 

( Friihmittelalterliche  Studien).  This  notes  many  resemblances  between 
Ottoman  art  and  ^Ethelwold’s  Benedictional:  a  diademed  Christ,  the  Magi 
as  kings,  Christ  being  offered  three  gold  diadems  by  the  first  Wise  Man,  in 
allusion  to  the  imperial  rite  of  aurum  coronarium.  The  English  work,  note, 
is  the  earlier,  and  the  last  feature  is  not  found  in  Ottonian  manuscripts.  It 
is  possible,  therefore,  that  these  innovations  were  a  result  of  English 
imperial  ambitions  from  the  time  of  Edgar  on;  Christus  rex  was  paralleled 
by  the  king  borrowing  images  from  the  Cosmocrator. 

Rather  less  convincingly,  Pamela  Z.  Blum’s  ‘The  Cryptic  Creation  Cycle 
in  MS  Junius  xi’  yGesta)  argues  that  the  pictures  of  Creation  on  pages  6 
and  7  of  the  manuscript  should  be  seen  as  animated  by  Salvation  symbol¬ 
ism  and  forming  a  ‘perfect  visual  correlative  of  /Elfric’s  Exameron ’.  A 
drive  towards  the  portrayal  of  dynastic  achievement  is  seen  by  Malcolm 
B.  Parkes  to  underlie  some  features  of  the  composition  of  MS  CCCC  173, 
in  ‘The  palaeography  of  the  Parker  manuscript  of  the  Chronicle,  laws  and 
Sedulius,  and  historiography  at  Winchester  in  the  late  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries’  (ASE).  But  that  is  only  one  of  several  conclusions  drawn  from 
remarkably  close  study  of  the  make-up  of  the  manuscript.  In  Downside 
Review  Sir  Richard  Southern  muses  on  ‘A  Benedictine  Library  in  a  Dis¬ 
ordered  World’,  or  rather  on  four  libraries,  including  those  of  Cassiodorus 
and  Benedict  Biscop.  The  fate  of  some  Northumbrian  libraries  is  seen  in  an 
edition  of  the  seventy-odd  explanatory  notes  added  by  Aldred  to  the 
margin  of  the  Lindisfarne  Gospels4.  Who  did  this  honest  man  equate  with 
the  swine  before  which  pearls  were  thrown?  Not  the  unbelievers,  as  one 
might  have  expected,  but  6a  gehadade  menn  and  da  gode  menn  and  6a 
wlonce  menn— a.  sarcastic  view,  no  doubt,  of  the  English  clergy  during  the 
arrival  of  Reform. 

Finally,  Linda  Ehrsam  Voigts  takes  ‘A  New  Look  at  a  MS  containing 
the  OE  translation  of  the  Herbarium  Apuleif  ( Manuscripta ).  Like  Malcolm 
Parkes  above,  she  detects  in  this  manuscript  (Cotton  Vitellius  C.iii)  the 
influence  of  St.  Bertin,and  notes  further  the  connections  between  Flanders 
and  the  English  monasteries  of  the  fens— Thorney,  Croyland,  Ramsey  etc. 
On  the  dedication  page  she  notes  a  bishop,  in  iconography  similar  to  those 
of  later  tombs  at  Peterborough,  and  also  the  odd  phenomenon  of  a  tonsur¬ 
ed  figure  in  military  dress— ‘a  non-royal  lay  donor’? 


2.  Vocabulary 

Herbals  provide  most  of  the  progress  in  this  area.  J.  Richard  Stracke 
offers  an  edition  of  the  glossary  found  on  ff.  67-73  of  MS  Laud  Misc.  567, 

4 A Idred ’s  Marginalia,  by  W.  J.  P.  Boyd  (Exeter  Medieval  English  Texts  and 
Studies,  general  ed.  M.  J.  Swanton).  Exeter:  U.  of  Exeter  P.  1975.  pp.  x  +  62.  £5. 
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remarking  on  relationships  with  other  glossaries,  and  providing  many  notes 
on  the  thorny  question  of  translating  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  herbal  names 
into  their  modern  scientific  equivalents5.  But  the  subject  is  grappled  with 
much  more  vigorously  by  Peter  Bierbaumer,  in  the  first  two  parts  to 
appear  of  his  Der  botanische  Wortschatz  des  Altenglischen6 .  He  notes  that 
with  plant-names  context  often  sheds  no  light  on  meaning,  while  early 
editions  were  inaccurate  and  full  of  guesswork,  with  both  Old  and  Modern 
English  writers  plagued  by  the  ‘local  variant’  problem.  ‘Take  centaurian\ 
says  the  Leechbook ,  ‘that  is  felterre,  some  call  it  hyrdewyrt ,  some  eorp- 
geallan ’.  He  means  common  centaury,  as  we  guess  from  the  first  word,  but 
what  is  dolhrune,  literally  ‘wound-witch’?  ‘Pellitory  of  the  wall’,  we  learn. 
But  a  lot  of  evidence  has  to  be  scrutinised  first.  The  editors  of  the  new  Old 
English  Dictionary  must  be  very  glad  that  Dr.  Bierbaumer’s  care,  thorough¬ 
ness  and  imagination  are  taking  this  weight  off  their  shoulders.  His  first 
volume  corrects  about  thirty  standard  readings  and  dictionary  entries,  with 
many  other  illuminating  remarks  on  etymology,  pharmaceutics,  and  socio¬ 
history.  Volume  2  does  rather  more,  and  Volume  3  will  be  eagerly  awaited. 
Since  the  Grazer  Beitrage  is  off  to  such  a  good  start,  it  may  be  worth 
remarking  that  the  general  editor,  Prof.  Dr.  Wolfgang  Viereck,  of  the  Karl- 
Franzen-Universitat  in  Graz,  is  open  to  suggestions  for  further  volumes. 

Elsewhere  progress  is  easily  summarised.  H.  E.  Kylstra’s  ‘Ale  and  Beer 
in  Germanic’,  in  the  Ian  Maxwell  festschrift 7 ,  corroborates  the  thesis  of 
Christine  Fell  discussed  last  year  (see  YW  56.  66).  The  Journal  of  Indo- 
European  Studies  for  1975  contains  ‘Urth’s  Well’,  by  Paul  C.  Bauschatz, 
which  argues  that  wyrd  is  the  inextricable  interweaving  of  past,  present 
and  future  in  a  ‘causal  nexus’;  in  the  same  journal  Udo  Strutinsky’s  ‘Ger¬ 
manic  Divinities  in  Weekday  Names’  rearranges  Tuesday  to  Friday  along 
the  lines  of  the  three  divine  functions  outlined  by  G.  Dumezil,  roughly 
judge-cum-shaman,  warrior,  female  deity.  H.  Stuart  considers  ‘The  Anglo- 
Saxon  Elf’  (SN),  and  notes  the  apparent  incompatibility  of  references  in 
leechdoms,  glosses,  names,  poems  and  elsewhere.  The  explanation  seems  to 
be  ‘an  elaborate  instance  of  analogical  extension’,  which  leads  from  ideas 
of  possession  to  ideas  of  divine  punishment,  elvish  amorality  etc.  A  certain 
numinous  vagueness  hangs  over  other  discussions.  Bruce  Moore’s  lEacen  in 
Beowulf  and  other  OE  Poetry’  (ELN)  insists  that  the  word  implies  ‘endow¬ 
ed  with  strength  of  a  supernatural  kind’.  Beowulf  has  of  course  the  strength 
of  thirty  thanes,  which  is  clearly  more  than  normal.  But  is  it  un-natural, 
magical,  instilled  in  him  from  outside?  There  is  a  problem  here  in  modern 
semantics.  William  C.  Johnson  Jr’s  ‘Pushing  and  Shoving  in  Beowulf:  a 
semantic  inquiry’  (ELN)  also  displays  a  tendency  to  let  the  long  words  do 
the  working.  Scufan  implies  ‘a  motion  in  which  literal  action  simultan¬ 
eously  implies  transcendent  or  philosophical  change  ranging  spatially  from 

5  The  Laud  Herbal  Glossary,  ed.  by  J.  Richard  Stracke.  Amsterdam:  Rodopi  N  V 
1974.  pp.  208.  £12. 

6 Der  botanische  Wortschatz  des  Altenglischen ,  I  Teil:  Das  Lceceboc,  II  Teil:  Lac- 
nunga,  Herbarium  Apuleii,  Peri  Didaxeon  (Grazer  Beitrage  zur  Englischen  Philologie 
1-2),  by  Peter  Bierbaumer.  Bern:  Herbert  Lang,  and  Frankfurt:  Peter  Lang  197s’ 
pp.  xx  +  168,  xxxii  +  160. 

7 Iceland  and  the  Medieval  World:  Studies  in  Honour  of  Ian  Maxwell ,  ed.  by 
Gabriel  Turville-Petre  and  John  Stanley  Martin.  Melbourne:  Melbourne  U  P  dd  x  + 
176.  £10.  '  ' 
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earth  to  heaven’,  etc.  Elisabeth  Okasha,  by  contrast,  gives  a  very  hard- 
headed  account  of  ‘ Beacen  in  OE  Poetry’  (N&Q).  The  word  has  fifty-three 
poetic  occurrences,  twenty-six  collocations,  four  meanings.  These  latter 
can  be  played  on,  as  in  Elene  line  92  (cross  and  Cross);  the  instances  in 
The  Dream  of  the  Rood  become  immediately  much  clearer. 


3.  Old  English:  General 

Little  work  has  been  done  in  this  area.  Bernard  F.  Huppe  contributes  an 
essay  on  ‘The  Concept  of  the  Hero  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages’  to  a  collec¬ 
tive  history8,  but  does  little  for  the  prestige  of  OE.  Heroic  and  Christian 
oppose  each  other;  for  Byrhtnoth  martyrdom  redeems  ‘something  in  the 
nature  of  a  tragic  flaw’;  Beowulf’s  tragedy  is  ‘inability  to  rise  above  the 
ethos  of  his  society’.  With  irritating  persistence  Professor  Huppe  calls  the 
hero  of  Maldon  ‘Brythnoth’.  Howell  D.  Chickering  Jr  sets  out  to  find 
‘Some  Contexts  for  Bede’s  Death-Song’  {PM  LA),  in  the  Epistola  Cuthberti- 
where  he  notes  considerable  variation  from  the  usual  ‘saints  death’  in  the 
fear  and  disturbance  undrowned  by  the  ‘whirr  of  angelic  wings’— and  in 
other  passages  of  OE  poetry,  whose  similarities  suggest  that  Bede  could 
indeed  have  composed  the  little  piece,  prompted  by  a  tradition  of  irony 
within  negative  verbal  constructions.  Joseph  B.  Trahern  Jr  finds  new 
evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  sixth-century  bishop  in  ‘Caesarius  of  Arles 
and  OE  literature:  some  contributions  and  a  recapitulation’  (ASE).  The 
‘contributions’  are  to  the  study  of  five  OE  prose  texts,  and  the  ‘recapitula¬ 
tion’  takes  us  up  to  a  total  of  twenty-six  sermons  influencing  twenty-six 
texts,  plus  the  rule  of  Chrodegang.  But  another  article  by  the  same  author 
(see  sect.  8  below)  extends  the  point  to  poetry:  further  discoveries  and  a 
larger-scale  interpretation  of  their  significance  are  obviously  to  be  expected. 


4.  Poetry:  General 

Three  book-length  studies  classifiable  under  this  heading  appeared  in 
1976.  All  scholars  working  in  the  field  of  OE  will  have  to  buy  the  first, 
D.  G.  Calder  and  M.  J.  B.  Allen’s  Sources  and  Analogues  of  OE  Poetry9  .  It 
is  extremely  good  value,  offering  translations  of  nearly  a  hundred  separate 
Latin  texts,  including  riddles.  Several  of  these  are  long  and  complete,  for 
instance  the  A  cts  of  A  ndrew  and  Matthew  (Casanatensis  version),  Gregory’s 
29th  Homily  on  the  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  Juliana,  two  books  of  Avitus, 
etc.  The  first  of  these  will  at  least  dispel  the  common  notion  that  Andreas 
has  no  Latin  cognate  surviving,  the  second  and  third  are  a  great  convenience 
to  students,  the  fourth  is  bound  to  stimulate  original  thought.  Very  faint 
cavillings  are  possible:  this  reviewer  notes  in  the  volume  mentioned  below 
that  pseudo-Augustine  sermon  69,  excluded  from  the  Soul  and  Body  sec¬ 
tion  here  as  of  dubious  date,  must  in  fact  have  been  known  (in  some  form) 

8  Concepts  of  the  Hero  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  ed.  by  Norman  T. 
Burns  and  Christopher  Reagan.  London  and  Toronto:  Hodder  &,  Stoughton,  pp.  xiv  + 
294.  $20. 

9 Sources  and  Analogues  of  OE  Poetry,  translated  by  D.  G.  Calder  and  M.  J.  B. 
Allen.  Cambridge:  D.  S.  Brewer,  and  Totowa  N.  J.:  Rowman  &.  Littlefield,  pp.  xviii  + 
236.  £6. 
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in  Anglo-Saxon  times.  But  they  hardly  matter,  since  the  purpose  of  the 
book  remains  unaffected:  to  make  accessible  what  normally  is  not  except 
to  those  who  can  read  Latin  and  are  near  a  library  full  of  rare  books  (like 
the  Acta  Sanctorum).  The  scholarship  throughout  is  of  a  high  order,  and 
the  translations  are  excellent,  both  scrupulous  and  unstilted. 

This  reviewer’s  Poems  of  Wisdom  and  Learning  in  OE 10  presents  ten  of 
the  less  well-known  OE  poems  ( Precepts ,  Vainglory,  Fortunes  of  Men, 
Maxims  I  and  II,  The  Rune  Poem,  Solomon  and  Saturn  II,  Soul  and  Body 
I,  The  Descent  into  Hell,  and  Judgment  Day  I)  in  new  editions  with  a 
facing-page  translation  and  some  textual  or  interpretative  commentary. 
The  fifty-page  introduction  suggests  that  these  poems,  and  others,  form  a 
sub-genre  of  OE  poetry  ‘aim[ing]  primarily  neither  at  narrative  nor  at  self- 
expression,  but  deal[ing]  instead  with  the  central  concerns  of  human  life’  — 
lor  the  most  part,  avoiding  disaster  and  reaching  success.  The  strategies  of 
effective  counselling  are  discussed,  as  are  the  poems’  internal  repetitions 
and  vexed  relationships  with  ‘sources  and  analogues’;  their  ‘poetic  orbit’  is 
seen  as  defined  by  interaction  between  the  ‘gravity’  of  ‘God’s  providential 
order’  and  the  ‘intertia’  of  gnomic  commonplace. 

Graham  D.  Caie’s  The  Judgment  Day  Theme  in  OE  Poetry11  begins  by 
considering  the  word  dom,  in  its  etymology  and  all  its  many  senses.  This  is 
then  set  against  the  word’s  often  ambiguous  poetic  contexts,  with  the 
general  aim  of  demonstrating  ‘the  subtle  interweaving  of  Christian  and 
heroic  ideals’.  Finally  these  ‘themes  of  glory  and  judgment’  are  considered 
with  reference  to  the  three  OE  poems  on  Doomsday.  Strategies  of  counsel¬ 
ling  are  here  often  replaced  by  strategies  of  terror,  with  stress  on  temporal 
fluctuation  and  the  necessity  for  reader-involvement.  ‘In  every  moment 
slumbers  the  eschatological  moment’,  Dr.  Caie  reminds  us;  the  choice  is  to 
be  domgeorn  or  forever  domleas,  ‘damned’.  That  is  why  dom  comes  only 
to  have  a  positive  sense  in  immortality,  never  meaning  eternal  damnation 
after  judgment,  logical  though  that  development  might  be. 

A  more  controllable  issue  is  dealt  with  by  David  Marsden  Wells  in  YES, 
namely  The  Sections  in  OE  Poetry’.  The  ones  which  occur  in  unlikely 
places,  he  suggests,  are  the  work  of  scribes  tired  of  doing  ornamental 
capital  ‘thorns’,  since  far  too  many  natural  narrative  units  begin  with  />a. 
Structures  of  another  kind  occupy  John  Simpson  in  ‘Comparative  Analysis 
of  Three  Ethical  Questions  in  Beowulf,  the  Nibelungenlied ,  and  the 
Chanson  de  Roland'  (. Journal  of  Indo-European  Studies,  1975).  Like  other 
contributors  to  this  periodical  he  is  sure  that  'Dumezil’s  comparative  Indo- 
European  mythology  provides  the  critic  with  a  superior  perspective’  for 
the  analysis  of  such  questions  as  whether  heroes  fail  in  (respectively) 
responsibility,  triuwe,  mesure.  His  answer  is  that  they  do  not,  since  they 
incarnate  Bhima,  son  of  Indra,  a  portrait  of  formidable  brutality.  The  fact 
that  Beowulf  anyway  is  much  politer  than  Bhima  is  passed  over  from  the 
heights  of  superior  perspective’.  Equally  unhelpful  comparisons  animate 
Barbara  L.  Silver-Peck,  ‘The  Case  Against  the  “Rhythm  of  Beowulf"  ' 

10 Poems  of  Wisdom  and  Learning  in  OE,  ed.  and  translated  by  T.  A.  Shippey. 
Cambridge:  D.  S.  Brewer,  and  Totowa  N.  J.:  Rowman  &  Littlefield,  pp.  viii  +  152. 

"The  Judgment  Day  Theme  in  OE  Poetry,  by  Graham  D.  Caie  (Publications  of 
the  Dept,  of  English,  U.  of  Copenhagen,  no.  2).  Copenhagen:  Nova.  pp.  xiv  +  258. 
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(NM).  OE  poetry  cannot  have  been  isochronous:  for  Gonds  do  not  recog¬ 
nise  the  principle,  nor  Yemeni  Jews,  nor  fourteenth-century  European 
theorists,  nor  the  Manual  for  Folk-Music  Collectors,  1951.  The  answer 
given  here  could  of  course  be  right,  but  the  method  will  hardly  force 
Professor  Pope  into  instant  withdrawal. 

Oral  formulas,  as  usual,  receive  much  theoretical  discussion.  James  P. 
Holoka  voices  familiar  doubts  in  ‘The  Oral  Formula  and  Anglo-Saxon 
Elegy’  ( Neophilologus ),  and  goes  on  to  compare  the  repetitions  in  Wife’s 
Lament  and  Husband’s  Message  to  prove  they  are  allusive,  literary  and 
artistic.  However  these  are  preceisely  the  two  poems  where  such  demon¬ 
stration  would  make  no  impact  on  oral-formulaic  theory  at  all.  John  S. 
Miletich  gets  nearer  the  heart  of  the  matter  in  ‘The  Quest  for  the  “Form¬ 
ula”:  A  Comparative  Reappraisal’  ( MP ),  by  pointing  out  that  the  real 
trouble  is  that  scholars  still  have  not  submitted  indubitably  oral  texts  (e.g. 
those  collected  by  Parry)  to  detailed  analysis.  If  one  starts  on  the  hardest 
and  most  disputed  cases  one  is  bound  to  get  bad  law.  Some  very  doubtful 
instances  are  offered  by  Alain  Renoir  in  ‘Oral  Themes  and  Written  Texts’ 
(NM):  Catullus’s  Poem  IV,  The  Dream  of  the  Rood  and  The  Husband’s 
Message  all  contain  biographies  of  wooden  objects.  But  do  we  have  to  call 
them  ‘a  common  formulaic  theme’?  ‘If  one  can  find  vestiges  of  oral  com¬ 
position  in  written  Renaissance  prose’,  argues  Professor  Renoir,  there  is  no 
reason  to  reject  the  hypothesis.  If  one  can  do  that,  one  might  think,  one 
had  better  look  for  another  hypothesis  altogether!  Flight  is  hastened  by 
the  same  author’s  ‘Crist  Ihesu’s  Beasts  of  Battle:  a  Note  on  Oral-Formulaic 
Theme  Survival’  ( Neophilologus ).  Here  Lydgate  is  drawn  into  comparison 
with  Beowulf,  to  make  a  connection  which  has  the  main  virtue  of  illustrat¬ 
ing  change. 

Syntax  and  moderation  return  with  Bruce  Mitchell’s  ‘Bede’s  Account  of 
the  Poet  Caedmon:  two  notes’,  included  in  the  Maxwell  Studies  mentioned 
above.  Dr.  Mitchell  first  considers  fa  sylfan  his  lareowas  to  show  that  the 
phrase,  while  odd,  can  stand,  and  then  observes  that  the  OE  translation 
suggests  that  in  the  late  ninth  century  people  were  still  aware  of  the 
practice  of  writing  down  orally-composed  poetry.  Joshua  H.  Bonner  takes 
us  further  ‘Towards  a  Unified  Critical  Approach  to  OE  Poetic  Composition’ 
in  an  interesting  article  in  MP.  The  bridge  to  be  built  is  between  formulists 
and  those  convinced  that  OE  poets  used  figures  of  classical  rhetoric  which 
could  hardly  be  oral  at  all.  Is  a  ‘figure’  more  definable  than  a  ‘formula’? 
Actually,  Dr.  Bonner  suggests,  many  features  identified  as  rhetorical  are 
really  grammatical,  and  as  such  by  no  means  infallible  signs  of  Latinity. 
These  and  other  reflections  argue  that  ‘figure-spotters’  and  ‘formula- 
hunters’  could  now  find  some  substantial  area  of  agreement.  Richard  A. 
Lewis,  in  fact,  offers  us  an  Tronic  Use  of  the  Formulaic’  (PQ  1975)  in 
Beowulf  line  992,  as  if  to  rub  the  point  home. 

Themes  in  their  traditional  sense  are  examined  by  rather  fewer  writers. 
Elaine  Tuttle  Hansen’s  ‘Women  in  OE  Poetry  Reconsidered’  ( MichA ) 
praises  Anglo-Saxon  men  for  ignoring  ‘sex  appeal’  and  noting  ‘inherent 
vulnerability’:  they  were,  as  is  well-known,  all  Nature’s  gentlemen.  A.  P. 
Campbell  finds  three  cases,  in  Guthlac  A,  Andreas,  and  Beowulf,  of 
‘Physical  Signs  of  Spiritual  Cleansing  in  OE  Poetry’  ( Revue  de  TUniversite 
d ’Ottawa,  1975),  to  wit,  the  mound,  the  city,  the  mere.  It  is  a  pity  that 
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eacne  eardas  in  the  last  does  not  mean  ‘eternal  dwellings’,  nor  ( pace  Bruce 
Moore  above)  add  ‘a  cosmic  dimension  to  the  picture’.  Kathryn  Hume 
takes  up  ‘The  “Ruin  Motif”  in  OE  Poetry’  {Anglia),  and  concludes  in  a 
way  that  it  does  not  exist,  being  in  fact  ‘an  element  of  the  broader  net¬ 
work  of  ideas  associated  with  the  hall’,  for  which  see  YW  55.  81.  An 
interesting  and  rare  feature  of  this  article  is  its  acceptance  of  negative 
evidence.  There  are  ruins  in  the  Bible  and  Gildas  and  Alcuin  and  Carolin- 
gian  poetry  and  indeed  all  over  the  place:  but,  Professor  Hume  remarks, 
they  are  not  very  hke  OE  ruins,  which  share  qualities  of  their  own.  It  is 
these  one  should  consider,  not  one’s  own  ruinous  reactions.  Would  that  all 
‘source-studies’  were  as  fair!  In  ‘Man,  Time  and  Apocalypse  in  The  Wan¬ 
derer,  The  Seafarer,  and  Beowulf  {JEGP,  1975),  Martin  Green  relates  the 
poems  to  apocryphal  wisdom  literature,  especially  2  Baruch  and  2  Esdras. 
There  are  indeed  similarities,  though  one  might  think  that  resemblances 
centred  on  the  ‘existential  crisis  of  man  in  time’  may  betray  a  certain 
unprovability. 

Two  minor  pieces  are  D.  R.  Howlett’s  ‘Two  OE  Encomia’  (ES),  which 
insists  that  Durham  conforms  to  the  ‘Golden  Section’  and  that  The  Ruin  is 
an  encomium  urbis  (of  Bath)  with  a  similar  set  of  internal  parallels;  and 
Carl  R.  Mills’s  ‘Stylistic  Application  of  Ethnosemantics:  Basic  Color  Terms 
in  Brunanburh  and  Maldon’  ( Lang&S ),  which  informs  us  that  since  (a)  it 
has  been  discovered  that  all  cultures  obey  an  ‘unvarying  hierarchy  of  color- 
term  exploitation’  and  (b)  the  eleventh  term  of  that  is  ‘grey’,  and  (c)  the 
Brunanburh- poet  uses  grcege,  all  the  terms  above  ‘grey’  in  the  hierarchy 
must  have  been  available  to  him  as  well.  Ignoring  ‘purple’,  ‘pink’  and 
‘orange’,  then,  was  an  aesthetic  decision. 

Students  of  heroic  ramifications  may  find  useful  the  Catalogue  com¬ 
piled  by  George  T.  Gillespie12.  It  is  not  aimed  at  OE,  and  has  no  listing 
under,  e.g.,  Unferth.  However,  much  can  be  learned  from  ‘Fruote’  (Froda) 
or  ‘Sigemunt’.  Finally,  I  have  the  sad  duty  of  recording  the  untimely  death 
of  J.  M.  Kirk  Jr.  His  unfinished  edition  of  The  OE  Gnomic  Poems  in  the 
Exeter  Book  and  MS  Cotton  Tiberius  B.  i  cannot  now  be  published,  but 
copies  have  been  deposited  in  the  libraries  of  Brown  University,  Princeton, 
Edinburgh,  Munich,  Australian  National  University,  and  the  English 
Faculty,  Oxford.  Some  copies  can  also  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  Alison  Kirk, 
PO  Box  541 ,  Middlebury,  Vermont  05753,  U.S.A. 


5.  Beowulf 

The  most  significant  event  here  is  the  publication  of  a  replacement  for 
Holthausen’s  edition  of  1905-1948,  prepared  by  a  team  of  German 
scholars13.  The  preface  declares  that  this  has  a  ‘ hochschuldidaktische 
Zielsetzung ’,  and  intends  to  provide  an  easier  introduction  to  the  poem 
than  German  students  have  had  before;  to  this  end  a  translation  into 

12 A  Catalogue  of  Persons  Named  in  German  Heroic  Literature  (700-1600) ,  by 
George  T.  Gillespie.  Oxford:  Clarendon.  1973.  pp.  xxxviii  +  166.  £10.50. 

13  Beowulf,  und  die  kleineren  Denkmaler  der  altenglischen  Heldensage  Waldere 
und  Finnsburg,  2  vols.,  ed.  by  J.  Klegraf,  W.  Kiihlwein,  D.  Nehls  and  R.  Zimmermann. 
Heidelberg:  Carl  Winter,  pp.  xii  +  220,  2  plates  (Vol.  I),  pp.  xxviii  +112  (Vol.  II). 
60  DM. 
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modem  German  faces  the  text  in  Vol.  I,  while  there  is  an  exceptionally 
thorough  subject-index  following  in  Vol.  II.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
editors  have  not  lost  the  opportunity  to  reconsider  textual  problems  with 
the  assistance  of  modern  syntactic  studies,  and  without  preconceptions  as 
to  vowel-length  or  word-division.  The  many  new  readings  and  interpreta¬ 
tions  form  a  welcome  initiative  for  studies  of  the  poem. 

There  are  in  addition  three  relatively  important  essays  of  different 
kinds.  Mariann  Reinhard’s  On  the  Semantic  Relevance  of  the  Alliterative 
Collocations  in  Beowulf 14  takes  its  lead  from  Randolph  Quirk’s  article 
of  1963  on  ‘Poetic  Language  and  OE  Metre’.  The  author  divides  colloca¬ 
tions  into  two  types,  ‘complementary’  (like  eorl  and  ellen)  and  ‘contrastive’ 
(like  sorh  and  scelum );  considers  these  for  the  first  time  under  such  con¬ 
ceptual  headings  as  ‘ Comitatus' ,  ‘Hall-life’,  ‘Nature’,  and  so  on;  and  then 
begins  to  work  towards  such  questions  as  the  poet’s  use  of  deliberate  in¬ 
congruence.  It  is  possible  to  be  doubtful  about  some  of  the  results  obtain¬ 
ed:  if  it  is  true  that  ‘in  lines  477  and  1205  the  association  of  wyrd  with 
death  and  [death-bringing]  battle  establishes  itself  beyond  the  level  of 
syntax’,  must  we  think  that  comes  from  wig  and  wcel  rather  than  forsweop 
and  fornaml  However,  points  like  this  are  seen,  and  there  are  many  read¬ 
ings  of  individual  passages  at  once  sensitive  and  sceptical.  Stanley  B. 
Greenfield’s  ‘The  authenticating  voice  in  Beowulf  ’  (ASE)  discusses  why  we 
should  speak  neither  of  persona  nor  of  poet  in  considering  narrative 
presentation.  The  ‘voice’  he  identifies  has  four  main  ways  of  placing  itself 
close  to  or  far  from  the  story  it  tells,  which  are  examined  separately. 
Professor  Greenfield’s  conclusion  is  that  all  tend  to  indicate  continuity 
between  past  and  present,  and  also  literalness  of  meaning;  the  allegorical 
mode  often  proposed  for  the  poem  is  perhaps  only  ‘a  sub-species  of  a  more 
universal  way  of  viewing  human  experience’,  a  way  embedded  in  the 
narrative  itself.  Theodore  Andersson’s  study  of  landscape  in  Beowulf  has 
shrunk  to  a  chapter  in  Early  Epic  Scenery 15  ,  but  his  consideration  of  the 
first  sea-voyage  and  the  monsters’  mere  gains  interest  from  the  wider 
perspectives  on  Homer,  Virgil,  Carolingian  epics  and  mediaeval  romances. 
As  part  of  a  general  ‘exploitation  of  varied  levels  and  alternation  of  focus’ 
the  slight  resemblances  between  Beowulf  and  rEneid  seem  rather  stronger. 

In  half  a  dozen  essays  individual  characters  or  scenes  are  reinterpreted. 
Thomas  Pettitt’s  ‘ Beowulf :  the  Mark  of  the  Beast  and  the  Balance  of 
Frenzy’  (NM)  argues  that  the  beast-like,  bear -like,  Bothvarr-like  hero  of 
the  first  section  of  the  poem  is  different  from  the  calmer  figure  of  the  rest; 
the  turning-point  is  the  Daeghrefn  account  of  lines  2501-9.  An  alternative 
pivot  is  suggested  by  R.  Barton  Palmer,  ‘In  his  End  is  his  Beginning: 
Beowulf  2177-2199  and  the  Question  of  Unity’  ( Annuale  Medievale).  In 
‘A  Reconsideration  of  Unfer6’  (NM),  M.  F.  Vaughan  defends  the  manu¬ 
script  reading  of  ‘Hunferth’,  and  declares  that  this  character  has  ‘a  believ¬ 
able  name  and  a  humanly  complex  role’,  nothing  to  do  with  ‘Un-peace’ 
and  allegory  at  all.  Ida  Masters  Hollowell,  ‘Unfer6  the  fiyle  in  Beowulf' 

14  On  the  Semantic  Relevance  of  the  Alliterative  Collocations  in  Beowulf  (Schwei- 
zer  Anglistische  Arbeiten,  92),  by  Mariann  Reinhard.  Bern:  Francke  Verlag.  pp.  278. 
sFr.  34. 

15 Early  Epic  Scenery :  Homer ,  Virgil,  and  the  Medieval  Legacy,  by  Theodore  M. 
Andersson.  Ithaca  N.Y.  and  London:  Cornell  U.P.  pp.  190.  $>12.50. 
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(SP),  considers  instead  the  OE  pyle  glosses  and  ON  pulaR  runes  and 
references.  ‘Wizard’,  she  feels,  is  the  best  translation,  combining  the 
functions  of  oratory  and  sacrifice;  the  fact  that  Beowulf  does  not  quarrel 
openly  with  such  a  heathen  figure  is  itself  significant.  She  is  reluctant  to 
believe  in  proleptic  hints  of  treachery.  A.  P.  Campbell  agrees,  reviewing 
recent  articles  in  ‘The  Decline  and  Fall  of  Hrothgar  and  his  Danes’  ( Revue 
de  I’Universite  d’Ottawa  1975),  and  deploring  the  tendency  to  believe  in 
all  kinds  of  Danish  vice.  Bruce  Moore’s  ‘The  Relevance  of  the  Finnsburh 
Episode’  ( JEGP )  is  as  it  says  ‘essentially  a  reassertion  of  the  traditional 
view’.  Francis  P.  Magoun  Jr  finds  a  grendeles  gata  near  High  Barnet  and  a 
Finnesburh  in  Finsbury  in  ‘Scraps  of  OE  Heroic  Legend  in  London  With¬ 
out  the  City  and  in  Beowulf  ( NM ).  Stanley  B.  Greenfield  contributes 
‘Three  Beowulf  Notes:  Lines  736b  ff . ,  1331b  ff . ,  1 341-4’  to  a  new  volume 
of  essays16 . 

Elsewhere  the  nature  of  the  poet  continues  to  excite  controversy.  In 
‘Beowulf  on  the  Poet’  (MS),  Jeff  Opland  follows  up  his  article  of  last  year 
(see  YW  56.  69)  by  suggesting  that  the  poem  preserves  a  distinction 
between  set-piece  poetry  in  hall  and  Preislieder  outside,  the  latter  prompt¬ 
ed  by  events  and  ‘socially  integrated’.  The  situation  reminds  him  of  the 
Zulu  izibongo  tradition  he  had  studied  previously.  John  Golden,  on  the 
other  hand,  proposes  ‘A  Typological  Approach  to  the  Gifstol  of  Beowulf 
168’  (NM),  arguing  that  Grendel  is  to  be  identified  with  Cain,  Heorot  with 
‘the  heavenly  city’,  and  the  gifstol  with  that  stability  in  the  world  which 
neither  Cain  nor  Grendel  can  ever  possess.  Neither  view  is  affected  by 
Spencer  Cosmos’s  ‘Kuhn’s  Law  and  the  Unstressed  Verbs  in  Beowulf 
(TSLL),  but  at  least  this  does  demonstrate  that  gewat  governing  an  infini¬ 
tive  is  different  prosodically  from  gewat  as  a  lexical  verb.  Controversies 
enter  not  at  all  into  the  late  James  Smith’s  ‘ Beowulf-V ,  published  in 
English  perhaps  some  twenty  years  after  composition.  With  old-fashioned 
subtlety  and  ratiocination  this  presses  on  after  the  nature  of  honour,  the 
interpretation  of  character,  ‘the  mind’s  insistence  on  its  own  autonomy’. 
At  the  end  the  author  pauses  for  ‘careful  reflection’  before  continuing  (we 
hope  in  1977)  to  ‘the  nucleus  of  the  poet’s  thought’. 

Finally,  Professor  E.  G.  Stanley  inquires  ‘Did  Beowulf  commit  Feaxfeng 
against  Grendel’s  Mother?’  (N&Q).  Be  eaxle  in  line  1537  does  not  scan 
well,  but  the  emendation  be  feaxe  has  been  rejected  by  several  editors.  Pul¬ 
ling  women’s  hair  was,  however,  a  legally  recognised  insult  in  OE  and  Old 
Frisian.  Indeed,  in  the  latter  culture  it  could  take  the  aggravated  form  of 
faxfang  binetha  an  tha  buke,  ‘pulling  hair  below  on  the  belly’.  Could 
Beowulf  have  done  that?  It  accords  with  ‘what  little  we  know  of  Germanic 
behaviour’,  urges  Professor  Stanley,  and  indeed  it  would  be  typically 
unsporting.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  hardly  be  much  use:  Beowulf  is 
normally  more  mindful  of  the  sense  of  General  Guderian’s  famous  maxim: 
klotzen  nicht  kleckern. 


6.  The  Junius  Manuscript 

For  comments  on  the  drawings  in  this  manuscript,  see  section  1 .  On  the 
text,  the  most  far-reaching  work  is  J.  R.  Hall’s  ‘The  OE  Epic  of  Redemp¬ 
tion:  The  Theological  Unity  of  MS  Junius  II’  (Traditio).  This  dismisses 
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earlier  suggestions  that  the  manuscript’s  contents  are  related  to  the  Easter 
liturgy,  and  argues  instead  that  they  deal  with  the  ‘epic  of  redemption’, 
the  distinction  between  Liber  I  and  Liber  II  being  that  between  ‘carnal  and 
spiritual  deliverance’.  The  closest  parallels  are  to  be  found  in  Augustine’s 
De  catechizandis  rudibus  and  in  Wulfstan’s  sermo  6.  The  same  author  con¬ 
siders  ‘Fridgedal :  Genesis  A  1142’  in  N&Q,  suggesting  that  in  context  it 
can  mean  both  death  and  separation  from  peace.  Seth,  like  Christ,  leaves 
peace  behind  him. 

On  Genesis  B,  David  Yerkes  ponders  ‘Genesis  B  318-20’  again  (ELN), 
rejecting  a  suggested  emendation.  Robert  Emmett  Finnegan  mediates 
between  extreme  views  in  ‘Eve  and  “Vincible  Ignorance”  in  Genesis  B ’ 
( TSLL ).  Eve  cannot  be  blamed  in  this  poem  for  stirrings  of  sin,  as  some 
have  said,  but  nevertheless  shows  gullibility  and  implicitly  condones 
trickery.  Her  ‘vincible  ignorance’  is  no  excuse,  according  to  Augustine,  but 
might  have  been  felt  as  palliatory  by  some  participants  in  the  Gottschalk 
controversy.  Exodus  meanwhile  continues  to  attract  typological  explana¬ 
tions.  John  P.  Hermann  sees  ‘The  Selection  of  Warriors  in  the  OE  Exodus, 
Lines  233^-Oa’  (ELN)  as  determined  by  such  considerations  as  that, 
according  to  Bede,  only  those  over  twenty  are  able  to  ‘resist  the  allure¬ 
ments  of  vice,  in  this  case  lechery’.  William  Helder,  maugre  Professor 
Irving’s  chekes,  insists  that  Exodus  is,  ‘typologically  speaking,  a  poem 
about  baptism’,  and  points  out  that  ‘Etham  and  the  Ethiopians  in  the  OE 
Exodus’  (Annuale  Medievale)  must  have  diabolical  associations,  line  66, 
e.g.,  being  ‘an  allusion  to  the  gathering  of  the  church  from  the  gentiles’. 
Famulus  Christi,  the  collection  cited  in  section  1 ,  further  contains  Peter  J. 
Lucas’s  ‘OE  Christian  Poetry:  the  Cross  in  Exodus’,  which  considers  in 
detail  lines  71-97  as  portraying  the  Ship  of  the  Church,  the  Cross  being  its 
mast  and  also  a  metaphor  for  the  pillars  of  cloud  and  fire.  There  is  an 
interesting  parallel  for  seglrod  from  a  mediaeval  German  poem;  and  a 
further  connection  seen  with  the  Veneration  of  the  (veiled)  Cross  on  Good 
Friday  and  the  Exultet  of  the  Paschal  Vigil.  The  same  author  suggests, 
‘ Daniel  276’  (N&Q),  that  in  that  line  deawdrias  should  be  emended  to 
deawdryre. 

7.  Poems  of  The  Vercelli  Book 

There  is  no  need  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  a  new  facsimile  of  The 
Vercelli  Book11 ,  which  gives  access  to  several  as  yet  unprinted  items 
among  its  23  homilies.  I  need  mention  here  only  the  main  conclusions  of 
its  new  editor,  Miss  Celia  Sisam:  to  wit,  that  in  spite  of  D.  G.  Scragg’s 
suggestions  (see  YW  54.  70),  the  scribe’s  own  dialect  is  ‘irrecoverable’;  that 
nevertheless  the  manuscripts  he  drew  on  ‘probably  came  from  the  south¬ 
east’;  that  ‘he  seems  to  have  been  a  lone  worker,  who  built  up  a  private 
collection  of  devotional  readings  in  Anglo-Saxon’,  who  ‘made  use  of  texts 
he  had  already  copied  for  another  purpose,  but.  .  .never  included  any 
other  scribe’s  work’,  who  ‘had  to  wait.  .  .for  texts  to  become  available’ 

17  The  Vercelli  Book  (Early  English  Manuscripts  in  Facsimile  no.  19),  ed.  by  Celia 
Sisam.  Copenhagen:  Rosenkilde  &  Bagger,  pp.  62  +  282  in  collotype. 


16  Medieval  Studies  in  Honor  of  Lillian  Herlands  Hornstein,  ed.  by  Jess  B.  Bessinger 
Jr  and  Robert  T.  Raymo.  New  York:  New  York  U.P.  pp.  x  +  225.  $18.50. 
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and  ‘had  no  understanding  of  Latin’.  This  amateurish  picture  makes  the 
editor  look  to  ‘some  small  house,  perhaps  a  nunnery,  where  an  English 
book  was  needed  for  private  reading’.  Partly  prompted  by  Dorothy  White- 
lock’s  Chambers  Memorial  Lecture  of  1 975 1 8 ,  which  notes  one  or  two 
books  from  Barking,  Miss  Sisam  indicates  that  particular  nunnery  as  a 
suitable  example  (and  see  further  Helmut  Gneuss  in  section  9).  As  for 
date,  Miss  Sisam  is  drawn  towards  the  ‘last  years’  of  the  century  by  a 
passage  in  homily  1 1 . 

On  Andreas,  Thomas  D.  Hill  brings  up  the  question  of  its  source  in 
‘Hebrews,  Israelites,  and  wicked  Jews:  an  Onomastic  Crux  in  Andreas 
161-67’  ( Traditio ).  No  analogues  distinguish  the  first  two  names  from  the 
third;  but  the  OE  poem  does,  following  an  accepted  exegetical  distinction. 
The  poet’s  casual  knowledge  of  a  patristic  motif  strengthens  the  argument 
for  his  use  of  typological  symbolism.  In  ‘The  Harrowing  of  Mermedonia: 
Typological  Patterns  in  the  OE  Andreas’  ( NM ),  Constance  B.  Hieatt  leads 
on  from  mentions  of  Joshua  and  Tobias  to  seeing  Andreas  as  a  ‘subfulfil¬ 
ment’  of  Christ,  who  spends  three  days  in  prison  and  then  subdues  his 
captors  in  evident  analogue  of  the  Harrowing  of  Hell.  The  author  also 
makes  a  start  on  re-interpreting  the  military  language  of  the  poem’s  first 
few  lines  by  observing  that  helm  is  applied  to  Christ  as  well  as  to  helmets: 
hands,  shields,  and  battlefields  await  further  glossing. 

There  are  six  pieces,  by  four  authors,  on  The  Dream  of  the  Rood. 
D.  R.  Howlett  tries  ‘A  Reconstruction  of  the  Ruthwell  Crucifixion  Poem’ 
(57V),  filling  in  runes  from  old  drawings  and  from  collation  with  the 
Vercelli  Book.  He  also  discusses  ‘The  Structure  of  The  Dream  of  the  Rood' 
(. SN ),  basing  his  views  on  hypermetric  lines,  capital  letters,  and  thematic 
correspondences,  and  arguing  that  it  is  in  three  fits  of  twelve  sections. 
Possibly  the  poet  ‘imposed  on  an  antecedent  “Crucifixion  Poem”  (roughly 
lines  39-77)  a  structure  based  on  a  Fibonacci  series  and  set  this  within  a 
dream  vision  occupying  101  lines’.  T.  E.  Pickford  takes  ‘Another  look  at 
the  Engel  Dryhtnes  in  The  Dream  of  the  Rood'  (NM),  and  sees  it  as  the 
Cross-standard  itself,  the  ‘fair  gems’  at  the  foot  being  (a)  the  Maries  and 
John,  but  (b)  the  poet,  his  audience,  humanity  as  a  whole.  The  same 
author  argues  that  ‘Holmwudu  in  The  Dream  of  the  Rood '  (NM)  is  a 
multiple  pun  with  helmwudu.  M.  L.  del  Mastro,  ‘ The  Dream  of  the  Rood 
and  the  Militia  Christi’  (ABR),  takes  the  heroic  vocabulary  as  being  used 
ironically  to  show  a  new  and  reversed  ideal  of  retainer -servi ce ;  but  his 
ideas  of  the  comitatus  are  still  highly  Tacitean. 

The  most  useful  work  on  the  poem  this  year  is  Richard  C.  Payne’s 
‘Convention  and  Originality  in  the  Vision  Framework  of  The  Dream  of  the 
Rood'  (MP).  This  points  to  some  parallels  with  Christ  III  and  argues  for  a 
common  source  in  Last  Judgment  iconography  as  exemplified  by  Ephraem 
the  Syrian-a  scene  in  which  the  Cross  appears  leading  the  angelic  hosts. 
The  eschatological  framework  for  the  poem  explains  the  midnight  setting, 
the  dreamer’s  fear,  even  the  ‘fair  gems’  of  a  new  heaven  and  earth.  The 
Cross  becomes  ‘a  symbol  of  the  penitential  path  towards  spiritual  perfect- 
tion’;  for  at  the  Last  Day  penitential  works  will  be  man’s  intercessors. 

18 Some  Anglo-Saxon  Bishops  of  London  (Chambers  Memorial  Lecture),  by 
Dorothy  Whitelock.  H.  K.  Lewis.  1975.  pp.  34.  £0.55. 
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8.  The  Exeter  Book 

In  ‘A  Sequence  of  Associations  in  the  Composition  of  Christ  275-347’ 
(RES),  Joyce  Hill  asks  why  section  IX  of  Christ  I  departs  so  far  from  its 
antiphonal  source,  and  concludes  that  it  is  because  the  antiphon’s  tanquam 
sponsus  de  thalamo  reminded  the  poet  of  a  phrase  in  an  Ambrosian  hymn, 
procedit  e  thalamo  suo.  The  preceding  strophe  of  this  hymn  presents  Mary 
as  a  citadel  ( claustrum ),  and  that  takes  us  on  to  the  immediate  source  of 
that  section  of  Christ,  the  locked  gate  (porta  clausa )  of  Ezechiel  44.  Dis¬ 
cussing  ‘Voice  and  Vision  in  Christ  Iir  (PLL),  Lois  R.  Kuznets  and  Martin 
Green  feel  (like  G.  D.  Caie,  see  section  4)  that  the  poem’s  strategy  is  meant 
to  make  the  audience  ‘participate  in  the  emotional  intensity  of  Judgement 
Day’.  As  with  other  OE  poems,  the  author  presents  himself  in  more  than 
one  way  as  a  seer,  combining  aesthetic  and  homiletic  considerations  with 
a  concern  for  conveying  ‘authority  and  inspiration’. 

J.  Richard  Stracke’s  ‘Epelboda:  Guthlac  B,  1003’  (MP)  argues  that  the 
word  means  ‘homeland-announcer’, the  ‘homeland’  being  of  course  heaven. 
Thomas  D.  Hill,  ‘Drawing  the  Demon’s  Sting:  a  Note  on  a  Traditional 
Motif  in  Felix’s  Vita  Sancti  GuthlacV  ( N&Q ),  refers  to  a  belief  that  defeat¬ 
ed  tempters  can  no  longer  trouble  the  faithful,  are  eternally  out  of  action. 
This  ‘almost  folkloristic’  belief  is  present  in  Felix,  absent  in  Guthlac  A, 
perhaps  perceptible  in  Juliana.  The  same  author  considers  ‘The  Syrwarena 
Land  and  the  Itinerary  of  the  Phoenix:  a  Note  on  Typlogical  Allusion  in 
the  OE  Phoenix’  (N&Q),  to  show  that  changes  have  been  made  from 
Lactantius’s  account  because  of  the  identification  of  Syria  with  the  Holy 
Land.  A  much  more  radical  kind  of  revision  is  indicated  by  John  Bugge, 
‘The  Virgin  Phoenix  ’  (MS).  The  OE  poem,  he  asserts,  shows  a  distinctively 
monastic  ideology,  presenting  a  kind  of  paradise-in-discipline  even  for  the 
banished,  and  hinting  that  a  life  of  ‘incandescent  devotion’  qualifies  one 
for  salvation.  But  the  poem  is  also  ‘a  symbolic  exposition  of  the  core  of 
monastic  belief’,  best  seen  by  translating  gecynd  in  lines  329,  387  etc.,  as 
‘sex’  or  ‘gender’:  the  Phoenix  is  a  celibate,  associated  with  the  palm  of 
virginity.  Is  sexlessness  really  acceptable  as  a  road  to  eternal  life?  That  is 
an  uncompromising  and  exclusive  attitude  to  take,  the  author  admits,  but 
one  characteristic  of  OE  (as  this  reviewer  indicates  in  other  contexts,  see 
section  4);  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  idea  that  ‘salvation  is  a  matter  of 
enlightened  self-reliance’.  At  least  one  must  agree  that  it  is  time  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  composition  for  OE  religious  poems  were  considered  more 
minutely.  I  much  regret  that  I  have  been  unable  to  see  Dr.  Bugge’s  longer 
work  Virginitas,  but  give  the  reference  below  for  those  who  may  be  more 
fortunate19 . 

Exhaustion,  by  contrast,  continues  to  hang  over  elegiac  studies.  B.  K. 
Green,  ‘The  Twilight  Kingdom:  Structure  and  Meaning  in  The  Wanderer’ 
(Neophilologus),  considers  that  poem’s  ‘marine  imagery’.  Jerome  Mandel 
probes  the  structure  of  ‘ The  Seafarer ’  (NM),  and  concludes  that  its  patterns 
prove  ‘nothing  endures  forever’.  Bruce  Moore  deduces  some  ambiguities 
from  ‘The  Seafarer:  11.  l-8a’  (Expl);  and  S.  J.  Adams  makes  ‘A  Case  for 
Pound’s  Seafarer ’  in  Aforaz'c- though  the  case  shows  more  clearly  than  any- 


19  Virginitas:  An  Essay  in  the  History  of  a  Medieval  Ideal ,  by  John  Bugge.  The 
Hague:  Mouton.  1975.  $19. 
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thing  that  neither  Pound  nor  some  of  his  critics  had  much  grasp  of  OE 
syntax.  ‘ The  Wife’s  Lament ’  is  translated  by  Harriet  Spiegel  in  OEN\  Bruce 
Moore  asks,  in  ‘ The  Wife’s  Lament ,  27-32a’  ( Expl )  whether  burgtunas 
means  ‘protective  hedges’  or  the  society  whose  protection  the  Wife  has 
been  denied;  and  Zacharias  Thundyil  puts  together  ‘The  Sanskrit  Megha- 
duta  and  the  OE  Husband’s  Message ’  in  MichA.  The  former,  a  poem  of 
the  fifth  century,  was  known,  he  thinks,  to  the  ‘authors’  of  the  latter, 
apparently  on  the  grounds  that  eighth  century  Anglo-Saxons  knew  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Greeks  of  India. 

Four  critics,  meanwhile, produce  more  or  less  licentious  readings  of  Wulf 
and  Eadwacer.  Wesley  S.  Mattox’s  ‘Encirclement  and  Sacrifice  in  Wulf  and 
Eadwacer ’  ( Annuale  Medievale)  takes  the  poem  as  a  ‘psychodramatic 
monologue’  in  which  the  woman  works  up  to  collusion  in  the  death  of  her 
child.  Arnold  E.  Davidson,  ‘Interpreting  Wulf  and  Eadwacer ’  ( Annuale 
Medievale ),  sees  it  as  more  like  Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover,  except  that  here 
the  rich  husband  ( eadwacer  =  ‘property  watcher’)  is  not  impotent,  and  ‘the 
wife,  remarkably  candid,  goes  on  to  admit  that  sexual  intercourse,  even 
with  one  not  loved,  can  still  bring  pleasure’.  Terence  Keough,  ‘The  Tension 
of  Separation  in  Wulf  and  Eadwacer ’  ( NM ),  has  the  same  idea  about  the 
name,  but  interprets  the  conflict  more  sociologically,  as  a  demonstration 
that  expelling  outlaws  and  fallen  maidens  is  counter-productive.  John  M. 
Fanagan  offers  ‘Wulf  and  Eadwacer :  a  solution  to  the  critics’  riddle’ 
( Neophilologus ),  with  yet  a  third  identical  insight  on  eadwacer,  and  a 
scenario  in  which  Wulf  is  the  husband  and  ‘property-watcher’  the  man  to 
whom  the  wife  has  given  her  body  ‘in  a  moment  of  weakness  and  misery’. 
He,  however,  thinks  the  hwelp  is  a  metaphor  for  illicit  liaison;  so  all  will 
end  happily. 

On  the  non-‘elegiac’  short  poems,  Richard  H.  Dammers  writes  of  ‘Unity 
and  Artistry  in  The  Fortunes  of  Men ’  (ABR),  the  key  to  which  is  the 
poem’s  ten  E-type  verses,  and  the  poet’s  refutation  of  what  appears  as 
divine  Improvidence.  D.  H.  Short  connects  ‘The  OE  Gifts  of  Men  and  the 
Pedagogic  Theory  of  the  Pastoral  Care ’  (ES),  seeing  lines  8-26  of  the 
former  as  modelled  on  chapter  32  of  the  latter:  both  oppose  the  brash  and 
the  timid.  Alan  Bliss  and  Allen  J.  Frantzen,  in  more  unorthodox  style, 
cast  strong  doubt  on  ‘The  Integrity  of  Resignation ’  (RES).  The  dislocation 
between  lines  69  and  70  of  that  poem  is  also  one  between  two  gatherings. 
There  is  strong  manuscript  evidence  to  suggest  a  loss,  backed  up  by  dis¬ 
crepancies  of  syntax,  vocabulary  and  attitude.  Resignation  A  is  in  fact  a 
prayer,  B  a  ‘dramatic  monologue’  which,  in  spite  of  its  interest  in  solitude 
and  the  sea  has  little  to  do  with  Wanderer  and  Seafarer.  More  positively 
and  as  productively,  Joseph  B.  Trahern  Jr  discusses  ‘Caesarius,  Chrodegang, 
and  the  OE  Vainglory'  in  the  festschrift  for  Luitpold  Wallach20.  The 
source  of  the  poem  is  Caesarius’s  sermon  no.  233,  and  finding  this  clears 
up  several  of  the  poem’s  textual  problems.  Further,  the  ‘prophet’s  song’  of 
lines  50-56  can  be  identified  with  chapter  1  of  the  Regula  Canonicorum 
of  Chrodegang  of  Metz,  which  uses  the  same  Caesarian  sermon. 


20 Gesellschaft,  Kultur,  Literature:  Beitrage  Luitpold  Wallach  gewidmet,  ed.  by 
Karl  Bosl.  Stuttgart:  Anton  Hiersemann.  1975.  pp.  x  +  310. 
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The  Riddles  return  us  to  bathos.  Working  on  the  principle  that  words 
are  their  etymologies,  Edith  Whitehurst  Williams  explores  ‘The  Relation 
between  Pagan  Survivals  and  Diction  in  Two  OE  Riddles’  ( PQ ,  1975).  John 
Miles  Foley’s  ‘Riddle  1  of  the  “Exeter  Book”:  the  Apocalyptical  Storm’ 
{NM)  also  considers  nature-myths  along  with  images  of  Doomsday.  And 
Paul  Meyvaert,  having  given  hostages  to  Fortune  in  ‘The  Solution  to  OE 
Riddle  39’  {Speculum),  by  saying  ‘the  real  puzzle  is  why  the  answer  was 
not  discovered  long  ago’,  finds  of  course  that  it  was,  last  year  (YW  56.  77). 
It  is  a  new  point,  though,  to  note  the  connection  with  Aldhelm’s  aenigma 
no.  3;  this  makes  the  solution  more  convincing. 


9.  Other  Poems 

L.  Whitbread,  ‘The  OE  Poem  Aldhelm ’  ( ES ),  considers  the  Greek  or 
possibly  Greek  words  in  this  macaronic  poem,  settles  textual  cruces,  and 
produces  a  translation  to  embody  his  conclusions.  Minna  Doskow,  ‘Poetic 
Structure  and  the  Problem  of  the  Smiths  in  Wid  Fterstice ’  ( PLL ),  argues 
that  the  enemies  of  the  exorcist  in  this  charm  are  both  ‘female  witches  and 
male  smiths’,  the  latter  going  back  to  a  ‘folkloric  tradition  of  elf-smiths’. 
W.  G.  East,  ‘A  Note  on  Maxims  II’  {NM),  claims  that  this  poem  observes 
the  proportions  of  the  Golden  Section  (as  long  as  one  accepts  that  hyper¬ 
metric  lines  mark  deliberate  divisions).  And  Kjell  Meling  offers  ‘A  Proposed 
Reconstruction  of  Runic  Line  108a  of  Solomon  and  Saturn ’  {NM),  based 
on  the  respectively  cruciform  and  dome-like  shapes  of  runic  and  roman  ‘n’. 
John  P.  Hermann’s  ‘The  Pater  Noster  Battle  Sequence  in  Solomon  and 
Saturn  and  the  Psy chomachia  of  Prudentius’  {NM)  attempts  to  upgrade 
Professor  Menner’s  note  that  the  one  was  ‘vaguely  reminiscent’  of  the 
other  into  a  case  for  ‘conscious  artistic  manipulations’.  Some  clear  points 
are  made,  but  by  the  end  even  differences  are  being  urged  as  proof  of 
connection. 

There  are,  however,  some  eight  more  or  less  important  studies  this  year 
on  The  Battle  of  Maldon,  beginning  with  a  re-issue  of  E.  V.  Gordon’s  1937 
edition,  with  a  supplement  by  D.  G.  Scragg21.  The  supplement  itself 
makes  the  heart  sink,  consisting  as  it  does  of  a  three-page  list  of  modern 
articles,  and  a  six-page  review  of  them  entitled  ‘Composition  and  Art  of 
the  Poem’,  but  in  fact  almost  entirely  about  ofermod.  History,  morality  and 
philology  rule  in  their  familiar  dictatorial  triumvirate.  However,  at  least 
one  science  is  excluded  from  further  consideration  by  George  R.  Petty  Jr 
and  Susan  Petty,  ‘Geology  and  The  Battle  of  Maldon’  {Speculum)]  their 
alluvial  borings  suggest  that  the  traditional  site  for  the  battle  is  the  right 
one,  giving  ‘historical  caveats’  no  support.  N.  F.  Blake  scrutinises  The 
Flyting  in  The  Battle  of  Maldon ’  {ELN),  with  particular  reference  to  we 
and  us.  Lines  33-34  and  60-61  are  retranslated  to  produce  more  polarised 
and  more  aggressive  effects.  Fred  C.  Robinson  casts  a  similarly  close  eye 
over  ‘Some  Aspects  of  the  Maldon- Poet’s  Artistry’  {JEGP),  producing  nine 


21  The  Battle  of  Maldon ,  ed.  by  E.  V.  Gordon,  with  a  Supplement  by  D.  G.  Scragg. 
Manchester:  Manchester  U.P.,  and  New  York,  Barnes  &  Noble,  pp.  viii  +  96.  £1.40. 
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separate  but  interesting  notes,  ranging  from  the  suggestion  that  the  Viking’s 
speech  shows  literary  use  of  dialect  to  a  new  analogue  for  Byrhtwold  and 
an  argument  that  the  non-mention  of  decapitation  is  a  deliberate  suppres¬ 
sion  of  knowledge.  One  further  imponderable  is  added,  though,  to  the 
ofermod  balance:  maybe  there  were  civilians  on  Thorney  Island,  and  the 
rash  decision  to  fight  was  a  humane  one. 

Rosemary  Woolf  is  disturbed  more  by  the  non-historical  nature  of  the 
poem.  If  Byrhtnoth’s  retainers  owned  ‘bookland’  and  held  ‘folkland’  and 
in  general  had  responsibilities  much  wider  than  those  to  their  lord— and 
they  recognise  these  even  within  the  poem-how  can  it  be  held  that  suicide 
was  one  of  their  duties,  as  in  the  elementary  society  described  by  Tacitus? 
It  seems  impossible,  and  yet  the  resemblances  between  comitatus  and 
heordwerod  are  strong  ones.  In  ‘The  ideal  of  men  dying  with  their  lord  in 
the  Germania  and  in  The  Battle  of  Maldon'  (ASE"),  she  argues  that  perhaps 
literary  borrowing  is  the  best  explanation,  not  historical  continuity  at  all. 
This  thought  has  the  added  advantage  that  rash  courage  ‘ceases  to  be  an 
appropriate  object  of  moral  scrutiny’-it  is  only  a  literary  motif.  Similar 
considerations  perhaps  underlie  Professor  Helmut  Gneuss’s  three  contribu¬ 
tions  on  the  subject.  In  ‘Die  Handschrift  Cotton  Otho  A.  XII’  (Anglia),  he 
gives  a  thorough  description  of  this  important  manuscript  as  it  survives  and 
as  it  was  earlier  reported,  indicates  where  E.  V.  Gordon  went  wrong,  and 
considers  the  date  of  its  assembly.  In  Die  Battle  of  Maldon  als  historisches 
und  literarisches  Zeugnis22  he  takes  this  question  further,  suggesting 
interestingly  that  the  connections  of  several  items  of  the  manuscript  are 
clearly  with  Barking,  the  only  regular  Benedictine  house  in  Essex  in  991 
(see  section  7  above).  So  the  poem  probably  had  an  ecclesiastical  audience 
from  the  start,  something  Professor  Gneuss,  like  Miss  Woolf,  finds  much 
more  likely  than  a  continuous  or  revived  lebendige  Gefolgschaftsdichtung 
in  England  round  the  year  1000.  In  fact  Professor  Gneuss  finds  that  most 
of  the  features  of  the  Tacitean  comitatus  simply  cannot  have  been  present, 
observing  significant  differences  between  the  positions,  say,  of  Leofsunu 
(a  part-time  retainer)  and  Eadweard  (conceivably  a  full-time  mercenary). 
So  much  of  the  vocabulary  of  critical  discussion  is  misleading  or  worse. 
Finally,  Professor  Gneuss  approaches  ‘The  Battle  of  Maldon  89:  Byrhtno6’s 
ofermod  Once  Again’  (SB).  He  gives  another  thorough  survey  of  evidence 
for  this  word  s  meaning,  deals  with  the  Ubermut  tangle,  and  reproves  most 
earlier  commentators  (including  those  whom  Dr.  Scragg  assumes  to  have 
settled  the  matter).  At  the  end  he  asserts  that  ofermod  means  ‘pride’, 
though  ‘with  its  various  shades  of  meaning’.  The  censure  this  contains  en¬ 
hances  his  respect  for  the  poem’s  stubborn  realism  and  historicism.  So  what 
did  Byrhtnoth  do  wrong?  Respond  to  a  taunt  of  cowardice,  as  the  Liber 
Eliensis  says?  The  author  allows  himself  one  excursus  into  speculation,  and 
points  out  that  while  there  may  have  been  2000-2500  Vikings,  the  ‘select 
fyrd ’  of  Essex  can  hardly  have  been  more  than  5  50.  If  Byrhtnoth  fought 
voluntarily  at  odds  of  four  to  one,  of  course,  the  reason  for  disaster  by  the 
banks  ot  the  Blackwater  is  obvious;  the  English  may  or  may  not  have 
gekleckert,  but  the  Vikings  indubitably  klotzten. 

2  2  Die  Battle  of  Maldon  als  historisches  und  literarisches  Zeugnis  (Sitzungsberichte 
der  Bayerischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  (Philosophisch-Historische  Klasse), 
Heft  5,  1976),  by  Helmut  Gneuss.  Munich:  Verlag  der  B.A.W.  pp.  68. 
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10.  Prose 

Roland  Torkar,  ‘Zu  den  altenglischen  Medizinaltexten  in  Otho  B.  XI 
und  Royal  12  D.  XVIII’  {Anglia),  discusses  the  reliability  of  Nowell,  and 
re-edits  four  medicinal  recipes.  David  Yerkes  offers  several  dozen  correct- 
tions  to  H.  Hecht’s  1900  text  of  the  revision  of  Waerferth’s  Dialogues  and 
to  H.  W.  Norman’s  1849  text  of  /Elfric’s  Admonitio ,  in  ‘A  New  Collation 
of  MS  Hatton  76,  Part  A’  {Anglia).  The  same  author  firmly  rules  out 
Worcester  as  ‘The  Place  of  Composition  of  the  Opening  of  Napier  Homily 
I’  {Neophilologus).  Wolfgang  Becker’s  ‘The  Latin  Manuscript  Sources  of 
the  OE  Translations  of  the  Sermon  Remedia  Peccatorum’  {MAI)  finds 
another  pseudo-Augustinian  sermon  as  source  for  both  ^Elfric’s  Catholic 
Homilies  II  no.  7  and  Napier  49/Vercelli  10.  This  is  to  be  found  in  31 
homiliaries,  including  one  of  Caesarius,  but  the  manuscripts  closest  to  the 
OE  are  in  Munich  and  Vienna,  probably  copies  of  Bonifacian  imports. 
There  are  significant  differences  between  AElfric  and  the  anonymous  writer. 
Joan  Turville-Petre’s  ‘The  Narrative  Style  in  OE '  {Maxwell  Studies)  argues 
that  the  755  Chronicle  entry  is  the  work  of  a  ‘deliberate  stylist’. 

On  iClfric,  Sarah  Larratt  Keefer  notes  ‘An  Interesting  Error  in  iClfric’s 
Dominica  I  in  Adventv  Domini’  {Neophilologus),  namely  that  he  took 
St.  James  for  St.  Paul,  probably  as  a  result  of  confusing  the  pericope  for 
Ash  Wednesday  with  the  (symbolically  similar)  one  for  the  First  Sunday  in 
Advent.  J.  R.  Hall  offers  ‘Some  Liturgical  Notes  on  /Elfric’s  Letter  to  the 
Monks  at  Eynsham ’  {Downside  Review,  1975),  mainly  on  the  responsories 
for  the  night  office  and  the  lections  for  Holy  Saturday.  Ruth  Waterhouse 
considers  ‘ZElfric’s  use  of  discourse  in  some  saints’  lives’  {ASE),  and  shows 
how  good  characters  are  given  direct  speech  for  dramatic  impact,  bad  ones 
relegated  to  indirect  speech  which  allows  moral  comment.  Harvey  Minkoff 
sees  ‘Some  Stylistic  Consequences  of  jElfric’s  Theory  of  Translation’  {SP), 
mainly  that  AHfric  was  prepared  to  write  nonsense  when  translating  the 
Bible  directly,  in  the  hope  that  ‘God’s  truth  would  shine  through’.  Only  in 
less  critical  contexts  would  he  pursue  personal  expression  or  stylistic 
excellence.  A  summary  of  recent  work  is  given  in  Milton  McC.  Gatch’s 
‘Beginnings  continued:  a  decade  of  studies  of  OE  prose’  {ASE).  The  trend 
has  been  away  from  Alfred  towards  £ithelwold;  and  the  area  of  the  future 
appears  to  be  the  texts  of  the  anonymous  preachers.  Professor  Gatch,  how¬ 
ever,  notes  a  rising  tide  of  scepticism  outside  the  subject  over  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Benedictine  Reform.  These  will,  he  says,  require  us  ‘to 
defend  rigorously  and  objectively  our  favourable  evaluations  of  the  writers 
of  vernacular  prose’-one  hopes,  looking  at  the  two  articles  immediately 
above,  always  with  decent  regard  to  truth. 
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1 .  General  and  Miscellaneous  Items 

A.  C.  Spearing’s  major  study  of  Medieval  Dream-Poetry1 2  begins  with  an 
immensely  informative  account  of  the  scriptural  and  classical  sources  of 
the  tradition  of  vision  literature.  A  dream  poem  is  characteristically  self- 
conscious  in  that  it  is  purporting  to  be  an  artifact  arising  from  a  dream. 
Such  self-consciousness  enables  a  poet  to  reflect  on  why  and  how  he  makes 
this  kind  of  poetry.  There  were  basically  two  types  of  dream— those  with 
natural  and  those  with  supernatural  causes;  somnia  naturalia,  somnia 
animulia  (mental  origin),  and  somnia  coelestia  (caused  by  spirits,  good, 
bad,  or  planetary).  Ordinary  dreams  are  in  themselves  works  of  art,  and  so 
a  poem  presenting  itself  as  a  dream  gets  close  to  the  very  source  of  a  form 
of  creativity  which  we  all  share:  hence  the  essential  ‘I’  viewpoint  taken  in 
these  types  of  poem.  Chaucer’s  dream  poems  are  fully  analysed,  as  well  as 
Pearl,  the  Parliament  of  the  Three  Ages,  Winner  and  Waster,  etc.  Spearing 
sees  Piers  Plowman  specifically  as  a  dream-poem,  and  this  view  enables  him 
to  take  an  interesting  stand  on  the  problem  as  to  why  Langland  left  off  the 
‘A’  text  at  Passus  XII:  the  restarted  poem,  in  the  additions  in  the  ‘B’  ver¬ 
sion,  incorporates  ‘the  intellectual  and  moral  difficulties  which  led  him  to 
abandon  the  poem’.  In  the  final  section  Spearing  looks  at  ‘The  Chaucerian 
Tradition  ,  taking  in  Lydgate’s  The  Temple  of  Glass,  Clanvowe’s  Cuckoo 
and  the  Nightingale  (less  a  dream  poem  than  a  ‘day-dream’  poem),  The 
Kingis  Quair,  and  so  on  to  Skelton’s  The  Garland  of  Laurel.  All  in  all,  a 
decidedly  useful,  readable  book  which  successfully  ties  much  disparate 
material  together. 

Philippa  Tristram  illustrates  Figures  of  Life  and  Death  in  Medieval 
English  Literature 2  (c.  1200-c.  1500),  with  36  plates  and  a  running  com¬ 
mentary  which  crosses  genres:  lyrics,  plays,  romances,  as  well  as  Chaucer, 
Langland,  and  the  Gawain- poet  are  all  pressed  into  service  to  yield  quota¬ 
tions  commending  either  carpe  diem  or  memento  mori.  Chapter  I  places 
the  Figures  in  the  context  of  belief  about  the  afterlife,  featuring  ostensibly 
contradictory  convictions  about  the  beauty  of  the  world  as  opposed  to  the 
contemptus  mundi  theme,  all  of  which  were  influenced  by  historical 
events,  in  particular  the  Black  Death.  Later  chapters  feature  the  related 
Figures  of  Youth  and  Pride  of  Life,  ‘Age  and  its  Perspectives’  (with  the 
figure  of  ‘Elde’  used  to  anticipate  the  physical  decay  of  the  grave),  and 
‘Related  Views  of  Temporal  Life’  (including  the  interesting  view  that  ‘the 


1 Medieval  Dream-Poetry,  by  A.  C.  Spearing.  Cambridge:  C.U.P.  pp.  viii  +  236 
£8.50 ;  pb  £3. 

2 Figures  of  Life  and  Death  in  Medieval  English  Literature,  by  Philippa  Tristram. 
Paul  Elek.  pp.  xiv  +  245.  36  plates.  £9.50. 
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whole  of  Chaucer’s  literary  development  can.  .  .be  expressed  in  terms  of 
his  interest  in  Fortune  and  the  problems  which  stem  from  her’,  whereas 
Langland  and  the  Gawain- poet  make  little  use  of  this  motif).  In  the  pen¬ 
ultimate  chapter  on  ‘Mortality  and  the  Grave’,  the  descriptions  of  literary 
models  (e.g.,  the  lyric  ‘I  ligge  wounden  in  a  clout’)  are  well  supported  by  an 
illustration  of  an  en  transi  tomb.  The  final  chapter,  ‘Christ  and  the  Triumph 
of  Eternal  Life’,  begins  with  a  restatement  of  an  earlier  point  that  the  four¬ 
teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  show  an  uncertainty  in  their  artifacts  as 
contrasted  with  the  certainty  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  includes  a 
useful  discussion  of  the  various  treatments  given  to  the  Harrowing  of  Hell. 
It  is  for  such  sections  (cf.  also  the  section  on  the  Dance  of  Death)  that  this 
preciously  written,  rather  rambling  book  will  be  most  useful. 

Peter  Dronke  discusses  ‘the  ways  in  which  certain  thinkers  defined  types 
of  symbolism  and  types  of  mythological  speculation’  in  his  fascinating 
study  of  Fabula:  Explorations  into  the  Uses  of  Myth  in  Medieval  Platon¬ 
ism3 4 ,  based  mainly  on  twelfth-century  texts  (in  particular,  William  of 
Conches’  Dragmaticon,  Bernardus  Silvestris’s  Cosmographia,  and  Hildegard 
of  Bingen’s  Liber  divinorum  operum).  Chapter  I  provides  an  illuminating 
exposition  of  such  difficult  critical  terms  as  ‘image’,  ‘symbol’,  ‘myth’, 
‘enigma’  and  ‘analogy’,  which  have  been  applied  anachronistically  to 
mediaeval  writings,  as  well  as  of  ‘fabula’  itself,  which  is  defined  variously 
(e.g.,  as  ‘omne  illud  quod  confingitur  vel  confingi  potest’).  Presumed  at  the 
root  of  fabula  is  truth,  and  much  depends  on  how  to  get  at  the  moral 
meaning  below  the  fictional  level.  One  major  problem  with  fabula,  if  it  is 
not  to  be  dismissed  as  a  medium  for  getting  at  truth,  is  the  relationship 
between  the  fictional  surface  and  the  underlying  meaning  which  it  covers— 
a  meaning  which  may  be  made  deliberately  ‘inaccessible  to  those  intel¬ 
lectually  ill-equipped  to  comprehend’.  Other  chapters  deal  with  various 
‘Fables  of  the  Cosmic  Egg’,  ‘Fables  of  the  Soul’  (looking,  in  particular,  at 
the  relationship  between  the  human  soul  and  the  world-soul— a  problem 
which  gave  rise  to  the  twelfth-century  debate  over  whether  or  not  the 
Platonic  world-soul  is  to  be  equated  with  the  Holy  Spirit)  and  ‘Fables  of 
Destiny’  (under  which  is  included  an  important  section  on  symbolism  and 
allegory,  with  Goethe’s  maxims  on  them  used  as  the  starting  point  for  a 
discussion  ranging  backwards  into  twelfth-century  views).  The  concluding 
chapter  analyses  ‘The  Fable  of  the  Four  Spheres’  (i.e.,  ‘the  physical  world, 
primordial  matter,  the  world-soul,  and  the  divine  essence’).  This  thought¬ 
ful  book  presents  analytical  commentary,  with  helpful  excursus  and 
appendices,  on  some  important  mediaeval  authors  who  worked  with  the 
fabulous,  and  who  argued  over  its  usefulness  for  disclosing  the  underlying 
truths  in  the  conditions  of  real  life. 

Nicholas  Orme  provides  much  information  about  the  latter  part  of  the 
period,  which  he  surveys  in  his  Education  in  the  West  of  England  1066- 
1548 4 .  He  uses  both  printed  and  unprinted  sources  to  present  a  picture  of 
education  at  elementary  and  higher  levels— public  schools,  monastic 

3 Fabula:  Explorations  into  the  Uses  of  Myth  in  Medieval  Platonism,  by  Peter 
Dronke.  Mittellateinische  Studien  Und  Texte.  Band  IX.  Leiden  und  Koln:  E.  J.  Brill, 
1974.  pp.  x  +  200.  3  plates.  5  8  guilders. 

4 Education  in  the  West  of  England  1066-1548  (Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorset,  Glou¬ 
cestershire,  Somerset,  Wiltshire),  by  Nicholas  Orme.  University  of  Exeter,  pp.  xii  + 
239.  7  maps.  3  figures.  £7.50. 
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schools,  grammar  schools,  etc.,  as  well  as  information  about  some  of  the 
patrons  (e.g.,  Lady  Katherine  Berkeley  (d.  1385),  who  founded  the  free 
grammar  school  at  Wotton-under-Edge,  Glos.).  The  book  will  be  useful  to 
literary  scholars  because  it  demonstrates  the  existence  of  wider-ranging 
educational  facilities  than  have  perhaps  been  recognized  for  that  part  of 
the  country.  M&H  is  devoted  to  mediaeval  poetics  and,  though  it  contains 
some  useful  ancillary  material  for  mediaeval  English  studies,  e.g.,  ‘Music 
and  Meter  in  Liturgical  Poetry’,  ‘The  Theme  of  Imagination  in  Medieval 
Poetry  and  the  Allegorical  Figure  “Genius”  ’,  ‘Literary  Problems  of  Hagio¬ 
graphy  in  Old  French’,  the  main  interest  will  be  in  O.  B.  Hardison  Jr’s 
introductory  paper  ‘Towards  a  History  of  Medieval  Literary  Criticism’ 
(which  presents  a  rather  facile  overview  of  the  development  and  inter¬ 
reaction  of  classical,  biblical,  and  mediaeval  literary  theory)  and  in  Lee  W. 
Patterson’s  significant  study  of  ‘Chaucerian  Confession:  Penitential  Litera¬ 
ture  and  the  Pardoner’,  which  indicates  Chaucer’s  use  of  the  convention  of 
the  confessio  ficti  found  in  the  Summae  Confessorum  in  comparison  with 
other  instances  (e.g.,  the  Devil’s  Confession  at  the  end  of  Handlyng  Synne, 
and  Renart’s  Confession  in  the  Roman  de  Renart).  The  volume  ends  with 
two  relevant  review  articles,  one  by  Lillian  Herlands  Hornstein  based  on  an 
appraisal  of  John  Stevens’  method  of  avoiding  ‘comparative,  historical,  and 
linear  treatment’,  and  instead  taking  ‘each  illustrative  passage  from  its 
narrative  frame’,  in  his  Medieval  Romance:  Themes  and  Approaches 
(1973);  the  other,  by  Caroline  W.  Bynum  entitled  ‘Franciscan  Spirituality: 
Two  Approaches’,  in  which  she  astutely  assesses  what  is  meant  by  ‘Francis¬ 
can’  in  E.  Randolph  Daniel’s  The  Franciscan  Concept  of  Mission  in  the 
High  Middle  Ages  (1975),  and  in  David  L.  Jeffrey’s  The  Early  English 
Lyric  and  Franciscan  Spirituality  (v.  YW .  56.  98). 

In  an  important  paper,  N.  F.  Blake  discusses  salient  features  of  ‘The 
English  Language  in  Medieval  Literature’  (SAO-in  particular,  the  diversity 
arising  through  the  absence  of  syntactic  norms  and  of  dictionaries,  and 
through  the  fluid  responsibilities  of  authors  and  scribes  who  revised  at  will 
(with  alliterative  lines,  for  instance,  they  were  satisfied  ‘as  long  as  some 
semblance  of  alliteration  was  kept’).  Still,  diverse  and  indiscriminate  as  the 
language  was,  some  constraints  were  provided  by  the  rules  of  rhetoric, 
which  indicated  a  salutary  level  of  correctness  at  a  time  when  the  state  of 
the  language  had  an  exact  reflex  in  the  literature  in  which  it  was  used. 
Frances  M.  Leonard  presents  ‘The  School  for  Transformation:  A  Theory 
of  Middle  English  Comedy’  {Genre)  which  covers  ‘the  debate,  the  chivalric 
romance,  the  dream-vision  allegory,  the  fabliaux,  the  beast  fable,  and  the 
cyclical  drama’.  Mediaeval  comedy  is  not  ‘a  parochial  variation  upon  New 
Comedy  .  it  is  sui  generis ,  and  basically  involves  the  transformation  of  an 
agent  from  an  imperfect,  errant  being  to  ‘a  new  or  perfected  man’,  after  he 
has  adopted  ‘a  different  set  of  values  to  live  by’  as  a  result  of  his  comic 
experiences. 

Hazel  Mellick  ( Parergon ,  1974)  writes  ‘In  Defence  of  a  Fifteenth- 
Century  Manuscript’  (BM  Add.  MS.  37049)  which  is  ‘a  miscellany  in  verse 
and  prose’,  offering  ‘a  detailed  description  and  exposition  of  folios  72v 
and  73  which,  she  claims,  exploit  both  text  and  graphic  representation  to 
good  effect.  Hence,  here  at  least,  the  manuscript  does  not  merit  being 
called  ‘disordered’.  In  ‘A  Historical  Study  of  the  Introductory  There  Part 
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II:  The  Middle  English  Period’5  (incidentally,  much  marred  by  misprints), 
Daisuke  Nagashima  divides  the  usage  into  Type  I,  where  ‘there’  is  under¬ 
stood  in  Middle  English  (e.g.,  ‘Sich  swete  song  was  hem  among’)  and  Type 
II,  a  mixed  construction  (e.g.,  ‘there  myght  no  man  know  hym’).  The 
survey  analyses  portions  of  Chaucer’s  writings  (covering  25  pages  of  the 
article),  Langland  (half  a  page),  A  Book  of  London  English  1384-1425,  as 
well  as  selections  from  Malory’s  Le  Morte  Darthur,  and  from  the  Paston 
Letters.  This  article  is  part  of  a  series  and,  in  its  present  state  (taxonomy 
without  commentary),  is  useful  only  to  a  limited  extent.  In  ‘The  Fabliaux: 
Immoderate  but  Moral’  (Par ergon,  1973),  A-P.  Lian  argues  that  the  authors 
of  fabliaux  sought  to  teach  common  sense  and  reasonable  behaviour  to 
their  audiences  by  demonstrating  the  consequences  of  immoderation, 
which  can  take  several  forms— physical,  sexual,  or  financial.  To  combat 
this,  the  fabliaux  operate  by  ‘fighting  fire  with  fire’:  the  immoderation  is 
often  defeated  by  a  like  display  of  the  same  excessive  behaviour.  J.  A. 
Stinson  ( Parergon ,  1973)  discusses  ‘Abstraction  and  allegorical  imagery’  in 
Langland  and  Chaucer,  and  attempts  to  distinguish  between  Aristotelian 
and  Augustinian  ‘theories  of  cognition’  and  to  assess  their  usefulness  in 
appreciating  imagery  in  fourteenth  century  literature. 

In  his  tendentious  Alchemist’s  Handbook6 ,  Frater  Albertus  describes 
Alchemy  as  ‘the  raising  of  vibrations’  and  defines  its  aim  as  being  concern¬ 
ed  with  finding  and  separating  the  quintessence  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of 
mankind.  This  essence  is  of  a  certain  vibration  in  the  vegetable  kingdom; 
there  is  a  higher  vibration  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  a  still  higher  level 
among  human  beings:  the  higher  the  vibration,  the  higher  the  potency. 
The  relationship  between  plants  and  the  stars  is  fully  discussed  (e.g.,  Mars’s 
influence  on  garlic,  rhubarb,  tobacco,  wormwood,  etc.),  and  a  useful  list 
of  alchemical  symbols  is  provided. 

Christian  K.  Zacher’s  Curiosity  and  Pilgrimage:  The  Literature  of 
Discovery  in  Fourteenth-Century  England.  Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  U.P., 
1976,  was  not  available  for  review. 


2.  Alliterative  Poetry 

A  modem  edition  of  the  full  text  of  the  alliterative  Morte  Arthure  has 
long  been  overdue:  Valerie  Krishna’s  handsome  volume7  now  aims  at  fil¬ 
ling  the  gap.  She  prints  a  conservative  text  of  the  poem  with  a  very  full 
glossary  and  notes.  The  introduction  does  not  add  much  that  is  new  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Morte,  being  based  largely  on  the  work  of  previous 
scholars  (Matthews  in  particular),  but  it  performs  a  useful  task  in  bringing 
together  most  of  the  more  significant  recent  findings  about  the  text.  Over¬ 
all,  this  edition  is  decidedly  to  be  welcomed.  In  a  note  on  ‘ Alfin :  invec¬ 
tive  in  the  alliterative  Morte  Arthure ’  ( ELN ),  Roy  Peter  Clark  conjectures 

5 Studies  in  Language  and  Culture  II.  Faculty  of  Language  and  Culture:  Osaka 
University,  pp.  103-132. 

6  The  Alchemist’s  Handbook  (Manual  for  Practical  Laboratory  Alchemy ),  by 
Frater  Albertus.  London  and  Henley:  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  124.  6  illustra¬ 
tions.  £5 .50. 

7  The  Alliterative  ‘Morte  Arthure’,  ed.  by  Valerie  S.  Krishna;  preface  by  R.  H. 
Robbins.  New  York:  Burt  Franklin  &  Co.  pp.  xiv  +  361 .  $21 .50. 
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that  ‘alfin’  (the  mediaeval  equivalent  of  the  chess  bishop,  though  with  a 
narrower  scope  of  action  than  its  modern  counterpart)  is  applied  meta¬ 
phorically  to  the  usurper  Lucius  to  underline  his  insignificance  beside 
Arthur,  the  true  king  of  the  political  chessboard. 

Ruth  Morse  provides  a  new  edition  of  St.  Erkenwald 8 .  The  introduc¬ 
tory  material  includes  a  fairly  detailed  description  of  the  manuscript  in 
which  the  poem  is  found,  and  a  discussion  of  the  poet’s  reworking  of  the 
legend  of  Gregory  and  Trajan  and  its  relationship  with  contemporary 
theological  debates  on  the  problem  of  salvation.  Unfortunately,  the  lack 
of  an  account  of  the  language  of  the  text  and  the  rather  skimpy  glossary 
will  prevent  it  from  superseding  earlier  (and  now  almost  unobtainable) 
editions,  though  it  does  provide  a  useful  supplement  to  them.  On  the 
subject  of  ‘  “Mournynge  and  Myrthe”  in  the  alliterative  St.  Erkenwald’’ 
( ChauR ),  Mary -Ann  Stouck  sets  out  to  show  how  the  author  creates  a 
much  more  original  piece  of  verse  hagiography  than  most  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  by  concentrating  on  one  episode  of  the  saint’s  life,  the  release  of 
the  soul  of  the  virtuous  pagan  judge.  The  introduction  of  this  figure  enables 
the  poet  to  dramatise  effectively,  on  an  ordinary  human  level,  the  conflict 
involved  in  the  rejection  of  the  joys  of  this  world  for  the  bliss  of  heaven, 
without  compromising  the  superhuman  sanctity  of  Erkenwald  himself. 

Hoyt  N.  Duggan’s  investigation  of  ‘The  Source  of  the  Middle  English 
The  Wars  of  Alexander ’  ( Speculum )  argues  that  the  poem  has  no  more 
than  one  source,  a  copy  of  the  I3  recension  of  the  Historia  de  preliis 
Alexandri  Magni.  Both  the  verse  romance  and  the  Thornton  Prose  Alexan¬ 
der  can  be  shown  to  have  been  translated  from  related  but  separate  manu¬ 
scripts  of  this  recension. 

In  a  note  on  ‘ Mum  and  the  Sothsegger,  11.  421-22’  ( ELN ),  Siegfried 
Wenzel  finds  that  the  proverb  quoted  in  these  lines  also  appears  in  Friar 
Bromyard’s  Summa  Praedicantium. 


3.  The  Gawain-Poet 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  notice  A.  C.  Cawley  and  J.  J.  Anderson’s  new 
Everyman  edition  of  Pearl,  Cleanness,  Patience,  and  GGK9  (which  now 
replaces  Cawley’s  earlier  Everyman  edition  of  Pearl  and  GGK).  Each  text 
is  provided  with  marginal  glosses  and  footnote  paraphrases;  and  Dr.  Ander¬ 
son  has  added  material  on  Cleanness  and  Patience  to  Professor  Cawley’s 
original  introduction,  and  updated  the  bibliography.  Altogether,  this 
edition  should  do  a  valuable  service  in  making  the  texts  of  these  poems 
more  accessible  to  non-specialist  readers. 

Edward  Wilson’s  The  Gawain-Poet 10  has  some  comments  to  make  on 
the  characteristic  patterns  of  thought  to  be  traced  in  the  poet’s  work  as  a 
whole,  but  this  fairly  brief  book  consists  essentially  of  four  separate 
studies,  one  of  each  poem.  In  spite  of  his  title,  Wilson  devotes  relatively 

*St.  Erkenwald,  ed.  by  Ruth  Morse.  Cambridge  and  New  Jersey:  D.  S.  Brewer  and 
Rowman  &  Littlefield,  pp.  111.  £4. 

9  ‘Pearl’,  ‘Cleanness’,  ‘Patience’,  and  ‘GGK’,  ed.  by  A.  C.  Cawley  and  J.  J. 
Anderson.  London  and  New  York:  Dent  &  Dutton,  pp.  xxviii  +  258.  £4.50,  pb  £1 .50. 

The  Gawain-Poet,  by  Edward  Wilson.  Leiden:  E.  J.  Brill,  pp.  xiv  +  137.  32 
guilders. 
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little  space  to  GGK,  concentrating  mainly  on  Pearl  and  on  Cleanness.  The 
main  emphasis  is  on  the  careful  exposition  of  significant  details  of  the 
texts:  a  discussion  of  the  use  of  various  kinds  of  vocabulary  in  Pearl,  for 
example,  which  throws  valuable  light  on  the  poem. 

A.  Kent  Hieatt’s  ‘Symbolic  and  Narrative  Patterns  in  Pearl,  Cleanness, 
Patience,  and  Gawain ’  (ESC)  was  not  seen. 

As  usual,  GGK  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  critical  attention.  A  number 
of  articles  are  concerned  with  the  religious  and  ethical  issues  in  the  poem. 
In  ‘Gawain’s  First  Failure:  The  Beheading  Scene  in  GGK’  ( ChauR ),  Victoria 
L.  Weiss  makes  the  point  that  the  game  proposed  by  the  Green  Knight  does 
not  actually  involve  beheading,  as  many  critics  assume,  but  simply  an 
exchange  of  blows.  Gawain  takes  it  upon  himself  to  make  the  blow  mortal, 
thereby  demonstrating  a  lack  of  concern  for  human  life  that  will  be 
remedied  only  when  he  has  gained  a  new  sense  of  the  value  of  life  from  the 
events  that  follow.  G.  A.  Lester,  discussing  ‘Gawain’s  Fault  in  Terms  of 
Contemporary  Law  of  Arms’  ( N&Q ),  quotes  from  a  contemporary  ordin¬ 
ance  regulating  the  conduct  of  single  combats  between  knights  which 
explicitly  condemns  reliance  on  charms  and  talismans  as  opposed  to  trust 
in  ‘god  and  thi  body’.  Specifically  Christian  issues  are  examined  in 
Bernadette  S.  Nakao’s  ‘Sir  Gawain’s  Confessions  Reconsidered  — A  Catholic 
View’  ( SELit ).  She  painstakingly  analyses  Gawain’s  fault  in  taking  the 
girdle  and  his  confessions  in  the  light  of  contemporary  teaching  on  the 
theory  of  sin  and  the  sacrament  of  penance,  and  concludes  that  his  sin  was 
merely  venial  and  his  confession  to  the  priest  at  Hautdesert  a  valid  one.  In 
‘Sir  Gawain’s  Covenant:  Troth  and  Timor  Mortis ’  ( PQ ),  Judith  S.  Neaman 
proffers  a  ‘liturgical’  reading  of  GGK,  arguing  that,  through  his  particular 
choice  of  holidays  marking  the  major  episodes  of  the  work,  the  poet  alludes 
to  liturgies,  texts  and  commentaries  that  impress  upon  us  Gawain’s  mortal¬ 
ity  and  our  own,  the  need  for  spiritual  rebirth  through  penance,  and  the 
importance  of  secular  and  religious  ‘troth’.  R.  J.  Spendal,  writing  on  ‘The 
Fifth  Pentad  in  GGK’  (N&Q),  cites  Aquinas  in  support  of  the  suggestion 
that  the  five  virtues  associated  with  the  fifth  point  of  Gawain  s  star  can 
best  be  understood  as  component  parts  of  the  cardinal  moral  virtue  of 
justice.  In  asking  the  question,  ‘When  Gawain  Sins?’  (RUO),  Victor  Y. 
Haines  finds  no  room  for  ‘grey  ambiguity’  in  GGK,  but  is  confident  that 
‘every  line  in  the  poem  is  consistent  with’  the  assumption  that  Gawain 
does  indeed  sin. 

The  Gawain -poet’s  use  of  ambiguity  and  irony  is  nonetheless  the  subject 
of  four  further  studies.  Tony  Hunt  argues  that  ‘Irony  and  Ambiguity  in 
GGK’  (FMLS)  are  constantly  used  by  the  poet  to  awaken  a  critical  response 
to  the  events  described,  which  are  seen  as  ultimately  much  less  important 
than  their  moral  consequences:  ‘This  is  essentially  a  poem  not  about 
difficult  tasks  but  about  keeping  promises.  .  .and  the  conflict  of  obliga¬ 
tions’.  In  ‘Disorientation,  Style  and  Consciousness  in  GGK’  (PM LA),  John 
M.  Ganim  sees  the  ‘rhetorical  strategy’  of  the  poem  as  a  reflection  of  the 
oppositions  and  balances  that  dominate  its  overall  structure.  He  points  out 
how  often,  especially  at  crucial  points  in  the  story,  the  stanzas  seem  to  fall 
into  two  halves,  each  expressing  a  contrasting  tone  and  mood.  Robert  J. 
Blanch,  discussing  ‘Games  Poets  Play:  The  Ambiguous  Use  of  Colour 
Symbolism  in  GGK’  (NMS),  finds  so  much  ambiguity  in  the  poem  that  the 
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search  for  a  ‘meaning’  becomes  fruitless:  it  must  be  understood  first  and 
foremost  as  a  ‘Crystemas  gomen’.  Avril  Henry  argues  that  the  patterning  of 
‘Temptation  and  Hunt  in  GGK '  {M/E)  is  significant,  firstly  in  that  the 
progressive  diminution  of  the  hunts  points  to  Gawain’s  increasing  self¬ 
preoccupation  in  this  fitt,  and  secondly  in  that  the  successive  exchanges  of 
winnings  mingle  gain  and  loss  so  inextricably  that  they  underline  the 
poem’s  central  ambiguity-the  real  nature  of  the  challenge  to  Camelot. 

Two  articles  attempt,  in  very  different  ways,  to  find  alternative  systems 
of  analysing  the  metre  of  GGK  to  those  which  rely  heavily  on  the  principles 
of  Old  English  scansion.  Joan  Turville-Petre’s  ‘The  Metre  of  GGK ’  ( ES ) 
does  not  attempt  to  set  up  a  complete  system,  but  concentrates  on  a  care¬ 
ful  and  interesting  discussion  of  the  syntactical  structure  of  the  line  and 
the  relationship  between  alliteration  and  accentuation  in  support  of  her 
contention  that  fourteenth-century  alliterative  metre,  as  seen  at  its  best  in 
GGK,  must  be  regarded  as  ‘a  new  formation,  in  terms  of  the  language  of  its 
time’.  Much  more  ambitious  is  Justine  T.  Stillings’  ‘A  Generative  Metrical 
Analysis  of  GGK'  ( Lang&S ),  which  offers  a  ‘new  generative  theory  of’  the 
metre  of  both  the  long  and  the  short  lines  in  the  poem  (almost  no  account 
is  taken  of  the  alliterative  element  in  the  long  lines). 

Arlyn  Diamond  rightly  stresses  how  little  has  been  done  to  place  GGK 
in  the  context  of  the  other  Middle  English  alliterative  romances:  ‘GGK: 
An  Alliterative  Romance’  (PQ).  He  argues  that,  while  GGK  remains  pre¬ 
dominantly  courtly  in  tone  and  content,  the  poet  has  woven  into  it  many 
of  the  heroic  characteristics  of  other  alliterative  romances,  playing  on  the 
varying  expectations  created  by  the  different  modes  to  illuminate  the  con¬ 
flict  between  subject  and  style  which  he  sees  as  a  major  theme  in  the  poem. 
In  A  New  Analogue  for  GGK'  ( NM )  A.  J.  Gilbert  points  out  a  number  of 
similarities— some  rather  distant— between  part  of  a  Norwegian  collection 
of  tales  about  Charlemagne  and  the  plot  of  GGK,  particularly  in  the 
temptation  scenes. 

Derek  Brewer’s  ‘The  Interpretation  of  Dream,  Folktale  and  Romance 
with  Special  Reference  to  GGK'  ( NM )  is  a  rather  good  example  of  its  kind, 
seeing  Gawain’s  progress  essentially  as  a  rite  de  passage  through  which  he 
attains  civilised  adulthood  by  mastering  his  natural  instincts.  In  ‘Silent 
Knight:  “Sum  for  Cortaysye”?’  (Archiv),  Allan  A.  Metcalf  shows  that  the 
poet  uses  sum  exclusively  as  a  plural  pronoun  elsewhere,  and  consequently 
that  the  word  cannot  here  be  understood  as  referring  to  Gawain  alone  as 
had  been  suggested  previously  {YW  55.97). 

The  other  works  of  the  Gawain-poet  have  received  relatively  little 
attention  this  year.  In  ‘A  Note  on  “Endorde”  in  Pearl  (368)’  {ES),  Gert 
Ronberg  suggests  tor  the  word  the  sense  ‘gilt’  or  ‘gold-adorned’,  and  not 
adored’,  as  it  has  been  glossed  hitherto.  R.  J.  Spendal  argues  that  ‘The 
Manuscript  Capitals  in  Cleanness'  {N&Q)  are  not  inserted  at  random,  but 
in  tact  point  to  a  network  of  parallel  passages  which  epitomise  the  poem’s 
central  moral  concerns.  Allan  A.  Metcalf’s  ‘Supplement  to  a  Bibliography 
of  Purity  {Cleanness),  1864-1972’  {ChauR)  is  intended  as  a  complement 
°  ^chael  ®  bibliography  of  the  poem  which  appeared  in  ChauR  8 

( 1 9  /3-4;  YW  54.90).  A  brief  indication  of  the  contents  has  been  added  to 
each  entry.  In  ‘Patience  and  the  Poet’s  Use  of  Psalm  93’  {MP),  Lynn  Staley 
Johnson  holds  that  the  poet’s  strikingly  emphatic  quotation  from  this 
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source  can  be  explained  with  reference  to  the  exegesis  of  it  by  Augustine 
and  others,  and  to  Augustine’s  linking  of  it  with  the  Beatitudes,  thus 
emphasising  the  spiritual  values  central  to  the  poem.  Isamu  Saito’s  ‘The 
Gawain -Poet’s  Use  of  the  Bible  in  Patience  and  Cleanness ’  ( Poetica )  was 
not  seen. 


4.  Piers  Plowman 

Renaissance  interest  in  Langland  is  attracting  much  attention.  Using 
Skeat’s  text,  conflated  in  some  places  with  Crowley’s  readings  (see  below), 
Judith  Anderson  traces  The  Growth  of  a  Personal  Voice  in  Piers  Plowman 
and  The  Faerie  Queen11,  in  a  major  study  which  looks  back  to  A.  C. 
Hamilton’s  much  briefer  thesis  {YW.  42.147;  39.  101-2).  She  claims  that 
Spenser  knew  Piers  Plowman  quite  well,  and  that  there  are  sufficient 
similarities  (especially  as  regards  the  personal  voice  expressing  itself  through 
the  dream  tradition)  with  The  Faerie  Queen  to  speak  of  Piers  Plowman  as 
‘the  grandfather  of  Spenser’s  poem’.  The  historical  gap  between  the  two 
poems  is  closed  up  because  both  are  concerned  with  contemporary  prob¬ 
lems  of  everyday  life  arising  from  the  workings  of  the  human  will:  how 
man’s  will  can  be  related  to  God’s  commands  (a  question  which  finds  full 
expression  in  Langland’s  Passus  XV-XX).  Such  problems,  especially  in  the 
context  of  papal  delinquency,  fascinated  men  of  Spenser’s  time:  hence  the 
interest  in  Piers  Plowman.  Although  she  devotes  alternate  chapters  to  the 
two  poems,  with  cross-references,  the  correspondences  are  not  linear 
(Passus  I  to  Book  I,  etc.).  The  most  observable  reflex  to  the  friar’s  parable 
of  ‘a  man  in  a  boat’  (Passus  VIII),  for  instance,  occurs  in  The  Faerie  Queen 
II  vii  (‘As  Pilot  well  expert  in  perilous  waue.  .  .’).  Her  comparisons  (e.g., 
that  between  Lady  Meed’s  materialism  and  that  to  be  found  in  the  Cave  of 
Mammon)  are  often  very  helpful  in  elucidating  the  relationship  between 
Langland’s  Dreamer  and  the  World  about  him.  Despite  the  main  differences 
between  the  two  works,  not  least  because  The  Faerie  Queen  is  a  more 
‘autonomously  narrative’  work  than  Piers  Plowman,  whose  narrator  is 
more  obtrusive,  Anderson’s  argument  goes  much  further  than  Hamilton’s 
in  displaying  such  correspondences  as  can  be  found  between  Langland  and 
his  Protestant,  Calvinist  ‘grandson’. 

John  N.  King  conceives  ‘Robert  Crowley’s  Editions  of  Piers  Plowman : 
A  Tudor  Apocalypse’  (MP)  in  the  sense  that  Langland  was  seen  as  a 
prophet  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  King  demonstrates  Crowley’s 
faults  as  an  editor— incorrect  readings,  his  deliberate  alterations  to  Lang¬ 
land’s  text  (based  on  a  lost  B  MS.)  on  grounds  of  modernising  (e.g., 
deleting  the  y-prefix  in  past  participles)  and  many  other  changes,  mainly 
minor  ones  aimed  at  fitting  the  edition  to  his  anti-Catholic  message  (e.g., 
dropping  a  passage  praising  the  Gregorian  Rule  and  Monastic  ideal).  By  a 
happy  coincidence  J.  A.  W.  Bennett  presents  a  beautiful  reprint  of  the  first 
of  Robert  Crowley’s  impressions  of  The  Vision  of  Pierce  Plowman 12 


11  The  Growth  of  A  Personal  Voice:  Piers  Plowman  and  The  Faerie  Queen  by 
Judith  H.  Anderson.  New  Haven  and  London:  Yale  U.P.  pp.  ix  +  240.  £10.80. 

12  The  Vision  of  Pierce  Plowman  (First  Printed  1550).  Paradine  in  Association 
with  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.  117  Folios.  £8.55. 
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(1550),  including  a  useful  end-note.  Crowley’s  edition  is  textually  signifi¬ 
cant  for  various  reasons,  not  least  because  of  the  MSS.  which  he  consulted, 
as  noted  by  Kane  and  Donaldson  (YW.  56.  88-9),  and  because  it  shows  us 
what  kind  of  a  text  Elizabethan  readers  (including  Spenser)  used.  Taking 
C.  S.  Lewis’s  ‘Principle  of  the  Triad’  in  The  Discarded  Image  (YW.  45.  97- 
8)  and  V.  F.  Hopper’s  work  on  mediaeval  number  symbolism  (1938), 
Claud  A.  Thompson  identifies  ‘Structural,  Figurative  and  Thematic  Trinit¬ 
ies  in  Piers  Plowman ’  (Mosaic).  He  begins  with  the  Trinity  itself,  and  shows 
how  Langland  makes  triplicity  the  basic  informing  shape  of  his  poem— not 
just  with  Dowel,  Dobet  and  Dobest,  but  also  with  Piers,  Will,  Christ,  and  a 
host  of  other  triads.  Even  the  dreams  get  numerical  treatment  in  the  B  text, 
the  third  dream  (with  the  fourth),  the  sixth  (with  the  seventh)  and  the 
ninth  are  those  in  which  the  deepest  problems  in  the  poem  are  posed  and 
resolved— and  we  must  not  forget  the  triple  alliteration  in  the  rhyme 
scheme  itself. 

C.  David  Benson  regards  Langland’s  use  of  ‘Ecce  ipsi  idioti  rapiunt 
celum,  vbi  nos  sapientes  in  inferno  mergimur’  (B  X  454),  taken  from  Book 
8  of  Augustine’s  Confessiones,  as  an  ‘Augustinian  Irony  in  “Piers  Plow¬ 
man”  '  (N&Q),  because  Langland  seems  to  be  citing  ‘a  learned  authority  to 
deny  the  authority  of  learning’.  In  fact,  Augustine’s  message  is  that  ‘ignor¬ 
ance  does  not  achieve  bliss,  but  the  appropriate  use  of  Christian  learning 
can’,  a  connection  with  which  Langland  himself  agrees,  but  not  his  Dreamer 
persona.  E.  G.  Stanley,  in  a  judicious  review  article  of  ‘The  B  Version  of 
Piers  Plowman :  A  New  Edition’  (N&Q)  (YW.  56.  88-9)  notes  and  com¬ 
mends  the  editors’  reasons  for  replacing  Skeat’s  copy  text  (MS.  Laud. 
Misc.  581)  with  MS.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  B.15.17.  The  resulting 
text  provides  a  forceful  justification  of  their  method  of  conjectural  emenda¬ 
tion,  though  Stanley  has  reservations  (which  he  cogently  supports  with 
reference  to  ‘A’,  ‘B’  and  ‘C’  text  readings,  old  and  new)  about  their  high 
esteem  for  the  A  text  readings— perhaps  Langland’s  own  poetic  sense  was 
not  as  sharp  as  the  editors  seem  to  think,  and,  in  any  case,  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  distinguish  ‘scribal  censorship’  from  authorial  changes.  In  consider¬ 
ing  ‘Davidic  Typology  and  the  Characterisation  of  Christ.  “Piers  Plowman” 
B.  XX  95-103’  [Skeat’s  text]  (N&Q),  Thomas  D.  Hill  uses  a  passage  from 
Rupert  of  Deutz,  De  Sancta  trinitate  et  operibus  eius,  to  support  his  claim 
that  Skeat  may  have  been  in  error  in  seeing  a  reference  to  Robert  Bruce  in 
line  99.  Rather  more  likely  is  ‘the  parallel  between  David  as  fugitive  king 
and  Christ’  who  ‘seemed  no  more  than  a  wanderer  and  at  times  fugitive 
preacher’.  Taking  Quirk’s  study  (YW .  34.  82-83)  as  his  starting  point,  with 
significant  modification,  Britton  J.  Harwood  argues  that  ‘Langland’s  Kynde 
Wit  ( JEGP )  should  be  seen  as  a  sort  of  informed  inner  prompting  which 
can  ‘make  out  beneficial  relationships’.  His  analysis  of  the  phrase  against 
the  poem’s  scholastic  background  indicates  that  through  ‘Kynde  Wit’  men 
are  led  to  perceive  both  the  physical  and  spiritual  good,  a  gift  not  shared 
by  animals  or  uneducated  men. 

Francis  D.  Covella  attempts  to  provide  ‘Grammatical  Evidence  of 
Multiple  Authorship  in  Piers  Plowman ’  (Lang&S),  restricting  her  analysis 
m  the  interest^  of  economy’  to  the  organisation  of  second  half-lines  as 
“Jj"11  in  Skeat’s  parallel  text  edition,  but  she  does  not  invalidate  Kane’s 
(YW.  46.  88)  claim  that  ‘no  single  reconstructed  text.  .  .can  properly  be 
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used  for  argument  in  detail  about  authorship’.  She  provides  an  illuminating 
table  of  percentages  of  correspondences  between  Skeat’s  and  Kane’s 
editions  of  the  ‘A’  text.  In  ‘Langland  and  the  Liturgy  Revisited’  ( SP ), 
Robert  Adams  enthusiastically  revisits  Greta  Hort’s  work  on  Piers  Plow¬ 
man  (YW.  19.  90-1)  and  finds  her  very  wanting  because  she  cites  more 
instances  of  Langland ’s  familiarity  with  the  Breviary  than  the  evidence 
allows.  Although  the  poem  clearly  exhibits  some  liturgical  influences, 
they  are  too  few  to  claim  that  Langland  made  the  structure  of  his  poem 
follow  that  of  the  liturgical  year:  in  fact,  for  Langland,  the  solution  of 
man’s  purpose  lies  outside  the  ever -recurring  pattern  of  the  Church’s  years. 
Judith  Dale  considers  ‘The  Poet  in  Piers  Plowman ’  ( Parergon ,  1972)  under 
two  basic  headings— externally,  as  a  user  of  allegory,  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  Augustinian  exegetical  principles,  and  internally,  as  a  participant 
in  his  own  poem,  as  the  first -person  narrator,  a  role  which  ‘helps  to  provide 
an  explicitly  moral  or  tropological  level  of  allegory’  in  the  search  for  Truth. 
Thomas  J.  Wertenbaker  takes  ‘ Piers  Plowman,  Prologue  B.  196’  ( Expl )  to 
mean  ‘[To  wit:]  anarchy  among  us  all,  though  we  be  freed  of  a  despot’, 
that  is,  though  a  tyrant,  Edward  III  would  be  ‘followed  by  a  yet  more 
frolicsome  kitten’  (Richard  II). 


5.  Romances 

In  The  Knightly  Tales  of  Sir  Gawain 13 ,  Louis  B.  Hall  sets  out  to  make 
one  of  the  most  popular  mediaeval  heroes  accessible  to  a  twentieth-century 
public.  To  this  end  he  has  made  fairly  free  prose  translations  of  seven 
fifteenth-  and  sixteenth-century  romances  about  Gawain,  and  has  prefaced 
them  with  a  lively  (if  not  always  scrupulously  accurate)  account  of  Gawain’s 
place  in  literary  history  and  some  of  the  reasons  for  his  appeal  to  a  mediae¬ 
val  audience.  Some  more  specific  details  about  the  individual  romances 
and  their  background  are  provided  in  a  brief  introductory  note  to  each 
translation. 

Anne  Wilson’s  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  ‘how  stories  mean’  in 
Traditional  Romance  and  Tale 14  owes  much  to  psychoanalytic  theories  of 
criticism:  her  primary  assumption  is  that  every  story  (whether  a  fairy-tale, 
Homer’s  Odyssey,  or  GGK)  ‘should  be  viewed  as  its  protagonist’s  creation’, 
the  enactment  of  his  subconscious  drives.  She  develops  this  theory  through 
a  discussion  of  dream,  folktale  and  mediaeval  romance,  including  Horn, 
Libeaus  Desconus,  The  Weddynge  of  Sir  Gawen  and  Dame  Ragnell,  and 
GGK.  This  book  does  not  really  say  anything  about  these  last  as  mediaeval 
romances;  but  it  does  make  interesting  suggestions  about  the  perennial 
fascination  of  certain  kinds  of  story. 

Helen  Cooper  points  out  how  often  ‘Magic  that  Does  Not  Work’  ( M&H ) 
features  in  romance,  especially  in  the  better  examples  of  the  genre,  where 
it  is  not  used  functionally,  to  further  the  plot,  but  psychologically,  ‘to 
measure  and  define  the  human’.  The  point  is  illustrated  with  reference  to 
both  Continental  and  English  romances,  including  those  of  Chretien  de 

1 3  The  Knightly  Tales  of  Sir  Gawain,  transl.  and  intr.  by  Louis  B.  Hall.  Chicago: 
Nelson-Hall.  pp.  188.  $8.95,  pb  $3.95. 

14  Traditional  Romance  and  Tale,  by  Anne  Wilson.  Cambridge  and  New  Jersey: 
D.  S.  Brewer  and  Rowman  &  Littlefield,  pp.  xii  +  116.  £5. 
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Troyes,  Marie  de  France,  Chaucef  {The  Franklin’s  Tale)  and  the  Gawain- 
poet. 

In  ‘  “Muse  on  f>i  mirrour.  .  The  Challenge  of  the  Outlandish  Stranger 
in  the  English  Arthurian  Verse  Romances’  {Folklore),  Raymond  H. 
Thompson  finds  that  a  frequently  recurring  figure  in  the  English  Arthurian 
romances  (especially  those  furthest  removed  from  Continental  models), 
and  also  in  a  number  of  later  ballads,  is  the  outlandish  stranger,  most 
often  a  shape-shifter  of  some  kind,  who  challenges  Arthur’s  court  and 
exposes  its  shortcomings.  Susan  Kelly  points  to  a  reference  in  the  early 
twelfth-century  Life  of  St.  Carannog  to  a  miraculous  altar  which  Arthur 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  use  as  a  table,  and  raises  the  possibility  of  its  being 
the  earliest  recorded  reference  to  the  Round  Table  itself:  ‘A  Note  on 
Arthur’s  Round  Table  and  the  Welsh  Life  of  St.  Carannog ’  {Folklore). 

David  Staines’  ‘ Havelok  the  Dane :  A  Thirteen-Century  Handbook 
for  Princes’  {Speculum)  examines  the  Middle  English  romance  in  the  light 
both  of  its  French  analogues  and  of  a  range  of  contemporary  discussions 
of  kingship,  and  comes  to  the  not  altogether  new  conclusion  that  it  has 
been  fashioned  into  ‘a  mirror  of  thirteenth-century  political  life  and  a 
portrait  of  the  ideal  king  delineated  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  lower 
classes’.  More  speculative  is  the  suggestion  that  the  portrait  of  Havelok 
was  intended  as  a  compliment  to  Edward  I.  In  ‘Havelok’s  Return’  (M/E), 
Maldwyn  Mills  argues  that  the  oddities  and  discontinuities  of  the  account 
of  the  events  that  follow  Havelok’s  return  to  Denmark  are  created  not  so 
much  by  the  author’s  faulty  recollection  of  his  story  as  by  his  elaborations 
upon  it,  both  by  repeating  some  favourite  motifs  and  patterns  of  his  own, 
and  by  importing  material  from  other  romances.  Angus  McIntosh  examines 
‘The  Language  of  the  Extant  Versions  of  Havelok  the  Dane ’  {M/E  ),  and 
finds  that,  while  there  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the  poem  was  originally 
composed  in  Lincolnshire,  both  the  extant  copies  of  it  have  clear  linguistic 
affinities  with  a  group  of  texts  that  can  be  located  in  West  Norfolk.  John  B. 
Beston  puts  ‘The  Case  Against  the  Common  Authorship  of  Lay  le  Freine 
and  Sir  Orfeo  {M/E).  The  le  Freine  poet  has  a  moralistic  and  logical  bent 
not  to  be  found  in  the  more  humanistically  inclined  and  emotionally 
spontaneous  author  of  Orfeo,  and  he  differs  significantly  from  the  latter  in 
a  number  of  grammatical  practices.  The  prologue  common  to  both  poems 
remains  a  problem,  but  each  version  of  it  shares  to  some  extent  in  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  poem  to  which  it  is  attached.  In  ‘Sir  Orfeo  as 
Rex  Inutilis ’  {AnM),  Edward  D.  Kennedy  points  out  that  the  overall 
structure  of  Orfeo  is  similar  to  that  of  many  tales  containing  the  motif  of 
the  rex  inutilis,  the  king  who  because  of  personal  weakness  is  unable  to 
accept  his  responsibilities  as  a  ruler.  Felicity  Riddy,  writing  on  ‘The  Uses 
of  the  Past  in  Sir  Orfeo ’  ( YES),  takes  a  fresh  look  at  the  ways  in  which  the 
emotional  patterns  of  loss  and  restoration  are  handled  in  the  poem.  In  the 
first  hall  of  Orfeo  the  relationship  between  past  and  present  is  coloured 
with  an  intense  nostalgia  (conveyed  primarily  in  a  series  of  passages  draw¬ 
ing  on  the  traditional  resources  of  contemporary  lyrics  about  loss  and 
transience),  balanced  by  the  feeling  which  dominates  the  poem’s  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  the  present  can  eventually  transcend  and  redeem  the  past.  A 
highly  speculative  essay  by  David  Lyle  Jeffrey  finds  ‘numerous  and  suggest¬ 
ive  scriptural  allusions  in  Orfeo  which  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
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traditonal  Orpheus  myth  has  been  transformed  into  a  new  Christianized 
version  in  which  Orfeo  is  both  an  Adam  and  a  Christ:  ‘The  Exiled  King: 
Sir  Orfeo’s  Harp  and  the  Second  Death  of  Eurydice’  {Mosaic). 

In  ‘The  Subplot  of  the  Messenger  in  Athelston’  ( PLL ),  A.  Inskip 
Dickerson  argues  that  the  apparently  insignificant  Messenger  is  given  such 
prominence  in  Athelston  because  he  derives  from  a  stock  character  in 
Middle  English  romance:  the  hero  whose  qualities  reflect  the  bourgeois 
values  of  the  middle  class.  As  such,  he  serves  as  a  link  between  the  audience 
and  the  main  narrative;  and  the  subplot  in  which  he  is  involved  parallels 
the  main  action  and  serves  to  underline  its  principal  themes  on  a  more 
mundane  and  comic  level. 

Lillian  M.  McCobb’s  ‘The  Traditional  Background  of  Partonopeu  de 
Blois:  An  Additional  Note’  ( Neophilologus )  remarks  on  the  presence  of 
two  traditional  Celtic  motifs,  the  Wild  Man  of  the  Woods  and  the  charm¬ 
ing  of  the  wild  beasts,  in  both  the  French  and  the  Middle  English  versions 
of  the  story. 


6.  Gower,  Lydgate,  Hoccleve 

Masoyoshi  Ito  brings  together  fifteen  of  his  own  essays-thirteen  of 
which  have  appeared  before,  though  mostly  in  Japanese  (see  however  YW 
56.95  and  YW  50.102)— on  John  Gower,  The  Medieval  Poet15  .  His  book  is 
in  three  parts,  dealing  respectively  with  Gower’s  English  works,  his  ‘non- 
English  works’  and  his  rhetoric.  Ito’s  discussion  of  Gower’s  English  works, 
which  naturally  also  finds  a  place  in  this  third  part,  includes  an  essay  on 
Gower’s  sense  of  the  correspondences  of  things,  an  aspect  of  universal 
order,  in  the  Confessio  Amantis  and  three  comparative  studies  dealing 
respectively  with  Chaucer’s  and  Gower’s  tales  of  Constance,  with  Chaucer 
and  Gower  generally  as  story-tellers,  and  with  Gower’s  Apollonius  of  Tyre 
in  relation  to  its  Old  English  and  Shakespearean  analogues.  There  are  also 
essays  on  Gower’s  tale  of  Jason  and  Medea,  on  his  use  of  Rime  Royal,  and 
on  his  use  in  the  Confessio  Amantis  of  rime  riche  (i.e.  of  rhyming  homo¬ 
nyms  or  of  identical  words)  and  of  word-play.  As  an  example  of  this  latter 
‘in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word’  Ito  quotes  a  passage  from  Book  VII 
involving  frequent  repetition  of  the  word  ‘word’ -a  word  and  concept 
which  plays  an  important  part  in  Patrick  J.  Gallacher’s  book  Love,  the 
Word  and  Mercury:  A  Reading  of  John  Gower’s  Confessio  A  mantis1 6 . 
Gallacher  emphasizes  that  the  poem  is  set  in  the  framework  of  a  confes¬ 
sion,  or  of  ‘sacramental  conversation’,  and  that  in  the  first  of  its  tales 
illustrative  of  pride  Anubis,  the  Egyptian  counterpart  to  Mercury,  appears 
in  a  context  of  allusion  to  the  Annunciation,  in  which  the  notion  of  the 
Word,  or  Logos,  plays  a  central  role.  He  then  takes  the  four  stories  in 
which  Mercury  appears— ‘Mundus  and  Paulina’  in  Book  I,  ‘Argus  and 
Mercury’  in  Book  IV,  the  Tale  of  Medusa  illustrating  ‘Sins  of  Seeing’  in 
Book  I,  and  ‘Lycurgus  and  the  Laws’  in  Book  Vll-as  a  framework  for  dis¬ 
cussing  over  twenty  tales— including  those  of  Constance  and  Apollonius— 

15  John  Gower,  The  Medieval  Poet,  by  Masayoshi  Ito.  Tokyo:  Shinozaki  Shorin. 
pp.  xvi  +  309.  Colour  Frontispiece.  6,500  yen,  $32. 50. 

16  Love,  the  Word,  and  Mercury:  A  Reading  of  John  Gower’s  Confessio  Amantis, 
by  Patrick  J.  Gallacher.  Albuquerque:  U.  of  New  Mexico  P.  pp.  xii  +196.  $7.50. 
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each  of  which  ‘involves  a  vice  or  virtue  of  speech,  and  contains  an  amorous 
conversation  resolved  or  completed  in  some  form  by  the  word  of  God’. 
‘Mercury  as  the  Word’,  he  finds,  ‘completes  a  process  which  shows  that  a 
realization  of  the  inadequacy  of  words  results  in  a  desire  for  the  Word  by 
conceptual  necessity’. 

T.  E.  Pickford  provides  A  Bibliography  of  John  Gower  1925-1972 
( Parergon ,  1972).  In  a  short  prefatory  note  he  blames  much  of  what  he 
calls  ‘the  present  misunderstanding  of  Gower’  on  ‘Macaulay’s  poor  judge¬ 
ment  of  what  the  poet  was  really  trying  to  do’.  While  acknowledging  that 
Macaulay’s  edition  will  long  remain  authoritative,  Pickford  warns  readers 
to  be  wary  of  his  analyses  and  notes.  T.  E.  Pickford  also  examines  ‘  “For¬ 
tune”  in  Gower’s  Confessio  A  mantis'  ( Parergon ,  1973)  in  order  to  show 
that  Gower  does  not  annihilate  the  concept  of  Fortune,  as  H.  R.  Patch 
(YW  8.  126-7)  had  thought,  and  that  Gower  is  not  a  fatalist,  as  Eric  W. 
Stockton  (YW  43.  75)  believed. 

Denise  N.  Baker,  in  ‘The  Priesthood  of  Genius:  A  Study  of  the  Medieval 
Tradition’  (Speculum),  finds  that  the  presentation  of  Genius  as  a  priest  of 
Venus  as  well  as  an  orthodox  priest  in  the  Confessio  A  mantis  does  not 
make  him  an  inconsistent  figure  as  some  (including  Macaulay)  have  thought. 
As  a  priest  of  Venus,  Gower’s  Genius  is  similar  to  Jean  de  Meun’s  in  the 
Roman  de  la  Rose— ‘he  is  Genius  as  natural  concupiscence,  the  amoral  law 
of  kinde\  But  Genius  also  has  in  Gower  the  function  of  a  tutelary  spirit 
representing  the  law  of  reson  which  had  characterized  his  prototype  in 
Alain  de  Lille’s  De  planctu  Naturae  but  which  Jean  de  Meun  played  down 
in  order  to  achieve  comic  irony.  The  Genius  of  the  Confessio  Amantis  is 
thus  ‘a  complex  and  sophisticated  assimilation  of  his  two  precursors  in  the 
literary  tradition’. 

Carol  Weiher,  investigating  ‘Chaucer’s  and  Gower’s  Stories  of  Lucretia 
and  Virginia’  (ELN),  shows  that  in  the  story  of  Lucretia,  Gower  departs 
more  from  his  classical  source  (Ovid’s  Fasti)  than  Chaucer  does,  whereas  in 
the  story  of  Virginia,  Gower  keeps  closer  to  his  source  (Livy’s  history) 
than  Chaucer  does  to  his  (the  Roman  de  la  Rose  and  perhaps  also  Livy). 

Janet  Wilson,  discussing  ‘Poet  and  Patron  in  Early  Fifteenth-century 
England.  John  Lydgates  Temple  of  Glas ’  (Parergon,  1975)  concentrates 
on  the  Lady’s  initial  complaint  to  Venus  in  order  to  show  how  this  poem, 
which  the  author  revised  at  least  twice,  came  to  reflect  a  process  of  de- 
allegorization  and  a  growth  of  realism  which  suited  the  interests  of  the 
‘rising  bourgeoisie’  who  were  likely  to  read  it.  It  can  be  seen  with  other 
poetry  of  the  same  type  and  period  as  a  precursor  of  Renaissance  values  in 
fifteenth-century  England.  Henry  Hargreaves  examines  a  version  of  ‘Lyd¬ 
gate’s  “A  Ram’s  Horn”’  (ChauR)  preserved  in  Ashmole  MS  61  and  a 
stanza  of  it  preserved  in  BM  Additional  MS  12195.  The  Ashmole  version 
has  three  stanzas  not  found  in  the  Ellesmere  or  Bannatyne  manuscripts 
where  this  poem  is  also  preserved,  and  the  BM  stanza  also  contains  lines 
and  parts  of  lines  not  found  elsewhere.  The  nature  of  these  differences 
suggests  that  the  poem  ‘was  well  received  on  its  first  production  and 
passed  out  from  its  original  courtly  and  literary  milieu  to  entertain  a  more 
popular  audience’. 

Alain  Renoir  writes  on  ‘Crist  Ihesu’s  Beasts  of  Battle:  A  Note  on  Oral- 
Formulaic  Theme  Survival’  (Neophilologus),  showing  how  the  eagle  and 
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wolf  mentioned  in  lines  3712-3722  of  Lydgate’s  Life  of  St  Alban  and 
Saint  Amphibal  and  reminiscent  of  the  beasts  of  carnage  in  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry  are  ‘metamorphosed  from  harbingers  of  death  into  protectors  of 
the  faithful  and  near-attestations  of  eternal  life’. 

In  the  first  of  ‘Three  Fifteenth  Century  Notes’  Richard  Firth  Green 
(. ELN )  provides  evidence  for  1426  as  the  date  of  Hoccleve’s  death;  for 
Richard  Prior  as  the  name  of  his  successor  at  the  Privy  Seal;  and  for  the 
likelihood  that  Hoccleve  remained  at  the  Privy  Seal  until  his  death.  In  the 
second,  he  argues  for  1427  or  1426,  rather  than  1430,  as  a  likely  date  for 
the  Christmas  performance  of  Lydgate’s  Mumming  at  Hertford.  In  the 
third,  finally,  he  gives  new  information  about  John  Shirley,  who  among 
other  things  copied  manuscripts  containing  poems  by  Lydgate. 


7.  Middle  Scots  Poetry 

While  accepting  that  the  reading  ‘Citherea’  (rather  than  ‘Cinthia’)  in  the 
opening  stanza  of  the  Kingis  Quair  is  the  correct  one,  J.  C.  Eade,  in  ‘King 
James’  Rody  Sterres’  (SSL,  1975),  nevertheless  offers  arguments  against 
Norton-Smith’s  view  (Y W  52.  94-5)  that  the  position  of  Venus  in  relation 
to  the  sun  described  in  this  stanza  is  specifically  that  of  February  10-18, 
1424.  J.  Norton-Smith  and  I.  Pravda  edit  with  notes  and  a  selective  glos¬ 
sary  the  Quare  of  Jelusy11 ,  an  example  of  the  genre  known  as  ‘Framed 
Amatory  Complaint’,  the  ‘frame’  involving  description  and  narrative.  This 
poem  of  unknown  authorship,  which  is  partly  in  continuous  couplets, 
partly  in  nine-line  stanzas,  and  partly  in  rhyme  royal,  shows  in  different 
ways  the  influence  of  Chaucer,  Lydgate  and  Gower,  recalling  Gower  in 
particular  with  its  ‘abbreviatory  techniques’  and  in  this  respect  looking 
forward  to  Dunbar.  The  evidence  for  its  dating  ‘suggests  the  period  1424- 
37,  or  at  the  most  sceptical,  1424-88’;  evidence  for  tentatively  dating  the 
exemplar  of  the  manuscript  to  before  1437  is  provided  in  the  introduction, 
where  the  language  and  spelling  of  the  poem  are  also  discussed,  and  where 
frequent  reference  is  made  to  Norton-Smith’s  1971  edition  of  the  Kingis 
Quair  ( YW  52.94-5)  though  not  to  Matthew  McDiarmid’s  of  1973  (YW  54. 
96-7). 

Douglas  Wurtelle  offers  ‘A  Reappraisal  of  the  Scottish  Lancelot  of  the 
Laik ’  (R  UO),  with  special  reference  to  the  sermon  on  kingly  duties  deliver¬ 
ed  by  Amytans  to  Arthur  in  Book  II,  and  suggests  Gower’s  Confessio 
Amantis  and  the  pseudo-Aristotelian  Secretum  Secretorum  as  ‘more  obvious 
sources’  for  this  part  of  the  poem  than  those  pointed  out  by  Vogel  (YW 
24.  64).  The  timeless  nature  of  the  advice  given  in  the  sermon  explains  the 
Scottish  poet’s  greater  concentration  on  Arthur  than  on  Launcelot,  and 
suggests  that  Scottish  politics  in  the  reigns  of  James  II  and  James  III  was 
not  the  only  reason  for  its  expansion  in  relation  to  its  equivalent  in  the 
French  prose  Lancelot,  the  poem’s  main  source. 

L  W.  A.  Jamieson,  in  ‘The  Beast  Tale  in  Middle  Scots:  Some  Thoughts 
on  the  History  of  a  Genre’  (Parergon,  1972)  discusses  in  particular  Henry- 

17  The  Quare  of  Jelusy  ed.  from  MS.  Bodley  Arch.  Seld.  B.  24,  by  J.  Norton- 
Smith  and  I.  Pravda.  Middle  English  Texts,  3.  Gen.  ed.  M.  Gorlach.  Heidelberg:  Carl 
Winter  Universit’atsverlag.  pp.  92 ,  frontispiece.  DM  24. 
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son’s  Fabillis  of  the  Cock  and  the  Jewel,  Chantecleer  and  the  Fox  and  the 
Confession  of  the  Fox,  and  two  anonymous  poems— the  Colkelbie  Sow 
and  Tales  of  the  Fyve  Bestis\  he  suggests  ‘the  shock  of  unexpected  inter¬ 
pretation’  as  a  reason  for  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  fable  and 
moralitas  in  the  case  of  Henryson. 

In  ‘  “To  preue  thare  preching  be  a  poesye”:  some  thoughts  on  Henry- 
son’s  poetics’  ( Parergon ,  1974),  I.  W.  A.  Jamieson  uses  the  fable  of  the 
Trial  of  the  Fox  and  the  fable  of  the  Fox,  the  Wolf  and  the  Carter  to 
suggest  that  Henryson’s  fables  show  signs  of  incompleteness  and  experi¬ 
mentation  (not  unlike  Chaucer’s  Hous  of  Fame  and  Legend  of  Good 
Women )  in  the  apparent  failure  of  their  ‘poesye’  to  prove  their  ‘preching’. 
Whereas  the  moralitas  of  the  Testament  of  Cresseid,  in  Jamieson’s  view,  is 
‘quite  astonishingly  limited’  as  a  definition  of  the  poem’s  purpose,  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice  practises  with  assurance  the  form  of  art  it  defines  in  its 
moralitas. 

George  Clark,  in  ‘Henryson  and  zEsop:  the  Fable  Transformed’  ( ELFL) 
discusses  the  Fable  of  the  Cock  and  the  Jewel  and  that  of  the  Swallow  and 
the  Other  Birds  in  relation  to  their  ‘probable  sources’,  th e  Isopet  de  Lyon 
and  Gualterus  Anglicus,  to  illustrate  the  view  that  ‘traditional  zEsopian 
fables  give  no  impression  of  time  or  place,  and  their  teller’s  personality 
hardly  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  narrative,  but  Henryson’s  stories 
have  dimensions  of  space  and  time,  and  have  a  narrator  who  is  not  AEsop 
and  whose  characterization  becomes  part  of  the  fable’s  art  and  meaning’. 

Jane  Adamson,  in  ‘Henryson’s  Testament  of  Cresseid :  “Fyre”  and 
“Cauld”  ’  (CR),  divides  the  poem  into  an  overture  (lines  1-70),  three  move¬ 
ments  (lines  71-378,  379-483,  and  484-609)  and  a  finale  (lines  610-16), 
and  draws  attention  to  parallels  of  situation  and  wording  between,  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  within,  the  movements.  One  such  parallel  is  the  use  of  the 
past  participle  kend  at  lines  380  and  585,  in  the  second  and  third  move¬ 
ments  respectively;  it  helps  to  show  that  Cresseid’s  tragedy  involves  a  fear 
of  self -recognition,  the  fearfulness  being  largely  inherited  from  Chaucer’s 
Criseyde.  Gordon  Williams,  in  ‘Venereal  Associations  of  Leprosy’  ( Trivium ) 
refers  to  Dunbar’s  ‘Off  Februar  the  fyiftene  nycht’  and  to  Henryson’s 
Testament  of  Cresseid  in  pointing  out  that  ‘leprosy  was  used,  prior  to  the 
identification  of  syphilis  and  after,  to  figure  amongst  other  things  the 
disease  of  whoredom’. 

John  MacQueen  writes  in  Scottish  Studies  on  ‘Neoplatonism  and 
Orphism  in  Fifteenth-Century  Scotland:  the  Evidence  of  Henryson’s  “New 
Orpheus”  ’,  borrowing  the  latter  title  from  Gavin  Douglas  for  the  poem 
known  as  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  He  suggests  that  this  poem  of  Henryson’s 
resembles  his  fable  of  the  Paddock  and  the  Mouse  in  that  it  should  be  read 
on  the  level  of  tropology  and  of  allegory  proper;  the  moralitas  is  tropo- 
logical,  but  there  is  evidence  within  the  poem  for  a  ‘level  of  allegory 
proper,  based  on  Neoplatonic  doctrine,  metaphor  and  numerology’.  This 
evidence  is  partly  supported  by  parallels  between  Henryson’s  poem  on  the 
one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  Chalcidius’s  commentary  on  Plato’s  Timaeus 
and  Macrobius’s  commentary  on  Cicero’s  Somnium  Scipionis;  and  it  is 
suggested  that  lines  401-4  of  the  poem,  where  love  is  defined  as  both 
bitter  and  sweet,  derives  from  the  commentary  on  Plato’s  Symposium  by 
the  Italian  Renaissance  philosopher,  Marsilio  Ficino  (1433-90). 
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R.  J.  Lyall  offers  ‘Some  Observations  on  The  Dregy  of  Dunbaf  (Parer- 
gon,  1974),  noting  that  this  poem  depends  on  an  extended  contrast 
between  the  heavenly  bliss  of  Edinburgh  and  the  purgatorial  pains  of 
Stirling.  He  points  out  an  earlier  parallel  between  Edinburgh  and  Heaven 
drawn  by  John  Ireland  in  his  Meroure  of  Wysdome  written  for  James  IV, 
and,  assuming  that  Dunbar’s  poem  relates  to  a  penitential  visit  of  this  king 
to  Stirling,  suggests  that  its  ‘irony  turns  upon  Dunbar’s  ostensible  praise  of 
the  materialist  life  and  his  genuine  desire  that  James  should  successfully 
complete  his  period  of  penance’. 

W.  S.  Ransom  notes  the  favourable  associations  of  ‘The  nynt  morow  of 
fresh  temperit  May’  ( Parergon ,  1971)  in  the  Prologue  to  Book  XII  of 
Gavin  Douglas’s  Eneados  (1.  268),  but  raises  the  question  of  whether 
Dunbar's  reference  to  May  9th  in  the  ‘Thrissil  and  the  Rois’  may  neverthe¬ 
less  reflect  a  Scottish  prejudice  against  May  marriages  and  thus  betray  a 
fear  that  Tudor  domination  might  result  from  James  IV’s  marriage  to 
Margaret  Tudor,  which  the  poem  celebrates. 

In  the  first  three  chapters  of  her  critical  study  of  Gavin  Douglas, 
Priscilla  Bawcutt18  investigates  Douglas’s  life  and  cultural  background,  and 
establishes  a  continuity  between  the  Palice  of  Honour  and  his  later  poetry; 
she  then  deals,  in  four  chapters  leading  up  to  a  concluding  chapter,  with 
Douglas’s  treatment  of  Virgil  in  his  translation  of  the  JEneid.  She  illustrates 
‘the  variety  of  Douglas’s  response  to  Virgil,  and  the  way  in  which  his  ideas 
were  often  shaped  by  tradition  or  directly  indebted  to  other  writers’,  most 
notably  the  fourth-century  commentator  Servius,  and  she  argues  for  the 
likelihood  that  Douglas  used  Ascensius’s  edition  of  Virgil,  published  in 
1501,  as  his  principal  text.  She  finds  the  influence  of  alliterative  poetry 
more  pervasive  than  that  of  Chaucer  in  the  Eneados,  especially  in  Books 
VI-XII;  and  after  discussing  the  Prologues  to  its  thirteen  books  she  finds 
that  these  form  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  Palice  of  Honour  as  well  as 
to  the  Eneados.  They  are  partly  ‘critical  and  expository’,  partly  ‘literary 
and  creative’,  and  as  well  as  being  highly  enjoyable  aid  an  understanding  of 
Douglas’s  ‘critical  preconceptions  as  well  as  his  aims  and  difficulties  as  a 
translator’.  A  summary  cannot  do  justice  to  this  book,  which  combines 
readability  with  a  wealth  of  useful  references  and  apt  quotations,  and 
which  is  very  much  to  be  welcomed. 

Eric  A.  Havelock,  in  a  long  article  on  ‘The  yEneid  and  its  Translators 
(. HudR ,  1974),  discusses  certain  passages  of  the  /Eneid  (Book  II,  lines 
1-13;  Book  I,  lines  90-102)  as  translated  by  Douglas,  Surrey,  Dryden,  C. 
Day  Lewis,  Rolf  Humphries  and  Maurice  Mandelbaum,  and  concludes  that 
‘The  Scotsman  got  it  right  every  time-the  specific  harshness  and  sheer 
despair  of  the  Latin-where  his  successors,  renaissance,  neo-classic  and 
modern,  fudged  it’.  Gerard  B.  Kinneavy  finds  in  the  Prologues  of  Douglas’s 
Eneados  ‘An  Analytical  Approach  to  Literature  in  the  Late  Middle  Ages’ 
( NM ,  1974)  comparable  to  the  New  Criticism  of  the  twentieth  century, 
and  Hugh  MacDiarmid,  reviewing  in  Agenda  the  1972  reprint  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Text  Society’s  edition  of  the  translation  claims  that  ‘the  revival  as 
literary  media  of  Scotland’s  native  languages.  .  .might  have  been  much 


1 8  Gavin  Douglas.  A  Critical  Study ,  by  Priscilla  Bawcutt.  Edinburgh:  Edinburgh 
U.P.  pp.  xii  +  245.  £7.50. 
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more  quickly  and  thoroughly  achieved  if  instead  of  concentrating  on 
Dunbar  and  Henryson  a  like  measure  of  new  and  purposeful  attention  had 
been  accorded  to  Gavin  Douglas’. 

R.  D.  S.  Jack  finally  in  ‘Petrarch  in  English  and  Scottish  Renaissance 
Literature’  (MLR)  quotes  from  the  Ballattis  of  Luve  as  edited  by  Mac- 
Queen  from  the  Bannatyne  manuscript  (YW  51.  95-6)  in  order  to  qualify 
and  illustrate  his  general  view  that  ‘the  influence  of  Italian  writing  and  of 
Petrarch  in  particular  on  Scottish  literature  was  much  weaker  than  in 
England’. 

Joanne  Spencer  Kantrowitz’s  Lindsay’s  Ane  Satyre  of  the  Thrie  Estaitis, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  University  of  Nebraska  Press  (1975),  was  not  seen. 


8.  Lyrics  and  Miscellaneous  Verse 

In  ‘Some  Observations  on  the  Themes  and  Techniques  of  the  Mediaeval 
English  Religious  Love  Lyrics’  (ES)  Marta  Gibinska  finds  a  certain  ideo¬ 
logical  sameness  in  these  poems  in  their  use  of  Augustinian  and  Bernardian 
thoughts.  On  the  levels  of  form  and  language,  however,  while  also  finding  a 
measure  of  uniformity,  she  is  able  to  distinguish  some  outstanding  lyrics, 
notably  All  Other  Love  is  Like  the  Moon  and  the  Lament  over  the  Passion. 

J.  D.  W.  Crowther  finds  ‘The  Bargain  of  Judas’  (ELN)  ‘a  masterpiece  of 
ironies,  with  Christ  the  supreme  ironist  deliberately  creating  his  own 
suffering  through  the  instrument  of  his  own  choosing— Judas’,  and  with  its 
power  deriving  from  ‘the  ironic  balancing  of  Christ’s  human  nature  against 
his  divine  one’.  Donald  G.  Schueler,  on  the  other  hand,  in  ‘The  Middle 
English  Judas:  An  ‘Interpretation’  {PM LA )  finds  that  ‘the  universality  of 
the  human  guilt  that  brought  Christ  to  the  Cross’  is  the  basic  theme  of  the 
poem,  in  that  both  Judas  and  Peter  are  presented  in  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
engage  our  sympathies  and  hence  to  implicate  us  in  the  death  of  Christ. 
Both  Crowther  and  Schueler  find  different  kinds  of  irony  in  Judas’s  strange 
agreement  with  Pilate  to  sell  Jesus  only  for  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  taken 
from  Judas  by  a  prostitute  after  first  being  given  to  him  by  Christ  to  buy 
food. 

John  E.  Hallwas  studies  ‘The  Two  Versions  of  “Hi  sike,  al  wan  hi 
singe  ( NM )  in  MSS.  Digby  2  and  Harley  2253,  finding  the  earlier  (Digby) 
version  ol  this  thirteenth-century  passion  meditation  superior  to  the  later 
one  because  of  its  concentration  on  the  meditator’s  emotional  response  to 
the  crucifixion,  rather  than  on  the  crucifixion  scene  itself,  the  latter 
receiving  more  emphasis  in  the  Harley  version. 

John  H.  Pratt  points  out  that  the  ‘fourteenth  year  of  King  Richard’ 
referred  to  in  the  well-known  couplet  about  ‘The  “Sharpe  Ax’’  of  Richard 
II’  (NM)  found  in  St  John’s  College  Oxford  MS.  209  appears  as  the  ‘fourth 
year  in  another  version  of  the  poem  (Cambridge  Univ.  MS.  Dd.  14.2),  and 
argues  that  the  latter  reading  came  to  be  replaced  by  the  former  for  metri¬ 
cal  reasons.  Both  versions  of  the  couplet  may  be  taken  as  referring  to  1381, 
the  year  of  the  Peasants’  Revolt,  which  took  place  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Richard  IPs  reign  but  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  life. 

Alan  J.  Fletcher  prints  for  the  first  time  three  ‘Death  Lyrics  from  Two 
Fifteenth-century  Sermon  Manuscripts’  (N&Q),  one  from  MS.  e  Museo 
180  and  two  from  MS.  Hatton  96.  Both  manuscripts  contain  vernacular 
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sermons,  and  the  three  poems  reinforce  in  different  ways  the  notion  of  an 
affinity  between  death  lyrics  and  sermon  literature. 

Marie  Borroff  provides  for  ‘  “It  wern  Fowre  Letterys  of  Purposy”:  a 
New  Interpretation’  ( N&Q ),  suggesting  that  ‘purposy’  should  be  taken  as 
two  words,  pur  meaning  ‘pure’  and  posy  being  used  in  two  obsolete  mean¬ 
ings,  ‘poesy’  and  ‘emblem’.  The  passage  occurs  in  a  carol  invoking  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  terms  of  the  four  letters  spelling  her  name  and  preserved  in 
two  fifteenth-century  manuscripts,  British  Library  MS.  Sloane  2593  and 
Bodleian  MS.  Eng.  poet.  e.  1 . 

Siegfried  Wenzel  finds  connections  between  ‘The  “Gay”  Carol  and 
Exemplum’  (NM)  in  relating  the  fourfold  repetition  of  gay  in  Carol  No. 
329  of  Greene’s  collection  to  a  Latin  exemplum  about  an  evil  overseer 
named  Gayus  who  is  literally  frightened  to  death  by  devils  dancing  round 
his  bed  and  singing  a  carol-like  song  which  includes  his  name.  To  support 
this  view  Wenzel  advances  hitherto  unpublished  passages  from  Bromyard’s 
Distinctiones  (MS.  Bodley  859),  two  sermons  (in  MSS.  Cambridge,  Jesus 
College  13  and  Worcester  Cathedral  F.  126),  and  the  Fasciculus  morum. 

In  ‘St  John  the  Baptist  and  Medieval  English  Ideology’  ( ABR )  Lynn 
Staley  Johnson  refers  in  passing  to  various  Middle  English  poems,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  translation  attributed  to  Chaucer  and  the 
early  fifteenth-century  Desert  of  Religion,  in  Unking  the  vox  clamantis 
motif  associated  with  John  the  Baptist  to  the  fourteenth-century  pre¬ 
occupation  with  the  need  for  penance  reflected  in  different  ways  in  the 
works  of  Chaucer,  Gower  and  Langland. 

Kazumi  Manabe  investigates  ‘Finite  and  Non-Finite  Clauses  in  Early 
Middle  English  Verse’  (SELL)  in  a  corpus  made  up  of  extracts  from  the 
Owl  and  the  Nightingale,  Kyng  Alisaunder,  Layamon’s  Brut,  The  Fox  and 
the  Wolf,  Dame  Sirith  and  Poema  Morale.  By  ‘non-finite  clauses’  are  meant 
clauses  of  the  type  analysed  recently  in  a  study  of  Chaucer’s  works  by 
Svartvik  and  Quirk  (YW  51 .  110).  It  is  found  that  the  verse  corpus,  Uke  a 
prose  one  of  comparable  length  also  investigated  by  Manabe,  has  over 
twice  as  many  finite  as  non-finite  clauses,  though  the  verse  corpus  differs 
from  the  prose  one  in  having  more  clauses  of  both  types  occurring  as 
subjects,  and  fewer  of  both  types  occurring  as  adjuncts.  The  infinitive  also 
occurs  less  frequently  in  the  verse  corpus  as  a  modifier  of  adjectives  or 
nouns. 

Michel-Andre  Bossy  divides  into  two  categories  ‘Medieval  Debates  of 
Body  and  Soul’  (CL):  ones  in  which  the  Soul  shares  guilt  with  the  Body, 
and  ones  in  which  it  argues  with  the  Body  from  a  morally  superior  posi¬ 
tion.  He  discusses  the  Visio  Philiberti  which  influenced  the  Middle  English 
Desputisoun  bitwen  the  Bodi  and  the  Soule  as  an  example  of  the  former 
type,  and  the  Altercacio  carnis  et  spiritus  as  an  example  of  the  latter;  he 
also  discusses  two  poems  by  Andrew  Marvell  exemplifying  both  types. 

Peter  Dronke  makes  some  perceptive  comments  on  the  Owl  and  the 
Nightingale  at  the  end  of  a  long  article  on  ‘Peter  of  Blois  and  Poetry  at  the 
Court  of  Henry  II’  (MS),  and  argues  in  a  footnote  that  the  poet’s  charge 
that  Nicholas  of  Guildford’s  superiors  abuse  their  power  is  not  incompatible 
with  an  indirect  plea  for  preferment  on  Nicholas’s  part  or  with  his  author¬ 
ship  of  the  poem.  In  ‘Maitre  Nicole  de  Guildford,  An  Preost  on  Leoden 
(RLV,  1973)  S.  d’Ardenne  seeks  to  identify  Nicholas  of  Guildford  with 
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the  author  of  the  Owl  and  the  Nightingale  and,  more  tentatively,  with  the 
Nicholaus  magister  who  in  1160  signed  a  charter  confirming  gifts  from 
Bishop  Henry  of  Winchester  and  John  le  Port  to  the  church  at  Sherborne. 
S.  d’Ardenne  illustrates  Nicholas’s  detailed  knowledge  of  birds  acquired  at 
Portisham  in  Dorset  by  comparing  some  descriptive  passages  in  the  poem 
with,  among  other  things,  photographs  of  an  owl  being  attacked  by  a 
mocking-bird.  In  ‘  “The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale”,  lines  795-804,  and  a 
suggested  Senecan  Source’  ( N&Q ),  Edward  Wilson  compares  the  content 
of  the  lines  in  question  with  passages  in  Seneca’s  De  Beneficiis,  VII.  i.  4 
and  in  Quintilian’s  Institutio,  XII.  ii.  1 2,  suggesting  the  former  passage  as  a 
source  for  them.  In  Mosaic  Constance  B.  Hieatt  contributes  a  review  article 
on  ‘A  Full  length  Study  of  the  Owl  and  the  Nightingale’— that  is,  the  book 
by  Kathryn  Hume  reviewed  in  YW  56.  101. 

Klaus  Bitterling,  in  ‘Zur  Quelle  des  Middle  English  Bestiary,  649-667’ 
C Anglia )  regards  passages  about  the  characteristics  of  doves  in  Rupert  of 
Deutz’s  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  in  the  writings  of  Honorius 
of  Autun  and  Bede,  as  more  likely  to  reflect  the  source  for  the  relevant 
part  of  the  Bestiary  than  the  passages  so  far  adduced  as  parallels  from 
Alexander  Neckam’s  De  naturis  rerum  and  Pseudo-Hugh  of  St  Victor’s 
De  bestiis  et  aliis  rebus. 

M.  Gorlach  edits  a  selection  of  saints’  lives  from  MS.  C.U.L.  Add.  3039, 
which  preserves  one  of  the  few  surviving  texts  of  An  East  Midland  Revi¬ 
sion  of  the  South  English  Legendary19 ,  designated  by  Gorlach  as  the  ‘U’ 
revision.  This  was  made  around  1400,  and  is  unique  among  revisions  of  the 
South  English  Legendary  in  showing  considerable  additional  influence, 
mainly  in  the  December  legends,  of  the  Latin  Legenda  Aurea,  which  had 
already  been  used  for  the  main  (‘A’)  revision  of  the  South  English  Legend¬ 
ary  in  1280-90.  With  one  exception,  the  texts  selected  bear  witness  to  this 
additional  influence;  the  reviser’s  procedure  is  illustrated  in  the  notes  and 
discussed  in  the  introduction  in  relation  to  legends  other  than  those  select¬ 
ed,  so  that  a  reasonably  full  picture  of  it  emerges.  The  language  of  the  ‘U’ 
text  and  its  relationship  to  its  affiliates  are  discussed  in  the  introduction, 
and  the  relevant  manuscripts  are  described;  the  edition  also  has  a  selective 
glossary. 

In  a  lecture  entitled  ‘Medieval  Popularity,  Modern  Neglect:  The  Case  of 
the  Pricke  of  Conscience’  ( FCEMN)  Robert  E.  Lewis  draws  attention  to  a 
forthcoming  catalogue  by  himself  and  Angus  McIntosh  of  the  113  known 
manuscripts.  He  suggests  a  Yorkshire  origin  for  the  earlier  of  the  poem’s 
two  main  versions  and  one  ‘South  of  London’  for  the  later;  discusses  the 
Latin  translations  of  the  poem  and  its  influence  on  later  works,  including 
possibly  Chaucer  s  Parson  s  Tale\  lists  some  of  its  sources  and  some  of  the 
author’s  ways  of  handling  them;  and  emphasizes  the  special  importance  of 
sixteen  of  its  manuscripts  which  reflect  the  interests  of  the  parish  clergy. 
Angus  McIntosh  discusses  and  edits  ‘Two  Unnoticed  Interpolations  in 
Four  Manuscripts  of  the  Prick  of  Conscience ’  (NM),  linking  the  group  of 
manuscripts  in  which  they  occur  with  an  important  and  probably  mainly 


'  9yfn  ^ast  Midland  Revision  of  the  South  English  Legendary.  A  Selection  from 
MS  C.U.L.  Add.  3039,  ed.  by  M.  Gorlach.  Middle  English  Texts,  4.  Gen.  ed.  M. 
Gorlach.  Heidelberg:  Carl  Winter  Universit'atsverlag.  pp.  123.  DM  24. 
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mid -west  Midland  branch  of  the  poem’s  manuscript  tradition.  After  asses¬ 
sing  the  extent  of  deviation  of  each  of  the  four  texts  from  their  source 
within  that  branch,  he  concludes  that  the  number  of  known  manuscripts 
of  the  poem,  large  though  it  is,  is  likely  to  be  very  much  smaller  than  that 
which  once  existed.  Derek  Britton,  in  the  appendix  to  his  ‘Manuscripts 
Associated  with  Kirby  Bellars  Priory’  ( TCBS )  draws  attention  to  three 
hitherto  unnoticed  fragments  of  the  Prick  of  Conscience  in  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  MS.  0.2.40. 

Venetia  Nelson  investigates  ‘The  Vernon  and  Simeon  Copies  of  the 
Speculum  Vitae ’  (ES),  concluding  that  the  latter  (S)  was  copied  from  the 
former  (V),  though  not  by  the  scribe  of  V,  and  that  for  this  poem  anyway, 
which  cannot  have  been  composed  later  than  1384,  when  it  was  examined 
for  heresy  at  Cambridge,  S  postdates  V,  which  was  copied  very  late  in  the 
fourteenth  century. 

Sarah  M.  Horrall  in  ‘The  “Cursor  Mundi”  Creation  story  and  Hugh  of  St 
Victor’  ( N&Q )  adduces  a  passage  from  Chapter  V  of  Hugh  of  St  Victor’s 
Adnotationes  Elucidatoriae  in  Pentateuchon  as  a  source  for  lines  359-372 
of  the  Cursor  Mundi. 

With  Rymes  of  Robyn  Hood  R.  B.  Dobson  and  J.  Taylor20  edit  thirty 
selected  verse  texts  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  the  Robin  Hood  legend; 
their  first  three,  the  Gest  of  Robyn  Hode,  Robin  Hood  and  the  Monk ,  and 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Potter  ‘can  be  positively  dated  in  their  earliest  record¬ 
ed  form  to  the  period  before  the  early  sixteenth  century’.  Each  text  is 
separately  introduced,  and  there  is  also  a  long  introduction  to  the  volume 
as  a  whole,  which  emphasizes  the  appeal  of  these  three  ballads  to  the 
patronage  of  the  yeoman  class,  and  tentatively  links  their  origin  with  the 
expansion  of  this  class  in  the  century  following  the  Black  Death.  The 
editors  also  emphasize  the  strong  possibility  that  the  Robin  Hood  legend 
as  it  emerges  in  these  poems  is  an  amalgam  of  two  originally  separate 
cycles,  one  involving  a  Barnsdale  outlaw  and  the  other  the  Sherriff  of 
Nottingham.  Their  introduction  to  the  Gest  itself,  helpful  though  it  is, 
could  be  usefully  supplemented  by  Bessinger’s  article  on  the  subject, 
reviewed  in  YW  55.  125,  and  not  listed  in  their  Bibliography;  and  their 
glossary  of  unfamiliar  words  at  the  foot  of  each  page  ought  to  include  on 
p.  120  a  gloss  of  the  expression  ‘spyrred  after’  (‘inquire  the  whereabouts 
of’)  which  otherwise  might  seem  to  mean  ‘spurred  after’. 

Patrick  Shuldham-Shaw  reprints  from  The  Shetland  News  of  25  August 
1894  a  little-known  version  of  ‘The  Ballad  “King  Orfeo”  ( Scottish 
Studies),  a  less  complete  version  of  which  is  published  as  no.  19  in  Child’s 
English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads ;  the  Shetland  News  version,  according 
to  Shuldham-Shaw,  is  the  most  complete  one  on  record.  Ailie  Munro  writes 
at  length  on  the  ‘  “Abbotsford  Collection  of  Border  Ballads”:  Sophie 
Scott’s  Manuscript  Book  with  Airs’  ( Scottish  Studies ).  This  contains  a 
total  of  125  ballads,  seventy-eight  of  which  are  recorded  by  Child,  and  all 
of  which  are  accompanied  by  tunes.  Ten  of  the  ‘finds’  among  these  latter 
are  then  examined;  five  of  these  ten  are  found  here  in  forms  different  from 


20 Rymes  of  Robyn  Hood.  An  Introduction  to  the  English  Outlaw ,  by  R.  B. 
Dobson  and  ].  Taylor.  William  Heinemann.  pp.  xii  +  330.  Illustrations;  5  plates. 

£8.50. 
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those  known  elsewhere  (the  tunes  for  The  Cruel  Sister,  Clerk  Colvin,  Brown 
Robin,  John  the  Scott,  and  Lady  Elspat)  and  five  are  entirely  new;  these 
are  the  ones  accompanying  Erlington,  Hobbie  Noble,  Jamie  Telfer  of  the 
Fair  Dodhead,  The  Outlaw  Murray  and  The  Laidley  Worm. 


9.  Malory  and  Caxton 

In  his  Malory’s  Morte  Darthur  Larry  D.  Benson21  emphasizes  the  cyclic 
character  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  seeing  it  as  ‘both  eight  separate  tales  and 
one  continuous  narrative’.  According  to  Benson,  Vinaver’s  edition  brings 
out  this  essential  structure,  but  obscures  that  of  the  Tale  of  King  Arthur , 
which  is  more  accurately  represented  in  Caxton’s  edition  as  a  four-part 
cycle.  Treating  Vinaver’s  order  of  the  Tales  as  that  in  which  they  were 
written,  Benson  studies  Malory’s  developing  ‘anglicization’  of  his  sources 
which  involves,  among  other  things,  the  use  of  ‘bracketing’,  a  simplified 
form  of  entrelacement .  After  arguing  that  Malory  chose  the  romance  genre 
because  in  his  time  it  ‘dealt  not  with  the  remote  and  dreamlike  but  with 
the  contemporary  and  real  concerns  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged’, 
Benson  examines  the  last  three  tales,  finding  that  they  are  held  together  by 
the  theme  of  Lancelot’s  earthly  love,  the  cause  of  the  Round  Table’s  fall 
and  of  Lancelot’s  own  salvation.  In  general  he  finds  Malory’s  work  more  of 
a  celebration  of  Arthurian  chivalry  than  a  tragedy. 

Vinaver’s  edition  of  Malory  is,  of  course,  based  on  the  Winchester  manu¬ 
script,  which  has  now  been  edited  in  facsimile  by  the  Early  English  Text 
Society22  ;  its  publication  coincides  happily  with  that  of  the  Caxton 
Malory  by  the  Scolar  Press,  noted  below.  In  his  introduction  N.  R.  Ker 
gives  a  brief  account  of  the  manuscript’s  history  and  as  much  description 
of  it  as  is  necessary  in  this  beautifully  prepared  edition,  discussing  the  two 
hands  and  emphasizing  that  the  red  ink  used  in  certain  circumstances— 
notably  for  all  personal  names  and  for  the  word  Sankgreal— is  hardly 
dstinguishable  in  the  facsimile  from  the  black  ink  otherwise  used. 

In  ‘Style  and  the  effects  of  style  in  Malory’s  Arthuriad’  ( Parergon , 
1974),  Stephen  Knight  finds  that  Malory’s  basic  style  is  characterised 
mainly  by  balance  and  co-ordination,  though  it  is  often  enlivened  by 
variation  and  by  contrast  with  other  styles,  particularly  in  the  last  two 
tales.  For  example,  Lancelot’s  last  major  speech,  in  which  he  repents  of 
his  actions  in  relation  to  Guinevere  and  Arthur,  is  ‘in  the  cerebral  style, 
heavily  subordinated’,  and  contrasts  with  Ector’s  famous  euology  of 
Lancelot,  which  is  in  the  basic  style.  Taken  together,  their  two  speeches 
‘are  the  twin  peaks  of  Malory’s  style  and  meaning’. 

In  ‘Language  and  Meaning:  Malory’s  translation  of  the  Grail  Story’ 
(Neophilologus)  Mary  Hynes-Berry  shows  that  Malory’s  originality  here 
shows  itself  in  style  rather  than  in  plot  or  vocabulary.  He  provides  a  less 
detailed  and  more  paratactic  account  of  events  than  does  the  Queste  del 

21  Malory’s  Morte  Darthur,  by  Larry  D.  Benson.  Cambridge,  Mass,  and  London. 
Harvard  U.P.  pp.  xiv  +  289.  £8.85. 

22  The  Winchester  Malory.  A  Facsimile,  with  an  Introduction  by  N.  R.  Ker. 
London,  New  York,  Toronto:  O.U.P.  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  Supple¬ 
mentary  Series  No.  4.  pp.  xii  +  unpaginated  photographic  reproductions  of  Winchester 
College  MS.  1  3,  ff.  9-31,  34-484.  Colour  frontispiece;  colour  plate  facing  p.  xiv.  £45. 
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Saint  Graal,  tending  to  eliminate  details  stated  in  subordinate  construc¬ 
tions,  and  converting  those  clauses  he  does  select  into  loose  constructions 
with  fewer  subordinates.  Muriel  Whitaker,  in  ‘Sir  Thomas  Malory’s  Castles 
of  Delight’  {Mosaic),  emphasizes  that  Malory  was  well  aware  of  the  Grail’s 
associations  with  grace  in  the  French  source  for  his  sixth  tale,  even  if  he 
may  not  have  accepted  fully  the  Cistercian  distinction  between  heavenly 
and  earthly  knighthood.  His  originality  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  allows  grace 
to  operate  in  his  final  books  through  Lancelot,  with  the  castle  of  Corbenic 
as  its  ultimate  source,  just  as  Camelot  had  earlier  been  a  source  of  power 
to  Logres  through  Lancelot  and  other  knights. 

Edward  D.  Kennedy  uses  Dynas  the  Seneschal’s  defiance  of  King  Mark 
in  Malory’s  Tale  V  to  argue  that  ‘Malory’s  version  of  Ma dor’s  Challenge’ 
( N&Q )  to  Arthur  in  the  ‘Poisoned  Apple’  episode  of  Tale  VII  differs  from 
its  equivalent  in  the  Mort  Artu  not  because  Malory  misunderstood  his 
French  source,  as  Vinaver  thought,  but  because  he  was  influenced  here  by 
the  Suite  du  Merlin,  his  main  source  for  Tale  I.  In  ‘Structure  and  Meaning 
in  Malory’s  “The  Fair  Maid  of  Astolat”  ’  ( FMLS )  Felicity  Riddy  examines 
the  way  Malory  organizes  this  story’s  three  ‘themes’,  the  first  of  which,  in 
spatial  terms,  encloses  the  second,  while  the  second  encloses  the  third— the 
relationship  between  Lancelot  and  Guinevere,  the  Maid’s  fatal  passion  for 
Lancelot,  and  Lancelot’s  wounding  and  recovery.  This  organization  pro¬ 
vides  a  means  of  ‘apposing’  and  maintaining  a  poise  between  various 
attitudes  to  life,  the  irreconcilability  of  which  is  the  story’s  basic  subject. 

Janet  Wilson,  in  ‘Lancelot  and  the  Concept  of  Honour  in  the  Morte 
Darthur,  Parts  VII  and  VIII’  {Parergon)  argues  that  while  the  sin  of  Lance¬ 
lot’s  and  Guinevere’s  love,  ‘defined  as  such  by  Guinevere’,  may  have  been 
the  formal  cause  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Round  Table,  ‘honour  can  be  cited 
as  the  contributory  cause,  insofar  as  Lancelot  had  used  his  honour  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  affair  and  the  concept  of  his  honour  as  justification  for  maintain¬ 
ing  the  affair  despite  the  obvious  dangers  to  himself,  Guinevere  and  the 
Round  Table.  Honour,  too,  is  the  reason  that  the  Round  Table  society 
itself  uses  for  pretending  that  the  affair  did  not  exist’. 

The  quincentenary  of  the  beginning  of  printing  in  England  has  produc¬ 
ed  a  number  of  works  of  varying  quality  on  Caxton.  These  show,  among 
other  things,  how  very  little  is  known  for  certain  about  the  dates  or 
circumstances  of  such  basic  matters  as  Caxton’s  birth,  marriage,  and  death, 
or  even  about  the  date  of  the  first  printing  of  a  book  in  English  (but  cf. 
YW  56.  108).  The  certainty,  however,  that  1976  is  the  right  date  for  the 
quincentenary  is  emphasized  in  an  anonymous  article  on  ‘Caxton’s  Quin¬ 
centenary:  A  Retrospect’  (BC)  which  reviews,  among  other  works,  the 
contributions  by  Needham,  Scott,  Blake  and  Painter  noted  here.  Of  the 
various  books  on  Caxton,  N.  F.  Blake’s  Caxton:  England’s  First  Publisher 23 
is  easily  the  most  responsible  and  interesting.  It  is  responsible  in  that  it 
maintains  a  consistent  policy  of  caution  in  regard  to  such  matters  as  dating, 
and  interesting  in  that  it  relates  the  technicalities  of  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  to  literary  history,  for  example  in  discussing  Caxton’s  treatment  of 
Malory,  and  in  showing  how  the  work  of  Chaucer  and  Gower  was  in  part  a 

23  Caxton:  England’s  First  Publisher,  by  N.  F.  Blake.  Osprey  Publishing  Ltd. 
pp.  xii  +  220.  63  illustrations.  £7. 
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response  to  a  growing  secular  reading  public  which  in  turn  gave  rise  to  a 
greater  need  for  patronage.  A  subject  to  which  Blake  frequently  returns, 
hinting  that  it  needs  further  study,  is  Caxton’s  use  of  manuscripts  as  copy- 
texts  when  preparing  books  for  printing.  The  readability  of  this  book, 
which  is  meant  to  complement  Blake’s  earlier  Caxton  and  his  World  ( YW 
50.  109-10)  is  all  the  more  impressive  when  its  wisely  cautious  approach 
and  largely  technical  subject-matter  are  kept  in  mind.  On  the  matter  of 
dating,  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  p.  27,  where  Blake  discusses  the 
different  ways  of  calculating  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  Caxton’s  time. 
He  suggests  Strood  in  Kent  as  Caxton’s  birthplace,  whereas  George  D. 
Painter,  in  his  William  Caxton,  ..  .England’s  First  Printer 24 ,  suggests 
Tenterden.  Painter  dates  the  first  printing  of  a  book  in  English— Caxton’s 
translation  of  the  Recuyell  of  the  Histories  of  Troy ,  printed  in  Bruges— 
to  1474-5,  whereas  Blake  dates  it  to  1473.  Painter  makes  more  than  Blake 
does  of  Caxton’s  association  with  Margaret  of  Burgundy  in  connection 
with  the  printing  of  this  work  and  is  less  tentative  than  Blake  on  the  subject 
of  Johann  Veldener’s  contribution  to  Caxton’s  work  in  Bruges.  He  empha¬ 
sizes  in  his  final  chapter  the  uncertainty  that  the  ‘Maude  Caxton’  buried  at 
St  Margaret’s  Westminster  in  1490  was  the  printer’s  wife,  but  this  does  not 
prevent  him  from  referring  twice  to  Caxton’s  wife  Maud  earlier  in  the 
book;  this  may  be  contrasted  with  Blake’s  decisive  statement  that  ‘abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  is  known  of  his  wife’.  Painter’s  lofty  criticism  of  Vinaver’s 
work  on  Malory  needs  the  support  of  a  clearer  and  more  detailed  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Vinaver’s  position  than  he  gives.  The  review  copy  of  Painter’s  book, 
from  which  fifteen  pages  are  missing,  is  a  particularly  shabby  monument 
to  England’s  first  printer.  Both  Blake’s  and  Painter’s  books  contain  chrono¬ 
logical  lists  of  Caxton’s  editions.  Richard  Deacon,  in  his  William  Caxton, 
The  First  English  Editor 25  favours  Tenterden  as  Caxton’s  birthplace,  sees 
Caxton  as  more  of  a  romantic  than  Blake  does,  and  shows  more  respect  for 
Vinaver  than  Painter  does.  He  gives  a  whole  chapter  to  ‘The  Mystery  of 
Caxton’s' Marriage’  and  dates  the  publication  of  the  Histories  of  Troy  to 
1473-4.  He  refers  to  Lydgate  as  a  ‘hippie  monk’  and  describes  Caxton  as 
'a  kind  of  “Beaverbrook”  in  reverse’,  but  does  not  adequately  back  up 
these  rather  startling  comparisons.  Edmund  Childs,  in  William  Caxton,  A 
Portrait  in  a  Background26 ,  suggests  that  Caxton’s  father  was  Stevyn 
Causton,  a  fellow  mercer  of  Robert  Large,  and  that  Caxton  ‘was  born  in 
Kent,  though  not  necessarily  in  the  Weald’.  Chapter  headings  such  as 
‘Caxton’s  London’,  ‘Our  Man  in  Bruges’,  and  ‘Meanwhile  back  in  England’ 
show  that  Childs  is  as  much  interested  in  the  ‘background’  as  in  the 
‘portrait’  of  his  book’s  title.  His  remarks  on  Caxton’s  marriage  are  confus¬ 
ing  enough  in  themselves,  and  even  more  so  when  compared  with  Painter’s 
and  contrasted  with  Blake’s  and  Deacon’s.  He  seems  to  favour  Tate  1473 
or  even  early  1474'  as  the  date  of  the  printing  of  the  Histories  of  Troy.  It 


24  William  Caxton.  A  Quincentenary  Biography  of  England’s  First  Printer,  by 
George  D.  Painter.  Chatto  &  Windus.  pp.  xii  +  227.  6  plates.  £7.50. 

25  A  Biography  of  William  Caxton  The  First  English  Editor:  Printer,  Merchant  and 
Translator ,  by  Richard  Deacon.  Frederick  Muller,  Ltd.  pp.  viii  +  198.  19  illustrations 
£6.50. 

26  William  Caxton,  A  Portrait  in  a  Background,  by  Edmund  Childs.  Northwood 
Publications,  Ltd.  pp.  190.  Illustrations;  6  plates.  £3.50. 
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may  be  noted  here  that  Howard  M.  Nixon,  in  a  long  article  on  ‘Caxton,  his 
Contemporaries  and  Successors  in  the  Book  Trade  from  Westminster 
Documents  (Library) ,  which  takes  as  its  starting-point  some  questions 
raised  by  Blake  at  the  1976  Caxton  Congress  as  to  why  Caxton  settled  in 
Westminster  Abbey  and  how  his  printing  and  publishing  were  organized, 
dates  Caxton’s  death  to  early  ‘in  the  historical  year  1492’;  this  is  in  line 
with  Blake’s  view,  but  not  with  Painter’s,  which  is  ‘towards  the  autumn  of 
1492’.  Deacon  favours  ‘sometime  during  1491,  or  at  least  early  1492’,  and 
Childs  does  not  commit  himself  on  the  subject. 

Blake’s  book  serves  in  many  ways  as  an  introduction  to  the  two  Caxton 
facsimiles  which  have  been  received,  the  Morgan  copy  of  the  Morte 
d 'Arthur21 ,  and  the  1489  or  second  edition  of  Reynart  the  Foxe28 .  For 
instance,  it  prepares  the  reader  for  the  fact  that  neither  book  is  paginated 
or  indexed  and  for  the  discrepancy  between  the  number  of  chapters  listed 
in  the  Reynart ’s  table  of  contents  and  the  number  actually  contained  in 
the  work.  Taken  together  with  the  Winchester  Malory  facsimile,  noted 
above,  the  Caxton  Morte  d’ Arthur,  with  its  table  of  contents  and  division 
into  books  and  chapters,  illustrates  Blake’s  point  that  Malory’s  long  work 
is  more  manageable  in  Caxton’s  edition  than  in  manuscript  form.  In  his 
introduction  to  the  Caxton  Morte  d  Arthur,  Paul  Needham  emphasizes  the 
difference  between  Caxton’s  Book  V  and  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
Winchester  MS,  but  accepts  Vinaver’s  conclusions  as  to  the  close  collateral 
relationship  between  the  Winchester  and  Caxton  Malories.  His  Introduc¬ 
tion  is  followed  by  a  valuable  study  of  the  watermarks  of  the  Morgan 
Morte  dArthur.  J.  A.  W.  Bennett  contributes  a  brief  postscript  to  the 
Reynart,  showing,  inter  alia,  that  he  is  more  sceptical  than  Painter  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  addition  made  at  the  end  of  the  Book  in  a  seventeenth- 
century  hand  derives  from  Caxton. 

The  Caxton  Master  of  Kathleen  L.  Scott’s  monograph29  is  the  anony¬ 
mous  illustrator  of  Caxton’s  manuscript  of  Ovid  moralised  whose  work  is 
also  found  in  the  MS.  Bodley  283  translation  of  the  Miroir  du  monde,  a 
work  which  Caxton  himself  translated  and  printed  as  the  Royal  Book,  and 
in  two  books  of  drawings,  the  Ceremony  of  the  Knighthood  of  the  Bath 
(contained  in  Writhe’s  Garter  Book)  and  the  Beauchamp  Pageants.  Scott 
concludes  that  the  illustrator  was  trained  in  Utrecht,  and  worked  in 
England,  between  1475  and  1490,  for  noble  and  mercantile  patrons. 

In  ‘William  Caxton’s  Chivalric  Romances  and  the  Burgundian  Renais¬ 
sance  in  England’  ( ES ),  Diane  Bornstein  finds  the  influence  of  the  Burgun¬ 
dian  literary  milieu  in  Caxton’s  choice  of  the  romances  he  translated  and 


27 Sir  Thomas  Malory.  Le  Morte  D’Arthur  Printed  by  William  Caxton  1485, 
Reproduced  in  facsimile  from  the  copy  in  the  Pierpoint  Morgan  Library,  New  York, 
with  an  introduction  by  Paul  Needham.  The  Scolar  Press  in  association  with  the 
Pierpoint  Morgan  Library.  Unpaginated.  6-page  Introduction  followed  by  24  pages  of 
betaradiographic  reproductions  of  the  29  watermarks,  followed  by  432  folio  leaves 
reproduced  in  facsimile.  £75. 

2SThe  Historye  of  Reynart  the  Foxe  (1489).  David  Paradine  Developments  Ltd. 
in  Association  with  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.  Unpaginated.  72  folio  leaves 
reproduced  in  facsimile.  Frontispiece;  2  devices.  Separate  title-page  at  end  of  volume 
followed  by  3-page  note  by  J.  A.  W.  Bennett.  £6.95. 

29  The  Caxton  Master  and  His  Patrons,  by  Kathleen  L.  Scott.  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity  Library  for  the  Cambridge  Bibliographical  Society,  pp.  xx  +  92.16  illustrations. 
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printed  and  in  the  didacticism  of  many  of  their  Prologues  and  Epilogues. 
BJRL,  finally,  reports  on  a  Library  Exhibition  of  ‘Caxton  in  the  Context 
of  European  Printing’. 


10.  Other  Prose 

The  main  aim  of  E.  J.  Dobson’s  absorbing  study  of  The  Origins  of 
Ancrene  Wisse 30  is  ‘to  determine  where  [Wigmore  Abbey]  and  when 
[1215-21  or  a  little  later]  and  for  whom  [three  sisters,  possibly  called 
Katherine,  Margaret,  and  Juliana,  associated  with  Limebrook  Priory]  it 
was  written’.  But  there  is  so  much  incidental  matter  of  interest  besides— 
comments  on  the  unity  of  authorship  and  date  of  the  AB  group  of  texts; 
corrections  to  the  punctuation  of  the  Bennett  and  Smithers  version  of  the 
‘you  are  twenty  now  or  more’  passage  in  Part  IV  (v.  YW  48.  69;  49.  81);  a 
revised  version  of  his  own  stemma  of  the  AW  MSS.  (v.  YW  48.  84);  notes 
on  the  vocabulary,  and  on  the  significance  of  changes  made  by  the  author 
in  different  versions;  an  explanation  of  the  remark  ‘lime  is  he  frensch  of 
“file”  ’;  and,  most  provocatively,  the  suggestion  that  the  Augustinian 
author  may  have  been  Brian  of  Lingen,  which  Dobson  arrives  at  by  assum¬ 
ing  that  there  is  a  hidden  signature  to  be  found  in  the  play  on  the  name 
Brian  in  the  line  ‘Medful  ich  am’,  and  by  attaching  significance  to  the 
‘Brian  of  Lingen’  whose  name  appears  in  the  list  of  founder’s  kin  compiled 
at  Limebrook  Priory.  Appendices  present  evidence  for  Danish  land-holders 
in  Herefordshire  and  Shropshire,  for  a  source  of  Hali  Meidhad  (in  Alexander 
of  Bath’s  Moralia  Super  Evangelia  (v.  YW  56.  109)),  and  evidence  about 
the  place-names  Lingen  and  Limebrook,  the  Lingen  family,  the  Croft 
family  (who  were  associated  with  Limebrook  Priory,  the  chief  centre  for 
the  dispersed  community  of  anchorites,  three  of  whose  members  compris¬ 
ed  the  original  audience  of  Ancrene  Wisse),  and  about  the  textual  tradition 
of  Ste.  Katherine  and  Sawles  Warde.  This  is  much  more  than  a  book  on 
Ancrene  Wisse :  it  illuminates  the  whole  AB  group. 

After  a  weak  start  in  ‘The  Allegory  of  Christ  the  Lover-Knight  in  An¬ 
crene  Wisse :  An  Experiment  in  Stylistic  Analysis’  ( SP ),  Dennis  Rygiel 
presents  a  close  reading  of  three  passages  from  Part  VII,  arguing  that  their 
effectiveness  can  be  attributed  to  the  author’s  manipulation  of  word-order, 
figures  of  speech,  and  parts  of  speech  (pronouns,  etc.).  The  analysis 
develops  Shepherd’s  diagrammatic  method  (exemplified  at  the  end  of  his 
introduction  to  Parts  VI  and  VII:  v.  YW  40.  67),  and  claims,  among  other 
things,  that  ‘this  writer  wants  connectedness  felt,  not  analyzed’  and  that, 
in  relation  to  the  verbs  applied  to  the  Lady,  ‘even  the  syntax  has  August¬ 
inian  overtones’— a  difficult  claim  to  comprehend.  After  due  acknowledge¬ 
ment  to  Bruce  Mitchell’s  pioneer  work  on  the  syntax  of  the  Peterborough 
Chronicle  (v.  YW  45.  41),  Tadao  Kubouchi  takes  Shepherd’s  text  of  Parts 
VI  and  VII  (v.  YW  40-67)  for  a  study  of  ‘Word  Order  in  the  Ancrene 
Wisse  1  and  attempts,  with  the  aid  of  frequency  tables,  to  give  a  ‘general 


30  The  Origins  of  Ancrene  Wisse,  by  E.  J.  Dobson.  Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press 
pp.  xii  +  441. 4  figures.  £15. 

Hitotsubashi  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Kunitachi,  Tokyo,  Vol.  XVI  (19751 

pp.  11-28.  ’ 
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idea  of  the  word-order  usage  in  A  W' ,  as  compared  with  earlier  texts,  ‘and 
to  reveal  some  of  its  important  trends’:  the  increased  use  of  subject -verb- 
object  order,  and  the  decreasing  frequency  of  clauses  with  the  object 
preceding  the  verb.  Roberta  Bux  Bosse’s  paper  on  ‘Mysticism  and  Hus- 
wifery  in  Hall  Meidliad'  ( FCEMN)  opposes  the  dismissive  tone  adopted 
about  the  work  in  the  Cockayne-Furnivall  EETS  edition  and  attempts, 
with  some  success,  to  demonstrate  the  author’s  ‘humanity  and  practicality’, 
qualities  which  can  also  be  found  in  fourteenth-century  mystical  prose 
(e.g.,  The  Cloud  of  Unknowifig) .  At  this  stage,  Bosse’s  argument  for  ‘a 
consistent  tradition  in  religious  writing’  based  on  such  qualities  becomes 
rather  uneasy,  and  perhaps  untenable. 

G.  B.  Jack  (. Anglia )  suggests  a  different  explanation  for  the  alternation 
between  medial  f  and  d  in  the  adjective  "Ofer  in  the  “AB  Language”  ’  from 
that  advanced  by  A.  J.  Bliss  (v.  YW  34.  77).  The  form  ‘oder’  is  not  an  error, 
but  a  ‘permitted  variant’,  deriving  from  the  conventional  way  it  was  spelt 
in  compound  forms  ( oderhwet ,  oderweis,  etc.).  Alan  Wilshere  provides 
further  evidence  for  ‘The  Latin  Primacy  of  St.  Edmund’s  “Mirror  of  Holy 
Church”  ’  (MLR),  using  lexical  evidence  to  show  that  the  Latin  MS.  Hatton 
26  was  the  original  text  of  the  Speculum  Ecclesie.  The  first  volume  of  Pris¬ 
cilla  Heath  Barnum’s  three-volume  edition  of  Dives  and  Pauper 32  contains  a 
brief,  informative  introduction,  and  a  major  part  of  the  text  (from  the 
Tables  and  Prologue  to  commandment  IV),  using  MS.  Hunterian  270,  one 
of  eight  extant  MSS.,  as  base  text.  In  addition  to  its  historical  importance 
as  a  treatise  for  a  fifteenth-century  lay  audience,  with  Dives  probably 
personifying  the  author’s  ‘intended  audience’  and  the  ‘pore  prechour’ 
Pauper  most  likely  representing  a  preaching  friar,  this  edition  makes  a  sig¬ 
nificant  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  later  mediaeval  prose.  Its  place 
in  the  history  of  prose  will  be  discussed  fully  in  Vol.  Ill,  which  will  con¬ 
clude  this  first  edition  of  Dives  and  Pauper  since  Berthe  let’s  1  536  resetting 
of  a  text  going  back  to  Pynson’s  edition  of  1493.  Following  his  earlier 
work  on  Chauliac’s  treatises  on  Anatomy  and  Fractures,  Bjorn  Wallner 
edits  The  Middle  English  Translations  of  Guy  de  Chauliac’s  Treatise  on 
Wounds.  Part  I.  Text:  Book  III  of  The  Great  Surgery 33  from  MS.  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  12  (the  oldest  of  the  MSS.)  and  related  MSS. 
The  brief  preface  includes  notes  on  the  dialect  of  the  MS.  (SW  Lines.),  the 
editorial  principles,  biographical  and  bibliographical  data  on  Chauliac  (d. 
c.  1367-70).  John  Gaddesden  is  briefly  mentioned  and  dismissed  in  the 
text,  but  Arab  physicians,  including  Avicenna,  Rhazes  and  Averroes,  are 
quoted  as  reputable  authorities.  The  edition  has  no  glossary,  and  the 
minimal  notes  are  complemented  by  references  to  Wallner’s  other  writings 
(see  YW  45.74;  50.107).  In  a  note  on  ‘John  Wyclif  and  the  Horned 
Patriarchs’  ( AN&Q ),  Peggy  Ann  Knapp  demonstrates  the  preacher’s  skill  in 
using  both  learned  references  and  folk  wisdom  in  his  sermons. 


32 Dives  and  Pauper,  ed.  by  Priscilla  Heath  Barnum.  Vol.  I  Part  I.  O.U.P.  for 
E.E.T.S.  No.  275.  pp.  xviii  +  359.  4  plates.  £5.75. 

33  The  Middle  English  Translation  of  Guy  de  Chauliac’s  Treatise  on  Wounds,  ed. 
by  Bjorn  Wallner.  Part  I.  Text.  Book  III  of  The  Great  Surgery,  Edited  from  MS.  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  12  and  Related  MSS.  Acta  Universitatis  Lundensis. 
Sectio  I  Theologica  Juridica  Humaniora  23.  Lund:  CWK  Gleerup.  pp.  xiv  +  154. 
Sw.  Kr.  80. 
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‘Influence’  may  be  too  strong  a  word  for  what  Sven  L.  Fristedt  calls 
‘Spanish  Influence  on  Lollard  Translation  (Amplification  of  The  Wy cliff e 
Bible.  Part  III)’  ( SSMP )  (v.  YW  51.102;  55.134).  His  brief,  complicated 
analysis  of  Pero  Lopez  de  Ayala’s  translation  of  the  book  of  Job  and  of 
Gregory’s  Moralia  in  Job,  as  compared  with  the  contemporary  work  of  the 
Lollard  revisers,  is  designed  to  show  that  ‘they  cannot  have  been  uncon¬ 
scious  of  each  other’s  methods’.  Peter  Consacro  presents  a  convincing 
discussion  of  the  achievement  of  ‘The  Author  of  The  Abbey  of  the  Holy 
Ghost-.  A  Popularizer  of  the  Mixed  Life’  ( FCEMN ),  arguing  that  he  was 
responsive  to  his  unskilled  readers’  limited  powers  of  comprehension.  The 
number  of  extant  versions  of  The  Abbey  testifies  to  its  popularity.  John 
A.  Alford  follows  up  an  earlier  study  (see  YW  54.  103)  with  a  fascinating 
account  of  ‘The  Biblical  Identity  of  Richard  Rolle’  ( FCEMN)  using  the 
references  from  the  Legend  (e.g.,  Rolle’s  frequent  allusions  to  his  ‘enemies’) 
to  show  that  ‘he  patterned  his  life  after  certain  biblical  exemplars’,  often 
using  ‘their  words  to  describe  his  own  experiences’.  In  a  well-argued  paper, 
Ritamary  Bradley  traces  analogies  to  ‘The  Motherhood  Theme  in  Julian  of 
Norwich’  (FCEMN)  to  show  that  Julian’s  attribution  of  ‘motherhood’ 
qualities  to  God  in  the  Trinity,  to  Christ,  to  the  Christian,  and  to  the 
Church,  must  be  seen  as  part  of  a  tradition  going  back  to  at  least  the 
second  century.  John  Wardroper  annotates  and  translates  an  attractive  re¬ 
print  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde’s  1511  edition  of  The  Demaundes  Joyous34 , 
the  first  collection  of  riddles  printed  in  England.  The  compiler’s  main 
source,  as  is  clear  from  Wardroper’s  extracts,  is  a  singularly  ribald  French 
text  from  which  the  English  version  drops  much  that  is  excessively  obscene 
and  scatological,  but  there  is  enough  to  give  a  good  impression  of  later 
mediaeval  humour. 


1 1 .  Drama 

Editions  and  General  Studies 

Pride  of  place  must  go  to  the  facsimile  of  the  Towneley  Cycle  manu¬ 
script  introduced  by  A.  C.  Cawley  and  Martin  Stevens35.  Their  very  full 
discussion  contains  some  important  new  information,  particularly  where 
the  dating  of  the  manuscript  is  concerned.  Previous  authorities  have 
tended  to  assign  it  to  the  third  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  the 
authors’  study  of  the  decorated  initial  letters  at  the  beginning  of  plays  1 
and  2  strongly  suggests  that  they  must  be  derived  from  woodcut  initials  in 
printed  books  not  earlier  than  1 480;  furthermore,  the  elaborate  strapwork 
in  the  initial  letters  for  other  plays  in  the  manuscript  points  to  a  date  not 
earlier  than  1500.  Special  attention  is  also  paid  to  the  rubrication  of  the 
text— a  feature  not  distinguishable  in  the  black-and-white  reproduction. 


34  The  Demaundes  Joyous,  A  Facsimile  of  the  First  English  Riddle  Book,  ed.  with 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  John  Wardroper.  Gordon  Fraser  Gallery  Ltd.  1971, 
rept.  1976.  pp.  31 .  £0.95. 

3sThe  Towneley  Cycle:  A  Facsimile  of  Huntington  MS  HM  I,  intr.  by  A.  C. 
Cawley  and  Martin  Stevens.  Leeds  Texts  and  Monographs:  Medieval  Drama  Facsimiles 
II.  Leeds:  University  of  Leeds,  School  of  English,  pp.  xix  +  263.  1  colour  plate.  £14. 
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A.  M.  Nagler’s  The  Medieval  Religious  Stage:  Shapes  and  Phantoms 36  is 
evidently  intended  to  provoke  discussion  rather  than  to  provide  answers  to 
the  many  problems  it  raises.  The  various  topics  handled,  all  more  or  less  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  theme  of  the  reconstruction  of  mediaeval  styles  of  theatre  perform¬ 
ance,  are  dealt  with  in  an  avowedly  arbitrary  and  fragmentary  manner. 
Successive  chapters  discuss  the  information  to  be  gleaned  from  contem¬ 
porary  stage  directions,  from  topographical  evidence,  and  from  surviving 
stage  plans;  the  difficulties  of  reconstructing  the  staging  of  the  English  and 
German  cycle  plays;  and  the  relationship  between  mediaeval  religious 
theatre  and  art. 

In  ‘The  Trinity  in  Medieval  Drama’  ( CompD )  Lynette  Muir  passes  the 
whole  range  of  mediaeval  religious  drama  under  rapid  review  in  order  to 
show  how  an  interest  in  the  dramatic  presentation  of  Trinitarian  theology 
manifests  itself  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period. 

Patrick  J.  Collins’  ‘Typology,  Criticism,  and  Medieval  Drama:  Some 
Observations  on  Method’  (CompD)  emphasizes  the  difference  between  the 
arrangement  of  the  Corpus  Christi  cycles  and  that  of  strictly  typological 
collections  of  religious  material,  arguing  that  the  major  emphasis  of  the 
former  is  on  the  unfolding  of  the  divine  plan  of  redemption  rather  than  on 
a  system  of  organised  types.  Typology  is,  however,  often  used  in  the  plays 
to  make  clear  an  important  theological  aspect  of  a  scene.  On  the  subject  of 
‘Eschatology  and  the  Nativity  in  English  Mystery  Plays’  (ABR),  Thomas  P. 
Campbell  points  out  the  striking  prominence  of  eschatological  themes, 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  liturgy  for  Advent,  in  the  plays  centring  upon 
the  birth  of  Christ.  In  particular,  the  killing  of  the  Innocents  is  uniformly 
given  an  eschatological  treatment,  and  Herod  frequently  takes  on  some  of 
the  attributes  of  Antichrist.  David  Staines’  ‘To  Out-Herod  Herod:  The 
Development  of  a  Dramatic  Character’  (CompD)  argues  that  the  Middle 
English  drama  found  rich  material  for  exploitation  in  the  characterisation 
of  Herod  in  apocryphal  tradition  on  the  one  hand  and  in  liturgical  drama 
on  the  other.  The  cycle  plays  gave  even  more  prominence  to  his  role  than 
before,  developing  him  both  as  a  figure  of  evil  and  near -tragic  hero  and, 
even  more  importantly,  as  a  great  figure  of  farce. 

York 

In  ‘Northern  Spirituality  and  the  Late  Medieval  Drama  of  York’37, 
Clifford  Davidson  puts  forward  the  idea  that  the  devotional  attitudes  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  late  mediaeval  city  such  as  York  can  best  be  under¬ 
stood  through  the  religious  art  and  especially  through  the  plays  intended 
for  their  benefit.  Richard  J.  Collier’s  ‘The  Action  of  Fulfillment  in  the 
York  Corpus  Christi  Play’  (PCP)  makes  the  rather  sweeping  proposition 
that  the  most  important  organising  principle  underlying  the  York  cycle  is 
the  fulfilment  of  God’s  will,  both  in  its  plot  and  in  its  characterisations, 
and  also  in  the  way  it  sets  out  to  involve  its  audience.  In  a  series  of  brief 
notes  on  the  York  drama  (all  in  REED),  Margaret  Rogerson  finds  ‘External 

36  The  Medieval  Religious  Stage:  Shapes  and  Phantoms,  by  A.  M.  Nagler.  New 
Haven  and  London :  Yale  U.P.  pp.xii+  108.  Illustrations.  $1 2 .50. 

37 In  The  Spirituality  of  Western  Christendom,  ed.  by  E.  R.  Elder,  pp.  125-50 
(Notes,  pp.  205-08).  Kalamazoo:  Cistercian  Publications,  pp.  xxxv  +  217.  £6. 
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Evidence  for  Dating  the  York  Register’  later  than  is  usually  supposed-well 
into  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century;  Douglas  Cowling’s  ‘The 
Liturgical  Celebration  of  Corpus  Christi  in  Medieval  York’ argues  that  ‘the 
civic  liturgical  procession  and  the  pageant  procession  were  two  separate 
functions’;  and  Alexandra  F.  Johnston’s  ‘York  Notes’  include  two  hitherto 
unknown  fourteenth-century  references  to  plays  at  York. 

‘Staging  the  York  Creation,  and  Fall  of  Lucifer'  (ThS),  by  Clifford 
Davidson  and  Nona  Mason,  acting  on  the  assumption  that  late  mediaeval 
drama  modelled  itself  on  the  iconography  of  contemporary  art  (rather 
than  the  other  way  round),  attempts  to  reconstruct  the  original  spectacle 
as  far  as  possible  with  the  help  of  comparisons  from  painted  glass,  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  the  other  visual  arts.  Dorrel  T.  Hanks,  Jr,  finds  ‘New  Sources  for 
York  Play  XLV,  The  Death  of  Mary:  Legenda  Aurea  and  Vincent’s  Specul¬ 
um  Historiale'  ( ELN ).  He  suggests  that  the  author  of  Play  XLV  was  much 
more  likely  to  have  drawn  on  these  two  popular  works  than  on  the  Italian 
Latin  codices  which  have  hitherto  been  held  to  be  its  source. 

Towneley 

The  facsimile  of  the  Towneley  Cycle  manuscript  introduced  by  A.  C. 
Cawley  and  Martin  Stevens  has  already  been  discussed  at  the  beginning  of 
this  section. 

Edgar  Schell  analyses  ‘The  Action  Imitated  by  the  Secunda  Pastorum ’ 
( MLQ ).  It  is  possible  to  see  a  unified  structure  in  this  play:  ‘in  the  order 
created  by  the  play,  the  Holy  Child  is  revealed  only  after  the  moral  implica¬ 
tions  of  His  birth  have  been  realised  in  the  modem  world  through  the 
actions  of  men  very  like  those  in  the  audience’. 

Chester 

In  ‘The  Credal  Design  of  the  Chester  Cycle’  ( MP ),  Peter  W.  Travis 
suggests  that  one  organising  principle  in  the  Chester  Cycle,  particularly  in 
the  unusual  episodes  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Resurrection  Group 
of  plays,  is  the  presentation  of  the  Apostles’  Creed  in  dramatic  form. 

Kevin  J.  Harty’s  ‘The  Chester  Fall  of  Lucifer'  ( McNR )  was  not  seen. 

Moralities  and  Non-Cycle  Plays 

John  Wasson’s  ‘Corpus  Christi  Plays  and  Pageants  at  Ipswich’  ( RORD ) 
comes  to  the  somewhat  negative  conclusion  that  the  city  records  concern¬ 
ing  the  pageant  procession  are  not  of  much  help  in  supplementing  the 
scanty  records  of  the  play  at  Ipswich,  which  was  clearly  a  less  important 
and  quite  separate  civic  function.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  rather  hetero¬ 
geneous  collection  of  pageants  that  made  up  the  procession  bore  any 
direct  relation  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  play. 

In  a  note  on  “Reson”  in  Mankind,  173’  ( N&Q ),  John  Conley  glosses 
‘reson’  as  ‘account’  or  ‘reckoning’,  and  points  out  that  the  line  contains  a 
reference  to  Matthew  12.36. 
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Middle  English:  Chaucer 

JOYCE  BAZIRE  and  DAVID  MILLS 


1.  General 

A  bibliography  for  the  current  year  will  be  found  in  ‘Chaucer  Research, 
1976.  Report  No.  37’  by  Thomas  A.  Kirby  ( ChauR ).  Encomia  Vol.  1  no.  3, 
contains  references  to  articles  specifically  connected  with  Chaucer  and  to 
others  providing  background  material. 

In  his  interesting  book,  The  Strumpet  Muse:  Art  and  Morals  in  Chaucer’s 
Poetry1 ,  Alfred  David  finds  Chaucer’s  poetic  greatness  in  his  ‘effort  to 
reconcile  the  “auctorite”  of  his  age  with  the  “experience”  of  his  inner 
vision’.  Chaucer’s  dilemma  is  reflected  in  the  vision-poems,  the  F-prologue 
to  the  Legend,  and  Troilus  (where  the  moralizing  jars  against  the  emotional 
commitment  to  human  life).  But  in  the  Tales,  which  are  the  focus  of  the 
study,  Chaucer  proclaims  his  commitment  to  reality;  the  Knight’s  Tale,  an 
earlier  work,  here  assumes  new  meaning  and  significance.  The  tellers 
reflect  something  of  the  poet— the  Miller  his  new  independence  of  subject 
and  form,  the  Merchant  the  danger  of  divorcing  satire  from  human  sym¬ 
pathy,  etc.  With  the  Reeve,  interest  begins  to  centre  on  the  character  of 
the  teller  rather  than  on  the  poet,  until,  from  Thopas  onwards,  the  poet 
gradually  reasserts  his  control,  emphasized  in  the  violent  oscillations 
between  a  highly  dramatic  frame  and  undramatic  stories,  which  is  typified 
in  the  dual  perspective  of  the  Nun ’s  Priest’s  Tale  with  its  satire  on  learning. 
With  the  Parson’s  Tale,  Chaucer’s  retraction  recalls  the  limitations  of  his 
equivocal  poetic  art  set  against  the  claims  of  a  higher  truth. 

Donald  R.  Howard  argues  that  ‘Chaucer’s  Idea  of  an  Idea’  ( E&S ), 
though  originating  in  mediaeval  poetic,  took  a  unique  form,  introducing 
an  element  of  chance  into  poetic  insights,  as  in  the  House  of  Fame,  where 
poetry  originates  in  Rumour.  The  value  of  poetry  as  ‘tidings’  depends  on 
the  reader’s  own  interpretation  of  apparently  plain  statements,  as  happens 
in  the  Tales.  Howard  points  the  implications  of  such  a  view  for  Chaucer’s 
concepts  of  irony  and  of  relative  truth,  finally  noting  Chaucer’s  most 
mediaeval  trait,  his  ultimate  rejection  of  the  very  thing  he  seeks. 

Two  essays  in  CAA2  concern  modern  criticism  of  Chaucer.  Robert  O. 
Payne  attacks  the  negative  aspects  of  contemporary  historical  criticism 
of  Chaucer  and  offers  a  more  positive  and  constructive  definition  of  ‘The 
Historical  Criticism  We  Need’;  while  in  ‘Chaucer  and  Modernism:  An  Essay 
in  Criticism’,  Martin  Stevens  would  emphasize  the  compatibility  with 
modern  attitudes  of  Chaucer’s  view  of  the  artist’s  ‘centrality  within  his 


1  The  Strumpet  Muse:  Art  and  Morals  in  Chaucer’s  Poetry,  by  Alfred  David. 
Bloomington  and  London:  Indiana  U.P.  pp.  viii  +  280. 

2  Chaucer  at  Albany  (abbreviated  CAA),  ed.  by  Rossell  Hope  Robbins.  New  York: 
Burt  Franklin,  pp.  222.  $17.95. 
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created  universe’,  rather  than  old-fashioned  realism  or  attempted  defini¬ 
tions  of  a  distinctively  mediaeval  aesthetic. 

In  the  second  half  of  ‘The  Comic  Rejection  of  Courtly  Love’3 4 5  Saul  N. 
Brody  discusses  instances  in  Chaucer’s  works  of  the  ‘pseudocourtly  sensual 
man-the  man  so  unaware  of  the  banality  of  his  desires  that  he  can  believe 
himself  to  be  a  second  Tristan’.  Most  of  the  examples  he  draws  from  the 
Tales,  but  he  shows  that  the  Parlement  provides  ‘some  insight  into  the 
philosophical  basis’  for  the  comic  rejection  in  Chaucer. 

A.  C.  Spearing’s  Medieval  Dream-Poetry —which  contains  a  chapter  on 
Chaucer’s  four  dream-poems— is  noted  in  Chapter  IV. 

Siegfried  Wenzel’s  useful  discussion  of  technical  terms,  images,  and 
story  plots,  ‘Chaucer  and  the  Language  of  Contemporary  Preaching’  (SP), 
contains  new  analogues  to  support  the  influence  on  Chaucer’s  work  of 
sermons  and  the  art  of  preaching. 

In  ‘  “The  craft  so  long  to  lerne”:  Poet  and  Lover  in  Chaucer’s  “Envoy 
to  Scogan”  and  Parliament  of  Fowles'  ( ChauR ),  Marion  L.  Polzella  argues 
that  Chaucer  uses  his  vision  of  the  world  of  love  to  comment  on  the  poet’s 
craft  by  an  extended  analogy  in  both  poems,  encompassing  striving,  elusive 
rewards,  and  the  transitoriness  of  creative  effort,  and  also  humorously 
admitting  a  suspicion  about  the  futility  of  both  art  and  love. 

A  study  of  the  relationship  between  ‘Chaucer’s  Three  “P’s”:  Pandarus, 
Pardoner,  and  Poet’  ( MQR ,  1975),  by  E.  Talbot  Donaldson,  shows  that  all 
three  are  ‘unloved’.  Pandarus  and  the  Pardoner  try  to  redefine  reality  for 
their  own  purposes,  and  Donaldson  suggests  ways  in  which  in  them  and  in 
the  persona  Chaucer  ‘fuses  the  impulse  to  art  with  art’s  frustration,  if  not 
destruction,  of  the  artist’. 

Macmillan’s  has  issued  in  paperback  Edwin  J.  Howard’s  Geoffrey 
Chaucer 4  ,  first  published  in  1 964  (  YW  45 .  80-8 1 ). 

In  ‘Caveat  Editor:  Chaucer  and  Medieval  English  Dictionaries’  (MP) 
Jeffrey  F.  Huntsman  suggests,  with  examples,  that  such  dictionaries  should 
be  used  to  solve  cruces. 


2.  Canterbury  Tales 

It  would  take  a  review  article  of  the  scope  of  Alastair  Fowler’s  ‘Patterns 
of  Pilgrimage’  ( TLS )  to  do  justice  to  the  breadth,  diversity,  and  originality 
of  Donald  R.  Howard’s  The  Idea  of  the  Canterbury  Tales 5  .  Howard  seeks 
the  idea  behind  the  Tales,  which  he  sees  as  an  unfinished  book  about  the 
world— a  satiric,  ironic  comedy  which  is  unfinished  because  its  potential  is 
limitless.  The  work  has  the  form  of  memory  ‘from  the  remembered  world 
of  the  pilgrimage  in  the  narrator’s  mind,  to  the  remembered  worlds  of  the 
individual  pilgrims  and  at  times  the  remembered  worlds  of  their  characters’. 
Though  a  linear,  progressive  narrative,  gaining  immediacy  from  the  narra- 

3  In  In  Pursuit  of  Perfection:  Courtly  Love  in  Medieval  Literature ,  ed.  by  Joan  M. 
Ferrante  and  George  D.  Economou.  (National  University  Publications.)  Port  Washing¬ 
ton,  New  York  and  London:  Kennikat  P.  1975. 

4 Geoffrey  Chaucer ,  by  Edwin  J.  Howard.  (The  Griffin  Authors  Series).  London 
and  Basingstoke:  Macmillan,  pp.  219.  pb  £2.50. 

5  The  Idea  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  by  Donald  R.  Howard.  Berkeley,  Los  Angeles, 
and  London:  U.  of  California  P.  pp.  xvi  +  403.  £9.75. 
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tor’s  voice,  it  does  not  reach  its  destination,  has— like  other  pilgrimage- 
accounts— no  place  for  the  return,  and  lacks  the  circumstantial  detail  of  a 
real  pilgrimage;  rather,  it  is  an  anti-pilgrimage,  focusing  on  qualities  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  secular  realm  and  making  us  aware  of  obsolescence,  and 
especially  of  the  tension  between  past  ideal  and  present  actuality— an 
awareness  conducive  to  irony.  Howard  discusses  the  work’s  structure  in 
terms  of  juncture;  the  organizing  principle  is  a  concatenated  binary  system 
of  interlace.  The  fragments  fall  into  three  groups,  focusing  respectively  on 
civil,  domestic,  and  private  order,  with  fragments  8-10  drawing  together 
and  redefining  earlier  elements.  Specific  judgments  are  shrewd  and  chal¬ 
lenging  (e.g.,  on  Melibee,  as  central  to  a  structure  of  courtly  address).  In  an 
illuminating  discussion  of  the  Pardoner’s  Tale— held  to  be  appropriately 
located  in  a  floating  fragment— Howard  shows  how  the  teller  as  grotesque 
reflects  upon  his  tale  which,  dream-like  in  form,  is  self-revealing;  we  like 
the  tale  but  hate  the  man.  Despite  infelicities  of  style  and  structure, 
Howard’s  book  stands  as  a  major  contribution  to  Chaucer  scholarship. 
(Reviewed  bv  E.  Spolsky,  ES,  1977,  pp.  56-8  and  C.  Blyth,  EIC,  1977, 
pp.  162-70). 

Tracing  the  relationship  of  ‘Experience,  Art,  and  the  Framing  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales'  ( ChauR ),  Norman  T.  Harrington  stresses  that  frame  and 
links  convey  a  sense  of  flux,  of  unfolding  experience,  beside  the  ordered 
literary  artifact  of  the  tale.  He  emphasizes,  particularly  from  the  Pardoner, 
the  fine  manipulation  of  tone,  suggestive  of  conflicting  modes  of  existence. 

The  current  handbook  for  A  Noble  Heritage.  The  Ellesmere  Manuscript 
of  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales 6  has  been  written  by  James  Thorpe  (cf. 
YW  47.  97).  Since  Sinicropi’s  recent  edition  of  Sercambi’s  Novelle  demon¬ 
strates  that  in  their  present  form  they  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  1400 
and  thus  would  not  have  influenced  the  Tales,  Peter  Nicholson  explores 
the  question  of  ‘The  Two  Versions  of  Sercambi’s  Novelle ’  ( Italica ).  He 
concludes  that  whether  or  not  there  was  an  earlier  version  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined  unless  the  manuscript  owned  by  the  Baroni  family  of  Lucca  in  the 
eighteenth  century  is  found,  or  alternatively  a  better  description  of  it. 

In  Essays  on  Chaucer’s  Saints1 ,  Ann  S.  Haskell  adds  eight  further  essays 
to  her  previous  work  on  the  subject,  using  the  same  critical  approach  to 
trace  complex  degrees  of  appropriateness  behind  the  allusions,  and  suggest¬ 
ing  new  identities  for  St  Madrian  and  St  Ronyan.  The  references  suggest  a 
concentration  on  Breton  and  Norman  saints,  perhaps  indicative  of  Chaucer’s 
first-hand  knowledge.  The  same  author’s  thorough  investigation  into  the 
subject  of  ‘St.  Nicholas  and  Saintly  Allusion’  (CAA)  refers  to  the  tales  of 
the  Prioress  and  Miller.  Myth  and  legend,  made  known  pictorially  as  well 
as  in  hterature,  are  shown,  by  allusions  to  them,  as  being  likely  to  have 
contributed  added  significance  to  the  tales.  1  he  basic  story  of  the  saint  is 
compared  with  that  of  the  clergeon,  and  light  is  thrown  on  Chaucer’s 
attitude  to  Jews.  In  the  Miller’s  Tale  allusions  to  the  St  Nicholas  legends 
occur  throughout  and  serve  several  different  purposes. 

6  A  Noble  Heritage.  The  Ellesmere  Manuscript  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales ,  by 
James  Thorpe.  (Huntington  Library  Publications).  California:  Printed  by  Grant 
Dahlstrom  at  the  Castle  Press,  Pasadena,  pp.  15.  5  illustrations.  1974. 

1  Essays  on  Chaucer’s  Saints,  by  Ann  S.  Haskell.  (Studies  in  English  Literature 
107).  The  Hague  and  Paris:  Mouton.  pp.  vii  +  83. 
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‘The  Transformation  of  a  Frame  Story:  The  Dynamics  of  Fiction’ 
(CAA)  illustrates  Charles  A.  Owen  Jr’s  belief  that  the  Tales  developed  as 
Chaucer  worked  on  them,  from  ‘a  relatively  inert  collection  of  varied 
stories’,  which  were  placed  in  the  conventional  metaphorical  framework  of 
life  as  a  pilgrimage,  to  ‘a  drama  of  conflicting  visions’,  with  the  contest  in 
story -telling  to  provide  added  stimulus. 

With  changing  literary  criteria,  ‘The  Question  of  Genre:  Five  Chaucer¬ 
ian  Romances’  (CAA)  poses  problems,  and  Robert  M.  Jordan  seeks  to 
determine  ‘the  relationship  between  structural  analysis  and  the  traditional 
generic  classification  of  the  romances  according  to  chivalric  subject  matter’. 
He  turns  first  to  the  literature  of  twelfth-century  France  for  the  models, 
where  the  simple  conte  d’aventure  was  raised  by  literary  interpretative 
elaboration  to  the  stature  of  romance.  From  the  simple  conte  of  Thopas, 
Jordan  proceeds  to  examine  in  the  light  of  his  early  comments  the  tales  of 
the  Squire,  Wife,  Knight,  and  Franklin,  with  some  mention  of  Troilus. 

On  the  surface  Harry  Bailey  seems  to  have  organized  the  pilgrimage,  but 
John  Leyerle  argues  that  underneath  there  is  ‘Thematic  Interlace  in  “The 
Canterbury  Tales”  ’  (E&S).  The  themes,  which  begin  in  the  Prologue  and 
are  tied  together  in  the  Parson’s  Tale,  are  exemplified  by  four— sexuality, 
food  and  drink,  gold,  and  death. 

After  a  lengthy  account  of  the  Calendar  and  its  author,  Sigmund  Eisner 
discusses  ‘Chaucer’s  Use  of  Nicholas  of  Lynn’s  Calendar’  (E&S),  noting 
that  it  was  not  used  for  the  Astrolabe  but  influenced  three  places  in  the 
Tales,  which  he  examines.  He  draws  attention  to  the  unresolved  discrepancy 
of  time  at  II.  1-14,  and  for  X.  1-11  he  notes  that  the  earliest  possible  date 
is  17th  April,  speculating  that,  if  dates  are  symbolic,  it  may  be  significant 
that  in  1394  that  date  was  Good  Friday. 

Walter  Scheps  tries  to  determine,  in  ‘  “Up  Roos  oure  Hoost,  and  was 
oure  a  Her  Cok”:  Harry  Bailly’s  Tale-Telling  Competition’  (ChauR),  which 
of  the  tellers  would  probably  win  the  soper  at  the  Tabard.  In  various  ways 
Scheps  narrows  the  field  and  finally  suggests  that  within  the  Tales  the 
Nun’s  Priest’s  appears  to  be  the  best  tale,  but  that  in  the  court  circle  the 
real  winner  would  be  Chaucer. 

Claiming  that  in  ‘Chaucer’s  Quest  for  Wisdom  in  The  Canterbury  Tales’ 
(NM)  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  structural  principles  of  the  Tales,  Zacharias 
Thundy  further  argues  that  the  synthesis  of  reason  and  revelation  is  there 
used  as  a  controlling  topos.  In  illustration  Thundy  examines  the  tales  of 
the  Knight  and  the  Parson,  as  well  as  Melibee,  in  the  context  of  the  pilgrim¬ 
age  and  incidentally  draws  in  some  of  the  other  tales. 

E.  D.  Blodgett  defines  pryvetee  as  ‘action  conducted  within  the  guise  of 
spatial  protection’,  and,  to  illustrate  ‘Chaucerian  Pryvetee  and  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  to  Time’  (Speculum),  he  selects  the  first  fragment  of  the  Tales,  a 
fragment  where  four  tales  are  linked. 

In  her  assertion  of  ‘the  amoral  force  of  the  creative  process’,  Poetic 
Freedom  and  Poetic  Truth8,  Harriett  Hawkins  draws  some  examples  from 
Chaucer,  especially  the  Knight’s  Tale  and  the  Clerk’s  Tale.  John  Bugge 
comments  on  'Tell-tale  Context:  Two  Notes  on  Biblical  Quotation  in  The 
Canterbury  Tales'  (AN&Q)  with  reference  to  the  tales  of  the  Prioress  and 
Friar,  which  reflect  on  Chaucer’s  use  of  the  Bible. 

8 Poetic  Freedom  and  Poetic  Truth,  by  Harriett  Hawkins.  Oxford:  The  Clarendon 
Press,  pp.  xvi  +  135.  £5. 
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In  his  discussion  of  The  Heroes  of  Chaucer’s  Romances’  (AnM),  Allen 
C.  Koretsky  is  concerned  with  those  of  the  knightly  class,  who  are  more 
stylized  than  realistic.  Chaucer  does  not  emphasize  purely  military  activity 
or  random  aventure,  but  rather  concentrates  on  character,  sentiment,  and 
theme.  The  significance  of  his  knights  ‘lies  principally  in  the  general  moral 
truths  that  their  experiences  represent  and  illuminate’. 

Ann  M.  Taylor’s  ‘Epic  Descent  in  the  Knight’s  Tale ’  {Classical  Folia)  is 
concerned  with  Mercury’s  appearance  to  Arcite.  Physical  details  cannot  be 
traced  to  any  one  source,  but,  if  the  passage  is  taken  as  a  whole,  it  can  be 
compared  with  Mercury’s  appearance  to  Aeneas,  and  to  Eteocles  in  the 
Thebaid ;  this  recalling  of  epic  tradition  would,  by  bringing  to  mind  certain 
features  there  connected  with  a  descent  episode,  add  overtones  to  Chaucer’s 
passage.  W.  Bryant  Bachman  Jr,  writing  on  ‘Mercury,  Virgil,  and  Arcite: 
Canterbury  Tales,  A  1384-1397’  ( ELN ),  comments  on  the  classical  allu¬ 
sion  contained  in  those  lines.  Discussing  ‘The  “two  buckets”  image  in 
Richard  II  and  The  Isle  of  Gulls’  {Archiv),  R.  Ann  Thompson  feels  the  use 
of  the  image  in  the  latter  work  to  be  more  arguably  Chaucerian  than  its 
use  in  the  former. 

Thomas  W.  Ross  presents  ‘Notes  on  Chaucer’s  Miller’s  Tale,  A  3216  and 
3320’  {ELN).  Writing  on  ‘Christmas  Games  in  Chaucer’s  The  Miller’s  Tale’ 
{SSF),  Roy  Peter  Clark  suggests  that  through  symbolism  the  tale  calls  to 
mind  ‘the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith’,  particularly  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Nativity.  John  J.  Di  Gangi’s  note  on  ‘Chaucer’s  “Hende 
Nicholas”:  a  possible  identification’  {AN&Q,  1974)  suggests  that  he  may 
have  been  Nicholas  of  Lynn. 

Enrico  Giaccherini  contrasts  the  presentation  and  development  of  the 
two  stories,  ‘  “The  Reeve’s  Tale”  e  “Decameron”  IX,  6’  {Rivista  di  Lettera- 
ture  Moderne  e  Comparate).  The  wife’s  way  of  extricating  herself  and  her 
daughter  from  their  predicament  is  the  raison  d’etre  of  the  latter,  while 
Chaucer  remains  within  the  comic,  low-style  tradition.  [M.D.]  F.  P.  Magoun 
Jr  comments  on  ‘The  Cook’s  “Jakke  of  Dovere”,  CT  A  4347-48’  {NM). 

Masayoshi  Ito’s  John  Gower,  the  Medieval  Poet 9  contains  a  comparison 
of  the  Man  of  Law’s  Tale  and  Gower’s  Tale  of  Constance ,  and  a  chapter  on 
the  two  poets  as  story-tellers,  using  nine  pairs  of  stories  told  by  both. 
After  his  exploration  of  ‘Proprietas  in  Chaucer’s  Man  of  Law’s  Tale ’ 
{Neophilologus),  Douglas  Wurtele  concludes  that  Chaucer  reshaped  his 
material  in  the  light  of  what  he  had  taken  from  the  precepts  of  rhetoricians 
on  decorum  and  technique.  That  the  desire  of  the  Man  of  Law  is  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  pilgrims  is  argued  by  Robert  Emmett  Finnegan  in 
‘The  Man  of  Law,  His  Tale,  and  the  Pilgrims’  {NM).  Until  the  point  of 
Constance’s  arrival  in  England,  he  effects  this  by,  for  example,  comment¬ 
ing  on  and  interpreting  the  action.  After  this  his  control  slips  and  the  tale 
is  hurriedly  concluded,  indicating  that  he  has  been  ‘converted  by  the 
miraculous  story  he  had  sought  to  subvert’. 

In  a  letter,  ‘The  Friar’s  Tale  and  the  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale’  {PMLA), 
Carole  K.  Brown  and  Marion  F.  Egge  add  further  points  concerning  the 
subject  of  Penn  R.  Szittya’s  article  {YW  55.  159),  to  which  Szittya  replies. 
Less  orthodox  mendicant  literature  is  drawn  upon  by  Laurel  Braswell,  who 
writes  on  ‘Chaucer  and  the  Legendaries:  new  sources  for  anti-mendicant 

9 John  Gower,  The  Medieval  Poet,  by  Masayoshi  Ito.  Tokyo:  The  Shinozaki 
Shorin  Press,  pp.  xiv  +  309.  6,500  yen.  $32.50. 
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satire’  ( English  Studies  in  Canada).  The  legends  of  St  Michael  and  St 
Francis,  in  both  Legenda  aurea  and  its  more  popular  adaptations,  provide 
details  for  the  portrayal  of  the  Friar  which  lead  to  a  tighter  link  between 
the  Wife’s  tale  and  prologue.  Instead  of  a  feud  between  ‘The  Wife  of  Bath 
and  the  Clerk’  {AnM,  1974),  Steven  Axelrod  argues  for  an  incipient  court¬ 
ship,  when  he  interprets  the  Clerk’s  character  afresh  and  proposes  three 
reasons  which  would  make  such  a  relationship  artistically  preferable.  Dis¬ 
cussing  ‘Chaucer’s  Anti-misogynist  Wife  of  Bath’  ( ChauR ),  Kenneth  J. 
Oberembt  argues  that  the  Wife  questions  misogynist  notions;  in  her 
prologue  she  tests  the  conventional  belief  that  man  has  a  stronger  propen¬ 
sity  towards  Reason  than  woman  and  so  should  be  master,  and  in  her  tale 
points  out  that  ‘the  sensual  man  must  learn  to  imitate  the  masculine 
woman’.  Eric  D.  Brown  suggests  a  new  angle  of  approach  in  ‘Transforma¬ 
tion  and  the  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale:  A  Jungian  Discussion’  {ChauR).  ‘The 
Significance  of  the  Early  Chaucer  Manuscript  Glosses  (with  Special  Refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Wife  of  Bath’s  Prologue )’  {ChauR)  is  shown  by  Graham  D.  Caie 
to  be  considerable.  Ellesmere  glosses,  which  were  copied  throughout  the 
century,  appear  to  form  a  contemporary  commentary  on  the  text.  Not 
until  the  end  of  the  article,  ‘  “Sire  Knyght,  heer  forth  ne  lith  no  wey”:  A 
Reading  of  Chaucer’s  The  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale '  {Neophilologus),  does  P. 
Verdonk  briefly  relate  the  tale  to  its  teller.  The  detailed  commentary  on 
the  tale  is  made  to  convey  the  view  that  the  knight  essentially  ‘is  and 
remains  the  same  man  throughout’. 

The  implications  of  the  Pentecostal  parody  are  developed  by  Roy  Peter 
Clark’s  ‘Wit  and  Witsunday  in  Chaucer’s  Summoner’s  Tale'  {AnM),  in 
which  he  suggests  that  there  may  be  allusions  to  the  controversy  surround¬ 
ing  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English,  in  which  the  friars,  Wyclif  and 
his  followers,  and  John  of  Gaunt  were  involved.  A  closely  argued  paper  by 
Roy  J.  Pearcy  on  ‘Structural  Models  for  the  Fabliaux  and  the  Summoner’s 
Tale  Analogues’  {Fabula,  1974)  shows  that  a  tale  may  have  two  distinct 
and  complementary  sets  of  analogues,  the  one  on  the  level  of  surface 
structure,  the  other  on  that  of  deep  structure. 

Kristine  Gilmartin  Wallace’s  study  of  ‘Array  as  Motif  in  the  Clerk’s  Tale' 
{Rice  University  Studies)  indicates  the  different  meanings  that  Walter  and 
Griselda  attach  to  clothing  and  suggests  that  through  this  the  story  is  made 
more  credible.  Two  problems  posed  by  an  allegorical  reading  of  the  tale 
are  tackled  by  Robert  Stepsis  in  ‘ Potentia  Absoluta  and  the  Clerk’s  Tale' 
{ChauR).  He  suggests  that  speculations  of  Duns  Scotus,  William  of 
Ockham,  and  Bradwardine-who  stress  inter  alia  the  arbitrariness  of  the 
divine  will-may  account  for  the  attitude  of  Walter  if  he  is  understood  as  a 
figure  of  God.  In  the  Envoy  the  Clerk  emphasizes  that  the  tale  is  not  to  be 
taken  by  wives  on  a  literal  level. 

In  ‘The  Morality  of  The  Merchant’s  Tale'  {YES)  J.  D.  Burnley  first  con¬ 
centrates  on  E  1267-1392,  in  which  associations  and  allusions  connected 
with  the  liturgy  of  the  Nuptial  Mass  help  ‘to  present  a  standard  for  moral 
judgement  of  considerable  specificity’;  this  is  heightened  by  the  scriptural 
associations  called  to  mind  by  Januarie’s  garden  paradise.  Barbara  T.  Gates 
points  out  in  ‘  “A  Temple  of  False  Goddis”:  Cupidity  and  Mercantile 
Values  in  Chaucer’s  Fruit-tree  Episode’  {NM)  that  both  Pluto  and  Solomon 
can  be  viewed  as  analogues  for  Januarie.  This  fact,  together  with  mercantile 
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language  and  values  expressed  in  the  episode,  suggests  that  the  tale  was 
always  intended  for  the  Merchant.  Although  Chaucer  builds  on  Deschamps’ 
Miroir,  his  tale  is  much  more  effective,  claims  Leslie  J.  Altman  in  ‘January’s 
Decision:  an  Example  of  Chaucer’s  Use  of  the  Miroir  de  Manage  in  the 
Merchant’s  Tale ’  {Romance  Philology).  Robin  Grove’s  article,  T he  Mer¬ 
chant’s  Tale :  Seeing,  Knowing  and  Believing’  {Classical  Review,  Mel¬ 
bourne),  explores  this  example  of  art  that  ‘allows  the  reader  no  secure 
vision  of  virtue,  or  of  wickedness  either,  but  aims  at  the  destruction  of 
such  things’. 

Both  specific  and  general  resemblances  can  be  discerned  between  the 
tales  of  the  Franklin  and  the  Squire,  which  point  to  the  Franklin’s  interest 
in  gentillesse.  When  writing  on  ‘Illusion  and  Reality  in  Chaucer’s  Franklin’s 
Tale’  {English  Studies  in  Canada ,  1975),  Kenneth  Kee  concentrates  on 
those  intrusions  of  the  Franklin  into  his  tale  that  illustrate  the  practical 
and  idealistic  sides  of  his  nature,  and  also  those  that  show  him  manipulat¬ 
ing  his  fellow-pilgrims’  reactions  to  his  tale. 

R.  Michael  Haines  suggests  in  his  thematic  reading  that  the  probable 
revisions  of  the  fragment  indicate  that  Chaucer  was  consciously  developing 
the  theme  of  the  gifts  of  ‘Fortune,  Nature,  and  Grace  in  Fragment  C’ 
{ChauR),  and  deals  with  the  Physician’s  Tale  as  the  necessity  of  living  in 
grace,  and  with  the  Pardoner’s  Tale  as  the  abuse  of  all  three  kinds  of  gift. 

Jerome  Mandel’s  ‘Governance  in  the  Physician’s  Tale ’  {ChauR)  provides 
an  illuminating  re-assessment  of  the  tale  in  terms  of  the  relationship  of  the 
governors  and  the  governed.  The  ideal  relationship  of  oon  accord,  exempli¬ 
fied  by  God-Nature,  is  ironically  realized  in  the  evil  accord  of  Claudius  and 
Apius,  the  ruler  of  the  nation,  and  in  the  needlessly  tragic  accord  of 
Virginius,  ruler  of  the  family,  and  Virginia,  who  actively  seeks  virtue 
through  commitment  to  God.  Yet  a  bleakly  tragic  action  culminates  in 
order  in  society  and,  above  all,  in  the  God-like  charity  of  Virginius  to 
Claudius.  In  ‘The  Physician’s  Tale:  Geoffrey  Chaucer  and  Fray  Juan  Garcia 
de  Castrojeriz’  {Speculum),  Martha  S.  Waller  argues  that  1  1.30-120  and 
238-50  derive  from  the  Castilian  writer’s  Regimiento  de  Principes  and 
briefly  discusses  the  problems  of  Chaucer’s  access  to  and  understanding  of 
the  Spanish  work.  Carol  Weiher  notes  the  single  purpose  but  different 
means  of  reaching  it  in  ‘Chaucer’s  and  Gower’s  Stories  of  Lucretia  and 
Virginia’  {ELN). 

Placing  prologue  and  tale  in  contexts  of  penitential  literature  and 
theology,  Lee  W.  Patterson’s  important  account  of  ‘Chaucerian  Confession: 
Penitential  Literature  and  the  Pardoner’  {M&H)  shows  the  Pardoner 
unconsciously  revealing  conflicting  desires  for  acceptance  and  also  for 
release  from  sin  by  confession.  These  emerge  most  clearly  in  his  final  offer 
of  relics,  which  invites  exclusion  and  inclusion  and,  by  seeking  hurt  and 
forgiveness,  fulfils  the  post-confessional  part  of  penance.  In  his  prologue, 
the  Pardoner  adopts  the  mode  of  the  Vice,  but  to  conceal  rather  than  to 
reveal  his  true  self,  although  the  awareness  of  values  he  subverts  is  clear;  in 
the  tale,  the  emotional  centre  is  the  unregenerate  and  despairing  old  man, 
his  representative.  The  Pardoner  is  most  usefully  seen,  not  as  eunuchus 
non  Dei  but  as  arbor  infructuosa. 

In  ‘With  Feigned  Flattery:  The  Pardoner  as  Vice’  {ChauR),  Joyce  E. 
Peterson  also  finds  significant  links  in  presentation  between  the  Pardoner 
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and  the  morality  Vice,  in  that  the  Pardoner  flatters  the  audience  by  his 
intimate  confession.  But  as  a  human  figure  attempting  finally  to  embrace 
the  audience  in  his  sin,  he  is  rejected  by  the  Christian  Host,  who  senses  the 
danger  of  knowing  involvement  with  mortal  evil.  Hence  the  overreaching 
vice  becomes  object  rather  than  agent  of  the  pilgrims’  ridicule.  Robert  E. 
Jungman  argues  that  The  Pardoner’s  Quarrel  with  the  Host’  ( PQ )  illustrates 
that  teaching  based  on  cupiditas  (i.e.  the  Pardoner’s  sermon)  will  lead 
inevitably  to  quarrelling. 

Gerald  Morgan’s  consideration  of  ‘The  Self-Revealing  Tendencies  of 
Chaucer’s  Pardoner’  {MLR)  is  prefaced  by  a  review  of  the  Roman  de  la 
Rose  in  support  of  an  objective,  moral  approach;  he  notes  the  thematic 
principles  behind  Chaucer’s  compilation  of  Fragments  B  and  C  of  the 
Roman,  on  which  the  Pardoner’s  portrait  depends,  and  concludes  by 
emphasizing  the  issue  of  moral  justice  underlying  his  tale.  In  his  1975 
Inaugural  Lecture,  Conscience  and  Eloquence:  Chaucer’s  Pardoner 10  ,  R. 
George  Thomas  urges  the  reader  to  set  the  Pardoner  and  his  tale  against 
the  Tales  and  Works  generally,  as  a  further  example  of  Chaucer’s  attempts 
to  combine  the  demands  of  authority  and  learning  with  the  courtly 
audience’s  demand  for  eloquence  and  entertainment. 

John  Conley  argues  that  ‘  “The  Peculiar  Name  Thopas"  ’  (SP)  does  not 
suggest  chastity  but  is  appropriate  rather  to  a  superlative  knight.  Glending 
Olsen’s  ‘A  Reading  of  the  Thopas-Melibee  Link’  ( ChauR )  suggests  that  the 
lit  el  tretys  (2147,  2153)refers  to  a  shorter  version  or,  collectively,  shorter 
versions  of  Melibee,  whose  existence  is  implied  in  2 1 33-42— where  the 
poet  characterizes  the  literary  variety  rhetorically  by  length;  the  link  is 
defended  as  ‘a  very  tactful  introduction  to  a  serious  but  artistically  un¬ 
sophisticated  work’. 

From  a  general  comparison  between  the  Divine  Comedy  and  Boccaccio’s 
De  Casibus  on  the  one  hand  and  Chaucer’s  tale  on  the  other,  Piero  Boitani 
proceeds  in  The  Monk’s  Tale\  Dante  and  Boccaccio’  (MJE)  to  a  particular 
analysis  of  two  of  the  Monk’s  tragedies— those  of  Hugelyn  and  Cenobia— in 
which,  he  maintains,  a  close  imitation  of  the  Italian  writers  is  to  be  found. 

Against  the  background  of  classical  tradition,  Patrick  Gallacher  discusses 
‘Food,  Laxatives,  and  Catharsis  in  Chaucer’s  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale’  {Specu¬ 
lum),  to  illustrate  how,  ‘through  the  interplay  between  the  food  imagery 
and  kinds  of  catharsis,  which  together  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  perfect 
harmony  of  the  humors,  the  emotions,  and  a  harmony  of  the  mind  with 
reality’,  the  mock-epic  element  of  the  tale  is  stressed.  James  D.  Boulger’s 
stated  interest  in  ‘Chaucer’s  Nun ’s  Priest’s  Tale'  {Literary  Studies,  1973)  is 
‘the  moral,  intellectual  and  dramatic  importance’  of  the  tale.  These  aspects 
are  discussed  at  length,  together  with  the  humour,  blended  with  the 
morality,  which  serves  three  functions:  anecdotal,  defining  the  character 
and  the  moral  viewpoint  of  the  Priest,  and  forming  an  ‘element  of  struc¬ 
ture’.  Boulger  concludes  with  an  examination  of  the  ‘elusive’  character  of 
the  Priest.  How  the  Nun’s  Priest  briefly  summarizes  the  theories  of  August¬ 
ine,  Bradwardine,  and  Boethius  on  the  relationship  between  foreknowledge 
and  free  will,  and  in  his  tale  satirizes  each  of  them,  is  shown  in  detail  in 

10  Conscience  and  Eloquence:  Chaucer’s  Pardoner,  by  R.  George  Thomas.  Cardiff: 
University  College,  pp.  21. 
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‘Foreknowledge  and  Free  Will:  Three  Theories  in  the  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale ’ 
( ChauR )  by  F.  Anne  Payne,  who  argues  finally  that  ‘the  cacophony  of  the 
barnyard  chase’  reflects  the  confusion  of  ‘the  province  of  the  mind  and  its 
formulations’. 

Carolyn  P.  Collette  takes  ‘A  Closer  Look  at  Seinte  Cecile’s  Special 
Vision’  (ChauR),  relating  the  sight -imagery  to  a  Christian  tradition  of 
spiritual  vision.  She  argues  that  the  Prologue-discussion  and  the  tale’s  three 
exemplary  episodes  present  the  need  to  reject  the  material  in  order  to 
behold  the  good,  and  hence  God. 

In  ‘Getting  Around  the  Parson’s  Tale :  An  Alternative  to  Allegory  and 
Irony’  ( CAA ),  Carol  V.  Kaske  draws  attention  to  the  contrast  between  the 
Parson’s  Christian  viewpoint  and  the  views  of  the  Knight  on  destiny  and  of 
the  Franklin  on  marriage,  a  contrast  of  modes  found  also  in  some  of 
Chaucer’s  sources.  Whereas  the  Christian  view  of  destiny  complements  the 
Boethian,  the  Parson’s  view  of  marriage  is  seen  as  unduly  extreme  when 
compared  with  other  views  and  with  the  tale’s  source.  In  ‘The  Poet’s  Last 
Words:  Text  and  Meaning  at  the  End  of  the  Parson’s  Tale ’  (ChauR), 
Emerson  Brown  Jr  defends  the  manuscript-order  of  11.68-74  of  the 
Parson’s  prologue  against  the  generally  accepted  rearrangement  by  Manly. 


3.  Troilus  and  Criseyde 

With  deceptive  simplicity,  A.  C.  Spearing’s  Chaucer:  Troilus  and 
Criseyde 11  brings  together  for  students  the  central  issues  of  the  poem  and 
the  context  on  which  they  depend.  Familiar  topics  such  as  romance 
features  and  Boethian  framework  are  evoked  to  suggest  a  poetic  complexity 
deriving  from  Chaucer’s  synthesis  of  a  variety  of  elements  in  contemporary 
literature  and  thought.  The  reader  will  find  telling  observations  for  develop¬ 
ment,  such  as  Troilus’s  life  as  a  preparation  for  death  or  the  view  that  ‘in 
the  loss  and  treachery  of  Criseyde,  Troilus  finds  a  cause  commensurate 
with  his  capacity  for  suffering’.  The  book  excellently  fufils  the  principles 
of  this  series. 

Davis  Taylor’s  perceptive  article,  ‘The  Terms  of  Love:  A  Study  of 
Troilus’s  Style’  (Speculum),  subjects  aspects  of  this  style  to  close  analysis. 
After  quantifying  and  examining  Troilus’s  use  of  superlatives,  quantitative 
terms,  and  long  internal  monologues— all  characteristic  of  a  courtly  lyric 
style— Taylor  considers  the  questioning  by  Chaucer  of  lyric  values.  While 
Troilus’s  love  is  deluded,  its  expression  carries  the  moral  virtues  of  truth 
and,  through  the  fusion  of  sexuality  and  charity,  of  a  quest  for  perfection. 
Despite  the  realistic  undercutting  of  his  idealism,  there  is  stylistic  basis  for 
a  finely  sensitive,  intensely  experiencing  hero.  And  Troilus’s  syntax 
suggests,  in  its  twistings,  an  underlying  desire  for  stasis. 

E.  G.  Stanley’s  praise  of  Troilus,  Chaucer’s  hero,  in  ‘About  Troilus’ 
(E&S),  also  stresses  Criseyde’s  infidelity  and  the  flattery  of  Pandarus,the 
wordly-wise  courtier.  The  contrast  highlights  Troilus’s  nobility  as  Criseyde  s 
true  lover  and  a  prince  of  Troy. 

George  D.  Economou’s  account  of  ‘The  Two  Venuses  and  Courtly 

11  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  by  A.  C.  Spearing.  (Studies  in  English  Literature  59). 
Edward  Arnold,  pp.  64.  pb  £1.25. 
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Love’12  ,  a  tradition  including  the  Parlement  of  Foules,  finds  in  Troilus  the 
celebration  of  the  good  Venus  who  gives  the  lawe  of  kynde  to  Troy  and 
the  lovers.  Though  the  bad  Venus  is  espoused  by  the  city  in  exchanging 
Criseyde,  and  by  Criseyde  in  betraying  Troilus,  Troilus’s  love  dominates  as 
‘the  only  love  that  fully  satisfies  man’s  need’  and  its  value  is  not  reduced 
by  the  concluding  Christian  perspective. 

Wendy  A.  Bie  emphasizes  the  ‘Dramatic  Chronology  in  Troilus  and 
Criseyde ’  (ELN),  as  opposed  to  historical  chronology,  seeing  the  dramatic 
weighting  as  indicative  of  Chaucer’s  interest  in  the  interactions  of  pairs  of 
characters  rather  than  the  establishment  of  relationships.  John  M.  Ganim’s 
‘Tone  and  Time  in  Chaucer’s  Troilus’’  ( ELH )  suggests  that  the  reader’s 
consciousness  and  response  are  directed  stylistically  from  an  initial  object¬ 
ivity  towards  the  action,  through  increasing  involvement  which  culminates 
in  the  alba-like  setting  of  Book  3,  to  objectivity  resulting  from  a  widened 
historical  perspective.  The  reader  of  the  poem  is  cruelly  led  to  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  metaphysical  implications  of  its  themes. 

Samuel  Schuman  in  ‘The  Circle  of  Nature:  Patterns  of  Imagery  in 
Chaucer’s  Troilus  and  Criseyde ’  ( ChauR )  argues  that  circles  of  nature 
suggest  the  circles  of  the  celestial  spheres  which  become  the  final  vantage- 
point.  The  ultimate  circle  is  the  poem’s  own  structure.  Margaret  Jennings 
C.S.J.  feels  that  the  lapidary  tradition,  more  than  any  sexual  reference,  lies 
behind  ‘Chaucer’s  Troilus  and  the  Ruby’  (N&Q)\ she  discusses  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  four  ruby  references  for  an  understanding  of  Troilus’s  Criseyde. 

In  ‘Pandarus’  Cushion  and  the  “ pluma  Sardanapalli ”  ’  ( JEGP ),  John  B. 
Friedman  maintains  that  ‘the  cushion  scene  of  Book  III  relies  on  a  large 
and  interesting  body  of  monographic  information  available  to  Chaucer’s 
audience  ,  and  traces  the  connotations  of  lust,  assignation,  and  fortune 
attaching  to  the  cushion-symbol,  noting  especially  the  pluma  of  the 
Assyrian  king  Sardanapalus,  whose  exemplary  tale  in  Boccaccio  was  known 
to  Chaucer. 

A  number  of  detailed  points  have  been  discussed.  In  ‘Proude  Bayard: 
“Troilus  and  Criseyde”,  1.218’  ( N&Q ),  J.  D.  Burnley  reviews  the  Bayard 
tradition,  noting  particularly  the  symbolically  blind  Bayard,  which  suggests 
a  thematic  link  between  the  apparently  indecorous  comparison  at  1.218 
and  the  preceding  exclamatio,  1.211-213.  In  ‘Chaucer’s  Personification  of 
Prudence  in  Troilus  (V.  743-749):  Sources  in  the  Visual  Arts  and  Manu¬ 
script  Scholia’  ( ELN ),  Lloyd  J.  Matthews  suggests  that  the  source  of  the 
personification  of  Prudence  in  Troilus  V. 743-9  is  to  be  sought  in  Chaucer’s 
familiarity  with  illustrated  Florentine  manuscripts  of  Dante’s  Purgatorio. 
Reviewing  meanings  proposed  for  ‘Chaucer’s  “Fare-Carte”  ’  (N&Q), 
Margaret  Espinasse  suggests  a  probable  second  occurrence  of  the  word 
which  might  indicate  reference  to  a  cart  used  for  carting  outside  the  manor. 
Susan  Schibanoff’s  ‘Argus  and  Argyve:  Etymology  and  Characterization  in 
Chaucer’s  Troilus'  ( Speculum )  indicates  the  appropriateness  of  Argyve, 
etymologized  as  providentia,  as  the  name  of  the  wife  of  the  ‘Argus’  Calchas 
at  IV.  761-3;  but  makes  the  wider  claim  that,  whereas  Chaucer  relies  on  a 
‘platonic’  theory  of  language  for  the  names  Calchas  and  Argyve  (which 
suggest  innate  characteristics),  for  Criseyde  he  abandoned  such  a  theory 
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and  allowed  her  to  create  her  own  character  and  endow  her  name  with 
meaning  in  accordance  with  ‘aristotelian’  theories.  Sabina  Beckman  dis¬ 
cusses  ‘Color  Symbolism  in  Troilus  and  Criseyde’  ( CLAJ ). 

The  series  of  short  articles  on  minor  characters  in  Troilus  by  Henry  H. 
Peyton  III— earlier  ones  being  ‘Diomed,  the  Large  Tongued  Greek’  ( Inter¬ 
pretations ,  1974)  and  ‘The  Roles  of  Calkas,  Helen,  and  Cassandra  in 
Chaucer’s  Troilus'  (. Interpretations ,  1 975)-continues  with  ‘Three  Minor 
Characters  in  Chaucer’s  Troilus'.  Hector,  Antigone,  and  Deiphebus’  (Inter¬ 
pretations).  The  three  characters  are  seen  as  personifications  of  the  smiling 
face  of  Fortune,  and  as  unknowing  contributors  to  dramatically  decisive 
moments  in  the  poem. 

James  I.  Wimsatt’s  purpose  in  ‘Guillaume  de  Machaut  and  Chaucer’s 
Troilus  and  Criseyde'  (My E)  is  to  illustrate  by  detailed  examples  the  perva¬ 
sive  but  hitherto  unrecognized  influence  of  Machaut  (especially  of  his 
Jugement  dou  Roy  de  Behaingne  and  Remede  de  Fortune)  on  the  plot, 
characterization,  imagery,  and  diction  of  Troilus.  Finally,  he  demonstrates 
that  the  source  of  Antigone’s  song  is  in  a  set  of  five  Machaut  lyrics,  of 
which  the  lay  Mireoir  Amoureux  is  closest. 

In  her  comparison  of  ‘ Troilus  and  Criseyde  and  Romeo  and  Juliet' 
(YES),  R.  Ann  Thompson  includes  previously  noted  parallels  and  newly 
perceived  similarities  between  Troilus  and  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

The  ‘Two  Verse  Commentaries  on  the  Ending  of  Boccaccio’s  Filostrato ' 
(M&H),  here  transcribed  for  the  first  time,  with  the  minimum  of  punctua¬ 
tion  and  emendation,  by  Paul  M.  Clogan  are  from  Firenze  MS  II,  11,38  and 
Madrid  MS  10.080. 

4.  Other  Works 

The  relationship  between  ‘Machaut’s  Lay  de  Confort  and  Chaucer’s 
Book  of  the  Duchess'  (CAA)  is  explored  by  James  Wimsatt.  The  French 
lyric  is  a  minor  source  and  holds  an  important  place  in  the  tradition  from 
which  Chaucer’s  work  developed. 

William  Joyner’s  failure  to  take  account  of  the  emphasis  laid  on  the 
Dido-Aeneas  episode  compared  with  the  rest  of  Aeneas’s  story  detracts 
from  the  value  of  ‘Parallel  Journeys  in  Chaucer’s  House  of  Fame'  (PLL), 
although  he  makes  many  valid  points  concerning  the  poem’s  structure. 
Seeking  an  interpretation  of  the  poem  in  ‘Chaucer’s  House  of  Fame:  A 
Skeptical  Epistemology  of  Love’  (TSLL),  A.  Inskip  Dickerson  suggests 
that  it  shows  that  all  sources  of  the  knowledge  of  love  are  in  some  way 
untrustworthy-written  (poetic  tradition)  (Book  I),  objective  observation 
(II),  and  hearsay  evidence  (III).  In  addition,  the  poem  may  have,  connect¬ 
ed  with  its  broader  significance,  a  more  specific  personal  meaning.  Donald 
K.  Fry’s  contention  in  ‘The  Ending  of  the  House  of  Fame'  (CAA)  is  that 
its  abruptness  was  intentional,  since  in  the  poem  ‘the  unreliability  of  trans¬ 
mitted  secular  knowledge’ is  presented  metaphorically  through  satirizing  the 
‘man  of  great  authority’  as  well  as  authorities  in  general.  Beryl  Rowland’s 
essay,  ‘Bishop  Bradwardine,  the  Artificial  Memory,  and  the  House  of  Fame' 
(CAA)  exemplifies  from  a  treatise  of  Bradwardine  the  mnemonic  system 
to  help  the  mediaeval  memory;  she  believes  that  the  House  of  Fame  may 
be  ‘an  externalization  of  this  memory  process’.  Discussing  Pope  s  Chaucer 
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(RES),  David  Nokes  indicates  that  ‘the  Hartlebury  copy  of  Pope’s  Chaucer 
provides  evidence  for  Pope’s  plan  in  redrafting  the  House  of  Fame' . 

R.  Ann  Thompson  finds  ‘The  Irony  of  Chaucer’s  Legend  of  Good 
Women  perceived  in  1576’  ( Archiv )  in  examples  cited  in  the  anonymous 
play  Common  Conditions.  That  the  Canterbury  pilgrims  are  there  to  make 
the  story  possible  and  not  vice  versa  is  emphasized  in  ‘The  Legend  of  Good 
Women :  Some  Implications’  (CAA).  Robert  Worth  Frank  Jr  directs 
attention  to  the  many  collections  of  stories  in  Chaucer’s  time,  and  also  to 
the  concentration  on  the  simple  narration  of  events  in  the  Legend,  where, 
for  example,  characterization  and  reaction  are  ignored.  He  concludes  that 
the  frame  of  the  pilgrimage  is  an  excuse  for  telling  stories. 

A.  V.  C.  Schmidt’s  ‘Chaucer  and  the  Golden  Age’  ( EIC )  first  discusses 
the  effects  produced  by  the  technicalities  of  composition  in  The  Former 
Age  and  its  links  with  Latin  sources.  He  finally  considers  the  poem  as 
myth.  In  ‘Chaucer’s  Boethius  and  Fortune ’  ( Reading  Medieval  Studies ), 
J.  Norton  Smith  seeks  to  strip  Fortune  of  the  misleading  accretions  of 
modern  critics  and  editors,  summed  up  in  the  label  ‘Boethian’,  in  order  to 
stress  the  tension  between  the  intellectual  acceptance  of  the  Boethian 
answer  and  the  poet’s  angry  response  to  the  prospect  of  social  isolation. 
The  usual  manuscript-ascription  of  the  final  stanza  to  Le  pleintif,  which 
strengthens  the  interpretation,  is,  however,  emended  in  modern  editions. 
Arguing  that  Chaucer’s  language  in  the  poem  is  that  used  by  him  elsewhere 
in  serious  address  to  the  Virgin  or  to  God,  Chas.  D.  Ludlum  finds  five 
instances  of  ‘Heavenly  Word-Play  in  Chaucer’s  “Complaint  to  his  Purse”  ’ 
t N&Q ). 


VI 


The  Earlier  Sixteenth  Century 

MICHAEL  RHODES 


1 .  General  and  Prose 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  his  admirable  dual  biography  of  Thomas  Wolsey 
and  Thomas  Cromwell,  Neville  Williams  has  now  produced  a  lavishly 
illustrated,  fascinating  account  of  the  voyages  and  privateering  of  our 
Tudor  forebears  under  the  title  The  Sea  Dogs1.  Skilfully  collating  his 
diverse  source  material  into  a  lucid  narrative,  he  appraises  the  maritime 
achievements  of  such  men  as  the  Cabots,  Frobisher,  John  Hawkins,  Raleigh 
and  Drake,  unravels  the  complicated  court  intrigues  and  diplomatic  con¬ 
spiracies  that  at  times  initiated  their  expeditions  and  at  others  thwarted 
them  and  examines  the  motives  which  prompted  the  voyages  of  inquisitive 
exploration  and  acquisitive  greed.  If  something  of  the  terse  dramatic 
expression  of  many  of  the  original  accounts  collected  by  Hakluyt  is  un¬ 
avoidably  lost  in  the  process,  he  compensates  for  this  by  his  own  lively 
style,  his  sense  of  situation  and  powers  of  vivid  description.  The  numerous 
illustrations  are  as  fascinating  as  the  narrative,  and  the  work  contains  a  mine 
of  information  which  will  ensure  its  future  standing  as  one  of  authoritative 
reference. 

Following  their  auspicious  initiation  of  a  new  series,  Duke  Monographs 
in  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies,  Duke  University  Press  now  publish 
the  Proceedings 2  (edited  with  an  introduction  by  Dale  B.  J.  Randall)  of 
the  re-established  Southeastern  Institute  of  Medieval  and  Renaissance 
Studies.  Of  the  five  essays  that  comprise  this  volume  (I  ‘The  Medieval 
Marriage  Market’  by  David  Herlihy,  II  ‘Vices,  Virtues,  and  Popular  Preach¬ 
ing’  by  Siegfried  Wenzel,  III  ‘The  Popular  Dimension  of  the  Reformation: 
An  Essay  in  Methodology  and  Historiography’  by  Hans  J.  Hillerbrand, 
IV  ‘Problems  in  Editing  Sixteenth-  and  Seventeenth-Century  Letters’  by 
Giles  E.  Dawson,  and  V  ‘Vital  and  Artistic  Structures  in  the  Life  of  Don 
Quixote’  by  Juan  Bautista  Avalle-Arce)  only  the  third  and  fourth  fall 
within  the  province  of  this  chapter.  Even  then,  at  first  glance  III  might 
appear  to  be  of  more  interest  to  the  historian  than  to  those  engaged  in 
English  studies.  However  that  part  of  his  discussion  which  attempts  ‘to 
explore  the  evidence  for  the  popular  dimension  of  the  Reformation’  offers 
interesting  insights  into  the  dissemination  of  the  ‘literature’  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  of  ‘Lutheran’  books  and  tracts.  The  fluctuating  periods  of  agitation 


1  The  Sea  Dogs:  Privateers,  Plunder  &  Piracy  in  the  Elizabethan  Age,  by  Neville 
Williams.  Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson.  pp.  27  8  +  165  plates.  £5.50. 

2  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies:  Proceedings  of  the  Southeastern  Institute,  ed. 
by  Dale  B.  J.  Randall.  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  Series,  Number  6.  Duke  University 
Press,  pp.  127.  $7.50. 
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for  and  of  apathy  towards  the  new  form  of  Christian  spirituality  made 
‘The  increase  in  popular  support  for  the  Reformation.  .  .a  slow  process’ 
but  one  which  ‘with  the  emergence  of  an  indigenous  religious  literature’ 
finally  changed  the  situation.  Professor  Hillerbrand’s  argument,  though 
properly  tentative,  yet  manages  to  suggest  a  convincing  perspective  on  this 
much-discussed,  complex  religious  movement.  There  is  nothing  at  all  tenta¬ 
tive,  however,  about  Dr  Dawson’s  examination  of  the  problems  of  editing 
sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  letters  nor  about  his  suggestions  for 
future  editorial  principles  here:  ‘What  Halsband  provided  for  letter-writers 
of  the  eighteenth  century  it  is  my  purpose  now  to  offer  for  those  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth.’  Sketching  the  two  extreme  approaches,  Dr 
Dawson  first  instances  that  in  which  the  text  approximates  to  facsimile 
reproduction  and  where  the  original  spelling,  capitalization  and  all  contrac¬ 
tions  and  abbreviations  are  faithfully  retained.  Such  a  method,  he  considers, 
may  suit  the  requirements  of  the  Malone  Society  but  slows  down  the 
reader  and  adds  substantially  to  the  publication  costs.  Dr  Dawson  is  aware 
that  the  other  extreme  of  a  fully  modernized  text  is  not  without  its  own 
pitfalls  and  these  he  instances  from  a  single  and  sharply-reproved  example 
of  them.  He  considers  that  an  acceptable  compromise  is  that  ‘which 
modernizes  spelling,  punctuation,  capital  letters,  and  of  course  contrac¬ 
tions’.  Inquiring,  if  a  shade  disengenuously,  ‘What,  after  all,  is  gained  by 
reproducing  a  letter-writer’s  spelling?’  He  supports  this  with  the  assertion, 
‘Sixteenth-century  readers  surely  paid  no  attention  to  spelling  so  long  as 
they  readily  grasped  what  was  meant’,  adding,  ‘The  retention  of  the  old 
spelling  creates  a  presumption  that  the  other  accidentals  are  likewise 
retained  .  But  is  this  not  easily  forestalled?  Dr  Dawson’s  principle  of 
modernized  spelling  does  not  however  extend  to  archaic  word-forms,  such 
as  sithens,  fet,  nor  to  dialect  forms,  since  these,  he  maintains,  fall  within 
his  principle  of  the  editor’s  scrupulous  preservation  of  ‘the  language  and 
grammar  of  his  text— even  to  bad  sentence  structure’.  He  has  no  time  for 
what  he  graphically  describes  as  editorial  ‘finickiness’  and  where  the  letter- 
writer  has  accidentally  reduplicated  a  word  he  considers  that  this  may  be 
omitted  silently  .  Other  signs  of  ‘finickiness’  that  incur  his  displeasure  are 
paying  attention  to  trifling  details’  and  indulging  in  voluminous  and  super¬ 
fluous  footnoting.  The  admonitory  tone  he  adopts  is  doubtless  salutary 
and,  whether  intentionally  so  or  not,  at  times  entertaining,  but  whether  he 
wholly  suceeds  in  his  aim  is  another  matter.  His  editorial  principles  would 
seem  to  hold  good  irrespective  of  the  date  and  provenance  of  the  material 
and  do  not  seem  to  be  especially  applicable  to  editing  sixteenth-  and 
seventeenth-century  correspondence.  He  offers  no  advice  on  what  dates 
to  supply  and  since  this  can  be  a  truly  vexing  problem  his  silence  is  a 
matter  of  some  regret.  Nevertheless  his  essay  is  both  stimulating  and  in¬ 
formative  and  the  demonstration  he  offers  at  the  end  of  it  of  his  principles 
at  work  undoubtedly  strengthens  them.  The  volume  as  a  whole  maintains 
that  high  standard  set  by  the  first  of  the  Duke  Monographs. 

It  so  happens  that  the  principal  concerns  of  both  these  essays  coincide 
in  an  edition  of  The  Letters  of  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  by  K.  J.  Wilson,  which 
together  with  Elyot’s  ‘Prologues’  form  the  entire  issue  of  Studies  in 
Philology  for  December  1976.  There  are  twelve  letters  in  all,  eleven  in 
English  and  one  in  Latin,  which  the  editor  tactfully  translates.  Thomas 
Cromwell  is  the  chief  recipient;  nine  are  addressed  to  him,  and  one  each  to 
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the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Sir  John  Hackett  (ambassador  to  the  Low  Countries) 
and  the  Viscountess  Lisle.  Dr  Wilson  of  the  University  of  Rochester  adopts 
a  set  of  editorial  principles  which  would,  on  the  whole,  fully  meet  with 
Dr  Lawson’s  approval.  Indeed  there  is  an  intriguing  echo  of  the  latter’s 
own  phraseology  when  the  editor,  touching  upon  the  matter  of  reduplica¬ 
tion,  observes  that,  'Words  accidentally  reduplicated  are  silently  omitted’. 
But  it  does  not  seem  to  be  consistent  to  apply  such  a  principle  as  this  and 
yet  include  reduplication  that  has  been  deleted  by  the  letter-writer  himself. 
However  the  scholarly  and  succinct  footnotes  conform  with  Dr  Lawson’s 
requirements.  The  letters  and  ‘Prologues’  are  accompanied  by  an  excellent 
introduction  that  skilfully  relates  their  tone  and  content  to  Elyot’s  works 
as  a  whole  and  provides  useful  biographical  information,  particularly 
concerning  Elyot’s  visit  to  Germany. 

In  'Rhetoric  as  Poetic:  Humanist  Fiction  in  the  Renaissance’  ( ELET) 
Arthur  F.  Kinney  discusses  the  implications  and  effects  of  a  subtle  fusion 
of  the  declamation  and  the  disputation,  in  Erasmus’s  Mori  az  Encomium , 
More’s  Utopia  and  Gascoigne’s  The  Adventures  of  Master  F.  J.  The  authors’ 
skills  are  such  as  to  convert  rhetorical  sophistry  into  a  poetic.  Kinney  is 
interested  in  the  relationship  between  prefatory  letters  (Erasmus  to  More, 
More  to  Peter  Giles,  and  that  of  G.  T.,the  narrator,  in  Gascoigne’s  sonnet- 
sequence)  and  the  work  itself,  a  relationship  which  he  finds  illuminates  the 
latter’s  subtleties  of  structure  as  well  as  of  argument.  Concerning  Moriaz 
Encomium  he  denies  that  the  prefatory  letter  is  a  second  perspective 
which  forms  a  gloss  on  the  declamation  which  follows;  it  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  book’s  remaining  uses  of  rhetoric.  To  see  the  work  as  ‘a  series  of  para¬ 
doxes,  a  sequence  of  superseded  choices  between  extreme  alternatives’  is  a 
false  view  of  it  for  it  'omits  the  reader’.  Instead  Erasmus  ‘means  to  provide 
a  sequence  of  absolutes  to  which  we  are  invited  and  expected  to  supply  a 
middle  term,  humanizing  the  syllogism,  entering  the  disputation,  and  so 
resolving  an  only  apparent  dilemma  by  our  recognition  of  the  necessity  of 
both  terms’.  Hence  .  .the  Encomium  is  of  a  piece  with  Erasmus’  other 
works  of  Christian  humanism:  it  is  similar  to  the  Colloquies  which  engage 
the  student  who  places  himself  into  the  debates  and  so  resolves  them  if 
only  through  imitation,  as  well  as  the  Enchiridion  which,  observing  life  as 
a  constant  warfare,  actually  enlists  the  reader  into  a  militant  Christianity 
that  is  thereby  transformed  into  a  pilgrimage  for  and  with  Christ.  With 
More’s  Utopia,  Kinney  insists  upon  the  unreliability  of  Hythlodaeus’s 
account  of  that  fortunate  island  and  claims  that  the  latter’s  inconsistencies 
and  contradictions  are  neither  the  product  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  author  nor  a  demonstration  of  his  indifference  towards  what  Shaw 
once  described  as  ‘the  small  change  of  verisimilitude’  but  rather  calculated 
and  deliberate.  What  is  more,  he  asserts  that  ‘Hythlodaeus’  view  is  not 
what  we  had  expected,  is  finally  dystopian’.  Ultimately,  ‘Utopia  sourse 
because  the  declamation  turns  disputation  within  Hythlodaeus  definition 
of  reason:  as  with  Folly’s  foolery,  any  praise  we  offer  Hythlodaeus  sooner 
or  later  turns  back  on  us’.  Kinney’s  argument  however  would  seem  to  have 
more  ingenuity  than  conviction  and  this  is  particularly  evident  in  his  some¬ 
what  involved  exposition  of  what  he  terms  ‘fictive  triangulation  and 
‘triangular  responses’.  Nor  is  it  at  all  clear  what  expectations  a  reader 
might  rightly  have  concerning  Utopia.  However,  there  is  much  in  his  essay 
that  is  informative  and  provocative  of  thought. 
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Three  very  minor  mistranscriptions,  two  cases  of  odd  paragraphing,  a 
single  instance  of  editorial  inconsistency  and  a  confusing  numbering  to  the 
footnotes  throughout  are  the  only  blemishes  on  an  otherwise  sound  and 
instructive  annotated  edition  of  More’s  The  History  of  King  Richard  III 3 
by  Richard  S.  Sylvester.  This  paperback  edition  is  the  third  volume  to 
appear  in  the  modernized  series  of  selected  works  by  More  published  by 
Yale  University  under  the  auspices  of  the  St  Thomas  More  Project.  The 
series  aims  to  make  available  to  the  general  reader  works  by  More  which 
have  already  appeared  or  are  about  to  appear  in  the  Yale  Edition  of  the 
Complete  Works.  Professor  Sylvester  bases  his  edition  on  Rastell’s  text, 
issued  from  Tottel’s  Press  in  1557,  the  most  authentic  and  authoritative. 
Professor  Sylvester’s  footnotes  are  largely  confined  to  glossing  words 
whose  meaning  has  either  changed  substantially  or  been  lost,  although  he 
does,  from  time  to  time,  helpfully  append  concise  biographical  informa¬ 
tion  about  persons  named  in  the  history.  While  it  was  not  part  of  his 
general  purposes  to  discuss  textual  variations  nevertheless  he  might  have 
indicated  the  two  interpolations  from  the  Latin  version  of  the  work  that 
Rastell  incorporated  into  his  edition  of  the  English  one.  Of  necessity,  the 
editor’s  introduction  has  to  be  brief  but  he  still  manages  to  cover  the  main 
issues  and  to  be  informative  about  them.  His  sharply  perceptive  comments 
upon  More’s  style  in  the  history  make  one  wish  that  he  had  had  more 
room  to  elaborate  and  develop  them  and  indeed  to  comment  further  on 
the  selection  of  English  and  Latin  poems  which  supplement  the  volume. 
The  bibliography  he  includes  is  detailed  if  not  wholly  suitable  for  an 
edition  aimed  at  the  general  reader  since  the  latter  would  not  find  it  easy 
to  consult  the  articles  and  reviews  that  appeared  in  the  TLS  in  the  1930s 
that  Professor  Sylvester  cites.  Nevertheless  those  responsible  for  this  series 
earn  our  gratitude  for  making  More’s  works  more  readily  accessible, 
especially  to  the  undergraduate  student  of  the  period. 

Much  of  the  work  on  More  appears  in  Moreana.  In  the  February  issue 
(49)  E.  E.  Reynolds  publishes  a  specially  adapted  chapter  from  ‘an  un¬ 
published  historical  novel  (or  reconstruction)’  by  him  entitled  Tudor 
Printer ,  which  is  cast  in  the  form  of  an  autobiography  by  an  imaginary 
master-printer,  Thomas  Croftes,  who  had  been  apprenticed  to  John  Rastell 
and  had  married  his  fictional  youngest  daughter,  Alice.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  judge  of  the  whole  from  this  ‘adapted  chapter’  but  the  false  conjunction 
of  ‘historical  novel  (or  reconstruction)’  is  significant.  The  work,  on  this 
showing,  would  seem  to  fall  between  the  stools  of  pure  fiction  and  recon¬ 
structed  history. 

In  ‘Thomas  More:  Was  a  Sick  Man  Beheaded?’  ( Moreana )  Dr  Kenneth  M. 
Flegel  M.D.  attempts  a  more  precise  diagnosis  of  More’s  ‘chest  ailment'. 
Having  carefully  examined  the  Holbein  portrait  in  the  Frick  Collection  he 
is  able  to  declare  that,  ‘The  corneal  margins  do  not  show  the  senile  changes 
associated  with  coronary  artery  disease’.  Nevertheless,  when  it  comes  to 
providing  an  answer  to  his  own  question,  Dr  Flegel  depends  upon  ‘literary’ 
evidence  and  so  turns  to  references  to  Inis  illness  More  makes  in  his  letters 
post-1530  and  what  Dr  Flegel  regards  as  the  ‘hints’  in  The  Dialogue  of 

H‘st°ry  of  Richard  III  and  Selections  from  the  English  and  Latin  Poems  by 
Sir  Thomas  More,  ed.  Richard  S.  Sylvester.  Yale  U.P.  pp.  162.  $8.25,  pb  $2.60. 
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Comfort  Against  Tribulation  and  The  Four  Last  Things.  He  concludes  that 
More’s  physical  discomfort  suggests  the  condition  known  as  angina  pectoris 
and  that  More  was  himself  able  to  distinguish  between  this  highly  painful 
condition  and  pleurisy.  Such  are  the  Johnsonian  comforts  of  this  world.  In 
the  same  issue  F.  de  Mello  Moser  also  asks  a  rhetorical  question,  ‘Had  Lord 
Byron  read  UtopiaV  and  instances  the  similarity  between  a  passage  from 
the  author  of  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon’s  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
27th  February,  1812  with  that  passage  in  the  subsequent  prisoner  of  the 
Tower  of  London’s  Utopia  where  Hythlodaeus  attacks  capital  punishment. 
In  ‘William  Barlow,  More  and  the  Anglican  bishops’  Andrew  M.  McLean 
discusses  the  relationship  between  Barlow’s  A  Dyaloge  Descrybyng  the 
Orygynall  Ground  of  these  Lutheran  Faccyons  and  More’s  The  Confuta¬ 
tion  of  Tyndale’s  Answer,  which  he  advises  us  is  more  illuminating  and 
interesting  than  simply  using  Barlow’s  work  as  a  gloss  to  More’s.  He 
follows  Barlow’s  career  from  ‘Henrican  days  when  Thomas  More  could 
recommend  Barlow’s  Lutheran  Factions  for  “detestynge  thabomynacyon” 
of  the  Reformation  in  Germany’  until  it  ends  with  the  fine  irony  of  ‘More’s 
famous  biographer  detesting  the  abominable  actions  of  William  Barlow 
in  establishing  the  Reformation  in  England’. 

Issue  50  of  Moreana  opens  with  an  account  of  the  various  translation 
and  ‘fortunes’  of  two  of  More’s  epigrams  (‘To  thee  thou  arie  Prophet  all’ 
and  ‘But  no  Starres’)  by  Marianne  S.  Meijer,  followed  by  a  ‘Note’  on  two 
others  (‘A  Jesting  Poem  to  a  Faithless  Mistress  Translated  from  an  English 
Song’  and  ‘Out  of  his  Glasse,  One  tooke  a  Flye’)  by  Nan  Carpenter.  Other 
epigrams  by  More  are  discussed  by  Leicester  Bradner,  Andre  Blanchard 
and  Wenceslas  Bubenicek  while  John  Martyn  quotes  and  comments  upon 
John  Owen’s  three  epigrams  on  More  himself.  Margaret  Mann  Phillips 
returns  to  the  theme  of  ‘a  man  for  all  seasons’  when  discussing  Erasmus’s 
now  famous  description  of  More  ( omnium  horarum  homo )  in  the  preface 
to  Mori  a  Encomium  in  the  light  of  its  earlier  appearance  in  Adagia  I  where, 
she  informs  us,  ‘it  is  the  subject  of  a  short  commentary’  and  suggests  that 
‘Erasmus  interprets  it  as  meaning  a  man  equally  ready  to  share  jokes  and 
serious  talk,  one  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  live  with.  .  .’.  Reporting  that 
while  ‘In  the  Adage  there  is  no  mention  of  More’  she  adds,  ‘But  it  is  likely 
that  in  commenting  on  the  phrase  and  copying  out  the  passage  of  Ennius, 
Erasmus  was  already  thinking  of  his  English  friend’.  She  concludes  her 
interesting  but  all  too  brief  discussion  with  a  translation  of  the  passage 
from  Ennius,  whose  closing  line  she  sees  as  having,  given  ‘modern  hind¬ 
sight’,  a  ‘special  poignancy’;  ‘ Prudentem ,  qui dicta  loquive  tacereve  posset - 
Able  to  speak  but  also  hold  his  peace’.  Jacques  Gury  has  an  equally  brief 
if,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  informative  article  on  More’s  appearance  in 
Thomson’s  Seasons,  commenting  principally  on  the  two-line  expansion  of 
the  1746  edition  over  the  1730  Quarto.  Robert  A.  Duffy  examines 
‘Thomas  More’s  “Nine  Pageants”  ’,  illustrating  with  much  perception  the 
character  and  skill  of  More’s  dramatic  and  ironic  technique,  by  which 
means  he  sees  More  drawing  ‘his  audience  further  into  a  complex  com¬ 
mixture  of  aesthetic  delight  and  moral  instruction’.  Having  outlined  the 
principal  features  of  the  generally  acknowledged  influence  of  Petrarch  s 
Trionfi  and  De  Remediis  on  the  themes  and  structure  of  More’s  work, 
Duffy  argues  for  the  equally  direct  influence  of  Horaces  Ars  Poetica, 
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citing  the  crucial  passage.  From  direct  influences  he  passes  on  to  some 
conjectural  and  indirect  ones  arising  from  certain  features  of  public 
pageantry  and  argues  persuasively  that  ‘The  tradition  of  early  Tudor 
pageantry.  .  .offers  rich  possibilities  of  source  study’.  He  closes  his  own 
study  of  the  ‘nyne  pageauntes’  with  the  just  observation  that  the  poem 
‘deserves  more  attentive  regard  than  it  has  so  far  received’  claiming,  con¬ 
vincingly  given  his  own  illuminating  examination  of  the  work,  that,  ‘The 
poem  not  only  evidences  a  youthful  and  active  mind  molding  intellectual 
and  personal  experience  into  art,  but  in  its  dramatic  spirit  presages  a  major 
element  in  More’s  later  work’.  A  special  issue  of  Moreana  (51 )  was  produc¬ 
ed  in  July  and  given  the  title  ‘Thomas  More  and  the  U.S.A.’  The  guest- 
editor  was  Charles  Clay  Doyle.  The  issue  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Frank  Sullivan,  who  had  almost  completed  his  biblio-anthology ,  Moreana, 
Materials  for  the  Study  of  Saint  Thomas  More  before  his  untimely  death  in 
August  1975.  Apart  from  the  tributes  to  his  contributions  to  More  scholar¬ 
ship  there  are  articles  outlining  the  history  of  More  studies  in  the  U.S.A. 
and  identifying  the  location  of  some  of  the  major  library  holdings.  Surpris¬ 
ingly  there  is  only  one  very  brief  article,  one-and-a-half  sides  out  of  a  total 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  that  associates  More  and  the  ‘New  World’- 
Johnemery  Konecsni’s  ‘Sir  Humfrey  Gilbert,  Utopia,  and  America’.  In 
issue  52  Thomas  I.  White  provides  ‘An  Index  Verborum  to  the  Yale 
Utopia ’  while  Albert  J.  Geritz  suggests  a  more  precise  date  (1496)  for  the 
marriage  of  John  Rastell  and  Elizabeth  More.  Donald  J.  Millus  and  Anne 
Richardson  have  articles  on  Tyndale,  and  Janusz  Tazbir  in  ‘Thomas  More 
et  la  Pologne’  chronicles  the  reception  of  More’s  Utopia  and  relates  that 
the  first  Polish  translation  of  that  work  did  not  appear  until  1947  ‘due  a  la 
plume  de  K.  Abgarowicz’.  Under  the  title  ‘The  “Last  Wild  Oat”4  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Surtz  S.  J.’  Brian  Byron  reviews  Surtz’s  mammoth  study  Henry 
\  III s  Great  Matter  in  Italy:  An  Introduction  to  Representative  Italians  in 
the  Kings  Divorce ,  Mainly  152  7-1535.  Fr  Byron’s  review,  which  runs  to 
twenty-four  sides,  certainly  whets  the  appetite  and  substantiates  his  com¬ 
mendations  of  the  work  in  such  epithets  as  ‘erudite’,  ‘intriguing’,  ‘colour- 
tul  and  in  the  ultimate  verdict,  ‘the  product  of  a  fervent  scholar  who 
relished  his  work  and  who  had  an  eye  for  interesting  detail’. 

Unhappily  this  reviewer  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  copies  of  ELR 
wherein  there  are  articles  on  Ascham’s  Toxophilus'.  ‘Recurrence  and 
Renaissance:  Rhetorical  Imitation  in  Ascham  and  Sturm’  by  Marion 
Trousdale  and  ‘The  Humanism  of  Toxophilus :  A  New  Source’  by  Alvin 
Vos  and  ‘Thomas  More’s  Enclosed  Garden:  Utopia  and  Renaissance 
Humanism’  by  Wayne  A.  Rebhorn. 


2.  Poetry 

‘I  do  suggest,  however,  that  when  dealing  with  Surrey  we  must  be  care¬ 
ful  about  the  original/conventional  dichotomy’  warns  C.  W.  Jentoft  (in 
PMLA )  and  continues,  ‘The  successful  manipulation  of  convention  is  itself 
a  kind  of  originality'.  It  is  just  this  which  he  sets  out  to  justify  in  ‘Surrey’s 


■  n  A  ^eference  to  Douglas  Bush’s  quip  that  Surtz’s  first  published  work,  ‘Epithets 
in  Pope  s  Messiah  was  ‘as  a  small  wild  oat’. 
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Five  Elegies:  Rhetoric,  Structure,  and  the  Poetry  of  Praise’.  The  current 
superior  estimation  of  Wyatt’s  poetry  over  Surrey’s  he  sees  as  an  inevitable 
consequence  upon  ‘the  rediscovery  of  the  Metaphysical  Poets  and  this 
may  have  provided  him  with  the  incentive  to  suggest  that  ‘it  might  prove 
useful  to  deal  with  Surrey’s  elegies  in  the  same  way  we  deal  with  the 
Anniversaries  or  Lycidas:  to  examine  the  work  itself,  mindful  of  conven¬ 
tion  but  also  aware  of  the  possibility  that  the  manipulation  of  convention 
might  contribute  to  a  well-made,  effective  poem.’  With  this  in  mind  he 
pursues  a  progressive,  detailed  analysis  of  Surrey’s  lament  for  Thomas 
Clere,  ‘Norfolk  sprang  thee,  Lambeth  holds  thee  dead’,  the  well-known 
Excellent  Epitaffe  on  Wyatt  and  the  two  poems  which  he  sees  as  sequels  to 
it,  ‘Dyvers  thy  death  do  dyversley  moan’  and  ‘In  the  rude  age,  when  know¬ 
ledge  was  not  rife’  and  finally  perhaps  Surrey’s  best  known  and  admired 
poem,  the  elegy  for  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  ‘So  crewell  prison’.  Jentoft 
shows  how  these  elegies  demonstrate  the  sophistication  of  Surrey’s  hand¬ 
ling  of  ‘traditional  rhetorical  patterns,  especially  his  manipulation  of  two 
types  of  structure  for  epideictic  praise,  that  focussing  on  the  subject’s 
biography  and  that  delineating  his  virtues’.  The  analyses  of  the  poems  are 
penetrating  and  the  argument  itself  lucidly  expressed  and  logically  pursued. 
Early  in  the  essay  he  had  regretted  that  Tillyard  should  claim  that  Wyatt, 
like  Donne,  ‘extends  beyond  his  age’  whereas  ‘Surrey  with  less  originality, 
is  centrally  of  it’.  In  closing  his  examination  of  these  elegies,  Jentoft 
proposed  that  ‘to  confront  the  view  that  Surrey  remains  centrally  a  part  of 
his  age  while  Wyatt,  like  Donne,  extends  beyond  it,  we  need  only  to 
consider  the  profounder  implications  of  that  which  is  being  elegized  in  the 
poem  [‘So  crewell  prison’]  to  realize  that  Surrey’s  love  for  his  dying  age 
led  him  to  transcend  it  as  Donne  did  in  his  The  First  Anniversarie  by 
writing  its  epitaph’. 

Petrarchan  convention  figures  prominently  in  R.  D.  S.  Jack’s  ‘Petrarch 
in  English  and  Scottish  Renaissance  Literature’  (MLR)  as  he  explores  the 
ways  in  which  Scottish  Petrarchism  during  the  Renaissance  differed  from 
English  Petrarchism. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  regret  that  it  is  impossible  to  disclose  the 
details  behind  Rene  Graziani’s  intriguing  title  ‘Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  at  a 
Cockfight,  1539’  (RES)  and  there  are  two  articles  on  Skelton,  one  in  the 
unseen  issue  of  ELR  :  ‘ The  Bowge  of  Court :  Dramatic  Doubling  as  Dream’ 
by  Leigh  Winser  and  the  other  in  JMRS  ‘Dull  Drede  and  the  Limits  of 
Prudential  Knowledge  in  Skelton’s  Bowge  of  Court' . 


VII 


Shakespeare 

DAVID  DAN  IE  LL  and  ANGUS  EAS  SON 


1.  Editions 

Designed  primarily  as  a  schools’  text,  Gamini  Salgado ’s  edition  of 
Othello 1  follows  the  New  Swan’s  practice  of  presenting  notes  and  text 
on  facing  pages,  usually  leaving  space  for  one’s  own  annotations.  Disputed 
readings  or  varied  interpretations,  in  line  with  general  editorial  policy,  are 
eschewed,  though  both  ‘slow  and  moving  finger’  and  ‘base  Indian’  receive 
some  attention,  while  Hilda  Hulme’s  reading  of  I.iii.260  (‘my  defunct  and 
proper  satisfaction’)  is  accepted.  The  introduction  is  directly  written  and 
often  useful,  as  in  the  discussion  of  metre:  Salgado  has  no  doubt  about  an 
Othello  fully  Negroid,  whose  nobility  of  nature  the  play  asks  us  to  affirm, 
while  Iago  is  a  super-subtle  white  villain.  He  dates  the  action  about  1571 
(a  date  not  explained)  and  stresses  the  commercial  nature  of  Venice.  Set¬ 
ting  and  time  are  well  handled  and  it  is  argued  that  when  Othello  begins  to 
speak  the  reductive  language  of  Iago,  he  is  doomed,  ‘because  this  language 
stands  for,  or  rather  is,  a  form  of  self-destruction’.  Passages  of  criticism  are 
included,  ranging  from  Coleridge  to  John  Bayley,  together  with  accounts 
of  Othello  in  performance  (Kean,  Bensley’s  Iago,  Olivier).  The  four  photo¬ 
graphs  all  come  from  Olivier’s  performance,  which  perhaps  over-emphasizes 
one  production.  Though  not  sufficiently  hinting  at  complexities,  this 
edition  effectively  matches  its  purpose. 

Coriolanus 2  is  the  latest  Arden;  Philip  Brockbank’s  text  offers  about 
forty  new  verbal  emendations,  notably  (from  Hilda  Hulme)  ‘ovator’  for 
‘overture’  (I.ix.45),  and  while  regularizing  the  lineation  of  300  lines 
Brockbank  stresses  that  if  he  cannot  go  with  those  who  would  make  the 
rough  smooth,  ‘the  nature  of  the  roughness  needs  to  be  understood’,  and 
subsequent  discussion  of  editorial  practice  shows  one  of  Brockbank’s 
strengths:  even  when  dealing  with  technical  matters  he  can  make  them 
illuminate  the  text’s  meaning,  alerting  us  as  here  to  the  relation  between 
speech-movement  and  sense.  Some  of  the  modernizations  are  debatable 
(‘and’  for  ‘an’=‘if’),  while  the  dismissal  of  ‘clock’d’  (‘Has  cluck’d  thee  to 
the  wars’,  V.iii.163)  might  lose  some  sense  of  violent  strokes  of  sound. 
The  annotation  is  useful,  though  the  concern  for  value  in  Shakespeare’s 
response  can  lead  to  distractions:  the  image  of  the  labourer  ‘task’d  to 
mow/Or  all,  or  lose  his  hire’  (I.iii.36-7)  might  seem  less  ‘a  poignant  glimpse 
of  agricultural  labour  conditions’  (quite  apart  from  questions  of  such 
bargains’  frequency)  than  another  reminder  of  Coriolanus’s  all-or-nothing 

2«.  ed-  fey  Gamini  Salgado  (New  Swan  Shakespeare).  Longman,  pp.  lix  + 

Coriolanus ,  ed.  by  Philip  Brockbank  (The  Arden  Shakespeare).  Methuen,  pp.  xiii 
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character.  The  critical  commentary  stresses  Coriolanus’s  integrity,  Shake¬ 
speare  enlisting  sympathy  for  the  virtus  that  disdains  compromise.  The 
humanity  of  play  and  hero  is  stressed,  so  that  Coriolanus’s  yielding  to 
Volumnia  is  called  the  play’s  most  ’natural’  scene,  where  ‘great  nature’s 
cry  is  most  heard  in  the  silence’.  Good  though  this  is,  it  seems  to  ignore 
the  painfulness  of  Coriolanus’s  destruction  by  his  mother,  though  in  roving 
back  through  the  play’s  moments  of  silence,  Brockbank  allows  that  the 
hero’s  surrender  has  a  tragic  significance  hidden  from  his  mother.  The 
section  on  the  play  in  the  theatre  includes  consideration  of  other  versions 
(e.g.  of  James  Thomson,  Brecht  and  Grass)  and  the  appendices  give  the 
whole  of  Plutarch’s  Life  plus  an  extract  from  Camden’s  Remains.  This 
excellent  edition  is  issued  simultaneously  in  paperback. 

Philip  Edwards,  who  edits  the  New  Penguin,  has  long  been  occupied 
with  the  problem  text  of  Pericles21 .  He  boldly  links  the  badness  of  the  text 
and  the  play’s  popularity,  arguing  that  since  the  text  is  so  bad,  the  play 
acted  by  Shakespeare’s  company  is  a  hidden  play,  revealed  to  us  in  glimpses 
as  a  work  of  remarkable  beauty.  The  introduction  stresses  Gower  as 
presenter  and  the  play  as  fabrication,  in  a  structure  where,  since  there  is 
little  relationship  between  the  hero’s  adventures  and  his  sins  and  virtues, 
‘all  the  concentration  goes  on  the  emotions  of  the  moment’  and  real  con¬ 
tinuity  lies  in  the  development  of  relationships.  Edwards  explores  the 
question  of  authorship,  suggesting  that  we  have  a  reconstructed  text  which 
differs  between  its  two  parts  not  because  of  divided  authorship  but  because 
the  second  half  comes  through  a  better  reporter.  He  argues  for  a  unity  of 
mind  in  design,  which  he  sees  as  Shakespeare’s,  though  he  is  prepared  for 
the  possibility  of  collaboration  in  the  original  writing.  In  preparing  the 
text  he  is  ready  to  draw  on  Wilkins’s  Painful  Adventures,  inserting  not 
only  ‘Thou  poor  inch  of  nature’  (III.i.34;  already  accepted  by,  e.g.,  Arden), 
but  also  ‘A  straggling  Theseus  born  we  know  not  where’  (II.v.82).  In 
general,  the  commentary  is  sensible  and  useful,  including  dramatic  concern 
with  practical  details,  such  as  possible  doubling,  though  rightly  reprehend¬ 
ing  attempted  doubling  of  Thaisa  and  Marina  for  its  damaging  effect  on 
the  emotion  of  the  last  scene.  Rather  sadly  Edwards  notes  that  while  an 
editor  has  greater  freedom  to  emend  than  with  a  better  text,  the  extent  of 
corruption  limits  the  use  of  that  freedom.  This  excellent  edition  packs  a 
great  deal  into  its  compass. 

Alice  Griffin,  in  Rebels  and  Lovers 4  reprints  A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  1  Henry  IV  and  Hamlet,  ‘four  plays  proved  to 
be  successful  in  introducing  Shakespeare  to  the  student  reader’.  (It  is  to  be 
noted  that  ‘student’  here  includes  schoolchildren).  The  book  is  the  result 
of  a  remark  made  to  her  by  Gielgud,  and  later  confirmed  by  Guthrie.  It  is 
all  a  bit  over-simple  and  breathless.  She  reprints  the  Good  Quarto  texts  of 
all  four  plays,  arguing  that  ‘original  punctuation’  has  been  found  to  work 
best  with  children,  ‘after  fifteen  years’  experimentation’.  Purists  will  boggle 
at  the  roughshod  ride  over  notorious  difficulties  (e.g.  Ham.l.i.36).  But  her 

3 Pericles,  ed.  by  Philip  Edwards  (New  Penguin  Shakespeare).  Harmondsworth: 
Penguin  Books,  pp.  208.  pb  £0.75. 

4 Rebels  and  Lovers:  Shakespeare’s  Young  Heroes  and  Heroines:  A  New  Approach 
to  Acting  and  Reading,  by  Alice  Griffin.  New  York:  New  York  U.P.  pp.  xxi  +  425. 
hb  $15,  pb  $6.95. 
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brief  glosses  illuminate  and  they  do  indicate  simple  ambiguities.  The  ten- 
page  introductions  to  each  play  cover  a  lot  of  ground  rather  well.  The 
notion  of  youth  is  forced,  however.  She  is  on  shaky  ground  in  her  discus¬ 
sion  of  Hamlet’s  age.  Maybe  such  rather  condescending  insistence  on 
relevance  is  helpful  in  American  schools:  from  here  it  looks  a  bit  diminish¬ 
ing.  The  book  is  an  excellent  idea,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  have  these  four 
Quartos  in  reasonably -priced  print  together. 


2.  Textual  Matters 

A.  H.  Bullen’s  edition  of  Shakespeare  is  of  little  textual  interest,  but 
Bullen’s  role  in  popularising  Elizabethan  poetry  makes  him  an  intriguing  if 
rather  melancholy  figure.  Sidgwick’s  Diary5  runs  from  25  May  1904  to 
23  March  1905,  covering  his  time  in  Stratford  getting  the  Press  and  edition 
started,  the  results  literally  of  a  dream  of  Bullen’s.  There  is  technical  detail 
of  printing  plus  problems  of  warehousing,  publicity  and  subscriptions.  This 
pleasing  if  expensive  production  includes  a  forward  by  Brett-Smith  on 
Bullen  and  a  version  of  a  lecture  by  Paul  Morgan  on  Bullen  and  the  Shake¬ 
speare  Head  Press.  A  pleasant  extra  is  a  facsimile  of  the  original  prospectus, 
inserted  in  a  pocket  at  the  back. 

E.  A.  J.  Honigmann  in  ‘Re-enter  the  Stage  Direction:  Shakespeare  and 
some  Contemporaries’  (ShS)  fires  the  first  shots  in  a  campaign  to  give 
more  editorial  attention  to  SD’s,  giving  a  helpful  first  analysis  of  how  the 
problem  appears.  (See  also  under  Antony  and  Cleopatra  and  Romeo  and 
Juliet  below). 


3.  Biography  and  Background 

Roy  Palmer’s  highly  entertaining  The  Folklore  of  Warwickshire 6  uses 
Shakespeare  to  illustrate  folklore  as  much  as  illustrating  Shakespeare 
through  folklore,  but  there  are  useful  notes  on  dialect  in  the  plays  (though 
he  oddly  misquotes  Hamlet,  who  can  tell  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw)  and  we 
are  reminded  that  sheepshearing  began  on  1  June.  He  enjoys  but  is  properly 
sceptical  of  tradition  concerning  Shakespeare’s  life,  though  it  is  strange 
that  Schoenbaum  s  Shakespeare’s  Lives  goes  unmentioned  in  text  and 
bibliography. 

The  late  J.  W.  Lever  assembled  the  thinking  over  the  last  fifty  years  on 
Elizabethan  thought  in  ‘Shakespeare  and  the  Ideas  of  his  Time’  (ShS).  He 
covers  major  contributions  on  ‘ideas  of  nature  and  supernature,  politics 
and  society,  psychology  and  ethics -only  in  their  broader  aspects;  and  only 
so  far  as  they  bear  directly  on  Shakespeare’s  mind  and  art’.  In  fact  what  he 
has  bequeathed  to  us  from  his  rich  mind  is  a  history  of  the  grounds  of  a 
hundred  years  of  Shakespeare  criticism  in  the  matter  of  backgrounds  to 
thought.  It  is  deeply  interesting  to  all  Shakespeareans,  and  an  essay  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  over-doctrinaire  students. 

5 Frank  Sidgwick’s  Diary  and  other  Material  Relating  to  A.  H.  Bullen,  and  the 
gQdkigPeare  Head  at  Stratford-upon-Avon.  Oxford:  Basil  Blackwell,  pp.  xii  + 

6  The  Folklore  of  Warwickshire,  by  Roy  Palmer  (Folklore  of  the  British  Isles! 
Batsford.  pp.  208.  £3.95. 
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4.  General  Criticism 

David  M.  Bergeron’s  Shakespeare:  A  Study  and  Research  Guide 7  is 
designed  for  American  undergraduates  beginning  a  serious  study  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  work  and  seeks  to  give  an  overview  of  the  development  and  present 
state  of  Shakespeare  scholarship  together  with  an  introduction  to  ‘research’ 
(i.e.  study)  resources  and  a  guide  to  the  preparation  of  research  papers 
(i.e.  essays).  Though  observations  such  as  ‘Obviously,  establishing  a  sound 
text  has  to  precede  criticism’  might  be  disputed  (is  it  obvious?  is  it  true?) 
and  the  equation  of  Johnson’s  textual  work  with  Pope’s  is  debatable, 
the  initial  overview  is  useful,  particularly  in  the  brief  explorations  of 
critical  approaches  (historical,  genre,  psychological,  etc.)  and  in  the  sub¬ 
jective  selection  of  major  scholars  and  critics,  from  Johnson  and  Coleridge 
to  Frye  and  Barber.  The  most  useful  chapter  is  the  second,  a  Guide  to 
Resources,  arranged  under  categories  such  as  bibliographies,  literary 
histories  and  genre  studies.  The  research  paper,  although  it  encourages 
even  the  beginner  to  think  he  is  entering  into  a  sophisticated  experience, 
seems  not  to  involve  much  individual  response  to  the  plays:  the  model 
paper,  however  competent,  is  mainly  a  culling  of  others’  opinions  and  not 
to  be  generally  imitated  in  Britain.  Stanley  Wells’s  bibliographical  guide 
(YW  1974)  is  to  be  preferred,  but  this  would  make  a  useful  auxiliary. 

In  Shakespeare:  Aspects  of  Influence*  ,  G.  B.  Evans  has  edited  a  stimu¬ 
lating  and  well-written  collection  of  essays  which  trace  different  ways  in 
which  ‘influence’,  as  a  catalyst,  has  manifested  itself  in  shaping,  modifying, 
even  twisting  the  individual  talent  or  the  popular  consciousness.  Perhaps 
the  most  subtle  and  suggestive  is  Morton  Bloomfield’s  contribution, 
‘Quoting  and  Alluding:  Shakespeare  in  the  English  Language’,  which  asks 
what  the  presence  of  a  Shakespeare  in  the  past  means  to  present-day  users 
of  English  and,  while  basically  concerned  with  distinguishing  uses  and 
situations,  rather  than  with  detailed  examples,  considers  Shakespeare’s 
canonicity  and  monumentality,  supplying  a  need  even  to  those  who  hate 
his  dead  hand.  Cyrus  Hoy  in  ‘Shakespeare  and  the  Drama  of  His  Time’, 
acknowledging  David  Frost’s  School  of  Shakespeare,  expertly  shows  the 
pervading  influence,  whether  in  details  like  Hamlet  on  the  skull  in  The 
Honest  Whore;  the  wholesale  plundering  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
whose  dramatic  interest,  though,  ‘inheres  exclusively  in  erotic  passion’,  so 
making  them  incapable  of  imitating  the  tragi-comedies;  or  the  suspended 
catastrophe  adopted  by  Webster  from  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  After  this, 
Hallett  Smith’s  ‘The  Nondramatic  Poems’  seems  more  about  popularity 
and  allusions  than  influence,  information  being  preferred  to  discussion. 
Arthur  Sherbo’s  ‘Johnson’s  Shakespeare  and  the  Dramatic  Criticism  in  the 
Lives  of  the  English  Poets ’  shows  how  information  can  be  handled  well, 
beginning  from  the  observation  that  from  1765  to  1784  Johnson  was  con¬ 
tinuously  occupied  with  successive  editions  of  Shakespeare  and  writing  the 
Lives,  and  explores  the  interrelationship  of  ideas  and  even  phrasing  in 
Johnson’s  discussions  of  drama.  Douglas  Bush  questions  whether  Keats  is 
Shakespearean  in  the  sense  Middleton  Murry  meant,  though  he  charts 


1  Shakespeare:  A  Study  and  Research  Guide ,  by  David  M.  Bergeron.  Macmillan, 
pp.  vi+145.hb£5.95,pb£2.50. 

8  Shakespeare:  Aspects  of  Influence ,  ed.  by  G.  B.  Evans  (Harvard  English  Studies 
7).  Cambridge,  Mass. /London:  Harvard  U.P.  pp.  21 1.  hb  £9.40,  pb  £3. 
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Keats’s  deepening  response  to  the  dramatist.  Paul  A.  Cantor  plunges  into 
an  ingeniously  original  argument  in  ‘  “A  Distorting  Mirror”:  Shelley’s  The 
Cenci  and  Shakespearean  Tragedy’:  he  seeks  to  understand  the  role  of 
Shakespearean  echoes,  suggesting  that  the  inappropriateness  of  quotations 
may  be  understood  on  the  model  of  the  gnostic  inversions  of  the  Roman¬ 
tics.  If  this  is  not  always  convincing  (though  fruitful),  Alfred  Harbage’s 
‘Shakespeare  and  the  Early  Dickens’  is  a  splendid  example  of  such  com¬ 
parative  exploration,  above  all  in  relating  the  passion  of  King  Lear  and  its 
true  ending,  restored  in  Dickens’s  lifetime  to  the’ stage,  to  the  disaster  of 
Little  Nell’s  killing.  David  H.  Hirsch  argues  in  ''Hamlet,  Moby-Dick  and 
Passional  Thinking’  that  Shakespeare  gave  Melville  ‘the  voice  with  which 
to  articulate  a  truth  that  was.  .  .a  passional  experience’,  examining  ‘What  a 
piece  of  work  is  man’ and  Father  Mapple’s  sermon  in  particular.  Irritatingly 
pretentious  is  Paul  D’Andrea’s  ‘  “Thou  Starre  of  Poets”:  Shakespeare  as 
DNA’,  who  apart  from  the  unsupported  information  that  Shakespeare  has 
been  an  important  cultural  force  in  Poland  since  1607,  urges  DNA  as  a 
metaphor  for  Shakespeare,  without  explaining  why  we  need  that  metaphor. 
In  the  concluding  essay,  ‘Shakespeare  and  the  Critics’  Idolatry  of  the 
Word’,  Murray  Krieger  examines  ‘the  history  of  Shakespeare’s  influence  on 
the  shape  taken  by  general  poetics  itself’,  to  round-off  an  eminently 
welcome  collection. 

Rather  more  fundamentally  central  to  Shakespeare  is  The  Triple  Bond 9  , 
edited  by  Joseph  G.  Price,  a  collection  of  essays  which  takes  its  title  from 
M.  C.  Bradbrook’s  contribution  about  ‘an  art  completed  in  the  interaction 
of  author,  actors  and  audience’.  It  celebrates  the  shift  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  twentieth  century  to  understanding  that  the  authorial  intention  is  only 
realised  fully  in  production:  it  also  celebrates  the  part  Arthur  Colby 
Sprague  has  played  in  this  movement.  His  influence  is  recorded  throughout 
the  book,  directly  or  indirectly.  That  it  was  a  necessary  force  is  made 
abundantly  clear,  not  least  by  the  quotation  from  Tillyard,  ‘forced  to 
admit  in  his  critical  study  of  Alls  Well ,  “Fail  the  play  does,  when  read: 
but  who  of  its  judges  have  seen  it  acted?  Not  I  at  any  rate”  ’.  Part  1  deals 
with  interpretative  principles  in  a  communal  art  form,  with  four  fine  pieces 
by  Stanley  Wells,  Kenneth  Muir,  M.  St.  Clare  Byrne  and  M.  C.  Bradbrook. 
Part  2  is  concerned  with  Shakespeare’s  response  to  and  manipulation  of  his 
audience  as  evidence  of  its  role  in  his  creative  imagination.  Here  are 
Clifford  Leech  on  songs,  Anne  Barton,  beautifully,  on  Henry  V,  ‘The  King 
Disguised  ,  Prances  Shirley  on  oaths,  and  J.  C.  Trewin,  delightfully  on 
marginal  figures  like  Marcus  Luccicos  in  Othello  (who?).  Part  3  considers 
the  play  in  performance,  interpreted  and  modified  by  director,  actor  and 
screenwriter.  Part  4  contains  Nevill  Coghill  and  others  on  individual  plays 
(noticed  below). 

M.  C.  Bradbrook’s  essay  makes  a  second  appearance  in  her  The  Living 
Monument:  Shakespeare  and  the  Theatre  of  His  Time10,  an  important 
development  of  an  important  critic’s  now  comprehensive  Shakespearean 


„  .  Tt}f  Triple  Bond:  Plays,  Mainly  Shakespearean,  in  Performance,  ed.  by  Joseph  G. 
University  Park  and  London:  Pennsylvania  State  U.P.  pp.  xiv  +  312  £7  30 
The  Living  Monument:  Shakespeare  and  the  Theatre  of  his  Time,  by  M.  C. 
Bradbrook.  Cambridge  and  London:  Cambridge  U.P.  pp.  xv  +  287.  £8.50 
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interests.  But  it  is  an  oddly-shaped  book,  a  collection  of  lengthy  essays 
largely  previously  printed  elsewhere,  making  a  slightly  disconcerting  mix¬ 
ture  of  stimulating,  developed  and  rounded  statements  in  one  paragraph, 
and  teasing  brief  allusion  in  the  next.  Good  on  Macbeth,  King  Lear,  and 
the  trio  of  Othello,  Coriolanus  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  she  rises  through 
the  earlier  Romances  to  excellence  on  The  Tempest,  an  essay  that  should 
eventually  be  printed  as  the  introduction  to  a  text.  ‘Shakespeare  as  Col¬ 
laborator’  covers  Edward  III  and  Two  Noble  Kinsmen',  her  concluding 
chapter,  ‘Masque  and  Pastoral’,  on  Jonson’s  later  masques  and  on  Comus, 
is  full  of  unexpected  good  things. 

Madeline  Doran’s  Shakespeare’s  Dramatic  Language 11  is  also  largely  a 
collection  of  material  already  published  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  ‘six  dis¬ 
crete  essays,  and  a  general  opening  essay,  which  together  form  a  broad  and 
penetrating  look  at  the  union  of  style  and  drama  in  Shakespeare’.  Sure 
enough,  the  result  is  disappointing.  What  she  calls  the  play’s  ‘style’  turns 
out  to  be  her  ‘growing  sense  that  each  play.  .  .has  a  distinctive  quality.  .  .’. 
Her  opening  chapter,  which  disposes  of  the  1590’s  completely  in  thirty 
pages,  is  elegiacally  old-fashioned  and  conventional.  The  best  is  a  new 
essay  on  proper  names  in  Julius  Caesar,  where  the  method  of  the  language- 
trail  brings  helpful  insights.  An  undemanding,  older-Shakespeare,  rather 
fireside-and-slippers  book,  sweet  to  be  with  after  the  Wall  Street  urgencies 
of  the  raucous  younger  set.  It  is  good  that  nothing  can  shake  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  her  Endeavours  of  Art. 

The  Strong  Necessity  of  Time:  The  Philosophy  of  Time  in  Shakespeare 
and  Elizabethan  Literature 12  is  by  G.  F.  Waller.  It  is  a  well-studied  topic, 
as  he  himself  notes.  What  does  he  do  that  is  not  done  by  Frederick  W. 
Turner’s  Shakespeare  and  the  Nature  of  Time  ( YW  52)  or  Ricardo  J. 
Quinones’  important  and  massive  The  Renaissance  Discovery  of  Time 
{YW  53)?  The  first  answer  is,  be  bad-tempered.  Waller  begins  by  attacking 
Quinones  most  intemperately,  clearing  his  ‘historiographical  crudities’  off 
the  patch,  calling  his  ‘impressionistic  quasi-Burckhardtian  historiography’ 
‘disastrous’  in  order  to  make  room  for  his  own  thesis,  which  is  no  less  than 
‘the  whole  theological  dimension  to  the  Renaissance  discovery  of  time’.  A 
large  subject  indeed  for  172  large-type  pages,  including  ‘Shakespeare  and 
Elizabethan  literature’  to  boot.  Alas,  what  is  offered  to  replace  Quinones’ 
constantly  stimulating  thought  is  only  a  series  of  rapid  dashes  about  the 
territory  using  natty  quotations  and  leaping  with  crude  generalities.  Waller 
declares  his  subject  to  be  ‘fascinating,  important,  and  elusive’.  It  remains 
all  three. 

Irene  Naef  writes  Die  Lieder  in  Shakespeares  Komodien:  Gehalt  und 
Funktion13 .  The  book  could  have  done  with  a  sideways  look  at  contem¬ 
porary  non-dramatic  song,  and  a  little  more  about  the  effect  of  cast- 
changes:  but  it  does  take  recent  work  forward,  in  elegant  lucid  exposition, 
and  illuminates  the  plays  most  refreshingly.  She  shows  the  change  from 


11  Shakespeare’s  Dramatic  Language,  by  Madeline  Doran.  Wisconsin:  Wisconsin 
U.P.  pp.  x  +  253.  £8.25. 

12  The  Strong  Necessity  of  Time:  The  Philosophy  of  Time  in  Shakespeare  and 
Elizabethan  Literature,  by  G.  F.  Waller.  The  Hague:  Mouton.  pp.  176.  G  39. 

13 Die  Lieder  in  Shakespeares  Komo dien:  Gehalt  und  Funktion,  von  Irene  Naef. 
{Schweiz er  Anglistische  Arbeiten,  Band  86).  Bern:  Francke  Verlag.  pp.  371.s.Fr.  34. 
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purely  dramatic  function  in  the  earliest  comedies,  ‘giving  the  action  a  new 
turn  or  a  fresh  impulse’,  to  the  ‘artistic  perfection’  of  the  songs  of  the 
mature  comedies,  where  the  union  of  song  and  play  is,  one  might  say, 
symbiotic.  The  Winter’s  Tale  songs  are  psychologically  motivated,  and  The 
Tempest  consummates  the  earlier  and  later  uses.  The  chapter  on  Merry 
Wives  is  especially  useful.  The  heart  of  the  book  is  very  properly  an  analysis 
of  the  relation  of  songs  to  drama  in  Much  Ado,  As  You  Like  It  and  Twelfth 
Night,  made  with  love  and  understanding.  Nan  Cooke  Carpenter,  in  a 
rambling  and  wide-ranging  essay  ( RenD )  ‘Shakespeare  and  Music:  Un¬ 
explored  Areas’ sees  the  necessary  limitations  of  Sternfield,  Seng  and  Long, 
and  touches  lightly  on  many  topics  of  recent  interest  under  her  heading. 

Two  more  general  foreign  language  studies  should  be  mentioned  here: 
Manuel  Angel  Conejero’s  Shakespeare:  Orden  y  Caos14  deals  largely  with 
themes  of  love  and  sex,  considering  the  strength  of  feminine  and  the  im¬ 
maturity  of  masculine  love,  as  well  as  sexual  disgust  and  the  chaos  and 
order  of  emotion  in  both  plays  and  poems.  Alexander  A.  Anikst’s  book  on 
Shakespeare15  is  available  only  in  Russian,  though  a  section  is  offered  in 
German  as  ‘Ideal  und  Wirklichkeit’  (SJW),  his  influence  already  showing 
strongly  in  references  in  other  articles  by  East  German  critics,  amongst 
whom  in  SJW  are  Anselm  Schlosser  on  Shakespeare  as  challenger  and 
anticipator  (‘Shakespeare  als  Infragesteller  und  Voransdenker’),  Gunther 
Klotz  on  ‘Geschichtliche  Bewegung  und  Tragodie’  (‘Historical  Movements 
and  Tragedy  ),  and  Wilhelm  Gimus  and  Ursula  Puschel,  both  concerned 
with  Shakespearean  links  with  revolution,  the  former  in  ‘Shakespeare 
Mitten  in  den  Revolutionen’,  the  latter  on  the  idea  of  the  peasants’  revolt: 

‘  “Ein  Bauer  Lehnt  sich  Auf”:  Marginalien  zum  Thema  “Shakespeare 
zwischen  zwei  Revolutionen”  ’.  The  influence  of  Shakespeare  on  a  Polish 
dramatist  is  the  concern  of  Mieczyslaw  Brahmer’s  ‘Entre  Shakespeare  et 
l’Arioste:  Notes  sur  Balladyna  de  Slowacki’  ( RLC ). 

In  ‘The  Idea  of  Excellence  in  Shakespeare’  ( SQ ),  Madeline  Doran  con¬ 
siders  the  inexpressibility  topos,  suggesting  that  the  conception  of  incom¬ 
parable  reality  underlies  Shakespeare’s  presentation  of  all  those  women 
characters  excellent  in  beauty,  wit,  and  nature,  looking  particularly  at  the 
‘romantic’  plays. 

Richard  A.  Lanham’s  The  Motives  of  Eloquence:  Literary  Rhetoric  in 
the  Renaissance 16  sets  out  to  be  an  important  book.  It  fails,  but  incident¬ 
al  richnesses  give  it  some  value.  The  argument,  once  it  gets  past  the  very 
obvious,  is  difficult  to  grasp  because  of  a  serious  weakness  in  the  concept¬ 
ual  base.  The  style  of  the  book  shows  off  vast  learning,  leaving  obscure 
Latin,  Greek,  Italian  and  French  untranslated  with  a  maddening  effect  of 
superiority,  referring  with  knowing  inwardness,  in  passing,  to  the  most 
obscure  mediaeval  writers  and  offering  ‘a  new  understanding  of  Renaissance 
literature  ,  no  less,  according  to  the  publishers,  (who  raise  doubts  about 
accuracy  by  referring  to  a  strange  invention  called  ‘The  Sunday  Times 

14 Shakespeare :  Orden  y  Caos,  by  Manuel  Angel  Conejero.  Valencia:  Fernando 
Torres,  pp.  245.  pb  275  escudos. 

15 Shakespeare -The  Playwright’s  Craft  (in  Russian),  by  Alexander  A.  Anikst 
Moscow,  1  974. 

16  The  Motives  of  Eloquence:  Literary  Rhetoric  in  the  Renaissance,  by  Richard 
A.  Lanham.  New  Haven  and  London:  Yale  U.P.  pp.  xi  +  234.  £9. 
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Literary  Supplement  (London)’).  Lanham’s  thesis  is  that  since  earliest 
times  there  has  been  a  war  between  the  philosophers’  high  seriousness  and 
the  rhetoricians’  more  profound  frivolity.  Surely  there  needs  no  professor 
from  California  to  tell  us  this?  So  a  chapter  like  ‘The  Self  as  Middle  Style: 
Cortegiano’  seems  to  say  no  more  than  the  obvious,  with  clever  flashes,  as 
do  his  chapters  on  the  difference  between  Plato  and  Ovid,  which  has  been 
noticed  before,  and  on  Chaucer,  and  Rabelais.  But  he  also  discusses  Venus 
and  Adonis,  The  Rape  of  Lucre  ce ,  the  Sonnets,  and  Hamlet.  He  is  clever  on 
Venus,  postulating,  again  in  passing,  the  need  for  a  third  term  to  occupy 
the  middle  ground  between  the  two  figures— a  Pandarus,  in  fact.  He  has 
read  well  in  the  Sonnet-literature,  and  re-tells  the  latest  understandings 
with  some  brilliance.  But  he  is  surely  wrong  to  say  that  the  Sonnets  ‘are 
calculated  to  display  the  sonneteer  in  a  favourable  light,  youth  and  lady  in 
a  mottled  shade’.  That  is  to  miss,  in  an  argument  entirely  about  duplicities, 
some  of  the  most  telling  duplicities  of  all.  Then,  on  Hamlet,  all  his  theory 
reveals  is  that  the  play  makes  play  with  rhetoric  as  well  as  seriousness.  And 
on  ‘the  Henriad ’  (mostly  Henry  V)  he  finds  ‘an  oscillation.  .  .to  trigger  the 
in-and-out  process  of  viewing  the  self’. 

This  book  is  worth  reading  for  the  sake  of  the  many  brilliant  remarks. 
Yet  it  is,  as  so  often  with  a  study  of  this  kind,  flawed  because  it  imposes. 
The  thesis  is  more  learned  than  one  often  finds,  but  it  still  remains  restrict¬ 
ive.  Lanham  hinges  his  argument  on  a  remark  by  C.  S.  Lewis,  at  whom  he 
then  sneers:  ‘A  religious  dogmatist  and  a  delayed  Victorian,  he  recoiled 
instinctively  against  the  whole  idea  of  rhetorical  man’.  Lanham  focusses 
the  reader’s  eyes  firmly  on  himself  as  a  super-clever  theorist.  What  signifi¬ 
cance  this  book  has  lies  in  the  end  in  the  resonances  set  up  by  the  presence 
of  the  books  under  discussion. 

G.  L.  Brook’s  unpretentious,  hard-working,  craftsmanly  book  in  The 
Language  Library  series,  The  Language  of  Shakespeare 17  is  going  to  be 
useful  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  is  of  course  essential  that  the  general 
reader  should  be  alert  to  the  fact  that  Shakespeare’s  language,  in  voca¬ 
bulary,  grammar  and  syntax,  is  very  different  from  our  own  (for  the  dire 
results  of  failing  to  observe  this  elementary  point  at  a  supposedly  high 
academic  level  see  the  last  item  reviewed  under  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
below).  But  for  the  same  general  reader,  despair  soon  sets  in:  there  are  so 
many,  so  many  unsuspected  differences— where  to  begin?  The  answer  now 
is,  ‘with  Brook’.  A  fourteen-page  word-list-cum-index  makes  a  manageable 
starting  point.  The  chapter  on  ‘Words  and  their  Meanings’  can  be  read 
straight  through  with  enjoyment  and  profit.  Brook  deals  with  syntax, 
accidence,  word-formation,  pronunciation,  spelling  and  punctuation, 
metre,  rhetoric  and  finally  ‘Dialects,  Registers  and  Idiolects’.  Not  a  book 
for  the  specialist  Shakespeare-language-man  (though  every  editor  should 
have  one),  it  is  a  book  to  recommend  to  students. 

In  a  discussion  of  fiction,  ‘Zur  Zeitgenossischen  aufnahme  des  Elisa- 
bethanischen  “Romans”:  Nashes  Unfortunate  Traveller  in  der  Literatur 
der  Shakespeare-Epoche’  (Anglia),  Werner  von  Koppenfels  draws  on 
examples  from  Henry  VI,  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  and  Troilus  and 
Cressida. 


11  The  Language  of  Shakespeare,  by  G.  L.  Brook.  Andre  Deutsch.  pp.  231.  £5.95 
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Amongst  surveys  of  work  on  Shakespeare,  F.  David  Hoeniger’s  ‘Shake¬ 
speare’s  Romances  since  1958’  ( ShS )  picks  up  from  Philip  Edwards’s  in 
Volume  1 1 ;  while  Kenneth  Muir,  Jeanne  Addison  Roberts  and  Norman 
Sanders  consider  respectively  Tragedies,  Comedies  and  Histories  ( ShakS ) 
and  in  the  same  place  Herbert  Berry’s  ‘Americans  in  the  Playhouse’  assesses 
American  contributions  to  the  study  of  the  Elizabethan  stage.  Two  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  series  Studies  on  Voltaire  and  the  Eighteenth  Century  should 
be  mentioned:  Andre  Michel  Rousseau  in  L’Angleterre  et  Voltaire  (vols. 
145-7)  is  particularly  pertinent  in  the  section  ‘The  Battle  over  Shakespeare’, 
while  James  C.  Nicholls  in  presenting  Mme.  Riccoboni’s  Letters  to  David 
Hume,  David  Garrick  and  Sir  Robert  Liston,  1  764-1  783  (vol.  149)  offers 
details  about  an  adaptation  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  played  in  France  in  1770 
and  news  of  the  projected  complete  translation,  which  failed  despite  her 
sympathy  to  convince  Riccoboni:  Othello’s  faults  wounded  nature,  while 
The  Tempest  might  be  an  amusing  show  but  was  a  tedious  tale. 

Two  curiosities,  one  of  value:  James  R.  Hoge,  Jr  has  produced  a  useful 
edition  of  Hallam  Tennyson’s  38-page  typescript  of  his  father’s  notes  on 
Shakespeare,  ‘Tennyson  on  Shakespeare:  his  Talk  about  the  Plays’  ( TSLL ). 
‘Tennyson  never  wavered  in  placing  Shakespeare  above  all  other  writers, 
and  the  influence  of  Shakespeare  on  his  poetry.  .  .can  scarcely  be  over¬ 
emphasised’.  The  poet’s  comments  vary  from  the  extremely  banal,  ‘Shake¬ 
speare’s  heroines  are  all  perfect  women’  to  the  acute,  as  on  Macbeth 
III.i.55-6  ‘My  Genius  is  rebuked;  as  it  is  said  Mark  Anthony’s  was  by 
Caesar ’-‘Fancy  a  Scotch  thane  saying  this,  and  at  such  a  time’:  and  to  the 
downright  puzzling,  as  to  why  Tennyson’s  eldest  son  was  ‘overcome  with 
laughter  at  Taming  of  the  Shrew  Ill.i.  “Fiddler  forbear.  .  ’  Thomas  M. 

Cran fill’s  wearisomely  long  ‘Flesh’s  Thousand  Natural  Shocks  in  Shake¬ 
speare  (TSLL)  tells  us  that  ‘Dental  problems  could  not  have  been  much  of 
a  laughing  matter  to  Shakespeare  s  contemporaries'.  He  gives  an  uninten¬ 
tionally  comic  catalogue  of  physical  ailments  in  the  whole  of  Shakespeare 
and  his  ‘use’  of  them.  ‘Medical  scientists  today  also  conclude  that  old 
people  suffering  from  arteriosclerosis,  atherosclerosis  or  a  series  of  small 
strokes  are  extremely  susceptible  to  tears’-hence,  believe  it  or  not, 
Shakespeare’s  weeping  old  men;  for  example,  Humphrey  Duke  of  Glouc¬ 
ester  in  2  Henry  VI  ‘after  his  wife,  Eleanor  Cobham,  has  been  convicted’. 
Might  not  there  be,  perhaps,  some  other  cause?  Throughout  thirty  three 
pages  one  weeps  for  Shakespeare,  subjected  to  such  card-indexed  myopia. 

In  CritQ,  D.  J.  Palmer  and  Michael  Taylor  survey  a  few  books  they 
consider  important  in  Shakespeare  studies  in  the  last  ten  years.  In  ShN 
W.  R.  Elton  cheeringly  de-Christianizes  Shakespeare-or  rather,  Shakespeare 
critics-in  an  address  to  the  International  Shakespeare  Association  Congress. 

‘Will  there  ever  be  an  end  to  Shakespeare  scholarship?’  asks  SN  des¬ 
pairingly.  ‘Every  regional  and  national  meeting’  [in  USA,  of  MLA]  ‘is  well 
supplied  with  scholarly  papers  on  Shakespeare’.  Maybe:  but  the  word 
‘scholarly’  seems  to  have  shifted  its  meaning.  Many  of  such  ‘papers’  are  at 
a  level  little  higher  than  the  ordinary  British  undergraduate  essay.  Though 
J.  Leeds  Barroll  in  ShakS  can  assert  dogmatically,  ‘Shakespeare  criticism  is 
one  world’,  such  enormous  differences  of  approach  appear  to  anyone  who 
surveys  the  whole  field  that  there  must  be  doubts  about  whether  we  are  all 
writing  about  the  same  man’s  plays.  In  1976,  Shakespeare  studies  are  in  an 
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odd  state.  Thus  PMLA  in  its  new  policy  has  now  printed  71  major  articles 
in  its  first  two  years,  only  one  of  which  was  on  Shakespeare,  the  shockingly 
wrong-headed  piece  by  Roy  W.  Battenhouse  on  Falstaff  {YW  56).  Never 
before  have  there  been  so  many  articles,  or  so  few  worth-while  books. 
Fashion  dictates,  especially  in  America;  where  it  is  noticeable  that  even 
Shakespeare  criticism  is  penetrated  by  that  peculiar  myth  of  American 
thought,  the  total  collapse  of  the  UK,  now  said  to  be  taking  place. 

Four  studies  of  the  tragedies  approach  their  subject  in  very  different 
ways.  The  most  conventional  is  Larry  S.  Champion’s18,  which  examines 
twelve  plays  from  Titus  Andronicus  to  Antony  and  Cleopatra  to  show 
Shakespeare’s  developing  complexity  of  tragic  form,  the  recurring  tech¬ 
niques  by  which  he  establishes  and  develops  that  idea  of  tragedy  which 
conceives  of  failure  of  a  particular  nature  as  mysteriously  a  kind  of  pro¬ 
gress,  success  or  enlightenment.  Although  Champion  talks  of  his  ‘thesis’, 
the  very  diversity  of  other  studies  which  he  cites  suggests  how  general  that 
thesis  is,  so  that  if  he  is  often  perceptive  he  is  rarely  original,  while  conse¬ 
quent  on  the  idea  of  Shakespeare’s  development  is  a  failure  to  characterise 
the  individuality  of  the  earlier  plays.  On  Titus  Andronicus  Champion  is 
generally  good:  he  points  to  its  narrative  rather  than  dramatic  development 
and  finds  Titus’s  own  behaviour  horrifyingly  anomalous  in  the  last  two 
scenes.  He  points  to  Titus’s  treatment  of  the  Clown  and  claims  no  one  has 
noticed  the  brutality  of  this  before.  Yet  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  we 
believe  the  reality  of  the  Clown’s  death  (or  at  least  his  suffering),  while  he 
also  says  little  about  the  play’s  Romanitas,  partly  because  he  considers 
analysis  of  the  play  largely  futile  ‘did  it  not  provide  a  base  from  which  to 
measure  and  evaluate  the  nature  of  Shakespeare’s  growth  as  a  tragic  play¬ 
wright’,  so  losing  its  quiddity.  Once  in  the  main  stream  of  the  tragedies, 
Champion  charts  a  surer  course:  in  Julius  Caesar,  for  instance,  he  focuses 
on  Brutus’s  naive  idealism,  which,  blinding  him  to  Iris  own  egoistical 
nature,  allows  his  manipulation  first  by  Cassius,  then  by  Antony.  He  also 
explores  the  audience’s  shift  from  an  absorbing  emotional  identification  to 
an  understanding  of  his  inner  corrosion.  This  interest  in  audience  response, 
found  throughout,  provides  a  link  with  E.  A.  J.  Honigmann’s  study19, 
which  succeeds  better  because  it  ploughs  a  narrower  furrow.  Yet  even  here 
one  can  feel  that  what  is  said  is  indisputable  rather  than  original:  a  response 
confirmed  by  Champion’s  assumptions  about  manipulation  of  response. 
What  Honigmann  does,  though,  is  to  consider  first  the  problems  of  discus¬ 
sing  response  and  then  to  analyse,  often  illuminatingly ,  particular  charac¬ 
ters  and  situations.  Allowing  all  the  difficulties  involved,  Honigmann  yet 
points  to  the  way  our  attitude  to  the  Fool’s  repeated  ‘Nuncle’  shifts  as  we 
learn  its  function,  while  the  whole  play  gives  us  a  sense  of  flux  in  response. 
This  leads  to  discussion  of  character  and  the  problems  of  talking  and  think¬ 
ing  about  it,  especially  problems  of  role  and  the  ‘real’  character,  Honigmann 
urging  the  importance  of  Bradley  in  originally  identifying  so  much  that  is 
crucial  in  this  respect.  Shifting  responses  to  Brutus  (who  has  an  almost 

18 Shakespeare’s  Tragic  Perspective,  by  Larry  S.  Champion.  Athens,  Georgia: 

Georgia  U.P.  pp.  279.  $11.  ,  . 

19  Shakespeare:  Seven  Tragedies-The  Dramatist’s  Manipulation  of  Response,  by 

E.  A.  J.  Honigmann.  Macmillan,  pp.  viii  +  215.  £7.95. 
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uniformly  bad  press  nowadays)  are  charted  well:  the  way  his  ‘high-minded 
reflectiveness  gradually  shades  off  into  self-righteousness,  even  arrogance’, 
yet  once  this  is  established,  Shakespeare,  aiming  at  a  mixed  response, 
drives  the  audience  in  another  direction,  through  Lucius  for  example,  who 
reminds  us  of  Brutus’s  gentleness  and  his  inner  self  when  the  danger  of 
forgetting  it  is  greatest.  Perhaps  the  best  section  is  on  Iago  and  his  motive¬ 
hunting:  Honigmann  argues  that  motives  are  central  to  audience  response, 
that  Iago  forever  nudges  us  towards  them,  while  he  also  stresses  Iago’s 
sexual  imagery,  which  suggests  perverted  satisfaction  in  what  he  does, 
besides  linking  with  his  class  feeling. 

Like  Champion  and  Honigmann,  Skulsky20  can  be  seen  as  concerned 
with  audience  response.  His  thesis  is  an  exciting  one,  since  he  investigates 
our  fear  ‘that  we  shall  be  compelled  by  what  the  character  does  and  suffers 
to  give  up  as  nonsense  or  fiction  the  premises  on  which.  .  .we  ground  our 
concern  for  [a  character’s]  moral  integrity’.  We  become  involved  with  a 
character,  wish  him  well  by  his  own  lights,  ‘but  soon  we  are  troublingly 
aware  how  deeply  that  character  is  in  danger  of  being  corrupted  or  made 
monstrous  by  his  own  specious  ideals’.  He  looks  primarily  at  Hamlet, 
Measure  for  Measure,  King  Lear  and  Othello.  On  Hamlet,  for  instance,  he 
suggests  that  the  Prince  ‘suffers  from  a  tragic  delusion  of  insight  into  other 
minds’.  The  play  finally  discredits  Hamlet  (Eleanor  Prosser  is  invoked, 
though  Skulsky  never  quite  commits  himself  to  her  view  of  the  Ghost),  the 
playwright  as  elsewhere  denying  us  the  luxury  of  righteous  judgement, 
whether  on  situation  or  character.  The  book’s  strengths  in  argument  and 
persuasion  are  qualified  by  a  clumsiness  of  style.  The  most  stimulating  and 
controversial  of  these  four  works  is  Michael  Long’s  The  Unnatural  Scene21 . 
At  times  Long  enforces  an  idea  formulated  by  James  Smith  (see  YW  1974) 
that  Shakespearean  comedy  and  tragedy  are  different  in  degree  rather  than 
kind:  yet  he  also  stresses  that  there  is  a  basic  structural  principle  in  the 
comedies  (Long  finds  C.  L.  Barber  the  critic  most  useful  here)  and  seeks 
the  thought  model  which  underlies  Shakespearean  tragedy  by  analysis, 
stressing  that  he  did  not  begin  investigation  from  a  model.  As  he  progres¬ 
sed,  the  plays  illuminated  each  other  more  than  expected,  they  connected 
more  closely  with  the  world  of  festive  comedy  than  he  thought,  while 
social-psychological  analysis  of  human  cultures  made  in  the  imagery  was 
of  formidable  detail  and  coherence.  Long  argues  that  we  have  to  rediscover 
Shakespearean  tragedy  (he  draws  on  Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche,  who 
offer  ‘a  way  of  thinking  about  the  dynamics  of  social  and  personal  life 
which  parallels  that  of  Shakespeare’),  where  Shakespeare  sets  the  non¬ 
human  natural  world  of  the  uncontrollably  kinetic  over  against  the  struc¬ 
tured  and  institutionalized  world  of  human  culture;  in  the  dramas  ‘minds 
which  are  invaded  and  inundated  by  energies  which  disrupt  and  a  know¬ 
ledge  which  bewilders  sink  below  the  level  of  their  society’s  “normality” 
to  find  a  volatile,  kinetic  world  of  the  destructive  and  the  absurd  to  which 
accommodation  is  nearly  impossible’.  Long  takes  Brutus  as  an  example, 
arguing  that  against  his  complete  futility  and  desolation,  to  describe  him 

Spirits  Finely  Touched:  The  Testing  of  Value  and  Integrity  in  Four  Shakespear- 
ean  Plays,  by  Harold  Skulsky.  Athens,  Georgia:  Georgia  U.P.  pp.  288.  $12. 50. 

The  Unnatural  Scene:  A  Study  in  Shakespearean  Tragedy,  by  Michael  Lone 
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as  ‘civilized’  makes  us  aware  of  radical  limitations.  Brutus’s  sterility  and 
ennui,  baleful  qualities,  the  dismal  course  of  his  life,  show  again  and  again 
his  distance  from  the  basic  energies  to  which  Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche 
recall  us.  This  is  good  and  Long  shows  characteristic  sensitivity  by  pointing 
also  to  a  peculiarly  Shakespearean  compassion  with  which  the  German 
philosophers  cannot  be  of  help.  Often  one  wishes  to  quarrel  with  interpre¬ 
tations  of  plays  or  points  of  detail:  the  excellent  investigation  of  the  ethos 
of  Othello  is  weakened  by  the  claim  on  Cassio’s  drunkenness  that  ‘this 
culture  cannot  contain  so  ordinary  a  manifestation  of  man’s  physicality’, 
when  the  dramatic  circumstances  are  of  equal  importance  here.  The  Duke 
in  Measure  for  Measure  is  reduced  to  the  very  sorry  creature  that  now 
seems  obligatory  in  extreme  reaction  against  him  as  personified  Grace 
Divine.  But  on  the  propensity  to  collapse  in  Venetian  society;  on 
Desdemona’s  Courtesy  role,  that  leaves  her  unable  to  cope  with  Othello’s 
brutalized  and  discourteous  behaviour;  on  Emilia’s  final  behaviour,  which 
‘represents  human  capacities  far  beyond  the  range  of  anyone  bred  in  the 
mores  of  Venice’,  Long  seems  eminently  right  and  his  method  pays  off  on 
Coriolanus,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  and  King  Lear.  He  sees  ‘strong  pessimism’ 
as  the  tone  of  this  last,  finding  apotheosis  not  only  in  Lear’s  repeated 
‘Never,  never,  never.  .  .’  but  also  in  his  and  Cordelia’s  articulation  of  the 
Supreme  Fiction  of  spring;  he  concludes  that  at  bottom  King  Lear  is  ‘a 
great  vision  of  the  spring  as  seen  by  a  North  European  man’.  Long  inter¬ 
prets  tone  too  readily,  leaves  much  out,  and  can  be  convinced  by  his  own 
onrush  of  rhetoric,  yet  the  book  is  alive. 

Herbert  R.  Coursen  Jr’s  Christian  Ritual  and  the  World  of  Shakespeare’s 
Tragedies 22  is  a  big,  ambitious  book,  which  ‘does  not  attempt  to  defend 
the  questionable  thesis  that  Shakespeare’s  is  “Christian  Tragedy”  ’,  but 
instead  explores  some  of  the  ‘received  religious  tradition  as  one  of  the 
sources  of  his  drama’.  Professor  Coursen  begins  encouragingly  by  writing 
of  his  chosen  plays  ‘they  are  primarily  great  drama’,  but  lie  then  goes  a 
long  way  away  from  them.  He  studies  Richard  II,  Hamlet,  Othello,  King 
Lear,  Macbeth  and,  surprisingly,  The  Tempest ,  only  after  trying,  and  it 
must  be  said,  failing,  to  show  that  the  Eucharist  ‘informs  the  distinct 
rhythms  of  each  play’,  is  ‘central  to  an  understanding  of  why  these  plays 
are  tragedies’.  The  choice  of  tragedy  is  arbitrary.  The  connection  with  the 
Elizabethan  communion  service  is  forced.  Two  distinct  books  are  loosely 
stitched  together  here.  One-potentially  quite  a  good  one-on  some  plays; 
and  another,  here  very  sketchy,  on  the  Anglican  sacrament.  He  is  quite 
inadequate  on  the  sharpness  of  the  sixteenth-century  eucharistic  debates. 
His  argument  proceeds  by  the  now-fashionable  American  method  of 
stepping-stones  of  remarks  by  a  host  of  other  critics:  ‘As  Fiedler  says.  .  . 
Arthur  Sewell,  however.  .  .’.  The  result,  the  feeling  that  the  writer  is  fight¬ 
ing  for  a  hearing,  probably  reflects  a  fundamental  uncertainty. 

Two  specialized  studies  concentrate  on  aspects  of  religion  and  drama. 
Edmund  Creeth23  links  The  Pride  of  Life  and  the  Macro  plays  as  dramatic 
forms  demonstrating  either  temptation,  sin,  and  recognition  leading  to 


32 Christian  Ritual  and  the  World  of  Shakespeare's  Tragedies,  by  Herbert  R. 
Coursen  Jr.  Lewisburg  and  London:  Bucknell  U.P.  and  Associated  U.P.  pp.  441. £8  25. 
23 Mankynde  in  Shakespeare,  by  Edmund  Creeth.  Athens,  Georgia.  Georgia  U.P. 
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redemption  or  vanity,  recognition,  and  salvation  in  death  to  Macbeth , 
Othello  and  King  Lear,  suggesting  them  as  direct  models  that  Shakespeare 
chose  to  use  in  one  phase  of  his  career  for  three  contiguous  tragedies. 
Creeth  argues  that  the  conventional  tracing  of  morality  connections  with 
Elizabethan  tragedy  wrongly  ignores  these  earlier  dramas  of  Mankind,  for 
Shakespeare’s  three  major  explorations  ‘shape  themselves  according  to  one 
of  the  two  designs  of  Mankynde’s  experience’.  Even  if  one  is  not  entirely 
convinced  by  his  historical  arguments  (compounded  by  the  admitted 
absence  of  a  large  proportion  of  The  Pride  of  Life)  he  does  make  a  case  for 
critical  illumination  of  the  plays  by  looking  at  them  from  this  new  angle  of 
relationship.  Objections  might  be  made,  for  instance,  to  the  parallel 
between  Lear  and  a  ‘moribund’  King  in  The  Pride  of  Life  (its  first  editor’s 
title  is  perceptive  enough  about  the  central  character’s  condition)  and  to 
the  failure  of  Strength  and  Health  (they  can  scarcely  be  ‘false’  in  the  sense 
Goneril  and  Regan  are,  especially  since  we  have  only  what  the  Prologue 
tells  us  of  their  defeat),  but  even  as  analogue,  if  the  parallel  were  not 
accepted,  there  are  interesting  suggestions  about  Shakespeare’s  shaping  of 
material.  Better  still  is  Robert  G.  Hunter’s  study24,  partly  because  its 
writing  is  more  sprightly,  even  plot  summary  affording  entertainment.  He 
presents  the  hypothesis  that  a  necessary  cause  for  the  ability  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethans  to  write  great  tragedy  ‘was  the  impact  on  their  minds  of  some  of 
the  more  striking  ideas  of  the  Protestant  Reformation’.  He  explores  the 
interplay  of  versions  of  free-will  and  predestination,  which  are  part  of  the 
mystery  of  God’s  judgments  in  man’s  salvation  and  damnation:  beginning 
with  the  French  fourteenth-century  miracle  play  of  Robert  le  Dyable,  of 
which  he  gives  a  highly  entertaining  account.  By  looking  at  this  and  at 
Nathaniel  Woodes’s  calvinist  The  Conflict  of  Conscience,  he  hopes  to  show 
what  Shakespeare’s  tragic  art  is  not,  before  going  on  to  dramatic  render¬ 
ings  of  God’s  judgments  in  Richard  III,  Hamlet,  Othello,  Macbeth  and 
King  Lear.  Hunter’s  mind  is  alert  and  subtle  (a  fine  distinction  between 
the  Machiavel  like  Richard  III  or  Iago  and  the  Machiavellian  like  Boling- 
broke  or  Octavius),  producing  excellent  discussion  on,  for  instance, 
Richard  III  as  actor,  as  scourge,  and  as  in  some  sense  pitiable,  since  how 
can  we  determine  whether  Richard’s  nocturnal  terrors  are  punishment  or 
grace  itself,  attempting  to  bring  him  to  contrition?  Hunter  illuminates 
Shakespeare  by  the  background  material  he  brings  so  skilfully  and  know¬ 
ledgeably  into  play. 

Marianne  L.  Novy  in  ‘  “And  You  Smile  Not,  He’s  Gagged:”  Mutuality 
in  Shakespearean  Comedy’  (PQ)  makes  a  stab  at  the  fashionable  game  of 
role-playing  analysis.  It  is  more  rewarding  than  many  in  its  exposition  of 
relationships  in  Twelfth  Night.  ‘It  is  more  than  a  coincidence  that  the  plots 
of  so  many  of  these  comedies  involve  happy  endings  brought  about  in  part 
because  characters  respond  when  they  are  led  to  imagine  that  others  are 
dependent  on  their  love:  the  members  of  the  audience  are  likewise  led  to 
realize  the  play’s  dependence  on  their  appreciation.  .  .’ 

The  most  outstanding  criticism  of  the  comedies  of  this  decade,  many 
are  now  beginning  to  realise,  is  in  the  introductions  by  Anne  Barton  to 


2  *  Shakespeare  and  the  Mystery  of  God’s  Judgments,  by  Robert  G.  Hunter. 
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each  comedy  in  The  Riverside  Shakespeare.  From  The  Comedy  of  Errors 
to  Measure  to  Measure,  there  are  thirteen  beautifully  written  essays  which 
make  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  hundreds  of  critical  pieces  on  the  comedies 
elsewhere  this  decade  seem  very  small  indeed.  On  each  play  one  finds  her 
wise,  helpful,  mature,  delicately  pointing  all  the  time  to  what  is  happening 
in  the  drama.  She  is  exceptionally  valuable  on  the  earlier  comedies,  one 
feels,  until  the  mature  comedies  come  along,  when  her  capacity  to  be 
modest  in  tone  but  at  the  same  time  greatly  informative  becomes  even 
more  something  to  treasure.  Here  is  ‘gentle  Shakespeare’  indeed.  An  extra¬ 
ordinary  accumulation  of  learning  is  lightly  carried.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
do,  and  she  makes  it  all  seem  so  easy.  What  a  pity  the  stifling  pedantry  of 
the  illustrations  the  editors  placed  to  accompany  her  pieces  are  so  insensit¬ 
ively  jarring— and,  in  the  case  of  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  flatly  contradict 
what  she  has  written. 

Only  one  book  on  the  Roman  plays  is  to  hand:  Michael  Platt’s  Rome 
and  Romans  According  to  Shakespeare25 .  Platt  concentrates  on  Lucrece, 
Coriolanus  and  Julius  Caesar  because  his  concern  is  with  the  Republic; 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  is  treated,  but  Titus  Andronicus  excluded.  He 
handles  the  works  almost  as  though  they  were  independent  of  an  author, 
at  least  in  terms  of  development,  and  virtually  without  reference  to  their 
different  forms:  their  development  is  treated  in  terms  of  the  Republic’s 
chronology,  not  the  dramatist’s,  which  can  be  odd.  There  is  also  virtually 
no  reference  to  sources  or  consideration  of  their  handling,  since  this  is 
Shakespeare’s  vision,  not  his  mediation  of  Plutarch’s.  The  method  pays  off 
with  Lucrece,  which  Platt  calls  an  epitome  of  epics,  and  he  is  interesting 
on  the  relationship  of  the  Argument  to  the  poem.  He  defends  the  laments 
on  Opportunity  and  Time  as  deliberately  written  to  be  admired  rather 
than  enjoyed;  and  argues  that  the  poem  gives  us  the  kind  of  rhetoric  per¬ 
mitted  and  encouraged  by  tyranny.  Platt’s  style  is  often  inhibiting  in  its 
literal  insistence  upon  metaphor:  ‘Now  we  must  enter  this  ancient  city  of 
Rome’,  where  in  fact  we  read  the  play  or  see  it  or  conceive  an  idea,  but 
don’t  enter  a  city.  On  Coriolanus  we  find  doubtful  interpretation  of  detail 
(is  the  hero  z/f-tempered?— and  the  temple  Coriolanus  proposes  is  to  the 
ladies,  not  their  embassy)  and  an  ingenious  but  surely  mistaken  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Belly  fable.  Yet  on  Coriolanus’s  character  this  kind  of  interpre¬ 
tation  suceeds  because,  with  the  help  of  Aristotle’s  comment  on  the  man 
who  tries  to  live  outside  the  city,  Platt  suggests  how  much  people’s  view  of 
the  hero  is  either  as  god  or  beast  while  the  play  makes  him  neither,  rather 
an  unhappy  citizen:  Coriolanus’s  hatred  of  the  body  politic  is  linked  to  his 
contempt  for  his  own  body. 

The  only  full  length  study  of  the  Romances  is  excellent.  Barbara  A. 
Mowat  insists  upon  the  strict  concern  of  her  title,  The  Dramaturgy  of 
Shakespeare’s  Romances 26  and  contrives  to  be  lively  and  illuminating. 
Pericles  is  dealt  with  only  briefly.  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  not 
at  all.  The  strangeness  of  a  pattern  and  the  way  the  plays  are 


25 Rome  and  Romans  According  to  Shakespeare,  by  Michael  Platt.  Salzburg 
Studies  in  English  Literature:  Jacobean  Drama  Studies  Vol.  51.  Salzburg:  Universitat 
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made  are  Mowat’s  concerns.  She  separates  the  Romances  from  the  Trage¬ 
dies,  contrasting  Othello’s  character  in  jealousy  with  Leontes’s,  Shakespeare 
in  his  handling  of  Cinthio  raising  the  theme  of  jealousy  to  tragic  intensity, 
whereas  throughout  the  ‘tragic’  section  of  The  Winter’s  Tale  Leontes’s 
character  is  in  keeping  with  the  pettiness  of  his  passion.  The  Romances  are 
new  in  kind,  the  audience  neither  closely  involved  with  the  suffering  of  the 
hero  (tragedy)  nor  consistently  shielded  from  such  suffering  (comedy).  In 
relation  to  this  concept  of  kind,  Mowat  argues  for  the  yoking  of  divergent 
theatrical  styles,  focusing  on  Cymbeline ,  where  in  I.v.  there  is  a  sudden 
shift  from  Shakespeare’s  normal  mature  style  of  representational  rather 
than  the  presentational:  the  dramatist  here  deliberately  takes  the  audience 
in  and  out  of  the  illusion  of  reality,  so  that  distortions  force  a  re-examina- 
tion  of  any  reading  that  equates  the  plays  with  the  real  world.  Yet  because 
Shakespeare  deceives  us,  as  the  characters  themselves  are  deceived,  ‘we  are 
placed  in  a  unique  relationship  to  the  experience  of  the  characters  in  the 
play,  and  can  feel  the  full  implications  of  the  fantastic  complexity  of  the 
appearance/reality  problem’.  Discussion  continues  with  the  power  of  story, 
and  the  ‘open  form  drama’  which  breaks  cause-and-effect  patterns,  aban¬ 
dons  generic  conventions  (compare  Philip  Edwards  in  his  edition  of 
Pericles,  above),  all  to  make  us  innocent  wondering  auditors.  The  sense  of 
wonder  is  linked  with  the  nature  of  the  Greek  Romances.  Shakespeare’s 
Last  Plays  free  death  from  its  tragic  connotations,  for  though  pervasive  it  is 
often  not  real  or  where  real  it  is  grotesque.  The  comparison  here  between 
Measure  for  Measure  and  The  Tempest  is  particularly  useful.  Mowat’s 
critical  language  can  be  too  flowery,  but  her  study  is  full  of  ideas. 

An  ‘offshoot’  is  a  rewriting  of  Shakespeare  which  adapts  or  transforms 
the  original,  yet  which  still  acknowledges  it:  Brecht’s  Coriolanus  is  an  off¬ 
shoot  and  so  is  Ionesco’s  Macbett  and  so  is  Sterne’s  Yorick-but  Webster’s 
handling  of  the  Duchess  of  Malfi’s  death  is  not.  So  Ruby  Cohn  defines  it  in 
her  study,  Modern  Shakespeare  Offshoots21 ,  though  she  deliberately 
narrows  her  concerns  from  this  opening  definition  to  contemporary  drama, 
to  offshoots  of  four  plays  ( Macbeth ,  Hamlet,  King  Lear,  The  Tempest), 
and  to  the  work  of  three  modern  dramatists  (Shaw,  Brecht,  Beckett)— 
though  there  is  consideration  of  fictional  offshoots  from  Hamlet,  essays 
from  King  Lear,  plus  examples  related  to  other  plays.  Cohn  confines  her¬ 
self  to  works  in  English,  French  and  German  and  her  dramatic  offshoots 
are  exclusively  plays:  no  mention  is  made,  for  example,  of  opera.  Even  so, 
a  vast  deal  of  ground  is  covered,  often  entertainingly,  and  there  is  a  real 
critical  intelligence  at  work:  on  Barbara  Garson’s  abysmal  MacBird!  Cohn 
distinguishes  between  its  production  success  and  its  ineptitude  as  both 
drama  and  parallel-for  amusement,  read  her  account  of  Hans  Henry 
Jahnn’s  Richard  III :  with  the  Princes  shut  alive  in  their  coffin,  Richard 
enters,  stabs  the  murderers  and,  alone,  ‘he  praises  God  and  plays  solitaire 
through  the  night’.  Less  happy  are  the  slips,  which  are  cumulative  and 
suggest  the  dangers  in  a  survey  of  this  size:  the  Hall/Barton  Wars  of  the 
Roses  was  four  plays  (not  eight)  adapted  as  three  and  was  in  the  repertoire 
before  1964;  the  1971  production  of  Coriolanus  was  at  the  Old  Vic,  not 


2 1  Modern  Shakespeare  Offshoots,  by  Ruby  Cohn.  Princeton:  Princeton  UP 
pp.  xi  +  42  6.  hb  £1  5.70,  pb  £6.20. 
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for  the  Old  Vic;  Barnardine,  not  Barrabas,  appears  in  Measure  for  Measure. 
Often  valuable  are  the  analyses  of  production  details,  and  throughout 
Cohn’s  interest  in  modern  theatre  is  paramount.  An  ‘offshoot’  to  be 
mentioned  here  is  Robert  Nye’s  FalstafJ 28 ,  a  novel  consanguineous  with 
James  White’s  Falstaff  Letters,  written  largely  as  the  knight’s  autobio¬ 
graphy,  begun  in  1459  in  his  eighty-first  year:  Sir  John’s  survival  is  only 
one  of  many  corrections  to  Shakespeare’s  history.  It  catches  the  Falstaffian 
tone  and  is  vastly  more  entertaining  (and  readable)  than  novels  like 
Anthony  Burgess’s  Nothing  Like  the  Sun. 

Accompanying  The  Riverside  Shakespeare  there  is  available  The  River¬ 
side  Treasury  of  Music,  two  long-playing  records.  They  divide  into  two 
sides  of  music  contemporary  with  Shakespeare,  one  side  for  English  music 
and  another  for  that  of  the  Continent.  Here  there  is  some  fine  music¬ 
making,  but  one  needs  to  hold  the  sleeve  in  hand  to  place  the  shortish 
pieces,  which  otherwise  clash  together.  A  further  side  is  given  to  music 
inspired  by  Shakespeare— two  fine  arias  from  Verdi’s  Otello,  and  music 
from  Britten’s  Dream  and  from  Handel.  The  fourth  side  is  a  waste— 
Mendelssohn,  Nicolai,  Berlioz,  joltingly  linked,  in  jarringly  different 
recording  registers.  And  why,  oh  why,  was  there  nothing  from  the  plays? 


5.  Shakespeare  in  the  Theatre 

Some  of  the  recent  concern  with  the  issue  of  Shakespeare  on  the  page 
as  against  Shakespeare  on  the  stage  seems  to  have  subsided,  partly  because 
many  productions  reviewed  were  ‘straight’  rather  than  ‘crooked’:  the  most 
analysed  and  castigated  performance,  John  Barton’s  King  John,  belongs  to 
the  1974  season  and  is  reviewed  at  leisure  rather  than  in  the  heat  of 
indignation  previously  recorded  in  this  chapter  (YW  1974  and  1975).  Peter 
Thomson’s  review,  ‘Towards  a  Poor  Shakespeare:  The  Royal  Shakespeare 
Company  at  Stratford  in  1975’  (ShS)  is  heartening  reading  after  his  earlier 
stints,  though  part  of  his  rejoicing  is  qualified  by  being  a  memorial  tribute 
to  Buzz  Goodbody,  whose  Hamlet  he  thought  a  disservice  to  call  hers, 
since  she  had  released  it  to  the  actors.  He  hails  it  as  a  major  exploration  of 
a  text:  and  unlike  Peter  Brook’s  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  it  is  imitable. 
Performed  in  a  bare  studio  (The  Other  Place),  it  belonged  in  its  physical 
context,  an  acting  area  about  ten  feet  deep,  with  the  actors  clearly  sharing 
a  room  with  the  audience.  Thomson  found  in  Ben  Kingsley’s  Hamlet  ‘the 
constant  testing  of  the  sound  of  the  words  against  their  meaning’  (compare 
Thomson’s  earlier  strictures  on  verse-speaking)  and  felt  that  ‘the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  The  Other  Place  over  the  last  two  years  offer  a  vital  criticism  of 
the  attitudes  that  still  govern  performances  in  the  main  house’.  The  four 
main  house  plays,  all  directed  by  Terry  Hands,  showed  ‘director’s  theatre’, 
though  there  was  much  to  admire,  in  details  for  instance  like  Bardolph’s 
execution  in  Henry  V.  The  revival  of  the  1968  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
was  too  frantic,  Ian  Richardson  as  Ford  inviting  us  to  watch  the  actor  at 
the  possible  expense  of  the  action.  The  season  opened  with  Henry  V, 
dubious  theatrical  wisdom,  since  Alan  Howard  later  in  the  season  almost 
inevitably  carried  Henry  back  into  Hal.  I  Henry  IV  seemed  hollow,  Hal 


28 Falstaff,  by  Robert  Nye.  Hamish  Hamilton,  pp.  450.  £3.95. 
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having  supplanted  Falstaff,  and  in  how  joyless  and  acerbic  a  manner,  his 
spoilsport  personality  confirmed  in  Part  II  where  Falstaff  and  Doll  were 
not  only  interrupted  but  wantonly  vilified  by  Hal  and  Poins.  Nonetheless 
scenes  were  paced  and  patterned  with  theatrical  sureness,  while  Brewster 
Mason’s  Falstaff,  who  actually  challenged  Douglas  at  Shrewsbury,  was 
more  appropriate  to  Part  II. 

Because  of  Shakespeare  Quarterly's  editorial  overhaul,  noted  last  year, 
Robert  Speaight’s  survey  has  now  drawn  level  with  Thomson’s  and  the 
comparison  is  often  interesting.  Speaight  found  Emrys  James  not  suited  to 
Henry  IV,  but  liked  Howard’s  Hal,  which  (he  saw  the  plays  in  chronological 
order,  apparently)  he  found  foreshadowing,  never  too  strongly,  his  Henry 
V,  a  prince  neither  prig  nor  hypocrite,  whose  affection  for  Falstaff  was  a 
diversion  of  which  he  was  half  ashamed.  There  was  a  tendency  through  the 
season  to  overuse  the  whole  space  of  the  stage,  even  when  intimacy  was 
demanded,  though  the  stage  hydraulics  were  successfully  employed  in  the 
siege  of  Harfleur.  Speaight  essentially  agrees  with  Thomson  about  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  and  compares  it  with  the  Mermaid  Theatre’s  ver¬ 
sion,  which  despite  discrepancy  of  styles  and  an  interpolated  scene  for  the 
three  Germans,  was  a  demonstration  of  Elizabethan  stagecraft.  Also  in 
London  were  the  Leeds  Playhouse  The  Tempest,  with  Paul  Scofield,  an 
active  protagonist,  and  Macbeth  from  Stratford,  a  tragedy  in  a  Christian 
context,  with  Duncan  High  Priest  as  well  as  King,  though  elsewhere  the 
metaphysical  suffered:  not  only  no  Banquo’s  ghost,  but  later  no  appari¬ 
tions.  At  Greenwich  Jonathan  Miller  produced  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well, 
making  Parolles  of  an  age  with  Bertram,  and  Measure  for  Measure,  in  a 
persuasive  and  entertaining  reading:  Isabella  returned  to  her  noviciate  and, 
in  a  year  Speaight  found  notable  for  shouting,  it  was  quiet.  Although  it 
will  be  noted  again  next  year,  this  reviewer  should  record  the  opening  in 
1976  of  the  St  George’s  Theatre  in  North  London,  the  creation  of  George 
Mur  cell.  A  converted  church,  the  auditorium  is  large,  excellently  seated, 
and  the  stage  is  open,  thrusting  into  the  auditorium,  with  an  adaptable 
balcony  based  on  Elizabethan  convention;  unlike  Shakespeare’s  Globe, 
though,  the  stage  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  total  seating  area  and  the 
pillars  obscure  a  good  deal.  Three  productions  were  seen  and  it  is  clear  that 
despite  an  emphasis  on  straightforward  Shakespeare,  the  company  lacks  a 
coherent  style  and  a  certainty  of  how  to  use  stage  conditions.  The  acoustics 
are  giving  some  trouble,  but  this  did  not  entirely  account  for  the  inaudibil¬ 
ity  of  many  characters:  even  an  excellent  actress  like  Rosemary  Leech  was 
incomprehensible  as  the  Nurse  in  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  best  performances 
were  by  the  best  actors:  Eric  Porter  as  Malvolio,  Alan  Badel  as  Richard  III 
-some  of  the  company  were  simply  inadequate,  but  for  consistent  excel¬ 
lence  special  mention  should  be  made  of  Ronnie  Stevens,  as  Feste,  Peter 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  Ely  and  Tyrell  in  Richard  III.  This  is  ‘actors’ 
theatre  ,  but  the  firm  hand  ot  a  director  is  still  needed  to  draw  something 
out  of  them.  There  is  a  useful  account  of  the  origins  and  intentions  of  the 
project  by  Dieter  Ramm  (NS).  The  opening  is  usefully  recorded  by  Michael 
Payne  ( SN ). 

In  North  America,  Berners  W.  Jackson  reviewed  ‘Shakespeare  at  Strat¬ 
ford,  Ontario,  1915’ (SQ),  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  and  The  Comedy 
of  Errors  (a  popular  repertory  choice  this  season)  being  played  very 
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successfully  in  a  proscenium  theatre  (ammunition  against  the  mindless 
trend  for  open  or  in-the-round  theatre),  both  directed  by  Robin  Phillips, 
the  former  sounding  much  like  his  Royal  Shakespeare  production.  The 
Comedy  of  Errors  had  added  music  and  songs,  but  a  text  intact  that 
allowed  the  touches  of  loneliness  and  bewilderment  that  give  a  perspective 
beyond  the  reach  of  farce.  In  the  Festival  Theatre,  Twelfth  Night  preserv¬ 
ed  a  balance  between  sunshine  and  black  comedy,  Sir  Andrew  clearly 
ruining  his  chance  with  Olivia  from  the  first  by  dressing  all  in  yellow. 
Measure  for  Measure  was  set  in  the  Vienna  of  Franz  Joseph,  the  low  level 
of  colour  making  Isabella’s  white  habit  as  startling  as  Mistress  Overdone’s 
scarlet.  The  Duke  was  played  as  an  enigma,  while  Isabella  showed  aware¬ 
ness  of  kinship  with  Angelo  and  the  prospect  of  marriage  to  the  Duke 
filled  her  with  physical  revulsion  (Isabella’s  revulsion  at  or  rejection  of  the 
Duke  is  now  fashionable  in  productions).  Shakespeare  Quarterly's,  other 
surveys  show  generally  a  level-headed  approach  to  Shakespeare  (compare 
some  of  the  monstrosities  cited,  YW  1974).  At  Monmouth,  Maine,  The 
Comedy  of  Errors  was  in  commedia  dell’arte  style  and  King  Lear  outstand¬ 
ingly  made  the  sub-plot  comment  on  the  main  plot,  though  it  was  distract¬ 
ing  to  have  the  Fool’s  hanged  body  brought  on  in  the  last  scene.  At 
Champlain,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  (another  popular  choice)  was 
directed  by  an  actor  who  believed  in  beginning  with  the  actors,  words,  and 
playing  space,  though  a  good  deal  of  byplay  was  encouraged,  while  in 
Timon  of  Athens  the  protagonist  was  played  as  a  truly  tragic  figure.  King 
Lear  at  Stratford,  Connecticut  opened  well,  with  the  daughters  flounder¬ 
ing  to  find  ways  of  dealing  with  the  unexpected,  but  then  sank;  The 
Winter’s  Tale  was  praised  highly,  even  for  its  theatrically  destructive  doub¬ 
ling  of  Hermione  and  Perdita,  Time  being  emphasised  by  his  persistent 
presence  and  marking  of  the  divisions  of  the  play  by  a  branch,  bare  at  first, 
then  leafy  (the  Bear  was  Time  in  a  mask).  In  Central  Park,  ‘concepts’  sank 
Hamlet,  which  visually  was  set  in  a  Police  State,  but  textually  offered  a 
Hamlet  whose  ‘antic  disposition’  was  on  from  the  first;  for  The  Comedy  of 
Errors,  set  in  the  1930s,  there  was  too  much  reliance  on  the  visual  and  on¬ 
stage  business.  New  York  also  offered  The  Tempest  in  a  loft,  where 
Prospero’s  opening  exposition  became  ‘a  musing  confession’.  Anthony 
Quayle,  directing  and  acting  in  Macbeth  in  Tennessee,  had  a  Lady  sexual 
rather  than  evil,  and  an  early  split  between  her  and  Macbeth  after  Duncan’s 
murder  was  emphasized.  The  influence  of  productions  was  found  at 
Alabama  where  Bolingbroke  played  the  Groom  at  Pomfret;  the  reviewer 
also  found  entertaining  a  Twelfth  Night  in  which  Orsino  and  court  were 
gay  and  the  ‘spirit  of  love’  speech  was  addressed  by  Orsino  in  his  bath  to  a 
rubber  duck  (bawdy  also  was  emphasized,  down  to  phallic  doorknobs). 
The  Odessa  Globe  cut  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  and  Troilus  and  Cressida 
to  two  hours  playing  time  each,  omitting  Pandarus’s  epilogue;  while  at 
Colorado  the  presentation  of  the  canon  was  completed  with  Cymbeline , 
plus  a  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  the  1830s,  more  Jane  Austen  in  the  event  than 
Stendhal,  and  As  You  Like  It.  At  Utah,  A.  Wilbur  Stevens  writes  in  strange 
terms  (‘The  roles  of  Antonio  and  Portia  became  overly  recessed  in  Adams’ 
conception’)  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Richard  II,  and  The  Two  Gentle¬ 
men  of  Verona.  Two  productions  of  I Henry  VI in  isolation  were  available: 
at  Oregon,  it  played  with  Romeo  and  Juliet,  All  s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  and 
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The  Winter’s  Tale,  and  despite  compression  and  omission  was  a  success  in 
many  points.  Stranger  still  is  Stephen  Booth’s  account  of  it.  amongst 
activities  in  California,  played  by  a  company  called  Birnam  Wood,  its 
members  anonymous,  the  box  office  manager  (a  woman)  playing  Jack 
Cade  [in  I  Henry  VII)  ;  Booth  felt  the  enterprise  entirely  successful, 
though  he  stresses  his  review  could  only  make  it  seem  awful.  In  writing  of 
other  productions,  including  a  disastrous  Macbeth  with  Charlton  Heston, 
Booth  also  considers  some  problems  of  reviewing,  though  it  would  be 
more  helpful  if  he  described  details  of  production  rather  than  simply 
admitting  the  difficulty  of  doing  so.  SN  records  a  staging  of  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew  on  a  Mississippi  show-boat,  in  Southern  dress.  ‘A  casual  glance’, 
the  play-bill  said,  ‘at  the  show-boat  setting  reveals  a  startling  similarity  to 
an  Elizabethan  stage-house’  [sic]  . 

For  Germany,  Armin-Gerd  Kuckhoff  surveys  East  Germany  in  1974 
(SJW)— eleven  separate  plays,  with  only  King  John  of  the  Histories  and 
Othello  of  the  major  Tragedies;  photographs  show  The  Tempest  and  Tim- 
on  of  Athens.  Christian  Janslin  does  the  same  for  West  Germany,  1975 
(5///)— twenty-two  separate  titles,  of  which  the  most  popular  were  As  You 
Like  It,  Twelfth  Night  and  Hamlet  (six  productions  each). 

Several  recent  productions  are  discussed  in  detail.  Christian  Janslin’s 
‘Das  Spiel  der  Machtigen:  Giorgio  Strehlers  Einrichtung  von  Henry  VI ’ 
( SJH )  considers  the  arrangement  of  the  trilogy  by  Strehler.  R.  L.  Small¬ 
wood’s  excellent  ‘Shakespeare  Unbalanced:  The  Royal  Shakespeare 
Company’s  King  John,  1974-5’  (SJH)  analyses  what  John  Barton  did, 
using  three  promptbooks  now  available:  he  argues  that  far  from  realising 
Barton’s  wish  to  increase  the  force  of  the  play,  the  vision  was  blurred, 
disastrously  for  instance  in  the  case  of  John’s  claim  to  the  throne,  by 
having  Richard’s  will  read  that  set  aside  Arthur.  The  result  was  to  confirm 
Shakespeare’s  rightness  in  handling  the  complexities  of  his  material.  More 
complimentary  is  James  Stredder  on  ‘John  Barton’s  Production  of  Richard 
II  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  1973’  (SJH),  again  able  to  draw  on  the  prompt¬ 
book  and  noting  changes  over  two  seasons  from  attendance  at  a  number  of 
performances.  A  more  historic  production  is  the  concern  of  Gunther 
Ruhle’s  ‘Der  Sommernachtstraum  Max  Reinhardts’  (SJH).  Ambitious  but 
not  very  illuminating  is  Robert  Hapgood’s  ‘The  Choreography  of  King 
Lear .  Patterns  of  Relationship  and  Isolation  in  Two  Recent  Productions  in 
the  United  States’  (SJH),  which  seeks  to  explore  how  the  philosophical 
theme  is  conveyed  in  stage  picture  and  movement.  Disappointing  in 
another  way  are  two  accounts  of  ‘Directing  the  Romances  (ShS):  Nick 
Shrimpton  on  The  Tempest  recognizes  the  problems,  but  says  little  about 
how  he  practically  solved  them,  while  Richard  Proudfoot  was  made  more 
aware  by  production  of  ‘Verbal  Reminiscence  and  the  Two-Part  Structure 
of  “I he  Winter’s  Tale”  ’,  but  again  has  few  production  details  as  such. 

An  edition  of  Henry  V29  relates  closely  to  Thomson’s  and  Speaight’s 
reviews:  as  well  as  the  working  text  of  the  play  (some  of  Terry  Hands’s 
comments  on  passages  omitted  are  very  insouciant),  there  are  articles  and 
notes  by  the  director,  designer,  composer,  actors  and  others,  plus  com- 


29  The  Royal  Shakespeare  Company’s  Production  of  Henry  V  for  the  Centenary 
Season ,  ed.  by  Sally  Beauman.  Oxford:  Pergamon.  pp.  264. 
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merits  from  critics  and  audience,  and  twenty-six  photographs.  Hands  sees 
it  as  a  play  full  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  but  Shakespeare’s  theatre  play 
par  excellence .  The  promptbook  of  an  earlier  Stratford  production  is 
presented  by  Michael  Mullin:30  a  large  and  splendidly  produced  volume, 
the  commonplace  nature  of  Shaw’s  promptbook  (whatever  the  success  of 
his  production)  fails  to  justify  its  elaborate  presentation.  It  is  laid  out  well: 
Shaw’s  notes  are  next  to  the  facsimile  pages  of  the  text  they  refer  to,  and 
there  are  many  photographs,  but  neither  Shaw’s  comments  nor  his  block¬ 
ings,  etc.,  illuminate  the  play  to  any  extent— information  of  the  order  of 
‘Witches  bow  to  M-  M  makes  slight  start’  scarcely  warrants  this  expense. 
Mullin  presents  it  all  expertly  enough  and  supplements  it  by  an  article, 

‘ Macbeth  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  1955’  ( ShakS ). 

The  role  of  the  producer  is  briefly  considered  by  Stanley  Wells  in 
‘Directors’  Shakespeare’  ( SJH ),  taking  John  Russell  Brown’s  Free  Shake¬ 
speare  ( YW  1974)  as  a  starting  point  to  consider  some  of  the  gains  and 
losses  in  productions  in  our  director-dominated  theatre  system;  he  con¬ 
siders  various  Stratford  productions,  including  Barton’s  and  Trevor  Nunn’s 
Macbeth.  In  an  interview  with  Helen  Krich  Chinoy,  ‘The  Director  as 
Mythagog:  Jonathan  Miller  Talks  about  Directing  Shakespeare’  (SQ), 
Miller  states  a  preference  for  beginning  with  images— his  National  Theatre 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  began  with  photographs  of  Milan  and  Turin  in  the 
1880s.  Interesting  enough,  this  piece  would  have  benefited  from  Miller 
thinking  and  writing  rather  than  talking,  pleasantly  enough  though  he  does 
it:  it  lacks  edge. 

On  the  playhouse  structure,  Neil  Carson’s  suggestive  ‘The  Staircase  of 
the  Frame:  New  Light  on  the  Structure  of  the  Globe?’  ( ShS )  looks  again 
at  a  sketch  amongst  the  Alleyn -Henslowe  papers:  he  challenges  it  as  a 
stage-setting,  its  puzzling  features  falling  into  place  if  it  is  taken  as  ‘an 
entrance  to  the  galleries  from  the  yard  of  a  public  theatre’.  A  welcome 
reprint  is  Gerald  Eades  Bentley’s  Shakespeare  and  His  Theatre 31  :  minor 
points  might  now  be  differently  stated -the  nature  of  the  inner  stage  or 
discovery  space;  the  playing  of  women  (did  a  boy  play  Juliet’s  Nurse?  and 
is  it  likely  that  one  pair  of  boys  could  go  on  playing  from  1  594  to  1601?)— 
but  this  is  informed,  illuminating,  and  eminently  readable.  Bentley’s 
emphasis  on  Shakespeare  as  a  man  of  the  theatre  might  be  taken  by 
modern  directors.  Arthur  Colby  Sprague’s  ‘The  Elizabethan  Stage  and  the 
Production  of  Shakespeare’s  Plays  Today’  (SJH),  given  as  a  paper  in  1974, 
is  also  readable.  Sprague’s  consideration  of  what  has  happened  this  century 
in  attempts  to  return  to  something  like  Shakespeare’s  own  staging  is 
pleasant  rather  than  anything  new. 

Of  two  histories  of  the  theatre,  Joseph  Donohue’s  Theatre  in  the  Age 
of  Kean 32  requires  only  a  brief  mention,  not  because  of  worth  (it  is 
excellent),  but  because  its  concerns  necessarily  range  far  beyond  Shake¬ 
speare.  Conditions  of  staging,  acting,  and  constraints  of  system  all  illumin- 


30 Macbeth  Onstage:  An  Annotated  Facsimile  of  Glen  Byam  Shaw’s  1955  Prompt¬ 
book,  ed.  by  Michael  Mullin.  Columbia  and  London:  Missouri  U.P.  pp.  256.  £20.80. 

31’ Shakespeare  and  His  Theatre,  by  Gerald  Eades  Bentley.  Lincoln,  Nebraska: 
Nebraska  U.P.  (1964,  reprinted  1  976).  pp.  128.  £7.35. 

32  Theatre  in  the  Age  of  Kean,  by  Joseph  Donohue.  Oxford:  Basil  Blackwell  & 

Mott.  pp.  x  +  201.  £5.75. 
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ate  the  circumstances  under  which  Shakespeare  was  presented:  Kean  is 
rightly  the  dominant  figure,  from  his  1814  Shylock  at  Drury  Lane,  while 
Donohue  points  to  the  displacement  at  this  time  of  Jonson  and  of  Beau¬ 
mont  and  Fletcher  by  Shakespeare.  Designed  to  complement  the  Folger 
Library’s  ‘Shakespeare  in  America’  exhibition  and  the  world  congress  of 
the  International  Shakespeare  Association  (both  manifestations  of 
America’s  1976  Bicentennial  celebrations),  Charles  H.  Shattuck’s 
Shakespeare  on  the  American  Stage 33  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work, 
entertaining,  informative,  critical  and  readable.  It  covers  the  period  from 
the  first  professional  performances  of  Lewis  Hallam’s  company  in  1752 
until  virtually  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  American  actors 
had  established  an  indigenous  tradition  of  Shakespeare— the  continuing 
traffic  of  the  stage  between  Britain  and  the  States  is  an  important  theme. 
Shattuck  argues  persuasively  for  a  reassessment  of  Junius  Brutus  Booth, 
whose  art  he  feels  has  been  underestimated  partly  because  fewer  records 
of  the  kind  we  have  for  Kean  exist.  Shattuck  holds  a  good  balance  in  the 
aristocrat/democrat  controversy  that  involved  Macready  and  clearly  sees 
Edwin  Booth  as  the  great  actor,  in  terms  of  histrionic  capacity,  subtlety, 
care  for  detail  and  general  preparation:  Booth  also,  despite  his  own 
practice,  was  the  man  who  came  to  see  that  the  actor  and  not  scenery  or 
costume  or  effects  must  be  the  centre  of  the  dramatic  experience.  The 
book  is  splendidly  illustrated,  most  notable  being  the  delicately  coloured 
frontispiece  by  Peale  of  Nancy  Hallam  as  the  disguised  Imogen. 

An  interesting  pendant  to  Shattuck’s  study  is  Grace  Overmyer’s  bio¬ 
graphy  of  John  Howard  Payne34  .first  published  in  1957  but  not  previously 
noticed.  The  title  is  slightly  misleading:  Payne  might  have  some  claim  to 
be  the  first  indigenous  American  to  play  Hamlet  professionally,  but  was 
certainly  not  the  first  Hamlet  in  America,  while  his  primary  claim  to  fame 
is  the  one  always  admitted,  as  author  of  Clari,  or  The  Maid  of  Milan,  where 
‘Home,  Sweet  Home’  first  appeared.  At  fourteen,  he  produced  a  journal  of 
dramatic  criticism,  wrote  his  first  play  at  fifteen,  and  made  his  stage  debut 
as  Norval  in  Home’s  Douglas  at  seventeen.  Apart  from  Hamlet,  he  played 
Romeo,  Edgar  and  (apparently)  Petruchio.  In  1813  he  travelled  to  Europe, 
where  he  acted,  wrote  (his  Brutus  was  designed  for  Kean),  fell  into  debt, 
corresponded  with  Mary  Shelley,  and  turned  out  a  stream  of  adaptations 
and  other  dramatic  works.  Returning  to  America,  he  supported  the 
Cherokees  against  the  government  and  met  George  Keats.  Shakespeare 
plays  comparatively  little  part  in  this  biography  and  Payne,  however 
engaging,  was  not  an  important  actor,  but  this  is  a  well-written  and  enter¬ 
taining  work. 

Later  stage  history  is  considered  also  by  Michael  Booth  in  ‘Shakespeare 
Spectacle  and  History:  The  Victorian  Period’  ( Theatre  Research  Inter¬ 
national),  who  usefully  brings  together  a  number  of  considerations  about 
scenic  design,  spectacle,  and  illusion-the  kind  that  Edwin  Booth  rejected 
at  the  end  of  his  career.  The  Victorians  argued  that  Shakespeare  would 

3 3 Shakespeare  on  the  American  Stage:  From  the  Hallams  to  Edwin  Booth ,  by 
Charles  H.  Shattuck.  Washington,  D.C. :  Folger  Shakespeare  Library,  pp  xiv  +170 
hb  $19.95,  pb  $7.95. 

34 America’s  First  Hamlet,  by  Grace  Overmyer.  Westport,  Connecticut:  Green¬ 
wood  Press  (originally  New  York:  New  York  U.P.  1957).  pp.  439. 
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have  been  delighted  with  the  chance  to  overcome  his  own  theatre’s  in¬ 
adequacies:  an  1875  Antony  and  Cleopatra  included  the  barge  and  a 
Grand  Roman  Festival,  but  omitted  the  death  of  Enobarbus  and  the  final 
meeting  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Henning  Krabbe  offers  an  account  of 
Johanne  Luise  Heiberg  (b.  1812)  in  ‘A  Danish  Actress  and  her  Conception 
of  the  Part  of  Lady  Macbeth’  ( ShS ),  who  played  Juliet  at  sixteen  and 
included  Viola  and  Rosalind  amongst  268  roles.  Krabbe  prints  a  long 
extract  from  her  autobiography  on  her  approach  to  Lady  Macbeth: 
Heiburg  saw  her  as  still  comparatively  young  and  in  her  opening  scene 
considered  she  had  already  read  the  letter  often  before.  Like  other  actres¬ 
ses,  she  was  seized  by  horror  when  rehearsing  the  part  at  night  alone. 
J.  L.  Styan  brings  us  into  the  modern  period  with  ‘Elizabethan  Open 
Staging:  William  Poel  to  Tyrone  Guthrie’  ( MLQ ),  which  is  mainly  sum¬ 
mary  of  Poel’s  and  Guthrie’s  work,  though  it  is  interesting  to  be  reminded 
of  the  enforced  playing  of  the  Old  Vic  Hamlet  indoors  at  Elsinore,  virtually 
in  the  round,  and  the  effect  of  this  upon  actors  and  audience.  Poel’s 
productions  were  not  admired  by  Max  Beerbohm,  subject  of  Stanley 
Wells’s  ‘Shakespeare  in  Max  Beerbohm’s  Theatre  Criticism’  (ShS),  which  is 
an  efficient  survey,  including  consideration  of  Beerbohm’s  fascination  with 
Julius  Caesar ;  but  Wells  underscores  the  weakness  of  the  critic  by  calling 
his  virtues  ‘in  part  those  of  the  essayist  who  happens  to  have  chosen  a 
theatrical  topic’. 

Louis  Marder  in  SN  writes  on  Shakespeare  in  America  until  1776. 
Philip  Edwards’  essay35  ,  a  reprint  of  his  inaugural  lecture  at  Liverpool, 
links  most  interestingly  the  nineteenth-century  discovery  of  Shakespeare,  in 
theatres  outside  England,  with  national  awareness,  especially  in  Germany. 

Charles  Marowitz  writes  in  SN  ‘A  Defence  of  Collage  Productions  of 
Shakespeare’. 


6.  Individual  Plays 

Antony  and  Cleopatra 

Charles  A.  Hallett’s  ‘Change,  Fortune  and  Time:  Aspects  of  the  Sub¬ 
lunar  World  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra'  (J EG  P)  begins  from  the  multi-levelled 
universe  of  the  Shakespearean  stage  and  argues  that  since  there  is  no 
Christian  heaven  in  the  play,  no  divine  truth  against  which  decisions  can  be 
weighed,  the  Jacobean  audience  would  see  the  play’s  world  as  solely  sub¬ 
lunar.  Shakespeare  deliberately  omitted  any  kind  of  ‘Christian  Jove’  and 
embellished  Plutarch’s  setting  with  the  unstable  attributes  of  Fortune, 
Time  and  Change.  Mutability  permeates  existence  and,  for  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  there  is  nothing  beyond,  so  that  here  Shakespeare  gives  ‘an 
almost  clinical  analysis  of  eros,  its  power  and  glory,  but  also  its  ultimate 
inability  to  sustain  itself  and  those  who  venture  all  in  its  cause  .  On  the 
dramaturgy  of  ‘The  Messengers  in  Shakespeare’s  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
(ELH),  Ray  L.  Heffner  suggests  that  the  messenger  is  treated  as  an  exten- 


35 Nationalist  Theatres:  Shakespeare  and  Yeats,  by  Philip  Edwards.  Liverpool: 
Liverpool  U.P.  pp.  23. 
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sion  of  the  sender’s  personality,  and  that  dramatic  tensions  and  conflicts 
are  duplicated  in  the  interaction  of  the  messenger  and  the  message’s 
recipient.  Robert  H.  Ray  suggests (ELN)  emending  the  crux  ‘Yon  ribaudred 
Nagge  of  Egypt’  at  III. x.  10  to  ‘Yon  ribaud  red  Nagge’,  conveniently  con¬ 
tinuing  the  plague  imagery.  Alan  S.  Downer’s  essay  ‘Heavenly  Mingle: 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  as  a  Dramatic  Experience’  is  printed  in  The  Triple 
Crown  (see  General  Criticism).  He  develops  the  possiblities  of  modern 
fluidity  of  staging,  echoing  the  conditions  when  it  was  written.  ‘There  is  no 
possible  interruption  of  the  play  from  the  first  line  to  the  last.’  He  ex¬ 
pounds  the  importance  of  this  for  understanding  the  deeper  qualities  of 
the  play. 


As  You  Like  It 

For  a  play  with  such  a  throw-away  title,  this  comedy  now  gets  more 
than  its  fair  share  of  erudite,  esoteric,  sophistical  comment.  Apparently 
how  we  like  it  is  reflecting  the  interests  of  the  more  recondite  post¬ 
graduate,  in  the  academies  furthest  geographically  from  Arden.  Thus,  now, 
Jaques  gets  all  the  attention.  Alan  Taylor  Bradford  demonstrates  him  dis¬ 
torting  ‘the  seven-ages  paradigm’  which  thus  ‘operates  as  a  kind  of  sub- 
textual  metaphor’  for  Jaques’  ‘nihilistic  philosophy’  (5(2).  Judy  Z. 
Kronenfeld  writes  in  TSLL  on  Jaques  and  the  Pastoral  Cult  of  Solitude, 
arguing  his  relation  to  pastoral  landscape  via  Petrarch,  Ficino,  Sannazzaro, 
Sidney,  Lipsius  and  others.  One  had  not  known  that  the  Forest  of  Arden 
had  such  a  good  library,  and  Jaques  does  appear  to  have  entered  the  con¬ 
templative  life  a  little  too  early.  But  for  all  the  appearance  of  over-erudi¬ 
tion,  this  is  a  graceful  piece.  In  ShakS  Robert  B.  Bennett  gives  twenty-one 
pages  to  the  malcontent  Jaques,  which  seems  a  lot  for  a  little:  but  in  spite 
of  a  discouraging  start,  the  essay  does  in  fact  make  a  point,  about  his 
underlying  benignity-a  point  better  made  in  half  a  page  of  Agnes  Latham’s 
recent  Arden  edition  (p.  lxxvii). 


Coriolanus 

Brian  Vickers’s  short  study36  claims  this  as  Shakespeare’s  most  difficult 
and  most  complex  play.  He  rightly  stresses  that  Shakespeare  does  not  take 
sides,  but  suggests  unusually  that  Shakespeare  ‘votes’  against  both  parties. 
Coriolanus  and  his  situation  are  fully  tragic  because  they  exist  in  a  context 
where  a  conflict  of  values  ‘renders  individual  actions,  and  finally  existence 
itself,  impossible  and  pointless’.  Unlike  Brockbank  (see  Editions,  above) 
\  ickers  is  fully  alive  to  the  painfulness  of  Coriolanus’s  situation  and  besides 
emphasizing  the  hero’s  integrity  finds  he  is  destroyed  by  Volumnia’s  with¬ 
drawal  of  love,  defeated  through  his  natural  instinct.  This  Coriolanus  is 
not  an  automaton  of  war,  but  a  responsive  human  being  (the  only  person, 
except  Virgilia,  to  show  compassion  or  concern  for  anyone  save  them¬ 
selves),  sacrificed  when  he  is  no  longer  of  use  to  class  or  family.  Vickers 
might  be  challenged  on  whether  Coriolanus  wishes  to  be  consul  (surely  he 
does?);  some  of  his  interpretations  are  limiting;  and  his  paraphrases  and 
interpretation  of  tone  can  seem  lacking  in  precision.  But  the  insistence  on 


Shakespeare:  Coriolanus,  by  Brian  Vickers.  Studies  in  English 
Edward  Arnold,  pp.  63.  hb  £3,  pb  £1.25. 
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Coriolanus’s  centrality  and  humanity  and  on  the  need  for  criticism  to  link 
itself  with  ordinary  human  behaviour  make  this  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
series.  Excellent  also  is  Patricia  K.  Meszaros’s  ‘  “There  is  a  World  Else¬ 
where”:  Tragedy  and  History  in  Coriolanus ’  ( SEL ),  which  confronts  the 
problem  of  describing  the  play’s  tragic  effect.  The  steady  onward  role  of 
history  seen  in  the  progress  of  the  Roman  state,  essentially  ironic,  is  set 
against  the  heroic  curve  of  Caius  Martius’s  life,  essentially  tragic.  Meszaros 
examines  the  word  ‘state’  and  its  semantic  value  in  Shakespeare’s  timer 
Rome  is  a  state  everyone  in  the  play,  except  Coriolanus,  the  most  isolated 
of  Shakespeare’s  heroes,  wishes  to  maintain.  Coriolanus  adheres  to  a  world 
view  (largely  mediaeval),  which  has  ceased  to  be  valid  for  the  other  charac¬ 
ters  or  the  play’s  Jacobean  audience,  where  Volumnia,  apparently  the 
archetypal  Roman,  holds  views  as  modern  as  Machiavelli’s.  Coriolanus  is 
destroyed  because  he  ‘has  believed  that  his  personal  honor  and  natural 
sovereignty  are  inseparably  linked  in  the  order  of  things,  that  personal  and 
political  morality  are  one’. 

Cymbeline 

Although  challengeable  on  his  estimate  of  current  opinion  of  the  play 
(not  Johnson’s  'unresisting  imbecility’,  surely?),  James  Edward  Siemon 
writes  well  on  ‘Noble  Virtue  in  Cymbeline ’  (ShS),  arguing  that  the  high 
praise  bestowed  on  Posthumus  by  the  First  Gentleman  is  to  be  tested  by 
the  audience  rather  than  accepted  at  face  value,  so  that  when  he  seems 
rash  and  short-tempered,  a  man  unschooled  in  emotional  restraint,  this  is 
his  real  nature  that  needs  to  be  brought  by  adversity  to  something  better: 
his  behaviour  in  the  wager  is  thus  characteristic  rather  than  at  odds  with 
what  he  is.  At  the  same  time  Siemon  persuasively  argues  the  complexity 
of  Cloten’s  role,  that  he  is  a  fool  relative  rather  than  absolute,  while  a 
dramatic  emphasis  parallels  Posthumus  and  Cloten,  allowing  Imogen’s 
mistake  over  the  body  to  have  dramatic  plausibility  even  while  in  the  play’s 
structure  Cloten  adopts  Posthumus’s  dress  at  more  or  less  that  point 
‘when  Posthumus  has  come  to  adopt  Cloten’s  manners’.  This  pleasing 
argument  is  enforced  by  Harry  Zuger’s  illuminating  ‘Shakespeare  s  Post¬ 
humus  and  the  Wager:  From  Delusion  to  Enlightenment’  (SJW),  which 
begins  also  from  the  vast  difference  between  Posthumus’s  reputation  and 
his  actual  behaviour,  which  he  sees  as  an  excellent  example  of  Shakespeare’s 
use  of  artifice.  Again  the  contrast  with  Cloten  is  to  Posthumus  s  dis¬ 
advantage,  since  at  gambling  the  former  loses  only  money:  Posthumus’s 
wager  was  a  double  test  of  his  trust  in  Imogen  and  of  his  lack  of  belief  in 
himself,  so  that  he  projects  his  own  weaknesses  in  cataloguing  woman’s. 
Posthumus  is  essentially  human  and  his  ‘atonement’  is  not  just  for  what  he 
has  done,  but  for  what  he  has  been  or  failed  to  be.  In  ‘Theatrical  Virtuosity 
and  Poetic  Complexity  in  Cymbeline ’  (ShS),  Roger  Warren  grapples  with 
difficult  poetic  and  dramatic  concepts,  and  if  not  with  complete  success, 
interestingly.  He  argues  that  in  each  of  the  central  scenes,  ‘theatrical 
virtuosity  on  an  elaborate  scale  is  set  off  against  language  of  great  simplicity 
or  emotional  intensity  or  both:  focusing  on  Imogen’s  awakening  by 
Cloten’s  body,  Warren  claims  here  the  capturing  of  single  moments, 
Shakespeare  lavishing  his  resources  to  create  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the 
sadness  of  death,  a  genuine  sense  of  loss  and  deprivation,  before  moving 
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beyond  even  that  to  reunion  and  new  life.  He  enters  the  caveat  that  the 
complexity  of  the  device  may  defeat  the  intensity  of  the  emotion.  In  a 
note  on  ‘Jan  Kott’s  “Lucian  in  Cymbeline ”  ’  (YES),  Karl  Haffenreffer 
demolishes  the  need  for  a  direct  link  between  Lucian’s  ‘Charon’  and 
IV.ii.252-3;  Homer  could  as  easily  be  the  source  and  Kott  breaks  six  rules 
of  Shakespeare  source  study. 

Hamlet 

By  far  the  most  rewarding  of  this  year’s  writing  on  Hamlet  seems  at 
first  sight  the  most  peripheral.  But  Eleanor  Rowe’s  Hamlet:  a  Window  on 
Russia*1 ,  which  ‘examines  Russian  life  and  culture  through  the  perspective 
provided  by  Russia’s  reaction  to  Hamlet  from  1748  to  the  present’  is  in 
fact  continually  illuminating.  Russian  ‘Hamletism’  is  something  more  vital 
than  any  other  national  response.  On  the  one  hand,  literature  has  a  special 
value  in  Russia  which  it  is  hard  for  the  West  to  grasp;  on  the  other,  Hamlet 
has  been  specially  responded  to,  above  all  else,  and  become  a  mirror  for 
each  passing  concern.  Both  the  Russian  sensibility,  and  Shakespeare’s  play, 
come  out  with  high  stature.  (A  shortened  version  of  the  sections  on 
Pushkin  and  Lermontov  appear  in  ShakS). 

By  contrast,  W.  S.  Godshalk,  in  ‘Hamlet’s  Dream  of  Innocence’  (ShakS), 
after  a  simple  commentary  on  the  action  of  the  play,  concludes  that 
‘Hamlet’s  tragedy  is  that  of  a  man  who  knows  not  “seems”  ’  and  Alan 
Warren  Friedman  writes  in  MLQ  on  ‘Hamlet  the  Unready’  about  Hamlet’s 
avoidances:  engaging  briskly  with  critics  of  the  day -before-yesterday,  he 
concludes  that  Hamlet  discovers  that  action  involves  evil,  probably  the 
single  most  common  observation  on  this  play. 

In  N&Q  things  are  slightly  better.  A.  V.  C.  Schmidt,  reviewing  three 
Hamlet  books,  usefully  rebuts  in  detail  W.  W.  Robson’s  theory  about  the 
Dumb-Show  (YW  56).  Cay  Dollerup  suggests  that  a  lost  Henslowe  play, 
the  taner  of  denmarke  (1592)  gave  Shakespeare  room  for  in-jokes;  Joan 
Larsen  Klein  relates  IV.ii. 12-21  and  the  sponge-ape-squeeze  association  to 
Whitney  rather  than  Suetonius;  F.  W.  Price  explores  an  unnoticed  Hamlet 
influence  on  Mrs  Radcliffe,  via  Mrs  Siddons,  and  George  Walton  Williams 
intriguingly  offers  another  line  from  the  UR  -Hamlet,  ‘O  most  unhappie 
Hamlet’  from  The  Pedlars  Prophesie  c.  1561 . 

Henry  IV 

Paul  A.  Jorgensen,  in  ‘Valor’s  Better  Parts:  Backgrounds  and  Meanings 
of  Shakespeare’s  Most  Difficult  Proverb’  (ShakS)  sets  out  to  analyse  at 
length  (18  pages)  Falstaff’s  remark  at  1H4  V.iv.20-21 ,  ‘The  better  part  of 
valour  is  discretion’.  ‘We  have’,  he  says  ‘yielded  gladly  to  its  genial  permis¬ 
siveness,  but  we  have  not  enquired  what  it  means;  we  have  not  appreciated 
its  most  proverbial  features,  its  metaphor  and  its  enigma;  we  have  not 
admired  its  lyrical  form;  and  we  have  not  lewdly  enjoyed  the  covert  mean¬ 
ing  of  its  three  connotative  nouns.’  Well,  perhaps  not.  ‘The  complexity  of 
Falstaff’s  line,  and  the  justification  for  an  explication  of  it,  is  increased  by 
its  acceptance  as  a  proverb.’  True.  But  Jorgensen,  a  skilled  and  admirable 

37 Hamlet:  a  Window  on  Russia,  by  Eleanor  Rowe.  New  York:  New  York  U  P 
pp.  xv  + 186. $15. 
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searcher,  interestingly  failed  to  find  the  maxim  which  Falstaff  has  always 
been  taken  to  be  mis-applying:  the  line  is  not,  in  fact,  as  even  the  admirable 
Kittredge  had  it,  ‘a  proverb  quoted  by  Falstaff’.  Instead,  it  is  a  topos  about 
the  relationship  of  courage  and  wisdom,  fascinating  to  the  ancients, 
especially  so  to  Renaissance  man.  The  English  prided  themselves  in  the 
superiority  of  courage  over  judgement.  The  matter  came  to  be  debated  in 
military  writings  ‘urging  a  more  intelligent  view  of  strategy’,  leading  to  a 
more  cynical  slant,  a  preference  for  policy  over  force.  By  1597  the  valour- 
discretion  dichotomy  had  become  a  standard  part  of  military  vocabulary; 
and  Falstaff  thinks  of  himself  as  ‘a  strategist  rather  than  a  foolish  fighter’, 
to  the  loss  of  more  comfortable  modern  uses  of  the  saying. 

So  far,  so  admirable.  But  Jorgensen  is  harder  to  admire  on  ‘the  better 
part’,  where  he  claims  a  semantic  richness  which  seems  over-subtle:  and 
quite  impossible  to  take  when  he  finds,  by  a  process  of  very  doubtful 
analogy,  that  the  whole  line  is— what  else?— a  sexual  metaphor. 

Moody  E.  Prior  achieves,  in  ‘Comic  Theory  and  the  Rejection  of 
Falstaff’  ( ShakS ),  something  very  difficult  indeed,  in  that  he  writes  twelve 
pages  about  the  fat  knight  as  funny,  and  is  almost  unreadably  dull.  ‘Virt¬ 
ually  all  critics  of  whatever  persuasion  are  in  accord  that  Falstaff  is  one  of 
the  great  comic  characters  of  literature.’  Prior  ponderously  analyses  some 
comic  theories.  He  concludes  that  the  rejection  of  Falstaff  is  a  shock.  One 
wonders  what  audience  is  presumed  for  George  Walton  Williams’  ‘The  Text 
of  2  Henry  IV:  Facts  and  Problems’  (ShakS).  Originally  a  spoken  paper,  it 
notices  four  well-known  aspects  of  the  text:  the  printing  of  the  single 
Quarto  of  1600  and  its  cancel-sheet,  and  problems  of  the  Quarto  and  Folio 
copy.  ‘Many  of  these  remarks  will  be  no  more  than  a  general  survey,  but 
there  will  be  perhaps  a  few  novelties  here  and  there.’  While  noting  that  this 
approach  seems  a  little  cavalier,  one  sadly  records  disappointment  that  the 
conclusion  is  none  other  than  what  we  have  for  so  long  taken,  ‘that  the 
Quarto  and  the  Folio  derive  alike  from  Shakespeare’s  foul  papers,  the 
Folio  through  an  intervening  transcript  prepared  specifically  to  satisfy 
objections  raised  by  Oldcastle’s  descendants’.  Surely  only  experts  will  spot 
the  possible  novelties,  and  they  are  precisely  those  who  will  not  need  the 
general  survey?  More  curious  still  is  Robert  F.  Willson,  Jr’s  note  in  SQ 
about  Falstaffs  name  in  which  he  presents,  as  ‘my  conclusion’,  all  the 
connotations  of  the  name,  silly  ones  and  all,  as  if  no-one  had  ever  written 
about  them  all  before— at  such  wearisome  length,  too.  What  is  SQ  thinking 
of? 

Henry  V 

In  ‘The  Conspiracy  of  Silence  in  Henry  V  (SQ)  Karl  P.  Wentersdorf 
examines  the  Southampton  conspiracy  in  Act  II,  finding  in  Shakespeare’s 
treatment  of  Cambridge’s  claim,  a  ‘conspiracy  of  silence  among  the  charac¬ 
ters’  about  his  political  ties  and  political  motives,  a  growing  uncertainty  in 
Shakespeare  about  historical  objectivity,  which  applies  to  the  French  war 
and  its  ambiguities.  This  is  a  thorough  and  helpful  piece.  Anne  Barton,  in 
The  Triple  Bond  (see  General  Criticism,  above)  writes  finely  on  the  ‘king 
disguised’  motif,  modulating  to  a  demonstration  that  ‘ Henry  V  is  a  play 
concerned  to  force  upon  its  audience  a  creative  participation  far  more 
active  than  usual’.  As  well  as  the  Chorus,  within  the  play  itself,  Shake- 
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speare  suggests  without  indicating  priority  a  multiplicity  of  possible 
responses  to  every  character  and  event’.  A  discussion  of  the  Oldcastle  play 
rounds  off  a  larger  theme  of  the  idea  of  comical  history,  which  Shakespeare, 
‘absorbed  by  the  difficulties  of  royal  intention’,  never  wrote. 

Julius  Caesar 

Central  to  the  play’s  problems  are  the  questions  of  whose  tragedy  it  is 
and  how  we  are  to  interpret  Caesar.  So  David  Daiches  begins  his  study38, 
yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  he  answers  either,  in  what  is  essentially 
a  running  commentary  on  the  play,  which  offers  scant  consideration  of  a 
Roman  atmosphere  or  view  and  little  about  imagery  or  language  beyond 
indications  (useful)  of  rhetorical  levels— character  is  concentrated  upon, 
and  some  of  his  interpretative  stage-directions  (Cassius  spluttering  and 
almost  stammering  when  he  talks  of  Caesar,  or  Brutus’s  ‘six  leaden  mono¬ 
syllables’  for  the  opening  of  his  Act  II  soliloquy)  register  as  fact  rather 
than  suggestion.  Useful  points  are  made  about  the  admirable  quality  of 
Antony’s  grief  at  Caesar’s  death  and  Daiches  rightly  stresses  the  differences 
between  the  crowd’s  and  the  audience’s  reactions  to  Antony’s  oration; yet, 
for  instance,  the  metaphysical  dimension  of  the  play  is  played  down 
(Caesar  is  merely  superstitious  or  sceptical;  no  attention  is  paid  to  the 
ghost  that  visits  Brutus).  No  one  will  be  led  astray  by  this,  but  it  lacks 
excitement.  Marvin  L.  Vawter  in  ‘  “After  Their  Fashion”:  Cicero  and 
Brutus  in  Julius  Caesar ’  ( ShakS )  begins  with  Cicero’s  fleeting  exchange 
with:  Casca,  suggesting  Shakespeare  knew  De  Divinatione  and  used  it  to 
help  shape  point  of  view.  This  develops  into  an  attack  upon  Caesar,  who, 
in  believing  the  sacrificial  beast  without  a  heart  (as  Cicero  historically  did 
not)  divided  his  mind  from  his  heart,  his  rational  soul  from  his  sensitive, 
part  of  a  reliance  upon  the  infirm  faculties  which  the  anti-Stoics  saw  as 
cause  of  belief  in  omens.  Later,  as  Cassius  becomes  dominated  by  ‘Stoic’ 
Brutus,  so  he  is  reshaped  with  disastrous  consequences.  Cicero’s  part  in  the 
play  is  small,  but  his  words  echo  ironically  through  Brutus’s  speeches. 
Thomas  Sorge  approaches  from  the  left  in  ‘Zum  Demokratischen  Character 
von  Shakespeares  Plattformtheater:  Plebejische  Bewusstseinsbildung  in 
Julius  Caesar ’  (5/1P),  while  Andrew  S.  Cairncross  has  a  brief  note,  ‘A 
Source  for  Antony’  ( ELN ),  which  argues  that  a  speech  in  The  Hystorie  of 
Hamblet  provides  a  source  for  Antony’s  funeral  oration. 

Robert  J.  Lordi  in  ‘Brutus  and  Hotspur’  ( SQ )  offers  1  Henry  IV  as  a 
source  for  Julius  Caesar,  with  some  plausibility.  Hotspur  and  Brutus  are  in 
roughly  similar  situations,  among  roughly  similar  forces  (e.g.  Worcester 
and  Cassius).  There  are  closer  parallels,  too,  especially  in  the  Hotspur-Kate 
and  Brutus-Portia  scenes,  and  in  some  of  the  imagery  of  disease  and 
disguise.  George  Walton  Williams  writes  a  short  paper  ( RenP )  on  Pompey 
the  Great.  ‘Shakespeare  has  recalled  the  spirit  of  Pompey  at  the  three  most 
important  places  in  the  play’  and  elsewhere. 

King  John 

Yoshiko  Ueno  writes  ‘An  Essay  on  the  King  John  Plays  from  Histroy 

38 Shakespeare:  Julius  Caesar,  by  David  Daiches.  Studies  in  English  Literature:  65. 
Edward  Arnold,  pp.  63.  hb  £3.30,  pb  £1 .60. 
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[szc]  ‘to  Romance’  ( ShStud ),  setting  out  to  illuminate  the  shift  from  six¬ 
teenth-  to  seventeenth-century  interests  in  drama  by  comparing  ‘some 
facets  of  four  King  John  plays’.  The  author  ignores  the  very  important 
significance  of  John  in  the  period  generally,  but  writes  a  lucid  and  disarm¬ 
ingly  simple  account  of  the  four  plays:  Bale,  Troublesome  Raigne, 
Shakespeare,  and  Davenport’s  King  John  and  Matilda. 

King  Lear 

The  chief  originality  of  Dorothy  E.  Nameri’s  study39  is  not  the  com¬ 
parison  of  the  chronicle  King  Leir  with  Shakespeare  or  Nahum  Tate’s 
adaptation  with  its  original,  but  the  claim  for  a  direct  relationship  between 
the  chronicle  play  and  Tate’s  version.  Claim  is  made  not  only  for  thematic 
and  structural  similarities  (upon  which,  given  the  relationship  between  the 
chronicle  and  Shakespeare,  little  could  be  based)  but  also  for  verbal 
parallels.  Nameri  points  to  the  availability  in  print  of  King  Leir  and  then 
suggests  (unconvincingly)  that  Tate’s  prologue  could  be  claiming  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  older  play:  further  evidence  is  seen  in  the  reversion  to  a  happy 
ending  and  omission  of  the  Fool,  though  Nameri  does  not  consider  other 
versions  of  the  Lear  story  that  Tate  could  have  read  as  easily  as  the 
chronicle— The  Faerie  Queene,  for  instance,  or  Holinshed— nor  does  she 
consider  the  likelihood  of  a  third-rate  dramatist  having  ideas  about  drama¬ 
tic  outcome  similar  to  those  of  a  second-rate  one.  The  verbal  parallels 
offered  are  the  feeblest  part  of  the  argument;  most  of  them  are  casual  or 
remote  and  no  account  is  taken  of  other  Elizabethan,  Jacobean  or  Restor¬ 
ation  contexts:  King  Leifs,  ‘O  God,  that  I  had  been  made  a  man’  is  not 
only  no  verbal  parallel  to  Tate’s  ‘O.  .  ./That  I  cou’d  shift  my  Sex’,  but 
Nameri’s  comment  that  ‘Tate  is  echoing  the  unusual  idea  supplied  by  the 
anonymous  dramatist’  raises  the  question  of  what  is  unusual  about  it- 
Lady  Macbeth’s  ‘Unsex  me  here’  is  as  much  a  parallel  in  thought,  Beatrice’s 
‘O  God,  that  I  were  a  man’  in  words.  Nameri  does  also  argue  that  the 
similarities  between  King  Leir  and  Shakespeare’s  play  are  closer  and  more 
frequent  than  usually  appreciated.  More  heartening  is  Alan  Sinfield’s 
essay,  ‘Lear  and  Laing’  ( EIC ),  which  links  Lear’s  reason  in  madness  to  R. 
D.  Laing’s  insistence  on  reason  in  madness.  Without  pressing  the  psychiatric 
parallel  too  far,  Sinfield  interestingly  uses  Laing’s  ideas  to  suggest  how 
Lear  is  constantly  setting  up  tests  which  produce  confusion,  so  that  with 
his  love  test  Goneril  and  Regan  ‘collude’  with  him,  entering  into  his  false 
position;  they  play  a  game  which  they  later  turn  against  him.  Cordelia 
exposes  the  element  of  bargaining  and  so  rejects  Lear’s  ‘double-bind’, 
Lear  becoming  enraged  not  because  Cordelia  doesn  t  love  him  but  because 
she  has  revealed  the  basis  of  his  game’.  Lear  falls  victim  of  the  false  system 
he  has  created  and  his  madness  arises  in  the  growth  of  the  simultaneous 
and  contradictory  awareness  that  he  is  not  generous.  After  this,  Duncan  S. 
Harris’s  ‘The  End  of  Lear  and  a  Shape  for  Shakespearean  Tragedy’  ( ShakS ) 
is  unexciting  and  not  very  convincing.  A  development  of  Frank  Kermode 
on  the  fiction  of  ending,  it  suggests  that  if  the  ‘fiction  of  the  end’  which 

39  Three  Versions  of  the  Story  of  King  Lear ,  by  Dorothy  E.  Nameri.  Salzburg 
Studies  in  English  Literature:  Elizabethan  and  Renaissance  Studies.  Salzburg.  Univer- 
sitat  Salzburg.  2  vols.  pp.  v  +  27 1 ;  vii  +  89. 
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best  describes  the  horrors  in  which  the  play  concludes  can  be  isolated  it 
will  provide  a  way  to  begin  to  encompass  the  play.  Harris  believes  this 
fiction  is  basically  Christian,  the  play  presenting  the  vision  of  a  cosmos 
which  is  Christian,  not  chaotic.  Slight,  but  not  uninteresting,  is  Neil 
McEwan’s  ‘The  Lost  Childhood  of  Lear’s  Fool’  ( EIC ),  which  argues,  on  the 
problems  of  the  Fool’s  age,  that  he  is  a  boy,  linking  this  to  the  thematic 
life  of  the  play  and  pointing  to  Emblem  Books  where  the  old  man  plays 
amidst  children.  In  a  brief  note,  ‘Edmund:  A  Most  Vile  Traitor’  (SQ), 
Raymond  V.  Utterback  finds  Edmund  guilty  of  high  treason  against 
Albany  in  mind  and  against  Lear  in  fact,  since  the  latter  has  never  resigned 
the  title  of  king.  In  a  briefer  item  still,  ( Expl )  Howard  Jackson  identifies 
‘here’  at  Li.  18  as  this  world,  and  ‘there’  as  the  next.  In  the  same  journal, 
Catherine  A.  Hebert  inadequately  identifies  the  learned  Theban  (Il.iv.  161) 
as  Oedipus.  Horst  Oppel  writes  a  very  long  (sixty-page)  and  very  detailed 
analysis40  of  problems  of  text,  interpretation,  and  translation  of  the  last 
six  lines  of  the  play.  It  is  all  good  stuff,  if  heavily  oriented  to  German 
interests. 

Love’s  Labour’s  Lost 

Louise  A.  Montrose  writes  a  very  long  piece  ( TSLL )  called  ‘  “Sport  by 
sport  o’erthrown”:  Love’s  Labours  Lost  and  the  Politics  of  Play’.  ‘In 
Love’s  Labour’s  Lost ’,  she  says  ‘Shakespeare  experiments  with  a  rather 
special  case  of  ludic  speculation:  playwright,  actors,  and  audience  are 
engaged  in  the  powerful  playing  of  a  play  whose  fictional  action  is  generat¬ 
ed  almost  entirely  by  characters  at  play.’  Shakespeare’s  comedy  is  ground 
very  small  indeed  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones  of  the  heaviest 
solemnity  of  critical  manner  and  the  obsessive  concentration  on  one 
ponderous  idea. 

Macbeth 

Horst  Breuer  links  Shakespeare  and  Beckett  in  ‘ Disintegration  of  Time 
in  Macbeth’s  Soliloquy  “Tomorrow,  and  Tomorrow,  and  Tomorrow”  ’ 
{MLR)\  there  is  nothing  new  about  the  explication,  but  the  linking  to  the 
pattern  of  the  whole  play  and  to  modern  writing  is  interesting.  Breuer 
connects  time  and  order,  and  finds  that  for  Macbeth  as  for  Beckett,  ‘Time 
is  no  longer  a  guarantee  of  order  and  coherence’.  If  his  statement  that  the 
‘fireceness  and  fury’  of  Macbeth’s  vision  springs  from  ‘the  exasperation  of 
disillusionment  and  disappointment’  seems  unoriginal,  it  has  been  arrived 
at  by  an  interesting  path.  As  so  often  in  discussing  that  seminal  essay,  V. 
A.  De  Luca’s  ‘De  Quincey’s  “Knocking  at  the  Gate  in  Macbeth ”:  Dream 
and  Prose  Art’  {ELN)  is  more  directed  towards  the  essayist’s  vision  than 
the  dramatist’s.  Macbeth  becomes  a  Miltonic  villain  and  for  De  Quincey 
Shakespeare  is  master  ‘of  a  gate  between  worlds,  a  conductor  into  a  dark¬ 
ness  beyond  life  where  the  envisioned  murderer  and  the  spectator  dwell 
together’.  Karl  F.  Zender,  in  ‘The  Death  of  Young  Siward:  Providential 
Order  and  Tragic  Loss  in  Macbeth’  {TSLL),  examines  the  implications  of 
the  death  ‘in  counter-point  to  the  dominant  tone  of  the  play’s  conclusion’, 

R‘e  Schlussverse  von  King  Lear:  Text-,  Interpretations-  und  Ubersetzungs- 
probleme,  von  Horst  Oppel.  Wiesbaden:  Franz  Steiner  Verlag.  pp.  64. 
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reminding  us  ‘of  the  troubling  and  ambiguous  aspects  of  the  play’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  relationship  between  tragic  loss  and  providential  order’.  In  The 
Triple  Crown  (see  General  Criticism)  Nevill  Coghill  asks  three  questions 
about  ‘ Macbeth  at  The  Globe ,  1606-1616(7)’  admitting  that  for  the 
suggested  answers  ‘there  is  scarcely  enough  evidence  to  burn  a  witch’.  The 
questions  are:  were  the  witches,  at  their  several  exits,  flown  out  on  wires? 
Have  we  lost  some  part  of  the  ‘English  scene’?  Where  did  Malcolm’s  army 
enter  from  in  the  Birnam  Wood  scene? 

Measure  for  Measure 

In  spite  of  the  work  that  has  gone  into  it  and  the  value  of  her  study41 , 
Rosalind  Miles  would  probably  have  been  better  advised  to  consider  her 
investigation  as  two  separate  entities.  She  calls  the  first  part,  Measure  for 
Measure  ‘out  of  context’,  the  second  ‘in  context’.  The  former  includes  not 
only  a  survey  of  earlier  and  modern  critical  reactions,  together  with  its 
stage  history,  but  also  echoes  of  the  play  in  The  Heart  of  Midlothian  and 
Tennyson,  plus  pictorial  representations  from  eighteenth-century  editions 
on;  the  latter,  drawing  on  Jacobean  dramatic  conventions,  considers  topics 
such  as  disguise,  particularly  of  Duke,  Prince  or  King;  Angelo  and  Isabella; 
and  Structure  and  Plot  Mechanisms.  This  book  originated  as  a  thesis,  and 
unfortunately  it  still  reads  like  one:  it  often  seems  remorselessly  complete 
(though  this  is  not  always  so:  in  Appendix  D  Margaret  Webster’s  fine  Old 
Vic  production  is  not  listed  and  there  seems  no  basis  for  inclusion  or  ex¬ 
clusion  of  student  productions).  The  survey  of  critical  reactions  is  useful  in 
reminding  us  that  the  nineteenth  century  was  more  ready  to  defend  Isabella 
than  we  might  think  and  that  the  Duke  as  Grace  Divine  was  a  recent  and 
short -lived  concept,  despite  the  need  of  contemporary  critics  and  directors 
to  strike  at  what  seems  the  orthodoxy.  Interesting  is  her  investigation  of 
illustrations  as  indications  of  what  were  felt  to  be  key  scenes,  while  the 
interlinking  of  epigraphs  between  play  and  Scott’s  novel  assumed  a  good 
degree  of  familiarity  in  early  nineteenth-century  readers.  The  discussion  of 
disguise  in  the  second  half  is  very  thorough:  Miles  looks  at  the  disguised 
nobleman  principally  in  Marston  and  Middleton,  but  rather  oddly  finds  in 
Shakespeare,  even  allowing  for  his  heroines,  that  the  disguisers  form  only  a 
small  group  (whereas  at  least  twelve  not  mentioned  here  spring  to  mind). 
Miles’s  Duke  is  ineffectual,  any  claim  to  divinity  stripped  away,  largely  on 
the  grounds'of  the  deceits  of  his  friar’s  disguise:  surprisingly,  she  calls  him 
‘by  no  means  a  complex  or  difficult  character’  and  concludes  that  discrep¬ 
ancy  between  plan  and  execution  explains  the  problems  of  the  Duke. 
There  is  much  matter  in  this  study,  to  serve  for  reference  or  the  beginnings 
of  lines  of  investigation.  Klaus  Bartenschlager  offers  ‘Two  Notes  on 
Measure  for  Measure ’  (SJH),  looking  at  cruces  in  III.i.33-9  and  III.i.108- 
1 1  while  the  united  strength  of  Anthony  S.  G.  Edwards  and  Anthony  W. 
Jenkins  produces  the  gloss  ‘princely’  on  ‘  “Prenzie”:  Measure  for  Measure , 
Ill.i’  (5(2),  arguing  plausibly  from  two  cognate  forms  of  1518  and  1554/5. 

The  modern  differences  of  critical  opinion  are  dealt  with  very  well 
indeed  by  Jane  Williamson  in  The  Triple  Bond  (see  General  Criticism).  She 


4i  The  Problem  of  Measure  for  Measure:  A  Historical  Investigation,  by  Rosalind 
Miles.  Vision,  pp.  349.  £6.95. 
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reminds  us  that  there  are  contrary  opinions  on  nearly  every  aspect  of  the 
play,  extending  to  the  21  major  productions  she  lists  this  century.  The 
play  ‘stands  in  need  of  a  thorough  study  of  its  stage  history’.  She  wisely 
concentrates  on  the  Duke  and  Isabella,  starting  with  Peter  Brook’s  seminal 
1950  Stratford-upon-Avon  production.  This  cool,  rich  responsible  account 
conceals  the  fact  that  such  pieces  are  very  difficult  to  write  well,  unless— a 
remote  possibility  indeed— they  are  planned  forty  years  ahead. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice 

Two  essays  deal  with  Law  in  this  play.  E.  F.  J.  Tucker  in  ‘The  Letter  of 
the  Law  in  “The  Merchant  of  Venice”  ’  (ShS)  sorts  out  some  of  the  con¬ 
fused  thinking  in  recent  legal-based  criticism.  Out  of  his  learned  judgements 
Portia  emerges  with  stature.  John  S.  Coolidge,  in  ‘Law  and  Love  in  The 
Merchant  of  Venice ’  ( SQ )  raises  doubts  at  once.  His  opening  sentence  is 
‘ The  Merchant  of  Venice  is  the  only  play  of  Shakespeare  which  can  be 
called  a  work  of  Christian  apologetics’.  Surely,  one  wants  to  retort,  it  is  a 
play ?  And  has  not  the  whole  Christ-finding  fashion  now  gone  too  far?  But 
Professor  Coolidge  is  the  author  of  a  fine  book  on  sixteenth-century 
religious  thought,  The  Pauline  Renassance ,  and  what  he  writes  here, 
though  still  occasionally  a  little  short  on  understanding  of  how  a  play 
works,  is  altogether  in  a  different  class  from  so  much  recent  theologising  of 
Shakespeare.  The  play  is  made  to  stand  against  fully-comprehended 
contemporary  theology,  and  it  emerges  the  brighter.  Other  pieces  show  a 
sad  falling-off.  Robert  F.  Wilson,  Jr  writes  on  ‘The  Sinking  of  Antonio: 
Li.  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice ’  ( SJH )  telling  us  rather  clumsily,  and  quite 
unnecessarily,  what  Shakespeare  indicates  about  Antonio’s  state  of  mind, 
as  if  it  were  all  Wilson’s  private  observation,  with  follies  such  as  ‘The 
entrance  of  Bassanio,  Lorenzo,  and  Gratiano  signals  yet  another  stage  in 
the  “treatment”  of  Antonio’s  illness’.  Elizabeth  S.  Sklar,  in  ‘Bassanio’s 
Golden  Fleece’  ( TSLL )  relates  ‘the  ambiguity  of  Bassanio’  to  Jason,  twice 
mentioned  in  this  play  and  nowhere  else  in  Shakespeare.  The  issue  is  a 
little  forced,  and  to  say  that  there  are  in  Bartlett  ‘a  number  of  allusions  to 
Medea’  when  checking  reveals  only  two  supports  the  feeling  that  Sklar 
has  got  all  there  is  to  get  out  of  the  subject,  and  a  little  more. 

But  much  worse  is  to  come.  Austin  C.  Dobbins,  who  is  Professor  and 
Head  of  Department  of  English  and  Journalism  at  Samford  University,  has 
combined  with  Roy  W.  Battenhouse  to  produce  ‘Jessica’s  Morals:  a  Theo¬ 
logical  View’  ( ShakS ).  At  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph,  they  conclude 
‘Most  theatre-goers  therefore  feel  no  qualms  about  Jessica’s  morals’,  which 
is  rather  like  saying  one  has  no  qualms  about  the  state  of  Hamlet’s  diges¬ 
tion.  But,  they  go  on,  ‘they  accept  her  actions  as  wholesome  and  right’, 
which  is  something  different  altogether.  It  is  no  surprise,  given  Battenhouse 
as  co-author,  to  find  the  second  paragraph  concluding  that  moral  sanction 
for  Jessica’s  behaviour  can  be  found  within  the  tradition  of  Mediaeval 
Christianity.  Is  nothing  sacred?  one  asks.  Can  not  Jessica,  like  the  great 
Hamlet  himself,  be  many-or  at  least,  several-things  at  once?  May  not 
Shakespeare  know  rather  more  what  he  is  at  in  writing  a  play,  in  verse, 
than  Battenhouse  will  permit?  What  follows  will  possibly  assist  someone, 
somewhere,  to  appreciate  this  comedy;  the  great  majority  will  find  them¬ 
selves  irritated  beyond  endurance  by  its  bland  mixture  of  assurance, 
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casuistry  and  false  logic.  It  must  indeed  remain  doubtful  whether  Jessica 
can  be  said  to  have  undertaken  ‘a  pilgrimage  of  salvation’  on  the  evidence 
of  the  battery  of  forced  Eucharistic  references  which  Dobbins  and  Batten- 
house  produce,  for  example:  ‘Manna’  in  John  6  and  in  mediaeval  interpre¬ 
tation  is  a  figure  for  the  Eucharist.  ‘Toward  that  symbol  the  play  and  its 
world  of  comedy  have  been  moving.’  The  best  one  can  record  is  ‘not 
proven’  especially  when  the  argument  proceeds  by  steps  of  such  false  logic 
as  this:  the  authors  gloss  ‘By  this  ring  the  Doctor  lay  with  me’  as  ‘a  human 
and  more-than-human  mystery  of  wedlock’s  ring:  it  is  a  double  bond  in 
which  doctor  or  physician  is  the  hidden  meaning  behind  and  within  that  of 
wife’.  Physician ?  Who  said  anything  about  that?  Especially  as  Shakespeare 
expressly  says  ‘civil  doctor’  i.e.  doctor  of  civil  law.  Yet  Dobbins  and 
Battenhouse  calmly  go  on  ‘This  paradox  of  love  secretly  remedial  while 
also  wifely  is  the  truth  of  the  play  as  a  whole’.  This  essay  does  disservice  to 
two  noble  and  ancient  disciplines,  theology,  and  the  study  of  Shakespeare. 

A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 

Leslie  D.  Foster,  in  ‘The  Relation  of  Act  Five  to  the  Structure  of  A 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream'  ( MichA ),  believes  the  final  Act  has  more  than 
thematic  unity,  and  is  ‘the  final  tying  together  of  an  elaborate  and  subtle 
plot’.  Though  he  tries  to  say  something  new  about  a  well-worn  subject,  the 
‘social,  sexual  and  personal  identities  achieved  at  the  end’,  Foster  is  in¬ 
sufficiently  clear  about  the  terms  he  is  using.  Hallett  Smith  ( N&Q )  takes 
Bottom’s  ‘sucking  dove’  at  I.ii.82-3  back  to  2H6  IIEi.71,  suggesting, 
happily,  an  actor’s  accidental  transposition  immortalised  and  given  to 
Bottom. 

The  Rape  of  Lucrece 

The  central  problem  in  the  poem,  according  to  Coppelia  Kahn  in  ‘The 
Rape  in  Shakespeare’s  Lucrece ’  ( ShakS ),  is  just  that:  rape,  ‘a  moral,  social 
and  psychological  problem  which  Shakespeare  sets  before  us  in  all  its 
ambiguities  and  contradictions,  but  which  criticism  has  so  far  failed  to 
confront,  for  several  reasons’.  Kahn  confronts  squarely  ‘the  poem’s 
insistent  concern  with  the  relationship  between  sex  and  power’.  She  writes 
a  psycho-sociological  piece,  apparently  innocent  of  the  larger  dimensions 
of  meaning  possible  in  a  poem,  but  not  without  value.  She  is  naively  quick 
to  take  a  feminist  stance,  disconcertingly  perverse  in  reading  the  poem  as  a 
feminist  tract:  but  it  might  have  been  worse,  and  she  makes  interesting 
points,  for  example  that  ‘Shakespeare’s  point  of  view  is  a  blend  of  ironic 
distance  from  Lucrece’s  materialistic  conception  of  chastity  and  com¬ 
passionate  respect  for  her  integrity  in  adhering  to  chastity  as  the  only 
value  which  gives  meaning  to  her  as  a  Roman  wife’. 


Othello 

An  interesting  study  of  ‘Shakespeare’s  Desdemona’  (ShakS)  by  S.  N. 
Garner  begins  from  the  tendency  to  see  Desdemona  as  either  completely 
pure  or  else  corrupt.  Garner  argues  that  Desdemona  is  more  complex,  play¬ 
ing  her  part  in  initiating  Othello’s  marriage  proposal,  her  jesting  with  Iago 
displaying  the  kind  of  sexual  playfulness  to  be  anticipated  from  Othello  s 
account  of  their  courtship,  and  concludes  that  we  see  Desdemona  during 
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the  play  lose  her  energy  and  vitality,  to  become  fearful  and  passive. 
Marjorie  Pryse  begins  well  in  ‘Lust  for  Audience:  An  Interpretation  of 
Othello ’  ( ELH ),  suggesting  that  as  Iago  without  his  audience  is  worth 
nothing,  so  any  character  able  to  command  an  audience  manages  at  the 
same  time  to  articulate  himself  into  being.  Interesting  if  more  questionable 
is  the  suggestion  that  for  Desdemona  to  be  audience  to  Iago’s  sexual 
innuendo  betrays  Othello’s  exclusive  position  as  storyteller  and  word- 
wooer.  This  then  becomes  involved  with  the  value  of  honesty  and  chastity 
(very  pertinent  in  themselves),  only  to  lead  to  the  silliness  of  suggesting 
that  Desdemona’s  marriage  is  never  consummated:  a  promising  discussion 
seems  to  have  lost  its  way.  Useful  is  T.  Sipahigil’s  ‘  “Sagitary/Sagittar”  in 
Othello’’  ( SQ ),  suggesting  from  linguistic  and  textual  evidence  that  the 
place  is  not  an  inn  or  house  but  a  ship;  while  Robert  Folkenflik’s  ‘  “The 
Author’s  Farce”  and  “Othello”  ’  ( N&Q )  suggests  that  a  reference  in 
Fielding’s  work  comes  from  this  play,  since  other  references  show  Othello 
to  have  been  in  the  writer’s  mind. 

Pericles 

A  difficult  but  suggestive  piece  by  Phyllis  Gorfain,  ‘Puzzle  and  Artifice: 
The  Riddle  as  Metapoetry  in  “Pericles”  ’  ( ShS ),  takes  a  structuralist 
approach,  which  suits  this  work  in  particular  since  it  can  be  applied  inde¬ 
pendently  of  textual  issues.  If  it  is  recognized  that  implausibly  ordered 
episodes  produce  analogical  coherence  distinct  from  causality,  then  the  re¬ 
current  and  inverted  outlines  of  action  ‘emerge  as  transformations  of  the 
same  deep  structure,  which  conveys  a  message  about  its  own  timeless 
rhythm  of  separation,  loss,  and  recovery’.  The  riddle  (a  paradoxical 
dialogue)  is  a  central  feature  of  the  drama  and  Gorfain  seeks  to  relate  the 
correspondence  between  on  the  one  hand  riddling,  kinship-relations  and 
proper  social  roles  and  on  the  other  the  narrative  pattern  of  recurrent  loss, 
trial  and  redemption.  After  Antiochus’s  incest  and  a  riddle  which  violates 
the  grammar  of  riddling  (so  the  social  disruption  is  reflected  in  language 
and  drama),  the  power  of  narrative  art  to  reorder  relationships  becomes 
clear  ‘when  Marina’s  riddling  and  her  story  open  Pericles’s  portals  of  hear¬ 
ing  and  speech’,  she  being  the  answer  to  all  her  father’s  queries,  yet  presents 
herself  as  a  puzzle.  There  is  further  discussion  of  the  riddle,  some  of  which 
seems  to  involve  a  questionable  relationship  between  art  and  life,  but  this 
is  a  piece  well  worth  grappling  with.  Scholarly  rather  than  critical,  though 
again  suggestive,  is  William  Schrickx’s  ‘  “Pericles”  in  a  Book-List  of  1619 
from  the  English  Jesuit  Mission  and  Some  of  the  Play’s  Special  Problems’ 
(ShS),  which  begins  from  a  list  of  books  once  in  the  possession  of  the 
Jesuits  of  St.  Omer’s,  now  in  Ghent,  which  includes  Pericles ,  its  only  work 
of  imaginative  literature.  Schrickx  sees  this  as  enforcing  Hoeniger’s  view 
that  the  drama  is  a  ‘Saint’s  play’  and  takes  up  C.  J.  Sisson’s  1942  article, 
which  includes  details  of  a  recusant  company  of  actors  who  performed 
Pericles  in  England.  Links  are  made  between  Travels  of  Three  English 
Brothers  and  Wilkins,  the  name  of  Antiochus  in  Pericles  being  tied  in  with 
the  figure  of  a  religious  tyrant  who  features  in  Syrian  history,  Schrickx 
suggesting  that  Wilkins  was  the  translator  of  The  Historie  of  Justine,  where 
tyrant  Antiochus  is  described.  The  argument  leads  to  the  idea  of  Pericles 
as  a  play  which  reflected  themes  of  religious  persecution,  acceptable  to 
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Catholics,  and  to  Wilkins  being  both  Shakespeare’s  collaborator  and  a 
Catholic.  Schrickx  refers  to  Roger  Prior’s  earlier  article  about  Wilkins 
( ShS  1972)  and  Prior  himself,  in  ‘George  Wilkins  and  the  Young  Heir’ 
( ShS ),  has  found  confirmation  of  a  suggestion  in  his  earlier  piece  linking 
the  tavern  keeper  with  the  dramatist  and  that  Wilkins  gave  evidence  in  the 
Belot-Mountjoy  suit;  he  includes  the  full  text  of  Wilkins’s  deposition. 
James  O.  Wood  suggests  in  ‘The  Shakespearean  Language  of  Pericles’  ( ELN ) 
first  that  evidence  can  be  used  from  the  Folio  canon  to  throw  light  on 
dark  passages:  he  proposes  ‘aye  remaining  lamps’  for  ‘e’er  remaining’ 
(Q  ‘ayre’);  and  second  that  passages  in  the  ‘non-Shakespearean’  portion  are 
not  so  corrupt  as  has  been  suggested:  he  considers  II. iv.  11-20,  and  while 
urging  its  integrity,  claims  Pericles  as  an  early  work. 

Richard  II 

In  ‘Lucan-Daniel-Shakespeare:  New  Light  on  the  Relation  between  The 
Civil  Wars  and  Richard  II’  ( ShakS ),  George  M.  Logan  writes  a  sensible, 
refreshing  piece  which  ‘aims  to  strengthen  the  case  for  assuming  Shake¬ 
speare’s  indebtedness  to  Daniel  by  arguments  based  on  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  among  the  two  works  and  Lucan’s  Pharsalia’ .  The  ‘Lucanic’ 
reminiscences  in  Richard  II  ‘come  at  places  where  Shakespeare  is  close  to 
Daniel’  and  ‘the  conclusion  is  that.  .  .Daniel  is  following  Lucan  and 
Shakespeare  is  following  Daniel.  It  is  barely  possible  to  argue  for  the 
opposite  explanation’— or  it  ‘requires  a  good  deal  of  dedication  or  perver¬ 
sity’.  Since  both  qualities  together  are  so  abundantly  present  in  Shakespeare 
criticism  in  the  1970’s,  one  might  add,  Logan  does  well  to  make  his  case  so 
full,  so  lucid  and  so  convincing.  This  is  a  most  useful  contribution  to 
Richard  II  studies.  Ernest  B.  Gilman  is  helpful,  too,  in  ‘ Richard  II  and  the 
Perspectives  of  History’  ( RenD ),  refreshingly  taking  the  word  ‘perspective’ 
more  literally  than  is  usual  in  Shakespeare  criticism.  He  illuminates  the 
interior  perspectives,  and  the  play  as  a  whole  as  a  perspective  device,  by 
way  of  Holbein’s  The  Ambassadors  and  illustration  of  reversible  portraits, 
concluding  here  that  ‘the  “right”  and  “wrong”  points  of  view  are  super¬ 
imposed  in  a  way  that  forces  us  to  hold  both  configurations  in  mind’. 
Significantly  for  current  thinking,  Gilman  concludes,  ‘The  play  neither 
endorses  nor  denies  the  Tudor  myth  but  builds  on  its  premises  to  show 
that  the  providential  theory  of  the  king’s  double  nature  necessarily  requires 
a  complex  kind  of  double-think  for  which  the  curious  perspective  is  the 
visual  model’.  The  spectator  has  to  balance  ‘conflicting  but  equally  valid 
perceptions.  He  must  see  both  the  “controlling  majesty”  of  kingship  and 
the  vanity  of  the  “hollow  crown”  ’. 

E.  Cuvelier  in  Cahiers  Elisabethains  writes  briefly  on  the  garden  meta¬ 
phor  in  Richard  II,  which  is  related  to  Lodge’s  Truth’s  Complaint  over 
England,  and  thus  elegiac. 

Romeo  and  Juliet 

In  one  of  the  finest  critical  essays  on  this  play  to  appear  for  a  long  time, 
Gary  M.  McCown’s  ‘  “Runnawayes  Eyes”  and  Juliet’s  Epithalamium’  ( SQ ), 
the  whole  play  is  illuminated,  a  key  speech  is  freshly  and  convincingly 
exposited,  and  a  notorious  two-word  crux  is  finally  solved.  What  more  can 
one  ask?  Yet  there  is  more:  important  knowledgeable  and  lucid  accounts 
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of  the  history  of  several  especially  significant  literary  figures.  McCown  s 
account  of  Juliet’s  speech  at  Ilia.  1-3 1  as  an  epithalamium,  first  of  all,  is 
convincing,  and  his  history  of  the  form  and  its  likely  importance  for 
Shakespeare  is  balanced,  learned  and  judicious.  His  explanation  of  run¬ 
away’s  eyes’  as  a  reference  to  Cupid,  again  with  a  history  of  the  figure  of 
Cupid,  sighted  and  blind,  is,  again,  masterly.  But,  then,  his  working- 
through  of  the  revealed  conventions  in  the  special  qualities  of  Juliet’s 
speech  continually  opens  the  whole  play  to  us.  Allan  P.  Green  relates  the 
lantern  at  V.iii.81-6  to  a  Lanterne  des  Morts  ( Expl ). 

The  Sonnets 

The  most  important  writing  on  the  Sonnets  to  appear  for  some  time  is 
Giorgio  Melchiori’s  book,  Shakespeare’s  Dramatic  Meditations*2  .  Subtitled 
An  Experiment  in  Criticism,  it  is  so  full  and  fresh  a  treatment  of  five 
Sonnets,  94,  121,  20,  129  and  146,  that  it  must  remain  a  landmark  for  a 
long  time.  The  book  appeared  in  1973  in  Italian,  but  this  is  a  re-working  of 
the  original.  It  arose  out  of  (widely-shared)  dissatisfaction  with  a  literary 
criticism  ‘reaching  unprecedented  levels  both  of  specialization  and  massifi- 
cation’.  His  aim  is  not  to  produce  a  generally-applicable  critical  tool,  and 
indeed  the  very  classification  of  his  technique  as  it  appears  in  his  table  of 
contents  shows  that  the  method  has  to  vary  from  sonnet  to  sonnet.  He  has 
read  very  widely  and  deeply  indeed  in  the  good  Sonnet- writing  of  this 
century,  of  which  there  is  now  a  great  deal,  and  he  checks  his  findings 
against  four  other  sonnet-sequences  of  the  1590’s.  He  is  alert  to  the  fact 
that  his  poet  is  a  dramatist,  and  moreover  uses  the  fact  well. 

The  casual  reader  may  at  first  sight  be  put  off  by  the  numerical  system, 
the  tables,  the  diagrams,  and  so  on:  is  not  this  another  tassel  in  the  enor¬ 
mous  lunatic  fringe?  Far  from  it.  Here  is  verbal  and  structural  analysis 
superbly  done,  teasing  out  not  the  complexities  of  a  theory  but  the  delicate 
subtleties  of  the  sonnets  themselves  as  various  and  almost  infinitely 
resonant.  The  chapter  on  Sonnet  94,  for  example,  really  does  show  an 
advance  on  Empson,  Knights  and  Booth.  This  is  a  book  to  keep  on  the 
desk  for  a  long  time. 

After  such  knowledge,  what  forgiveness  for  the  other  three  items?  The 
best  is  by  Eliot  Slater  ( N&Q ),  who  writes  on  Sonnet  62  from  the  Institute 
of  Psychiatry,  University  of  London,  and  quite  interestingly,  though  very 
briefly  indeed,  expounds  the  love  of  self  revealed  in  the  poem.  Toshiko 
Oshio  in  lThe  Sonnets :  From  the  Poems  to  the  Poet’  ( ShStud )  after  refer¬ 
ring  to  some  distinctly  doubtful  ‘authorities’  like  A.  L.  Rowse,  notes 
E.  K.  Chambers’  remark,  ‘More  folly  has  been  written  about  the  Sonnets 
than  about  any  other  Shakespearean  topic’  and  wisely  settles  for  caution. 
He  takes  ‘a  slow  and  careful  approach,  reading  them  with  attention  to 
their  literary  quality  and  in  search  of  the  poet’s  inner  portrait’.  What 
follows  is  a  slight,  gentle  essay  in  lucid  critical  appreciation  of  several  of 
the  sonnets.  But  C.  F.  Williamson’s  ‘Themes  and  Patterns  in  Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets  ( EIC )  is  a  real  puzzle.  He  decides  to  look  for  ‘an  organization 
thematic  rather  than  biographical’  as  if  this  were  a  new  thing  to  do.  He 


42 Shakespeare’s  Dramatic  Meditations:  An  Experiment  in  Criticism,  by  Giorgio 
Melchiori.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  pp.  vii  +  206.  £7.50. 
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seems  to  maintain  that  the  printed  order  is  not  important  yet  at  the  same 
time  individual  placings  (e.g.  Sonnet  20)  are  ‘strategic’.  And  it  all  arrives  at 
the  discovery  that  the  primary  response  is  ‘an  expanding  awareness  of  the 
nature  of  love’  as  if  that  had  never  been  seen  before.  Certainly  the  con¬ 
summation,  so  to  say,  of  his  experience  of  the  sonnets  is  elegantly  put, 
though  hardly  supporting  what  he  calls  ‘the  power  and  intensity  of  such  a 
vision’.  But  apart  from  tiny  mentions  of  C.  S.  Lewis  and  J.  W.  Lever  the 
piece  hangs  in  a  critical  void  as  if  Williamson  were  the  only  one  to  have 
experienced  his  ‘reading’,  not  to  mention  writing  about  it. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 

This  play  ‘includes  some  of  Shakespeare’s  funniest  and  fun-filled 
scenes’  according  to  J.  Dennis  Huston  in  ‘  “To  Make  a  Puppet”:  Play  and 
Play-making  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew ’  ( ShakS ).  Moreover,  the  play,  he 
announces,  is  ‘almost  certainly  unfinished’  and  ‘with  this  play,  perhaps 
more  than  with  any  other,  what  we  have  seems  hardly  a  just  representation 
of  what  Shakespeare  meant  to  write’.  How  does  Huston  know  what 
Shakespeare  intended  to  write?  Is  ‘the  precarious  state  of  its  text’  really 
worse  than,  say,  Pericles ?  This  judgement  is  based  entirely  on  apparent 
inconsistencies  of  plotting— as  if  Two  Gentlemen  had  not  more.  Worse,  not 
only  is  it  now  to  Huston’s  satisfaction  a  bad  text:  it  is  also  excluded  ‘from 
discussion  of  the  comedies’  because  it  doesn’t  fit  neat  classification.  The 
discussion  leads  to  pretty  nearly  nothing-what  Petruchio  does  to  Kate,  he 
says  Shakespeare  does  to  his  audience:  makes  a  puppet  out  of  them.  This 
is  developed  in  a  very  brief  and  elementary  commentary  on  the  play,  all 
grown  from  the  word  ‘puppet’.  This  comedy  deserves  better  than  this. 

Titus  Andronicus 

Albert  H.  Tricomi  writes  on  'The  Mutilated  Garden  in  Titus  Andronicus 
(ShakS).  He  announces  in  his  first  line  that  ‘A  significant  critical  re¬ 
examination  of  Titus  Andronicus  has  begun  but  alas  he  does  not  live  up  to 
this  splendid  promise.  His  comment  on  the  Ovidian  speech  at  II. iv.  adds 
nothing  to  the  work  of  Sommers  and  Waith  twenty  years  ago. 


The  Tempest 

Raymond  A.  Urban  argues  neatly  that  ‘Why  Caliban  Worships  the  Man 
in  the  Moon’  (SQ)  is  because  he  is  being  inducted  into  a  religion  of  drunk¬ 
ards,  originally  invented  by  the  mediaeval  vagabond  clerics.  Jacqueline  E. 
M.  Latham  suggests  Shakespeare’s  debt  to  Jonson  in  ‘  “The  Tempest”  and 
“The  Masque  of  Queenes”  ’  ( N&Q ).  Barbara  A.  Mowat  writes  ‘  “And  that’s 
true  too”:  Structures  and  Meanings  in  The  Tempest ’  (RenP).  She  puzzles 
about  why  the  play  leads  critics  astray,  after  moving  ‘from  Young’s  and 
Kermode’s  interpretations  to  others  which  with  even  more  passion  tell 
even  less  of  the  truth’.  She  suggests  ignoring  ‘the  individual  element’  and 
going  instead  for  ‘the  matrix  into  which  these  alluring  elements  are  set’. 
She  focusses  on  IILiii.,  the  scene  of  the  disappearing  banquet,  more 
especially  the  Harpy,  and  most  especially  Shakespeare’s  power  of  illusion. 


Timon  of  Athens  . 

Robert  C.  Fulton’s  ‘Timon,  Cupid,  and  the  Amazons  (ShakS),  sprightly 
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written,  argues  that  the  play’s  masque  sets  up  resonance  between  the  show 
and  the  play’s  events,  the  figures  being  ambiguous,  but  potentially  danger¬ 
ous,  the  destructive  forces  of  Cupid  and  Amazons  indicative  of  how  Timon 
is  devoured  and  the  females  of  war  become  whores.  In  ‘Shakespeare’s  Use 
of  the  “Timon”  Comedy’  ( ShS ),  James  C.  Bulman  argues  that  Shakespeare 
knew  this  play,  which  survives  in  manuscript,  and  that  besides  unique 
features  such  as  the  mock -banquet,  he  could  have  gleaned  all  the  important 
Lucianic  material  from  the  comedy. 

Troilus  and  Cressida 

Zdenek  Stribrny  looks  at  ‘Time  in  Troilus  and  Cressida ’  {SJW)  and  finds 
double  time  in  the  play’s  four  days  of  action,  yet  also  a  perspective  of  the 
whole  Trojan  war  and  its  origins,  while  philosophically  time  is  seen  both 
pragmatically  and  historically  by  the  heroes  of  the  war  story.  This  useful 
examination  concludes  by  questioning  Spurgeon’s  and  Wilson  Knight’s 
idea  of  a  mystique  of  eternal  timeless  love  involving  Troilus.  In  a  note, 
‘Holland’s  Pliny  and  Troilus  and  Cressida ’  (SQ),  J.  L.  Simmonds  suggests 
that  Pandarus’s  reference  to  ‘a  generation  of  vipers’  is  literal  rather  than 
Biblical,  and  points  out  that  the  section  after  Pliny’s  account  of  vipers  eat¬ 
ing  their  way  out  of  the  mother  is  of  man’s  generation  and  his  insatiability. 
In  a  long,  detailed,  and  richly  illustrated  piece,  Jill  L.  Levenson’s 
‘Shakespeare’s  Troilus  and  Cressida  and  the  Monumental  Tradition  in 
Tapestries  and  Literature’  ( RenD ),  useful  addition  is  made  to  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  literary  tradition.  The  pictorial  tradition  also  ‘influenced 
the  Elizabethans’  conception  of  the  fable  and,  consequently,  their  response 
to  the  play’.  Many  mediaeval  and  Renaissance  tapestries  that  picture  the 
Troy  legend  add  up^to  a  widely  accepted  conception  of  the  legend,  that 
established  by  Benoit,  in  ‘compositions  that  are  monumental,  filled  with 
opulent  details,  and  intellectually  engaging’.  This  in  fact  sharpens  our  sense 
of  Shakespeare’s  disrespect,  of  his  play  as  ‘neurotic,  brilliant  and  offensive’. 
Within  the  article’s  necessarily  limited  intention,  this  is  richly  illuminating. 
Jeanne  T.  Newlin’s  account  in  The  Triple  Bond  (see  General  Criticism)  of 
Kemble’s  attempt  to  revive  Shakespeare’s  play  in  about  1800  for  Covent 
Garden— which  would  have  made  theatrical  history  with  a  vengeance— is 
most  revealing.  Bell’s  Acting  Edition  of  1774,  with  a  smart  backfire  on  its 
own  title,  declared  the  play  unactable.  Kemble’s  patchwork  attempt  is 
full  of  interest,  underlining  how  much  more  in  tune  the  mid-twentieth 
century  is  with  this  play. 

Twelfth  Night 

SoRA  has  two  critical  pieces  on  this  play  not  previously  noticed  here. 
In  SoRA  1974  F.  H.  Langman’s  long  and  valuable  study,  ‘Comedy  and 
Saturnalia:  the  Case  of  Twelfth  Night ’  challenges  the  now-commonplace 
reading  of  the  play  as  Saturnalia,  accurately  point  out  that  ‘critics  have 
been  reading  each  other  to  an  extent  which  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to 
read  Shakespeare’.  He  supports  his  case  in  detail  and  at  refreshing  length. 
He  offers  attention,  via  concrete  details  and  especially  language,  to  its 
multiplicity.  So  much  is  unsentimental,  even  harsh.  Love  is  odd,  askew: 
there  is  a  sense  of  something  unrevealed,  mobile  and  complex,  behind. 
SoRA  1975  includes  Evan  Jones’  ‘During  Wind  and  Rain:  Twelfth  Night 
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and  King  Leaf .  He  sees  character-analysis  as  irrelevant,  and  heavy  stress 
on  the  varied  elements  of  erotic  love  as  equally  wrong  in  view  of  the  fresh¬ 
ness  and  innocence  of  the  play’s  world— qualities,  however,  denied  by 
Malvolio  and  Feste,  two  characters  outside  the  play’s  ‘charmed  space’. 
This  area  outside  is  the  world  of  King  Lear.  The  comparison  is  more 
illuminating  to  Twelfth  Night. 

The  Winter’s  Tale 

The  reason  for  the  alteration  of  place  between  Greene’s  Pandosto  and 
the  play  is  suggested  by  Francis  Noel  Lees  in  ‘Plutarch  and  “The  Winter’s 
Tale”  ’  ( N&Q ).  He  emphasises  the  importance  of  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Dion  of 
Syracuse,  which  not  only  provides  three  names  for  Shakespeare  but  has 
associations  with  tyranny  appropriate  to  Leontes,  while  Dion’s  wife  was 
cast  into  prison  and  there  delivered  of  a  child:  hence  Sicily  became  more 
proper  for  Leontes’s  domain.  David  Kaula’s  ‘Autolycus’  Trumpery’ 
(SEL)  links  Autolycus’s  trumpery  goods  with  anti-Catholic  polemical 
writings,  so  that  one  of  his  roles  is  that  of  ‘the  cunning  merchant  of 
popish  wares’.  This  is  acceptable,  but  he  then  proceeds  to  find  a  contrast 
between  the  Whore  of  Babylon  and  the  Bride  of  Christ  which  makes 
Perdita  this  Bride  and  the  true  church.  Marion  Trousdale  points  out  that 
‘Style  in  The  Winter’s  Tale ’  ( CritQ )  is  characterized  by  lack  of  the  particu¬ 
lar,  by  laconic  brevity,  and  by  dense,  allusive,  abstract  lines.  F.  H.  Langman 
on  the  other  hand  in  a  slightly  woolly  piece  takes  the  case  of  Florizel  and 
Perdita  ( SoRA )  to  illustrate  the  play’s  curious  plausibility  of  detail,  follow¬ 
ing  through  to  Leontes’  jealousy  and  the  play’s  conclusion.  L.  C.  Knights 
writes  on  ‘Integration  in  The  Winter’s  Tale ’  (SR).  He  tackles  a  difficult 
matter,  the  balance  between  the  thoroughgoing  psychologising  of  the 
plays,  producing  interpretation  that  does  not  interpret  (e.g.  Ella  Freeman 
Sharpe)  and  the  rejection  of  psychoanalysis  and  psychiatry  altogether  as 
having  nothing  to  offer.  He  says  that  useful  insights  are  most  likely  to 
emerge  when  thought  is  allowed  to  play  ‘between  the  two  different  fields 
of  knowledge’.  He  modestly  ‘wants  to  suggest  the  kind  of  thing  that  is 
going  on  in  The  Winter’s  Tale’,  exploring  possible  alternatives  to  disruption 
and  tragedy;  he  is  trying  to  define  ‘the  life-enhancing  energy  that  para¬ 
doxically  was  released  by  the  great  tragedies,  but  defining  it  now  not  as 
something  glimpsed  in  and  through  defeat,  but  as  something  that  could 
be  actualized  in  daily  living’.  He  considers  the  special  concern  as  ‘integra¬ 
tion’.  What  follows  is  a  short  commentary  on  Shakespeare’s  play  in  the 
way  that  such  a  commentary  could  be,  but  so  rarely  is,  with  a  rare,  gentle 
richness  of  thought  and  reference  which  ennobles  the  profession  of 
Shakespeare  studies. 
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English  Drama  1550—1660: 
Excluding  Shakespeare 

BRIAN  GIBBONS  and  BERNARD  HARRIS 


1.  Editions 

Several  editions  of  complete  works,  either  actually  complete  or  in 
progress,  have  appeared  this  year.  The  most  important  are  naturally  the 
most  expensive  and  have  not  been  available  for  review,  but  must  be 
recorded  as  major  contributions  to  the  study  of  seventeenth-century 
drama.  They  are  the  reprint  of  Ben  Jonson’s  works  ( 1 6 1 6) 1 ,  and  the 
edition  of  Massinger’s  plays  and  poems  by  Philip  Edwards  and  Cohn 
Gibson2.  The  first  might  be  considered  an  attractive  luxury,  though  it  is, 
of  course,  an  essentially  valuable  aid  to  Jonson’s  concept  of  himself  as  a 
poet,  and  to  our  understanding  of  that  concept;  the  second  is  a  major 
undertaking,  providing  fifteen  of  Massinger’s  plays,  and  two  collaborative 
works  (A  Fatal  Dowry,  with  Field,  and  A  Very  Woman,  with  Fletcher); 
the  collaborations  with  Fletcher  printed  in  the  1647  Folio  are  excluded, 
together  with  The  Virgin  Martyr,  already  printed  in  Bowers’s  edition  of 
Dekker.  Thus  the  achievement  of  Massinger  can  be  studied  afresh  in 
selective  but  concentrated  manner  with  many  forms  of  editorial  assistance, 
not  least  a  glossary.  A  complete  works  of  Marlowe  has  been  provided  by 
E.  D.  Pendry3  assisted  by  J.  C.  Maxwell  as  textual  adviser.  The  problems 
posed  by  Marlowe’s  life,  his  status  as  a  dramatist,  his  moral  stance,  and  the 
state  of  his  texts  are  succinctly  introduced,  and  on  occasion  rather  briskly 
disposed  of:  but  at  least  most  of  the  main  problems  are  indicated,  and  the 
differences  between  editor  and  adviser  are  instructive  and  illuminating. 
The  volume  is  generally  to  be  welcomed  for  its  coherence,  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  encourages  discussion.  It  would  have  been  a  commendable 
students’  edition  if  the  publishers  could  have  contained  the  price  (though 
this  now  seems  an  unrealizable  ambition).  The  third  volume  of  Fredson 
Bowers’s  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  has  appeared4.  It  adds,  like 
the  previous  volumes,  to  our  sense  of  the  variety  of  that  canon,  providing 
Love’s  Cure,  edited  by  George  Walton  Williams,  The  Noble  Gentleman, 
edited  by  L.  A.  Beaurline,  Beggars’  Bush,  edited  by  Fredson  Bowers,  The 

1  The  Workes  of  Benjamin  Jonson  (William  Stansby,  1616),  reprinted  with  intro¬ 
duction  by  D.  Heywood.  Scolar  Press.  £45. 

2  The  Plays  and  Poems  of  Philip  Massinger,  ed.  by  Philip  Edwards  and  Colin 
Gibson.  Oxford  English  Texts.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.  5  vols.  £60. 

3  Christopher  Marlowe:  Complete  Plays  and  Poems,  ed.  by  E.  D.  Pendry,  textual 
adviser  J.  C.  Maxwell.  Everyman’s  University  Library.  Dent.  pp.  xxxix  +  543.  £7.50. 

*  The  Dramatic  Works  in  the  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  Canon,  general  editor 
Fredson  Bowers.  Vol.  III.  C.U.P.  pp.  vii  +  612.  £17.50. 
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Tragedy  of  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  edited  by  Robert  K.  Turner  Jr,  and 
The  Faithful  Shepherdess ,  edited  by  Cyrus  Hoy.  The  last,  perhaps  the 
most  distinguished  stage -failure  of  the  age,  is  especially  valuable  for  the 
intellectual  history  of  the  drama;  but  the  whole  volume  benefits  from  the 
consistency  and  authority  of  a  distinguished  team  of  editors.  Other  estab¬ 
lished  series  of  editions  have  had  a  productive  year.  The  Malone  Society 
has  reprinted  the  late  J.  W.  Lever’s  text  of  The  Wasp  from  the  unique 
manuscript  in  the  Duke  of  Northumberland’s  library  at  Alnwick  Castle5  . 
This  is  a  strange  work,  presenting  many  difficulties  of  transcription,  and 
the  General  Editor  of  the  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  bringing  it  to 
press.  The  Salzburg  Studies  have  contained  further  editions  in  their  series 
of  published  theses  concerned  with  this  period,  and  all  such  provision  of 
scarce  material  is  admirable6  .  The  range  this  year  is  from  a  manuscript  of 
about  1618— anonymous  and  academic— entitled  Antoninus  Bassianus 
Caracalla,  a  heady  melodrama  presented  in  an  edition  and  translation  by 
William  E.  Mahaney,  Walter  K.  Sherwin  and  Jay  M.  Freyman;  through  a 
critical  edition  of  Massinger  and  Field’s  The  Fatal  Dowry ,  by  Carol  Bishop 
(notable  for  a  full  critical  and  textual  introduction),  to  James  Shirley’s  The 
Gentleman  of  Venice,  edited  meticulously  by  Wilson  F.  Engel.  Devra 
Rowland  Kifer  has  looked  again  at  The  Staple  of  News,  and  furnished 
many  interesting  details  of  commentary,  and  critical  perception  of  the 
significances  of  the  spirit  of  holiday’7 8.  Middleton  has  received  deserved 
attention.  In  a  rigorously  sane  account  of  The  Roaring  Girl 8  Andor 
Gomme  remarks  that  the  play  ‘stands  out  from  its  contemporary  scene  in 
truth  on  one  account  only— the  portrait  of  Moll.  In  other  respects,  supple, 
energetic,  and  ingenious  as  it  is,  the  play  is  a  middling  example  of  its 
highly  enjoyable  kind’.  George  R.  Price  edits  Michaelmas  Term  and  A 
Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One  on  the  rather  disputable  premise  that  they  are 
Middleton’s  ‘two  best  comedies’9.  However,  this  approach  yields  close 
appreciation  of  the  problems  of  textual  and  critical  matters,  and  the  result 
is  an  impressive  edition  of  two  engaging,  and  surprisingly  topical,  plays. 
The  editor’s  claim  for  Middleton’s  importance  could  scarcely  be  more 
clearly  vindicated. 

Tourneur  has  been  granted  his  due  in  the  edition  of  The  Atheist’s 
Tragedy  by  Roma  Gill  and  Brian  Morris10.  This  is  a  sophisticated  account 
of  an  intelligent  and  disturbing  play.  It  is  time  it  were  tested  on  the  stage. 


5  The  Wasp  (MS),  ed.  by  J.  W.  Lever.  O.U.P.  for  The  Malone  Society,  1974  (1976). 
By  subscription. 

6  Salzburg  Studies  in  English  Literature,  under  the  direction  of  Erwin  Stiirzl: 
Elizabethan  and  Renaissance  Studies,  and  Jacobean  Drama  Studies,  both  ed.  by  J. 
Hogg.  Universitat  Salzburg.  These  series  may  be  purchased  from  the  Universitat 
Salzburg. 

7 Ben  Jonson:  The  Staple  of  News ,  ed.  by  Devra  Rowland  Kifer.  Arnold.  Regents 
Renaissance  Drama  series,  pp.  xxiii  +  173.  hb  £5.  pb  £2.50. 

8  Thomas  Middleton  and  Thomas  Dekker:  The  Roaring  Girl,  ed.  by  Andor 
Gomme.  Benn.  The  New  Mermaids,  pp.  xl  +  151.  pb  £1.95. 

9  Thomas  Middleton:  Michaelmas  Term  and  A  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One,  ed.  by 
George  R.  Price.  The  Hague  and  Paris:  Mouton.  Studies  in  English  Literature,  Vol. 

XCI.  pp.  227.  .  _ 

i°  Cyril  Tourneur:  The  Atheist’s  Tragedy,  ed.  by  Brian  Morris  and  Roma  GUI. 

Benn.  The  New  Mermaids,  pp.  xl  +  103.  pb  £1.75. 
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Two  works  have  been  renewed  to  our  advantage.  The  Maske  of  Flowers 
has  been  reprinted,  though  without  benefit  of  recent  editorial  com¬ 
mentary11.  And  Gorboduc  has  reappeared  in  a  bilingual  edition12. 
Occasionally  one’s  confidence  is  disturbed  (as  in  the  assignment  of  From 
Art  to  Theatre  to  a  George  Kermode)  but  in  the  end  it  must  be  admitted 
that  this  is  a  serious  treatment  of  a  play  so  often  taken  for  granted,  or  read 
as  a  source:  here  it  is  offered  for  itself.  Paul  Bacquet  and  Jean-Paul  Socard 
are  to  be  thanked  for  restoring  an  often  quoted  but  seldom  read  play  to 
close  attention.  That  this  should  come  about  by  means  of  a  bilingual 
edition  is  a  strange  reflection  on  the  state  of  our  native  criticism:  the 
section  on  ‘Gorboduc  & t  la  Literature  anglaise’  is  particularly  worth  study. 


2.  Books 

Terence  P.  Logan  and  Denzell  S.  Smith  have  followed  their  highly 
successful  account  of  The  Predecessors  of  Shakespeare  with  a  second 
publication  concerned  with  The  Popular  School 13 .  As  the  editors  state, 

‘ The  Popular  School  includes  dramatists  who  wrote  primarily  for  the  open- 
air  public  theaters,  and  anonymous  plays  first  performed  in  such  theaters’. 
The  playwrights  are  Dekker,  Middleton,  Webster,  Heywood,  Munday, 
Drayton,  and  a  handful  of  minor  dramatists.  The  survey  is  thoroughly 
carried  out,  the  contributors  give  confidence;  they  are  M.  L.  Wine,  John 
Brooks,  Don  Moore,  J.  S.  M.  J.  Chang,  J.  P.  Hammersmith,  Ann  Haaker, 
Richard  Hardin,  Anne  Lancashire  and  Jill  Levenson;  the  two  last  write 
particularly  well  on  anonymous  plays.  This  is  a  very  useful  book,  and  like 
its  predecessor  and  successors  will  be  appreciated  by  critics  of  the  drama 
of  this  period  for  its  accuracy  and  authority. 

There  have  been  studies  of  Marlowe  and  Jonson.  Judith  Weil’s  book  on 
Marlowe14  is  a  well-written,  intelligent,  well-informed  and  fully  docu¬ 
mented  study,  with  interesting  notes  and  bibliography,  pursuing  the 
implications  of  modern  approaches  to  Marlowe  both  as  a  dramatist  and 
thinker.  Her  essential  argument  is  that  through  his  ironic  style  Marlowe 
mocks  his  heroes  in  a  remarkably  subtle  fashion;  with  their  mighty  lines 
they  are  as  often  the  objects  as  the  agents  of  his  irony.  Attentive  to  visual 
as  well  as  verbal  style  in  all  of  Marlowe’s  plays,  the  discussion  is  lively  and 
worth  consulting.  W.  L.  Godshalk’s  view  of  The  Marlovian  World  Picture 15 
requires  a  new  approach  to  the  order  of  the  plays  which  many  critics  will 
not  accept  on  the  basis  of  the  argument  advanced  here.  However,  there  are 
some  valuable  conclusions  reached  in  this  account,  as  the  following  passage 
indicates:  ‘There  is  a  traditional  basis  for  Marlowe’s  inverted  world;  the 


11  The  Masque  of  Flowers,  by  I.  G.,  W.  D.,  T.  B.  (N.  O.  for  Robert  Wilson,  1614); 
reprinted.  Leeds:  Boethius  P.  pp.  37.  £3.20. 

12  Thomas  Norton  and  Thomas  Sackville:  Gorboduc,  ed.  by  P.  Bacqet  and  J.  P. 
Socard.  Collection  Bilingue.  Paris:  Aubier  Montaigne,  pp.  207. 

13  The  Popular  School:  a  survey  and  bibliography  of  recent  studies  in  English 
Renaissance  drama,  ed.  by  Terence  P.  Logan  and  Denzell  S.  Smith.  Lincoln,  Nebr.: 
U.  of  Nebraska  P.  (1975).  pp.  xiv  +  299.  $15. 

1 4  Christopher  Marlowe:  Merlin’s  Prophet,  by  Judith  Weil.  C.U.P.  pp.  vii  +  219. 
£7.50. 

1 5  The  Marlovian  World  Picture,  by  W.  L.  Godshalk.  The  Hague  and  Paris:  Mouton. 
pp.  244.  48  guilders. 
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concept  of  the  world  turned  upside  down  was  a  mediaeval  commonplace. 
But  Marlowe  uses  the  concept  with  a  difference:  here  the  inverted  world  is 
a  reflection  of  Renaissance  society.  From  the  injunctions  against  ambition 
and  aspiration  we  find  in  Renaissance  literature,  we  may  gather  how 
socially  disruptive  the  “aspiring  mind”  actually  was.  Modern  historians  have 
only  confirmed  that  the  Renaissance  commentators  were  essentially 
correct.  And  Marlowe’s  plays  mirror  this  new,  acquisitive  society.’  There 
may  not  be  general  acceptance  that  the  idea  of  a  Renaissance  is  any  longer 
tenable,  but  this  book  is  a  scholarly  and  substantial  contribution  to  the 
criticism  of  Marlowe.  James  Robinson  Howe’s  book  on  Marlowe16  argues 
that  Marlowe  characterizes  Tamburlaine  as  the  magus,  a  Hermetic  concept 
available  from  Bruno;  Tamburlaine  is  a  metaphoric  figure  who  does  not 
perform  magic  in  a  conventional  sense:  ‘With  Tamburlaine,  as  with  God, 
idea  and  act  are  one’.  But  the  book  avoids  discussion  of  Tamburlaine  as  a 
scourge  of  God. 

Jonson  has  received  various  sorts  of  treatment.  George  Parfitt’s  book17 
is  a  discussion  of  the  whole  of  Jonson’s  literary  career,  life  and  personality, 
reputation,  relation  to  classicism,  society,  and  language,  in  eight  short 
chapters,  with  a  rudimentary  bibliography.  The  impulse  to  be  selective  and 
general  may  have  been  too  freely  indulged  for  the  undergraduate  or  sixth- 
former  beginning  on  Jonson.  And  the  austere  exclusion  of  minute  particu¬ 
lars  will  frustrate  the  scholar,  performer  or  director.  The  book  is  a  useful 
beginner’s  guide  in  providing  outlines  and  salient  questions,  but  it  is  not 
remarkable  as  a  fresh  discussion  of  Jonson. 

It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  the  most  methodical  accounts  of 
Jonson  should  come  from  Germany.  Two  books  deserve  notice,  Norbert 
H.  Platz’s  Ethik  und  Rhetorik  in  Ben  Jonsons  Dramen18 ,  and  Elke  Platz- 
Waury’s  Jonsons  Komische  Charaktere19 .  The  first  is  a  sound  analysis  of 
existing  treatments  of  Jonson’s  plays,  with  an  ultimate  conclusion  that 
Bartholomew  Fair  is  the  most  mature  work;  the  second  is  a  provocative 
and  enquiring  account  of  Jonson’s  entire  comic  drama.  They  are  both  well- 
researched  and  documented,  and  they  will  both  be  needed  in  future 
studies  of  Jonson.  Two  other  books  must  be  acknowledged  here:  Eckart 
Hammerstrom’s  ‘Narzisstische  figuren  in  Elisabethanischen  Tragodien’,  and 
Mary  Cone’s  Fletcher  Without  Beaumont 20  . 


3.  Critical  Articles 

T.  W.  Craikin  ‘Some  notes  on  the  text  of  Peele’s  “David  and  Bethsabe”  ’ 
( N&Q )  provides  half-a-dozen  detailed  remarks  on  passages  in  that  play 
arguing  for  emendation.  Donald  Edge  in  ‘Some  classical  sources  in  Lyly’s 


16 Marlowe,  Tamburlaine  and  Magic,  by  James  Robinson  Howe.  Athens,  Ohio: 
Ohio  U.P. 

17 Ben  Jonson,  Public  Poet  and  Private  Man,  by  George  Parfitt.  Dent.  pp.  viii  + 
181.  £5.95. 

18 Ethik  und  Rhetorik  in  Ben  Jonsons  Dramen,  by  Norbert  H.  Platz.  Heidelberg: 
Carl  Winter— Universitatsverlag.  pp.  288. 

19  Jonsons  Komische  Charaktere,  by  Elke  Platz-Waury.  (Erlanger  Beitrage  zur 
Sprach-  und  Kunstwissenschaft).  Niirnberg:  Hans  Carl.  pp.  x  +  222.  DM  42. 

20  In  Salzburg  Studies. 
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plays’  (N&Q)  annotates  Endimion  (two  references)  and  Loves  Metamor¬ 
phosis  (six  references).  Gareth  Roberts  in  ‘A  new  source  for  Barnabe 
Barnes’s  “The  Devil’s  Charter”  ’  (N&Q)  produces  detailed  proof  of  Barnes’s 
use  of  ‘material  he  apparently  did  not  fully  understand,  from  Agrippa’s  De 
Occulta Both  Jonson  and  Middleton  have  earned  inspection.  C.  J.  Mc¬ 
Donough  in  ‘Ben  Jonson  and  Martianus  Capella’  (N&Q)  argues  for  Jonson’s 
‘greater  familiarity’  with  the  text  of  the  De  Nuptiis  Philologiae  et  Mercurii 
‘than  has  hitherto  been  granted’.  Michael  Warren’s  detailed  and  lengthy  ‘A 
Note  on  Jonson’s  Catiline,  IV  229-231:  sources  and  meaning’  (N&Q) 
offers  an  ‘interesting  example  of  Jonson’s  method  as  a  translator  or 
adapter’;  the  evidence  suggests  that  he  was  ‘not  working  from  the  1564 
Sallust  volume.  .  .but  that  he  was  either  using  it  and  the  1584  Cicero 
simultaneously,  or  else  conceivably  using  the  1584  Cicero  alone  at  this 
point’.  J.  W.  Creaser’s  ‘A  Vindication  of  Sir  Politick  Would-Be’  (ES)  is 
interesting  in  its  account  of  the  background  to  Jonson’s  satire  on  the 
traveller  in  Volpone,  but  the  presentation  of  Sir  Politick  as  possessing  a 
fantastic  and  inventive  faculty  comparable  to  Don  Quixote’s  seems  itself 
fantastic,  and  we  are  even  invited  to  see  the  punishment  under  the  tortoise¬ 
shell  as  ‘a  human  triumph’  for  Sir  Politick.  Creaser  traces  the  schematic 
parallels  between  Volpone  and  Sir  Politick  to  support  the  argument  that 
both  turn  practical  defeat  into  emotional  triumph.  This  interpretation  of 
the  career  of  either  character  seems  strained  and  goes  against  experience  of 
the  play  in  performance.  In  ‘The  popularity  of  Jonson’s  tortoise’  (RES) 
John  Creaser  discusses  whether  Jonson’s  tortoise  is  ‘too  popular  or  too 
esoteric’.  After  summarising  the  disagreements  about  the  nature  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  episode  in  Volpone,  V.iv,  Creaser  concludes  that  ‘It  is  conceiv¬ 
able  that  Jonson,  who  at  this  time  was  already  writing  his  major  court 
masques  with  their  elaborate  symbolism,  had  such  enigmatic  recessions  of 
significance  in  mind,  and  would  have  been  pleased  had  his  “Reader  Extra¬ 
ordinary”  perceived  them’.  Stephen  Greenblatt’s  ‘The  false  ending  of 
Volpone ’  (JEGP)  is  an  intelligent  and  well-written  essay,  and  begins  by 
suggesting  that  the  source  of  the  false  ending  is  in  Marlowe’s  The  Jew  of 
Malta,  and  is  intended  to  test  the  audience  by  forcing  them  to  re-examine 
their  own  sympathies:  having  enjoyed  the  villain-hero’s  machinations,  they 
are  offered  his  triumph,  then  made  to  recognise  what  it  is  they  have 
applauded.  Greenblatt  notes  the  importance  of  the  crucial  pause  in  the 
action  after  Volpone’s  triumph.  For  a  moment  we  are  allowed  to  feel 
within  the  play  itself  the  empty  flatness  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  Volpone’s 
playing. 

L.  S.  Champion’s  ‘The  tragic  vision  in  Middleton’s  Women  Beware 
Women'  (ES)  is  a  sensible  discussion,  taking  modern  scholarship  and 
criticism  into  account  without  adding  anything  to  knowledge  or  altering 
critical  understanding.  There  is  a  good  discussion  of  the  consequences  of 
the  frequent  incidence  of  soliloquy,  causing  the  audience  to  become  a 
kind  of  confidant;  they  are  depended  upon  to  exercise  judgement  predicat¬ 
ed  on  their  personal  scale  of  values;  they  alone  receive  the  full  impact  of 
the  tragedy,  for  them  alone  catharsis  is  possible.  In  ‘A  re-examination  of 
the  sources  of  the  magical  material  in  Middleton’s  The  Witch ’  (N&Q) 
Gareth  Roberts  looks  at  some  details  of  borrowings  from  Reginald  Scot 
and  offers  an  unnoticed  additional  source  in  Pierre  Le  Louye’s  IIII  Livres 
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des  Spectres,  ou  Apparitions  et  Visions  d’Esprits  (Angers,  1586),  the  first 
book  of  which  was  translated  by  Z.  Jones  as  A  Treatise  of  Specters  (1605). 

D.  J.  Lake’s  ‘The  date  of  More  Dissemblers  besides  Women ’  ( N&Q ) 
argues  against  the  common  acceptance  of  the  play’s  date  as  c.  1615;  the 
play  may  have  been  designed  to  rebut  such  anti-feminist  material  as  that 
represented  by  Swetnam  in  pamphlet  and  play,  and  that  More  Dissemblers 
would  have  been  more  topical  in  1619  than  in  1612-13.  There  is  some 
satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  this  adjustment  of  dates,  but  was  ignorance 
of  what  was  happening  really  so  complete  as  this  account  implies?  O. 
Rauchbauer’s  ‘Visual  and  rhetorical  imagery  in  Thomas  Heywood’s  A 
Woman  Killed  with  Kindness ’  ( ES )  offers  an  unconvincing  attempt  to  read 
the  play  as  strongly  didactic,  still  nourished  by  the  tradition  of  the  Morality 
Play,  and  designed  as  a  series  of  allegorical  scenes  or  tableaux.  Howard 
Pearce  writes  on  ‘Virtu  and  Poesis  in  The  Revenger’s  Tragedy ’  ( ELH ):  he 
thinks  the  play  shows  how  to  live  intellectually  and  creatively  in  an  alien 
and  destructive  world  by  producing  a  delightful,  and  self-delighting  per¬ 
formance.  The  discussion  is  partial  and  unsoundly  neglectful  of  the  poetic 
resonances  of  stage  and  verbal  imagery  and  rhythms.  Ian  and  Heather 
Dubrow  Ousby  consider  ‘Art  and  language  in  Arden  of  Fever  sham’  ( DUJ ). 
The  memorable  aspect  of  this  straightforward  literary  discussion  is  that 
which  attends  to  Holinshed,  whose  account  of  the  events  is  shown  to  be 
suggestive  of  literary  motifs,  an  ideal  source  for  an  imaginative  writer. 
Burton  J.  Fishman’s  ‘Pride  and  Ire:  theatrical  iconography  in  Preston’s 
Cambises’  ( SEL )  is  a  very  successful  account  of  an  important  element  in 
that  play,  and  is  surely  valid  in  demanding  that  we  ‘reassess  the  way  in 
which  we  look  at  Renaissance  drama’,  and  that  we  should  become  ‘increas¬ 
ingly  aware  of  the  theatrical  iconography  that  was  employed  during  the 
Renaissance’.  Joseph  Westlund  is  eloquent  on  ‘The  theme  of  tact  in  Cam- 
paspe ’  (SEL)  and  writes  well  on  a  demanding  and  neglected  play.  There  are 
other  substantial  contributions  in  this  extremely  intelligent  journal,  Harry 
Keyishian’s  survey  of  ‘Griselda  on  the  Elizabethan  stage:  The  Patient 
Grissil  of  Chettle,  Dekker,  and  Haughton’  (SEL)  and  Peter  Mortenson’s 
study  of  ‘The  economics  of  joy  in  The  Shoemaker’s  Holiday ’  (SEL). 

There  has  been  some  attention  to  Chapman  and  Webster,  more  than  to 
Marlowe.  R.  A.  Watson’s  Edward  //:  a  study  in  evil’  (DUJ)  is  a  rather 
predictable  and  sketchy  account,  exhibiting  the  moral  view  of  the  action: 
that  degradation  and  misery  arise  from  human  weakness  and  self-indulgence, 
sowing  seeds  of  hate  that  come  to  a  terrible  flower  at  the  climax.  Frank 
Howson  writes  on  ‘Horror  and  the  macabre  in  four  Elizabethan  tragedies’ 
( CahiersE );  the  plays  summarily  treated  are  The  Revenger’s  Tragedy,  The 
Atheist’s  Tragedy,  The  Second  Maiden’s  Tragedy,  The  Duchess  of  Malfi. 
Albert  H.  Tricorn  in  ‘Langbaine’s  unidentified  source  for  Chapman’s 
Chabot  identified’  (N&Q)  shows  that  the  Llongeus  whom  Koeppel  failed 
to  particularize  refers  to  Guillaume  and  Martin  Du  Bellay’s  Memoires 
(Martin  Du  Bellay  being  ‘Seigneur  de  Langey’).  Mathew  Winston’s  'Bussy 
D’Ambois  as  Sir  Ambo’  (N&Q)  brings  evidence  that  Maffe’s  allusion  at  the 
end  of  the  first  scene  of  the  play  can  be  understood  by  reference  to  the 
concept  of  the  Vice.  James  F.  O’Callaghan’s  account  of  ‘Chapman’s  Caesar’ 
(SEL)  concludes  that  ‘Chapman  was  not  alone  in  his  interest  in  the  Caesar 
figure,  or  in  the  problem  of  the  just  man  in  a  corrupt  world’.  Although 
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Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Webster  and  Jonson  ‘dealt  with  the  same  questions 
.  .  .few  produced  such  clear  warnings  against  Caesarism  as  does  Chapman  . 
Charles  R.  Forker’s  ‘Nathaniel  Richards’  Messaline  and  The  Duchess  of 
Malfi  ’  advances  further  a  reference  in  Richards’s  play  to  the  Duchess  s 
leave-taking  of  her  husband  for  the  last  time  at  Ancona  ( N&Q ).  Fernand 
Lagarde  reviews  studies  of  Webster  in  the  Salzburg  series  in  an  article 
‘Webster  a  Salzbourg’  ( CahiersE ).  There  has  been  a  very  thorough  con¬ 
sideration  of  ‘ The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle’s  attack  on  citizen  taste’21 . 


4.  Theatre  Studies 

In  ‘Simon  Jewell  and  the  Queen’s  Men’  (RES)  Scott  McMillin  takes  up 
Mary  Edmond’s  suggestion  that  actors  named  in  Jewell’s  will  were  fellow 
members  in  the  Pembroke  organization,  and  offers  several  clues  to  indicate 
that  their  association  was  more  likely  to  have  been  with  the  Queen’s  Men, 
but  adds  that  ‘Pembroke’s  men  and  the  Queen’s  men  might  have  been  one 
and  the  same  company  in  1592’.  Peter  Holloway’s  ‘Robert  Daborne:  some 
new  information’  (N&Q)  derives  its  interesting  information  from  Daborne’s 
donation  of  books,  indicating  that  he  was  a  student  at  Cambridge  in  the 
last  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  giving  an  estimated  date  of  birth 
c.  1580,  and  his  age  at  death  in  1 628  at  between  45  and  50  years. 

Two  other  biographical  enquiries  have  thrown  light  on  the  background 
of  two  dramatists.  A.  P.  Green  in  ‘Shaker ley  Marmion,  dramatist:  the  dates 
of  his  military  service  in  the  Low  Countries’  (N&Q)  notes  that  since  he 
served  under  Sir  Sigismund  Ziszan,  Marmion  must  have  been  in  Holland 
from  16  February  1626  until  27  September  1626,  suggesting  that  Marmion 
was  on  foreign  service  within  a  year  or  so  of  his  departure  from  Oxford. 
George  Bas  has  meticulously  examined  ‘Two  misrepresented  biographical 
documents  concerning  James  Shirley’  (RES)  and  made  important  correc¬ 
tions  to  our  knowledge  of  Shirley’s  status  in  St  Albans,  showing  that  he 
was  in  fact  a  voter  in  elections  of  proctors  in  February  1624,  not  a  proctor 
himself,  and  that  particulars  of  his  estate  and  of  his  financial  circumstances 
when  he  was  summoned  for  his  adherence  to  the  King  in  1651  can  be 
more  fully  interpreted  than  hitherto.  Neil  Carson  has  drawn  upon  his 
research  into  Thomas  Heywood’s  plays  to  raise  again  the  question  ‘The 
Elizabethan  soliloquy-direct  address  or  monologue?’  (TN).  Noting  that 
Heywood’s  plays  ‘are  unusual  in  the  extent  and  detail  of  their  stage 
directions  and  in  the  concern  for  problems  of  staging  which  they  reveal’, 
Carson  makes  effective  use  of  The  Silver  Age  in  analysing  Heywood’s 
technique  in  matters  of  direct  address  and  monologue,  and  his  skill  in  dis¬ 
guising  the  artificiality  of  soliloquies  and  asides.  In  a  two-part  article 
L.  R.  Star  (Leonie  Star)  discusses  ‘The  middle  of  the  yard:  a  second  inner 
stage?’  (TN),  and  ‘The  middle  of  the  yard,  part  II:  the  calculation  of  stage 
sizes  for  English  renaissance  playhouses’  (TN).  These  are  valuable  correc¬ 
tive  observations  on  certain  assumptions,  and  contain  sobering  facts:  for 
instance,  she  observes  that  the  Great  Chamber  at  Whitehall,  the  Great 
Chamber  at  Richmond,  the  Fortune,  the  Boar’s  Head,  Jones’s  private  play- 


21  Their  Form  Confounded,  by  Robert  F.  Willson  Jr.  The  Hague  and  Paris: 
Mouton.  (1975).  pp.  xiv  +  170.  48  guilders. 
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house,  and  the  Cockpit -in -Court,  are  six  stages  which  ‘among  them  cover 
almost  the  entire  period  of  the  so-called  Elizabethan  theatre,  as  well  as 
representing  each  type  of  playhouse,  from  the  public,  open-air  Fortune, 
through  Jones’s  roofed  permanent  private  playhouse  to  temporary  stages 
erected  for  court  performances  at  locations  such  as  Whitehall  and  Rich¬ 
mond’,  and  that  these  six  stages  illustrate  ‘the  pragmatic  nature  of  the 
theatre  at  this  time’. 

Pragmatic  considerations  and  aesthetic  recognitions  are  neatly  displayed 
in  John  Orrell’s  ‘Productions  at  the  Paved  Court  Theatre,  Somerset  House, 
1632/3’  ( N&Q ).  A  despatch  from  the  Florentine  Resident  confirms  that 
Reyher  was  correct  in  believing  that  the  theatre  at  Somerset  House  served 
first  for  a  pastoral  (Walter  Montagu’s  The  Shepherd’s  Paradise ),  and  then, 
after  alterations,  for  a  masque:  ‘The  works  accounts  for  the  building.  .  . 
show  that  Inigo  Jones  made  a  clear  distinction  between  the  two  functions 
which  called  for  radical  changes  in  the  layout  of  the  auditorium’. 

Finally,  M.  C.  Bradbrook’s  The  Living  Monument:  Shakespeare  and  the 
Theatre  of  his  Time  (reviewed  in  Chapter  7)  has  important  chapters  on 
‘The  sociology  of  the  theatre’  (containing  studies  of  Jonson’s  masques  and 
the  ‘image  of  Jacobean  London’),  and  a  final  section  (‘Caroline  curtain  act’) 
on  masque  and  pastoral. 


IX 


The  Later  Sixteenth  Century: 
Excluding  Drama 

JOHN  ROE 


This  chapter  is  arranged  as  follows:  1.  General;  2.  Sidney;  3.  Spenser; 
4.  Poetry;  5.  Prose.  A  selective  review  of  books  may  be  found  in  SEL . 


1.  General 

This  year  sees  the  reappearance  of  Rosalie  Colie’s  well-regarded  Para- 
doxia  Epidemical  (Y W  47.  173).  The  book  demonstrates  how  the  Renais¬ 
sance  mind  can  entertain  oppositions  between,  for  example,  solemnity  and 
levity  without  incurring  the  penalties  of  blasphemy  or  irreverence-or  for 
that  matter  irrelevance.  Colie  enjoys  exploring  the  space  between  the  poles 
of  logic  and  laughter,  and  her  study  covers  the  ground  imaginatively  and 
persuasively.  Her  comparison  of  Petrarch  and  Sidney,  though  an  expected 
one,  is  done  with  unusual  felicity.  But  she  has  her  irritating  side.  The  close 
of  her  chapter  on  The  Faerie  Queene  shows  the  art  of  interpretation  by 
paradox  running  aground  rather  than  triumphant;  and  the  statement  that 
Giordano  Bruno  was  ‘terribly  burned’  surely  over-exploits  the  tension 
between  seriousness  and  ‘play’. 

James  E.  Ruoff  achieves  an  impressive  amount  of  coverage  in  his 
Handbook  of  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  Literature2 .  He  takes  into  account 
the  poetry,  drama,  and  prose  written  between  the  time  of  Henry  V Ill’s 
court  and  the  end  of  the  Protectorate,  and  gives  profiles  of  the  major 
authors  as  well  as  detailed  paraphrases  of  the  great  works,  together  with 
contextual  commentary.  Nonetheless,  such  a  handbook  raises  embarrassing 
questions  as  to  its  purpose.  Comprehensive  as  his  accounts  are,  Ruoff 
cannot  give  the  enquiring  student  the  sort  of  information  a  reasonable 
edition  of  the  author  or  work  in  question  would  give  him.  In  addition,  the 
handbook  inevitably  contains  inconsistencies  that  can  only  frustrate  rather 
than  assist.  For  example,  under  Wyatt  it  is  suggested  that  he  and  Surrey 
were  close  collaborators,  but  under  Surrey  that  they  were  only  casually 
acquainted. 

Gustav  Ungerer  pursues  his  interest  in  the  Essex  circle  via  the  corres¬ 
pondence  of  the  exiled  Antonio  Perez3.  This  polyglot  collection  of  letters, 
the  fruits  of  researches  into  house  and  library  archives,  will  interest  hispan- 

1  Paradoxia  Epidemica:  the  Renaissance  Tradition  of  Paradox,  by  Rosalie  L.  Colie. 
Hamden,  Conn.:  Archon.  pp.  xx  +  553.  $27.50. 

2  Handbook  of  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  Literature,  by  James  E.  Ruoff.  Macmillan, 
pp.  xii  +  468.  £5.95. 

3 A  Spaniard  in  Elizabethan  England:  The  Correspondence  of  Antonio  Perez’s 
Exile,  ed.  by  Gustav  Ungerer.  Tamesis  Books.  2  vols.  pp.  xl  +  505,  vi  +  450.  £19.50. 
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ists,  historians,  literary  biographers,  and  Latin  prose  stylists.  Some  of  the 
more  interesting  letters  are  those  between  Essex  and  Anthony  Bacon 
(touching  on  Perez),  and  as  the  editor  claims  should  help  form  a  chapter 
in  the  standard  life  of  the  Earl.  In  a  closing  section  on  Perez’s  mannerism, 
Ungerer  suggests  that  an  attempt  to  identify  him  as  the  model  for  Don 
Adriano  in  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost  need  not  be  regarded  as  ‘hare-brained’ 
now  that  the  linguistic  barriers  to  this  theory  have  been  dissolved  by  the 
view  afforded  by  the  correspondence.  In  the  meantime,  Ungerer’s  attempt 
to  establish  relations  between  the  Essex  family  and  the  French  lutanist 
Charles  Tessier  receives  a  caution  from  John  M.  Ward  in  ‘Tessier  and  the 
Essex  Circle’  ( RenQ ). 

The  Anglistica  and  Americana  series  reprints  in  facsimile  Stephen 
Batman’s  1582  English  edition  of  Bartholomaeus  Anglicus’s  De  Proprieta- 
tibus  Rerum4 .  As  Jurgen  Schafer  says  in  his  short,  useful  introduction. 
Batman  updates  some  of  the  language  of  the  earlier  English  translation  on 
which  his  own  edition  is  based,  and  adds  a  new  section  serving  contempor¬ 
ary  interest  in  magic. 

Finally,  Mary  E.  Hazard,  in  ‘An  Essay  to  Amplify  “Ornament”:  Some 
Renaissance  Theory  and  Practice’  ( SEL ),  tries  with  the  help  of  readings 
from  Roy  Strong  to  engage  our  sympathy  with  ornament;  but  risks  alien¬ 
ating  it  with  toffee-nosed  remarks  like,  ‘Elizabeth’s  ermine  is  now  a  fur 
much  prized  by  show-girls’. 


2.  Sidney 

Unique  attention  to  Sidney  appears  to  have  lessened  this  year,  though 
he  can  be  found  in  the  company  of  others  in  later  sections  of  this  review. 
James  J.  Scanlon  reminds  Astrophil  of  the  precepts  of  Castiglione’s  Bembo 
as  well  as  of  The  Defence  of  Poetry ,  while  gloating  over  his  fate  in  ‘Sidney’s 
Astrophil  and  Stella:  “See  What  it  is  to  Love”  Sensually! ’  (SEL).  Clark  L. 
Chaliflour  seems  to  think  that  the  comic  character  of  the  Old  Arcadia  is 
not  sufficiently  appreciated,  in  ‘Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  Old  Arcadia  as  Teren- 
tian  Comedy’  (SEL),  and  so  demonstrates  its  formal  similarities  with 
Roman  comic  drama.  Also  on  the  Arcadia,  Victor  Skretkowicz  Jr  makes  a 
new  attempt  to  crack  the  chastity  chestnut  via  Amyot’s  account  of  Helio- 
dorus  and  its  influence  on  the  revised  book,  in  ‘Sidney  and  Amyot: 
Heliodorus  in  the  Structure  and  Ethos  of  the  New  Arcadia ’  (RES). 

In  ‘Sidney’s  Use  of  Phaedrus  in  The  Lady  of  May’  (SEL),  Penny  Pickett 
makes  a  tendentious  but  plausible  bid  to  move  attention  away  from  the 
masque  as  an  identity -parade  guessing  game  and  back  to  it  as  ‘a  full-fledged 
Platonic  poem’. 

Norman  Council  engagingly  investigates  Sidney’s  appearance  in  the  May 
1581  triumph  in  honour  of  Elizabeth  at  Whitehall,  in  ‘O  Dea  Certe:  The 
Allegory  of  The  Fortress  of  Perfect  Beauty  \HLQ).  Council  quotes  help¬ 
fully  from  Henry  Gold  well’s  contemporary  account,  and  argues  that  the 
tournament  had  the  related  intentions  of  re-establishing  Sidney  and  such 
families  as  Knollys  with  the  queen,  and  making  painfully  clear  to  Anjou 
the  impossibility  of  his  marriage  hopes. 

4 Batman  vppon  Bartholome ,  with  an  introduction  by  Jiirgen  Schafer.  New  York 
and  Hildesheim:  Georg  Olms.  pp.  [xx]  +441. 
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3.  Spenser 

Unlike  Sidney’s,  the  Spenser  chase  shows  no  sign  of  slackening,  a  fact 
which  pleases  Waldo  F.  McNeir  and  Foster  Provost,  whose  Edmund 
Spenser:  an  Annotated  Bibliography 5  makes  a  remarkably  successful  job 
of  keeping  up  with  it.  This  is  the  second  edition  of  their  excellent  biblio¬ 
graphy,  which  extends  the  original  period  of  1937-60  {YW  43.  151)  up 
to  1 972,  recording  the  new  developments  in  the  Spenser  industry.  ‘Industry’ 
is  a  word  used  without  irony  by  the  editors,  though  some  hearts  will  sink 
at  the  number  of  unpublished  dissertations  (while  more  selective  than 
before)  which  the  bibliography  expects  to  be  taken  seriously.  But  the  able 
system  of  cross-reference  between  entries,  while  not  evaluative,  indicates 
when  a  study  is  likely  to  be  merely  derivative. 

Equally  successful  is  Naseeb  Shaheen’s  bibliography,  Biblical  References 
in  The  Faerie  Queene 6  .  In  the  main  section  of  his  work  he  goes  systematic¬ 
ally  and  scrupulously  through  the  books  of  the  poem,  noting  biblical 
echoes  as  they  occur,  and  in  another  section  indexes  such  moments  in 
their  biblical  order.  Elsewhere  he  disagrees  with  Grace  Warren  Landrum’s 
assumption  that  Spenser’s  chief  source  was  the  Great  Bible  of  1539, 
plumping  for  the  Geneva  Bible.  The  quotations  serving  the  echoes  come 
accordingly  from  this  Bible,  other  versions  being  given  when  they  sound 
closer.  If  the  editor  gives  the  impression  in  his  introduction  of  imagining 
that  Spenser  wrote  with  a  copy  of  the  Bible(s)  conveniently  to  hand,  his 
detection  of  biblical  overtones  is  nevertheless  done  with  tact. 

Perhaps  the  least  necessary  event  of  the  Spenserian  year  is  the  Scolar 
Press’s  facsimile  reprint  of  the  1596  edition  of  The  Faerie  Queene  (with  a 
reproduction  of  the  1609  printing  of  the  Mutabilitie  Cantos  inserted  in  an 
ungainly  appendix)5 6 7.  Since  this  facsimile  serves  no  textual  controversy, it 
is  unclear  what  justifies  its  publication  at  such  a  high  price— unless  it  is 
attempting  to  pose  as  a  ‘rare  book’.  Everyman  make  a  more  reasonable 
bid  for  the  (paperback)  market  by  issuing  an  abridged  version  in  one 
volume  of  their  earlier  two-volume  edition8  .  J.  W.  Hales’s  introduction  has 
been  rewritten  by  Douglas  Brooks-Davies  who  aims  sensibly  at  encouraging 
student  readers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reduction  is  quite  drastic:  Books  I 
and  II  and  Mutabilitie  remain  complete;  two  cantos  are  dropped  from 
Book  III,  and  eleven  from  IV  and  VI;  Book  V  has  disappeared  entirely. 
The  reason  given  for  this  omission  is  curious:  that  Book  V  ‘does  not  have  a 
ready  appeal  for  the  modem  reader’. 

Isabel  MacCaffrey  has  written  a  full-length  study  of  the  whole  of  The 
Faerie  Queene  taking,  like  many  before  her,  allegory  as  her  theme9. 
Discussing  the  anatomy  of  the  poet’s  imagination,  she  simultaneously 


5 Edmund  Spenser:  An  Annotated  Bibliography  1936-1972,  by  W.  McNeir  and 
F.  Provost.  Pittsburgh:  Duquesne.  pp.  xxxiv  +  490.  $25. 

6 Biblical  References  in  The  Faerie  Queene,  by  Naseeb  Shaheen.  Memphis:  Mem¬ 
phis  State  U.P.  pp.  viii  +  217.  $12.50. 

1  Edmund  Spenser:  The  Faerie  Queene,  a  facsimile  reprint  of  the  1596  edition 
with  an  introduction  by  Graham  Hough.  Menston:  Scolar  P.  2  vols.  pp.  595  +  518. 
£35. 

8  The  Faerie  Queene:  a  selection,  with  an  introduction  by  Douglas  Brooks-Davies. 
Dent.  pp.  xxii  +  526.  pb  £1.50. 

9  Spenser’s  Allegory:  The  Anatomy  of  Imagination,  by  Isabel  G.  MacCaffrey. 
Princeton:  Princeton  U.P.  pp.  xii  +  445.  hb  £17.40,  pb  £7.30. 
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demonstrates  the  imaginative  operations  of  the  mind  reading.  The  urge  to 
read  could,  just  as  well  as  the  urge  to  create,  be  the  theme  of  one  of  her 
characteristic  remarks:  The  generative  energy  of  The  Faerie  Queene,  as  of 
all  great  cosmic  fiction,  is  the  urge  to  make  sense  of  the  world’s  shapeless 
welter;  for  Spenser  this  involves  rationalization,  the  unraveling  and  tracing 
to  their  sources  of  the  varied  threads  of  being’.  The  unrave lling  and  tracing 
are  of  course  what  we  do  with  the  poem  (leaving  aside  questions  of  its 
shape),  as  well  as  testing  ourselves  within  the  same  sphere  of  moral  action 
as  the  characters.  All  of  this  receives  thoughtful,  intelligent  demonstration; 
but  it  is  not  quite  what  her  title  suggests.  While  anatomy  does  indeed  raise 
expectations  as  to  shape,  her  observations  refuse  to  be  categorized,  remain¬ 
ing  happily  within  the  flow  of  a  conventional  narrative  exposition.  This  is 
disconcerting  rather  than  disappointing.  It  feels  as  if  an  attempt  to  establish 
a  controlling  philosophical  perspective— to  judge  from  the  introductory 
section— is  quietly  and  discreetly  abandoned  as  uncongenial.  What  remains 
in  plenty  is  an  enjoyable  exercise  in  reading,  by  its  very  nature  breaking 
free  of  the  author’s  announced  intentions.  Her  discussion  of  dream  and  the 
imagination  in  relation  to  Book  VI  is  particularly  good. 

The  proceedings  of  the  conference  at  Kalamazoo  on  Spenser  and  the 
Middle  Ages  are  available  on  microfiche  cards10.  The  conference  invited 
contributions  from  paired  speakers  on  related  themes.  Thus  Gerard  J. 
Gross  and  C.  Roger  Davies  debate  courtly  love  in  The  Shepheardes  Calen¬ 
der,  while  A.  Kent  Hieatt  and  Michael  Holahan  discuss  the  ‘continuity’ 
between  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  Many  of  the  contributors  seem  to  be 
younger  scholars  perhaps  using  the  occasion  to  transpose  their  work  into 
more  publishable  form.  The  conference  also  brings  up  Neoplatonism,  the 
British  and  Elfin  Chronicles,  the  wild  man  motif,  and  Britomart  and  mock- 
Romanticism.  Michael  L.  Donnelly  hopefully  if  apologetically  coins  the 
term  ‘iconophrastic’  in  connection  with  Spenser  and  the  visual  arts.  It 
would  have  helped  readers  if  contributors  had  put  their  notes  at  the  foot 
of  the  page. 

This  year  produces  another  batch  of  longer  and  shorter  articles  on  The 
Faerie  Queene.  Claus  Uhlig  reopens  questions  formerly  dear  to  Edwin 
Greenlaw  concerning  the  political  and  historical  allegories  in  the  poem, 
linking  them  to  Greville’s  life  of  Sidney,  in  ‘Spensers  Faerie  Queene  und 
ihr  Sozialgeschichtlicher  Ort  im  Elisabethanischen  England’  (Anglia). 
John  Webster  makes  a  fine  effort  at  dividing  Spenser’s  puns  into  simple  or 
complex  categories  according  to  the  poem’s  subtlety  in  varying  formal 
expectations,  in  ‘Oral  Form  and  Written  Craft  in  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene ’ 
(, SEL ). 

‘Against  Ovid,  Spenser  hopes  for  an  immortality  that  follows  after,  not 
from,  his  poetry’,  writes  Michael  Holahan  in  Tamque  opus  exegi'.  Ovid’s 
Changes  and  Spenser’s  Brief  Epic  of  Mutability’  (ELR)- an  essay  which 
complacently  shows  the  Elizabethan  subsuming  the  Roman,  but  which 
somewhat  redeems  itself  by  some  of  its  comparisons.  Hugh  Maclachlan 
takes  a  Roman  direction  to  confirm  that  Spenser  really  meant  ‘magnific¬ 
ence’  in  the  Letter  to  Ralegh,  but  with  a  Ciceronian  rather  than  Thomist 


10 Spenser  and  the  Middle  Ages,  ed.  by  David  A.  Richardson.  Cleveland,  Ohio: 
Cleveland  State  University.  [Microfiche.]  &2.50. 
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emphasis  ( magnum  facere  or  ‘well-doing’),  in  ‘  “In  the  Person  of  Prince 
Arthur”:  Spenserian  Magnificence  and  the  Ciceronian  Tradition’  ( UTQ ). 

Lila  Geller,  in  ‘Venus  and  the  Three  Graces:  A  Neoplatonic  Paradigm 
for  Book  III  of  The  Faerie  Queene ’  ( JEGP ),  argues  that  Neoplatonism 
appears  as  an  influence  rather  than  a  ‘blueprint’  in  the  poem,  though  in 
describing  usefully  how  ‘Venus  is  the  unity  that  unfolds  into  the  Three 
Graces’  she  makes  heavy  going  of  the  term  ‘unfolding’.  The  strategy  of 
‘unfolding’  makes  its  appeal  to  Alastair  Fowler  and  John  Manning  in  their 
opportunist  ‘The  Iconography  of  Spenser’s  Occasion’  ( JWCI ).  With  the  aid 
of  plates  from  emblem  books,  they  argue  that  Spenser’s  substitution  of  ‘a 
loathsome  old  crone’  for  the  traditional  Occasio  enables  him  to  ‘unfold’ 
the  variations  in  his  theme  of  temptation  in  Book  II. 

Two  minor  numerological  offerings  present  themselves  at  the  door  of 
Faerie  Queene  studies.  James  W.  Broaddus  proposes  Helkiah  Crooke’s 
1615  thesis,  ‘A  Description  of  the  Body  of  Man’,  as  ‘The  Earliest  Com¬ 
mentary  on  Spenser’s  Numerological  Stanza’  ( N&Q ).  And  in  ‘Spenser 
and  the  Numbers  of  History:  A  Note  on  the  British  and  Elfin  Chronicles 
in  The  Faerie  Queene ’  ( PQ ),  Jerry  Leath  Mills  combs  through  Jean  Bodin’s 
Methodus  ad  Facilem  Historiarum  Cognitionem  for  further  numerical  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  promise  of  fulfilment  in  British  history. 

There  is  one  essay  on  Epithalamion—  William  C.  Johnson’s  ‘  “Sacred 
Rites”  and  Prayer-Book  Echoes  in  Spenser’s  “Epithalamion”  ’  (Ren&Ref), 
in  which  with  the  assistance  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  he  finds  ‘an 
enriched  overlay  of  sacramental  associations’. 

David  R.  Shore,  in  ‘Cohn  and  Rosalind:  Love  and  Poetry  in  the  Shep- 
heardes  Calender ’  (SP),  succeeds  in  establishing  Cohn  as  a  wise,  mature,  if 
sadder,  lover  by  the  end  of  the  poem,  while  seeing  Spenser  as  ready  to 
follow  Virgil  (from  whose  and  Mantuan’s  poetry  he  quotes)  on  a  more 
heroic  expedition. 

But  a  less  hopeful  view  of  the  heroic  quest  is  afforded  by  Lawrence 
Goldstein  in  ‘Immortal  Longings  and  “The  Ruines  of  Time”  ’  (JEGP). 
This  thoughtful  comparison  of  Spenser  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne  on  the 
topic  of  devastation  notes  the  contrast  between  Book  V  of  The  Faerie 
Queene  and  Spenser’s  Irish  career— the  latter  exemplifying  ‘the  fate  of 
immortal  longings  when  they  are  enforced  as  well  as  dreamed’. 


4.  Poetry 

The  essays  which  form  Alastair  Fowler’s  book,  Conceitful  Thought11 , 
treat  a  number  of  Renaissance  poems  all  notoriously  resistant  to  interpre¬ 
tation.  They  range  from  the  popular  and  misleadingly  accessible  (Wyatt’s 
‘They  flee  from  me’)  to  the  unpopular  but  no  less  deceptive  (Spenser’s 
‘Prothalamion’  and  Sidney’s  ‘Ye  goteherd  gods’).  One  difficulty,  as  Fowler 
puts  it,  lies  in  the  inflexibility  of  positions  adopted  by  readers:  ‘Most 
critics  find  the  temperate  region  confusing  and  prefer  to  operate  either  in 
the  hot  zone  of  poetry  as  communication  (saying)  or  the  cool  zone  of 
poetry  as  artefact  (making)’.  This  way  of  expressing  it  reveals  the  poet  in 


11  Conceitful  Thought:  The  Interpretation  of  English  Renaissance  Poems ,  by 
Alastair  Fowler.  Edinburgh:  Edinburgh  U.P.  pp.  viii  +  152.  £4.50. 
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Fowler  (elsewhere  he  demonstrates  a  quality  of  ‘Prothalamion’  with  a  line 
from  Donald  Davie’s  poetry),  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  suggest  that  this  is 
less  a  book  of  interpretation  than  of  emulation.  Zones  yield  zodiacs,  as  an 
apparently  innocuous  line  from  Surrey  (‘The  fishes  fleet  with  new  repaired 
scale’)  lets  in  Libra  (‘scales’).  Unkind  readers  would  say  that  ‘temperate 
region’  should  read  ‘no  man’s  land’,  in  which  poetic  identity  is  wilfully 
abandoned  to  the  arbitrary  and  fanciful.  But  sympathetic  ones  will  admire, 
with  much  else,  the  advance  made  along  Tuvean  lines  in  the  section  on 
‘The  Shakespearean  Conceit’.  As  for  the  style  of  Conceitful  Thought ,  like 
‘Prothalamion’  it  perhaps  ‘suffers.  .  .from  a  tendency  to  be  overfreighted 
with  close-packed  content’. 

Wolfgang  Weiss’s  short  book,  Die  Elisabethanische  Lyrik 12  ,  gives  a  very 
handy  account  of  the  English  lyric  in  the  sixteenth  century,  attending 
both  to  its  development  in  its  own  time  (including  a  chapter  on  the 
relation  of  words  to  music)  and  changes  in  interpretation  in  our  own  day. 
His  chapters  on  metre,  style,  sonnet  sequences,  and  poetry  and  rhetoric, 
carry  full  bibliographies. 

Simone  Dorangeon’s  lengthy  study,  L’Eglogue  Anglaise  de  Spenser  a 
Milton13 ,  is  perhaps  an  easier  book  for  the  French  reader,  who  may  be 
more  used  to  interpretations  emerging  gradually  from  a  vast  assembly  of 
examples.  A  prologue  considers  the  meaning  of  pastoral,  and  gives  a  short 
survey  of  the  eclogue  in  England  between  1579  and  1637.  After  this,  the 
author  looks  into  the  origin  of  the  eclogue  in  antiquity,  and  pursues  its 
history  through  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance,  before  resuming  her 
search  in  England.  Most  of  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  close 
study  of  its  practice  here.  The  sections  on  Drayton  and  William  Basse  are 
perhaps  her  most  original  contributions. 

Joan  Hart  prints  a  helpful,  inexpensive  selection  from  Campion,  taken 
mainly  from  the  Bookes  of  Ayres14.  Respecting  the  texts  of  the  first 
editions,  she  makes  some  tactful  changes  in  spelling  and  modernization, 
but  nothing  to  excess.  Her  extracts  include  something  from  the  Observa¬ 
tions,  and  she  makes  some  helpful  introductory  comments  on  Campion’s 
prosodic  theory  as  well  as  on  the  relation  of  music  to  his  poetry;  though 
apart  from  two  facsimile  pages  she  omits  the  music  itself. 

In  a  survey  which  largely  exceeds  the  scope  of  this  review,  R.  D.  S.  J ack, 
in  ‘Petrarch  in  English  and  Scottish  Renaissance  Literature’  {MLR),  shows 
how  William  Fowler,  though  writing  in  a  climate  largely  antipathetic  to 
Petrarchan  themes,  nonetheless  established  them  more  fully  in  his  poetry 
than  did  some  more  obvious  but  selective  Petrarchans. 

Kent  Talbot  van  den  Berg  usefully  prints  the  poem  in  question  (from  a 
manuscript  in  the  Yale  Osborn  collection)  in  ‘An  Elizabethan  Allegory  of 
Time  by  William  Smith’  ( ELR ).  He  notes  its  mediaeval  though  humorous 
tone,  and  considers  it  a  more  complacent  companion  to  Spenser’s  Muta- 
bilitie  Cantos;  and  guesses  its  dedicatee  to  be  the  Countess  of  Pembroke. 


12 Die  Elisabethanische  Lyrik,  by  Wolfgang  Weiss.  Darmstadt:  Wissenschaftliche 
Buchges^llschaft.  pp.  x  +  127.  Dm  25.50. 

13 L’Eglogue  Anglaise  de  Spenser  'a  Milton,  by  Simone  Dorangeon.  Paris:  Didier, 

1974.  pp.  594.  80  frs.  . 

14 Ayres  and  Observations:  selected  Poems  by  Thomas  Campion,  ed.  by  Joan 
Hart.  Cheadle :  Carcanet.  pp.  96.  hb  £2.50,  pb  £0.90. 
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In  ‘Nosce  Teipsum  and  the  Essais  of  Montaigne’  ( SEL ),  Ruby  Nemser 
quotes  enough  to  show  that  Montaigne  left  his  mark  on  Davies  without 
bequeathing  him  his  scepticism.  In  N&Q  D.  C.  Peck  reveals  another  version 
of  the  Leicester  Epitaphium  which  he  has  discovered  appended  to  the 
Stowe  manuscript  of  ‘Leicester’s  Commonwealth’  in  the  British  Museum. 
And  in  ‘The  Narrative  Stance  in  “The  Adventures  of  Master  F.  J.”: 
Gascoigne  as  Critic  of  his  own  Poems’  ( RenQ ),  Penelope  Scambly  Schott 
establishes  Gascoigne  as  the  author  of  F.  J.’s  poems,  as  well  as  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  consistency  of  the  poetic  categories  in  A  Hundreth  Sundrie  Flowres. 


5.  Prose 

It  is  a  year  for  travels,  sermons,  and  theology.  Two  accounts  of  sea 
voyages  deserve  particular  notice.  The  first  is  Elizabeth  Story  Donno’s 
exemplary  edition  of  the  diary  of  Richard  Madox15,  the  Oxford  scholar 
appointed  by  Leicester  as  chaplain  on  a  voyage  which  aimed  at  establishing 
a  spice  trade  in  the  Moluccas.  As  the  voyage  went  wrong  Madox’s  official 
journal  was  suppressed  by  his  superiors,  but  he  continued  to  make  entries 
in  his  diary  using  cipher,  ‘barbarous’  Latin,  and  Greek.  To  the  difficulties 
of  reading  and  interpretation  created  by  these  tactics  the  manuscript  adds 
those  of  its  own  mutilation  and  staining— the  marks  of  sea-change.  The 
editor’s  impressively  successful  transcription  manages  to  preserve  the 
character  of  the  original  text,  amplifying  words  and  phrases  (including 
appropriate  translation)  only  where  it  facilitates  comprehension. 

David  B.  Quinn’s  equally  fine  edition  of  The  Last  Voyage  of  Thomas 
Cavendish 16  reveals  another  ambitious  trade  failure— this  time  as  told  by 
the  commander  himself  ‘in  language  which  makes  the  manuscript  of  the 
greatest  psychological  and  literary  interest’.  On  this  point  the  editor  notes 
‘some  discrepancy  between  the  care,  consistency,  and  neatness  of  the 
writing  and  the  physical  condition  into  which,  according  to  the  manuscript, 
Cavendish  himself  had  fallen’.  However,  while  this  raises  questions  about 
the  author’s  state  of  mind  and  possible  paranoia,  it  in  no  way  casts  doubt 
on  the  manuscript’s  authenticity,  which  Quinn  firmly  establishes.  An 
attractive  feature  of  this  book  is  the  printing  of  manuscript  facsimile  and 
transcription  on  facing  pages.  As  well  as  accounting  for  Cavendish’s  state 
of  mind,  the  introduction  describes  the  manuscript  and  its  history  in  detail, 
while  giving  a  summary  of  the  life  of  its  author  and  the  litigation  over  his 
will  after  his  death. 

A.  S.  McGrade  and  Brian  Vickers  declare  that  the  purpose  of  their 
abridged  edition  of  Hooker’s  Of  The  Laws  Of  Ecclesiastical  Polity11  is  ‘to 
make  available  to  the  general  reader  and  to  the  college  or  university  student 
a  selection  of  the  key  phases  of  Hooker’s  argument  in  a  modernized  read- 

15  An  Elizabethan  in  1582 :  The  Diary  of  Richard  Madox,  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  ed. 
by  Elizabeth  Story  Donno.  The  Hakluyt  Society  (c/o  British  Library).  Illustrated, 
pp.  xvi  +  365.  £8. 

16  The  Last  Voyage  of  Thomas  Cavendish,  1591-1592,  ed.  by  David  B.  Quinn. 
Chicago  and  London:  U.  of  Chicago  P.,  1975.  Illustrated.  Facsimiles.  Maps.  pp.  x  + 
165.  £15.35. 

17  Richard  Hooker:  Of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  ed.  by  A.  S.  McGrade  and 
Brian  Vickers.  Sidgwick  &  Jackson,  pp.  413.  £12.50. 
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able  form’.  The  Preface  and  Books  I  and  VIII  are  given  in  full,  as  are 
selected  chapters  from  the  other  books.  The  text  is  based  on  Keble, 
although  readings  from  earlier  editions  and  from  manuscripts  are  sometimes 
restored  on  the  advice  of  the  Folger  edition  now  in  progress.  Hooker’s  and 
previous  editorial  annotations  have  been  strategically  reduced  or  suppressed 
(the  present  editors  offer  no  annotation  of  their  own).  This  releases  more 
of  the  text  of  The  Laws,  but  its  readability  in  this  form  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory —there  being  between  500  and  600  words  to  the  page. 
McGrade’s  introduction  sets  the  work  in  its  philosophical-historical  con¬ 
text;  but  Vickers’s  introduction  on  the  literary  style  of  The  Laws  mis¬ 
represents  Hooker  as  a  violent  polemicist. 

Writing  on  ‘Richard  Hooker’s  Synthesis’  ( JHL ),  Robert  Eccleshall 
demonstrates  in  a  prolix  fashion  that  Hooker  managed  to  interthread  the 
traditions  of  monarchical  infallibility  and  communal  responsibility, 
confuting  those  commentators  who  see  Hooker  as  all  things  to  all  men. 

In  a  searching  and  closely-argued  comparison  of  sermons  by  Andrewes, 
Perkins,  and  Udall,  B.  J.  Opie  in  ‘The  Devil,  Science,  and  Subjectivity 
(. ELR )  notes  how  Satan  is  represented  as  more  subtle  the  more  aware  the 
preacher  shows  himself  of  psychological  and  spiritual  complexity.  Neither 
Udall  nor  Perkins  is  allowed  into  The  English  Sermon18,  an  anthology 
which  requires  middle-of-the-road  Anglican  qualifications  from  candidates. 
In  the  general  preface  C.  H.  Sisson  delivers  a  characteristically  no-nonsense 
piece  of  homily  on  the  inescapability  of  the  implications  of  Christianity. 
The  anthology  is  committed  to  giving  sermons  in  full  rather  than  in 
‘colourful  extracts’,  which  makes  for  problems  of  accommodation  since 
Thomas  Adams  on  ‘The  White  Devil’,  for  example,  lasts  for  forty-five 
pages.  None  of  the  editors  of  these  volumes  is  an  expert  on  sermon  litera¬ 
ture,  though  the  Elizabethan  editor  Martin  Seymour-Smith  shows  in  his 
prefaces  a  useful  knowledge  of  the  poetry  and  drama  of  the  years  he  covers. 
The  overall  aim  of  the  exercise  would  seem  to  be-in  keeping  with  the 
editorial  spirit  of  the  PN  Review- to  give  examples  of  sensible,  humane 
thinkers  making  their  appeal  to  the  community  in  circumstances  of  stress 
and  bewilderment  comparable  to  our  own  times. 

Richard  Helgerson’s  promising  theme,  The  Elizabethan  Prodigals19 , 
takes  its  cue  from  an  old  idea  of  John  Dover  Wilson  s,  but  delves  more 
fully  into  the  personal  circumstances  and  frame  of  mind  of  its  authors: 
Gascoigne,  Lyly,  Lodge,  Greene,  and  Sidney.  It  does  not  fulfil  all  its 
hopes,  however,  mainly  because  it  gives  up  too  much  space  to  enjoyable 
paraphrases  of  lesser-known  works,  such  as  Lodge  s  Robert  of  Normandy . 
Helgerson  rather  assumes  his  interesting  argument  that  literature  and 
humanism  are  enemies  not  allies;  but  his  account  of  Sidney  demonstrating 
throughout  his  works  the  prodigal  moral  of  admonition,  rebellion,  and 

repentance  is  convincing  if  a  little  Procrustean.  .  , 

More  light-hearted  than  anything  touched  on  so  far  is  H.  Neville-Davies  s 
photographic  reprint  of  The  Cobbler  of  Canterbury  in  the  Victorian  edition 


1 8  77ie  English  Sermon,  Vol.  I-'  1550-1650,  ed.  by  Martin 
Cheadle:  Carcanet.  pp.  xiv  +  491.  £7.90. 

19  The  Elizabethan  Prodigals,  by  Richard  Helgerson.  Berkeley, 
London:  U.  of  California  P.  pp.  x  +  178.  £6.40. 
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of  Frederic  Ouvray20.  The  main  strength  of  the  informative  introduction 
is  to  show  the  correspondence  between  the  circumstances  of  the  original 
Elizabethan  work,  with  its  reverence  for  the  reputation  of  Richard  Tarlton, 
and  Ouvray’s  place  in  the  circle  of  Charles  Dickens.  Neville-Davies  remarks 
the  sophistication  of  The  Cobbler's  structural  framework,  which  looks 
back  to  Boccaccio  as  well  as  Chaucer,  and  its  superiority  to  the  similarly 
anonymous  and  repudiated  Tarltons  Newes  Out  of  Purgatorie. 

In  his  very  well  written  ‘Rhetoric  as  Poetic:  Humanist  Fiction  in  the 
Renaissance’  ( ELH ),  Arthur  F.  Kinney  covers  the  period  from  Erasmus  to 
Sidney,  arguing  that  a  background  in  rhetoric  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  full  nature  of  such  writers’  use  of  paradox  and  irony.  On  a  somewhat 
related  topic  William  Nelson  takes  a  friendly  cudgel  to  Walter  Ong,  arguing 
that  an  emphasis  on  oral  performance  in  story-telling  persisted  long  after 
the  introduction  of  printing,  in  ‘From  “Listen,  Lor  dings”  to  “Dear 
Reader”  ’  ( UTQ ).  Also  looking  at  fiction  overall,  Gordon  Williams  in 
‘Gascoigne’s  Master  F.  J.  and  the  development  of  the  Novel’  ( Trivium , 
Vol.  X)  makes  a  good  attempt  at  distinguishing  various  influences,  includ¬ 
ing  a  subtly  psychological  version  of  courtly  love,  though  his  helpful 
examples  from  Italian  novelle  are  not  very  well  integrated  into  his  argument. 

Several  critics  write  on  Nashe.  Werner  von  Koppenfels,  in  ‘Zur  Zeitgeno- 
ssischen  Aufnahme  des  Elisabethanischen  “Romans”:  Nashes  Unfortunate 
Traveller  in  der  Literatur  der  Shakespeare-Epoche’  {Anglia),  finds  echoes 
of  Nashe  in  Dekker,  Shakespeare,  and  Webster,  of  which  those  heard  in 
All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well  are  the  most  convincing.  An  agile  piece  of 
writing  by  Marion  S.  Gohlke,  “Wits  Wantonness:  The  Unfortunate  Traveller 
as  Picaresque’  ( SP ),  makes  the  unexpected  and  persuasive  point  that  the 
most  serious  (eventually  damning)  temptation  for  Nashe  is  to  regard  one’s 
moral  insight  (wit)  as  a  sign  of  election.  Stanley  Wells,  in  ‘Thomas  Nashe 
and  the  Satirical  Stance’  ( CahiersE ),  mulls  over  the  problem  of  the  dura¬ 
bility  of  satire  with  a  personal  edge  (thinking  of  the  duel  with  Gabriel 
Harvey),  and  concludes  that  Nashe  endures  by  the  brilliance  of  his  effects. 
Meanwhile  Alan  Brissenden,in  ‘Words  from  Nashe’s  “Terrors  of  the  Night” 
for  O.E.D.’  ( N&Q ),  adds  eighteen  to  the  dictionary’s  count  of  twenty-one 
instances  of  first  usage  observed  in  this  pamphlet. 

Further  Italian  influence  on  an  Elizabethan  story-teller  is  discovered  by 
Claudette  Pollack,  in  ‘Lodge’s  A  Margarite  of  America-.  An  Elizabethan 
Medley’  {Ren&Ref).  Machiavelli  and  Castiglione  suggest  the  models, 
Lodge’s  unscrupulous  hero  making  dark  use  of  his  courtliness.  Pollack 
catches  nicely  an  incipient  dislocation— to  grow  more  evident  in  later 
drama-between  the  pastoral  setting  and  the  harsh,  ‘realistic’  brutality  of 
the  story. 

In  a  perceptive  analysis  of  the  character  and  kinds  of  rogues  in  the 
Martin  Mark-all  pamphlet  attributed  to  Samuel  Rid,  Elaine  Cuvelier  notes 
how  modes  of  roguery  and  satire  shade  perplexingly  into  each  other,  in 
‘Realisme  et  Mythe  de  la  Confrerie  des  Filous  dans  Martin  Mark-all  de 
S.  R.’  (contained  in  Mis  ere  et  Gueuserie  au  temps  de  la  Renaissance 

20  The_  Cobbler  of  Canterbury:  Frederic  Ouvray ’s  edition  of  1862,  a  photographic 
reprint  with  a  new  introduction  by  H.  Neville-Davies.  Cambridge:  D.  S.  Brewer  Ltd 
pp.  89.  £4.75. 
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published  by  the  Centre  de  Recherches  sur  la  Renaissance  at  the  Sorbonne, 
Paris). 

A  fine  piece  of  detective  work  by  Victor  Skretkowicz,  in  ‘Abraham 
Fraunce  and  Abraham  Darcie’  (Lib),  sorts  the  two  Abrahams  out  from 
each  other  while  deftly  exposing  some  bibliographical  malpractice  on  the 
part  of  the  Victorian  antiquary  Joseph  Hunter. 

Gale  Research  Company  plans  a  number  of  information  guides,  of 
which  one  is  S.  K.  Heninger  Jr’s  bibliography  on  English  prose21  .  Divided 
into  sections  according  to  genre,  it  covers  expected  topics  such  as  religious 
writings,  essays,  travel  literature,  literary  criticism,  and  narrative  fiction; 
though  it  hedges  on  the  question  of  satire  by  proposing  a  section  on 
‘ephemeral  and  polemical  writings’.  Entry  is  chronological  and  by  number, 
the  index  facilitating  the  reader’s  search.  Critical  studies  are  recommended 
along  with  the  main  entries.  There  are  some  notable  omissions,  though  the 
list  of  relevant  editions  of  major  works  is  more  or  less  complete.  The  brief 
prefaces  to  sections  tend  to  write  down  to  the  reader,  and  the  occasional 
one-line  descriptions  of  a  work  are  more  often  amusing  than  helpful. 


21  English  Prose,  Prose  Fiction,  and  Criticism  to  1660:  a  guide  to  information 
sources,  by  S.  K.  Heninger  Jr.  Detroit:  Gale  Research  Company,  1975.  pp.  x  +  255. 
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The  Earlier  Seventeenth  Century: 
Excluding  Drama 

ROBIN  ROBBINS 


The  chapter  is  arranged  as  follows:  1.  General;  2.  Poetry;  3.  Prose.  A 
selective  review  of  books  may  be  found  in  SEL. 


1.  General 

Neither  the  intermission  in  centenaries  nor  the  economic  slump  alone 
accounts  for  the  current  ebb  in  seventeenth-century  studies:  all  the  more 
credit,  therefore,  to  Mr  T.  A.  Birrell,  who  has  redeemed  from  almost  total 
obscurity  The  Library  of  John  Morris 1 ,  describing  and  cataloguing  the 
collection  of  a  wealthy  London  dilettante,  worthy  of  note  as  the  assembler 
of  the  first  major  accession  to  the  Old  Royal  Library  after  the  Restoration. 
Out  of  1,462  titles,  1,300  are  today  still  in  the  British  Library  Reference 
Division:  in  their  variety  of  subjects-the  classics,  theology,  law,  history, 
genealogy  and  heraldry,  botany,  topography  and  travel,  and  so  on-they 
typify  the  interests  of  a  moderately  learned  gentleman  of  the  period. 
Apart  from  some  French,  German,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  literature,  and 
a  substantial  amount  of  Italian,  Mr  Birrell  draws  attention  to  works  by 
Bacon,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Chaucer,  Skelton,  Felltham  and  Wither.  In  the 
year  of  Ben  Jonson's  death,  Morris  acquired  his  copies  of— among  others— 
Chapman,  Drayton  and  Spenser,  and  in  1651  Milton  gave  him  an  exem- 
plum  of  the  first  edition  of  Pro  Populo  Anglicano  Defensio.  In  his  intro¬ 
duction  Mr  Birrell  gives  a  brief  account  of  Morris’s  life  and  interests,  select 
notes  on  owners  and  donors  before  and  after  Morris,  and  details  of  his 
procedure  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  collection.  The  catalogue  itself 
gives  authors  as  in  the  Old  Royal  Library  Catalogue,  with  equivalents  in 
the  B.M.  General  Catalogue,  titles,  format,  date  and  place  of  publication, 
inscriptions  and  press-marks.  It  is  followed  by  lists  of  Morris’s  manuscripts 
now  among  the  Royal  Manuscripts,  and  of  books  owned  by  Morris  not  in 
the  Old  Royal  Library  Catalogue  or  the  British  Library,  an  index  of 
owners,  and  a  concordance  of  shelfmarks.  This  excellently  produced 
volume  well  deserves  its  place  beside  the  catalogues  of  the  libraries  of  Lord 
Lumley  and  Sir  Simonds  D’Ewes. 

Another  library  with  Jonsonian  associations  (and  richer  in  English 
literature)  was  that  of  William  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  also  excellently 


1  The  Library  of  John  Morris:  The  Reconstruction  of  a  Seventeenth-Century 
Collection,  by  T.  A.  Birrell.  British  Museum  Publications,  pp.  xxiv  +  83.  8  plates.  £12. 
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catalogued  by  Robert  H.  Macdonald  (see  YW  54.  218-9),  who  has  now 
edited  a  selection  of  the  Poems  and  Prose 2 ,  printing  (in  old  spelling  and 
punctuation)  most  of  the  poems,  but  excluding  the  unincorporated  verse 
in  the  Urania ,  the  incomplete  ‘Shadow  of  the  Judgement’,  and  some  post¬ 
humously  published  verse.  Of  the  prose  he  prints  ‘A  Cypresse  Grove’ 
entire,  and  selections  from  the  historical,  political,  and  autobiographical 
writings.  Notes  necessary  for  comprehension  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  page 
or  piece,  with  longer  comments  on  conception,  organization  and  publica¬ 
tion  at  the  end.  In  his  introduction,  Mr  Macdonald  discusses  Drummond’s 
life,  character,  and  works,  which  last  he  characterizes  as  ‘a  purification  in 
their  own  form  of  two  hundred  years  and  more  of  artistic  convention’, 
commending  the  poet’s  internationalism  and  independence  of  English 
fashion,  and  the  sensuous  decorativeness  of  his  verse.  This  pleasant  edition 
makes  more  approachable  a  man  who  deserves  better  than  to  be  remember¬ 
ed  chiefly  as  an  interlocutor  of  Ben  Jonson. 

More  practically  active  as  internationalists  were  George  Sandys  and 
James  Howell,  who  both  travelled  and  translated.  M.  A.  Rogers  records  in 
the  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography  the  discovery  of  four 
volumes  once  owned  by  Sandys:  a  Petronius,  a  Plato,  three  Renaissance 
poets— and  the  second  edition  of  his  own  Relation  of  a  Journey.  Peter  K. 
Shea  (N&Q)  points  out  that  in  Epistolae  Ho-Elianae  Howell  anticipated 
Denham  and  Dryden  in  commending  paraphrase  and  concentration  on 
rendering  the  sense  and  design  of  an  author  rather  than  slavish  representa¬ 
tion  of  individual  words  and  idiomatic  phrases. 

Travel  did  not  much  broaden  the  mind  of  the  author  of  A  Brief  Charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Low -Countries,  which  is  presented  largely  through  extracts  in 
Ted-Larry  Pebworth’s  Owen  Felltham 3  ,  a  brief  study  which  outlines  the  life 
in  the  context  of  some  potted  history  before  examining  the  Resolves,  their 
relationship  to  the  tradition  of  meditation,  and  their  style-its  Senecan 
pithiness,  decorum,  restrained  ornamentation,  use  of  metaphor,  and 
increasing  allusiveness.  The  differences  between  the  first,  second,  and 
revised  first  centuries  are  made  plain  as,  between  1623  and  1661,  Felltham 
moves  from  formal  resolve  to  meditative  excogitation  to  personal  essay.  A 
chapter  on  the  poems  consists  more  of  judgment  than  analysis,  and  more 
of  quotation  and  paraphrase  (sometimes  trite)  than  either.  Despite  its 
shortcomings,  this  study-if  only  by  its  quotations-should  encourage  a 
wider  interest  in  the  poetry  as  well  as  the  prose  of  Felltham.  Mr  Pebworth’s 
separately  published  annotated  bibliography  {BJ\  1  PL)  also  includes  a  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch;  it  then  lists  and  describes  separately -published  works, 
ghosts,  unverified  editions,  and  the  dubiously  attributed  description  of 
Scotland,  and  provides  an  annotated  record  of  bibliography,  biography, 
scholarship,  and  criticism.  His  own  biographical  endeavours  were  doomed 
to  be  partly  superannuated  as  soon  as  they  appeared :  Barbara  E.  Bergquist 
{N&Q)  has  discovered  parish  records  of  Felltham’s  marriage  in  1621,  and 
of  the  christening  of  a  daughter,  which,  by  styling  him  ‘Merchant’,  explain 
the  words  ‘Tam  Mercurio  Quam  Mercatori’  on  the  engraved  title-page  of 


*  William  Drummond  of  Hawthornden:  Poems  and  Prose,  ed.  by  J°b®rt 
Macdonald.  Edinburgh  and  London:  Scottish  Academic  P.  PP-  xxvn  +  200.  £3.95. 
3  Owen  Felltham,  by  Ted-Larry  Pebworth.  Boston,  Mass.:  Twayne.  pp.  150.  $7.50. 
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the  first  edition  of  Resolves,  and  suggest  a  business  pretext  for  his  trip  to 
the  Netherlands.  She  also  shows  that  Felltham  knew  the  Earl  of  Thomond 
as  early  as  1625,  and  probably  became  his  steward  in  1  628. 


2.  Poetry 

Barbara  K.  Lewalski  contributes  an  essay  to  Illustrious  Evidence 4  in 
which  she  distinguishes  Protestant  typology,  which  found  significant  links 
between  Old  Testament  types  and  the  modern  individual,  from  its  mediae¬ 
val  predecessor,  which  drew  them  together  finally  in  Christ  as  the  primary 
antitype.  The  function  of  the  former  she  exemplifies  as  ‘a  unifying  sym¬ 
bolic  perspective’  on  the  individual’s  place  in  Christian  history  in  poems  by 
Herbert,  Vaughan,  and  Marvell. 

As  a  poet,  Donne  makes  only  brief  appearances  between  hard  covers 
this  year.  Robert  Ellrodt’s  contribution  to  De  Shakespeare  a  T.  S.  Eliot4  5 
adduces  to  good  purpose  the  arguments  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  distinguish¬ 
ing  with  scrupulous  scholarship  between  Donne’s  sceptical,  ironic  use  of 
such  vulgar  errors  as  those  concerning  the  phoenix,  mandrakes  and  mer¬ 
maids,  and  his  defensible  acceptance  of  beliefs  which  still  seemed  plausible 
to  educated  men.  In  either  case,  the  marvellous,  in  paradoxical  tension 
with  the  usual  or  the  real,  served  to  vivify  his  perceptions  of  moral  or 
psychological  truth.  Jacques  Blondel,  in  three  brief  chapters  of  Imaginaire 
et  Croyance6 7  ,  examines  Donne’s  views  of  love,  comments  on  ‘The  Canon¬ 
ization’,  and  analyses  his  struggle  for  a  secure  relationship  with  his  god, 
distracted  by  that  constant  habit  of  inconstancy,  an  aguish,  intermittent 
piety.  The  eclectic  comparisons  are  enjoyable  though  seldom  necessary— 
and  not  always  accurate:  if  the  Merchant  of  Venice  himself  is  in  love,  it  is 
with  not  Portia  but  Bassanio.  Approaching  Donne  from  the  opposite 
direction,  Marjorie  Nicolson’s  Science  and  Imagination1  has  been  reprint¬ 
ed,  in  which  she  dealt  with  the  effect  of  the  telescope  and  microscope  on 
the  English  literary  imagination  from  Donne  through  Milton  to  Swift. 
Most  important,  perhaps,  for  its  discovery  of  the  links  between  Keppler’s 
S omnium  and  Ignatius  His  Conclave,  the  book  is  still  of  interest  for  its 
charting  of  the  education  of  the  man  who  in  Ignatius  put  Copernicus  in 
Hell  along  with  Machiavelli,  but  within  a  year,  in  ‘The  First  Anniversary’, 
shows  himself  uncomfortably  aware  of  Galileo’s  discovery  that  there 
‘arise/New  starres,  and  old  doe  vanish  from  our  eyes’.  L.  C.  Knights’s  ‘All 
or  Nothing’  (see  YW  55.  269)  is  reprinted  in  Explorations  3 8  . 

On  the  Songs  and  Sonets  in  general,  Henri  Fluchere  ( RLC )  attempts  to 
explain  for  French  readers  the  nature  of  Donne’s  wit,  the  function  of  his' 

4 Illustrious  Evidence:  Approaches  to  English  Literature  of  the  Early  Seventeenth 
Century ,  ed.  with  an  introduction  by  Earl  Miner.  Berkeley,  Los  Angeles  and  London: 
U.  of  California  P.,  1975.  pp.  xxiii  +  135.  £7.60. 

5  De  Shakespeare  a  T.  S.  Eliot:  Melanges  offerts  a  Henri  Fluchere.  Etudes  Ang- 
laises  No.  63.  Paris:  Didier.  158  fr. 

6 Imaginaire  et  Croyance:  Etudes  de  Poesie  Anglaise,  by  Jacques  Blondel.  Publica¬ 
tions  de  la  Faculte  des  Lettres  de  Clermont-Ferrand.  Grenoble:  Presses  Universitaires 
de  Grenoble,  pp.  ii  +  195.  50  fr. 

7 Science  and  Imagination,  by  Marjorie  Nicolson.  Hamden,  Conn.:  Archon  Books, 
The  Shoe  String  Press,  pp.  ix  +  238.  &12.50. 

8 Explorations  3 ,  by  L.  C.  Knights.  Chatto  &  Windus.  pp.  196.  £4.50. 
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imagery,  and  the  originality  of  his  themes  and  attitudes.  On  ‘The  Good- 
Morrow’  in  particular,  Dennis  Grunes  ( AI )  offers  simplistic  hypotheses, 
finding  the  breasts  of  the  poet’s  mother  ‘oddly  evoked  by  the  two.  .  .hemis¬ 
pheres’.  In  ‘John  Donne’s  Versions  of  Pastoral’  ( DUJ )  Heather  Dubrow 
Ousby  is  chiefly  concerned  with  ‘The  Baite’,  noting  how  its  tone  shifts  as 
Donne  considers  the  brutal  realities  of  fishing  and  loving,  and  turns  a 
persuasion  poem  into  an  admission  that  the  speaker  himself  is  hooked. 
Commenting  on  an  analogue  of  The  Dampe’s  picture  in  the  heart,  Philip 
J.  Ayres  ( ELN )  points  out  that  Serafino  dall’Aquila  might  have  had  in 
mind  the  heart  of  St.  Clare  of  Montefalco,  which  was  alleged  to  have 
presented  when  split  open  the  Passion  scene.  Charlotte  F.  Otten  unfortun¬ 
ately  claims  botanical  accuracy  for  ‘Donne’s  Manna  in  “The  Primrose”  ’ 
(ELN)  without  seeming  to  know  that  he  is,  like  many  Englishmen  of  his 
time,  confusing  cuckoo-spit  with  the  biblical  exudation  of  the  tamarisk 
(and  the  laxative  sap  of  a  species  of  ash-tree),  and  wrongly  thinking  it  falls 
from  the  air  like  dew.  More  plausibly,  it  is  suggested  that  ‘their  forme’ 
which  with  ‘their  infinitie’  makes  ‘a  terrestrial  Galaxie’  is  the  five-pointed 
eye  of  the  flower.  Walter  H.  Beale  ‘On  Rhetoric  and  Poetry:  John  Donne’s 
“The  Prohibition”  Revisited’  (QJS,  ‘Colloquy’,  I)  engages  with  Thomas  O. 
Sloan’s  critique  (QJS,  1962),  accepting  the  usefulness  of  his  reference  to 
Renaissance  rhetoric,  but  objecting  to  his  procedure  as  mechanical  and  to 
his  interpretation  as  arbitrary,  and  contending  that  appreciation  of  Donne’s 
meaning  comes  with  the  perception  that  he  establishes,  overturns,  and 
escapes  from  the  accumulated  dilemmas,  instead  of  concluding  his  line  of 
argument.  Sloan  (now  Sloane)  rejoins  that  he  followed  Grierson’s  text 
rather  than  Gardner’s,  and  that  the  last  line  in  the  former  (with  the 
emphasis  of  its  plea  on  loving  and  hating  rather  than  on  living)  is  more  in 
the  nature  of  a  conclusion  of  a  dialectical  poem. 

Analysing  the  language  and  structure  of  ‘The  AutumnalP,  Mary  Alice 
Greller  (LWU)  does  not  reach  any  surprising  conclusions.  On  the  ‘Epithala- 
mion  made  at  Lincolnes  Inne’,  Heather  Dubrow  Ousby  (SEL)  takes  issue 
with  David  Novarr’s  contention  that  it  must  be  parodic.  She  argues  that 
neither  bawdy  nor  mention  of  death  were  excluded  from  other  exemplars 
of  the  genre,  and  that  lapses  into  profanity,  gruesomeness,  and  satire  may 
be  attributed  to  imperfectly  handled  metaphysical  extravagance,  personal 
obsession,  and  ‘a  desire  to  remind  others  that  he  was  a  gentleman  which 
‘prevented  Donne  from  acting  like  one’.  After  disposing  of  several  other 
details,  she  suggests  that  the  uneasy  coexistence  of  failed  attempts  at 
Spenserian  richness  with  the  knowing  wit  of  a  young  gallant  about  town 
arises  directly  from  Donne’s  attempting  both  to  imitate  Spenser  and  to  be 
himself. 

Emory  Elliot  (JEGP)  claims  that  the  ‘Satyres’  are  a  unified  narrative  ot 
this  young  man’s  search  for  a  reforming  role  in  his  corrupt  society.  To  sup¬ 
port  this  argument,  Elliott  places  too  much  weight  on  scriptural  common¬ 
places,  and  forces  the  first  and  third  satires  to  signify  rejection  of  the  scholar 
and  the  divine.  Even  less  credibly,  John  R.  Lauritsen  (SEL)  contends  that  the 
‘Satyres’  are  more  about  the  persona  of  the  speaker  than  his  subject,  sup¬ 
porting  his  argument  with  blatant  misreadings,  such  as  that  in  Satyre  I  ‘the 
speaker  returns,  bloodied  and  bruised,  to  his  chamber’,  and  of  the  closing 
words  of  Satyre  II.  In  accusing  the  speaker  of  Satyre  III  of  smugly  enforcing 
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an  impossible  choice,  he  ignores  lines  7 1-3 ;  he  is  deaf  to  the  lightness  of  the 
self-mockery  with  which  Satyre  IIII  opens,  and  twists  V.9-17  (significantly 
curtailed  in  quotation)  to  mean  that  all  men  including  the  speaker  are 
morally  the  same,  thus  taking  this  year’s  palm  for  tendentious  misprision. 
John  M.  Yoklavich  ( N&Q )  points  out  another  allusion  to  Donne’s  ‘Satyres’ 
by  Sir  Aston  Cokayne,  who  in  Small  Poems  of  Divers  Sorts  calls  him  ‘our 
prime  wit’.  On  ‘John  Donne’s  “Hill  of  Truth’’  ’  ( ELN ),  M.  Thomas  Hestei 
presents  earlier  exemplars  of  the  idea  that  the  motion  of  the  soul  is  spiral 
(though  one  might  argue  that  the  effort  and  movement  of  Donne’s  descrip¬ 
tion  depicts  rather  the  zigzagging  of  the  hairpin  bends  seen  in  his  pictorial 
antecedents). 

On  ‘Donne’s  Deliberative  Verse  Epistles’,  Allen  Barry  Cameron  {ELR) 
invites  admiration  for  the  poet’s  use  of  the  conventions  of  the  moral 
epistle -its  variability  of  subject  and  tone,  its  capacity  for  discursiveness 
and  rhetorical  argument,  and  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  direct  personal 
address  which  simultaneously  reaches  and  involves  a  wider  audience.  On 
the  assumption  that  flattering  hyperbole  which  is  explicable  is  acceptable, 
Margaret  Maurer  describes  in  ‘John  Donne’s  Verse  Letters’  ( MLQ )  his 
establishment  and  use  of  various  stances,  such  as  letter-writer,  bosom- 
friend,  moral  adviser,  and  student  of  theology,  contriving  ‘the  best  praise  I 
could  give’.  Donald  M.  Friedman  points  out  {N&Q)  that  the  preacher 
Thomas  Adams,  who  perhaps  knew  Donne  personally  by  1618,  echoed 
‘The  First  Anniversary’  in  a  sermon  published  in  1614  and  a  treatise  of 
1616. 

In  ‘John  Donne’s  Fragment  Epic:  “The  Progress  of  the  Soule”  ’  {ELN) 
Michael  Tepper  elucidates  in  diagram  and  words  the  soul’s  progress  through 
the  three  planes  of  life,  vegetable,  animal,  and  human:  from  apple  of 
knowledge  up  to  anthropomorphic  mandrake,  its  zigzagging  between  air 
and  water  in  birds  and  fishes— resolved  in  the  whale,  which  partakes  of 
both— the  rise  from  mouse  to  ape,  and  then  in  the  woman  through  the 
three  souls,  vegetable,  sensitive,  and  rational,  in  liver,  heart,  and  brain. 
Mr  Tepper  suggests  that  the  fragment,  although  it  does  not  go  on  to 
achieve  its  larger  purpose,  is  in  some  sense  an  achieved  whole,  and  was 
regarded  as  such  by  its  author.  Donne’s  varying  stances  in  the  ‘Holy  Son¬ 
nets’  are  discussed  by  John  N.  Wall  Jr  {SP),  who  relates  the  vicissitude  of 
moods  and  dynamic  relationship  with  God  to  certain  psalms,  and  to  the 
inclusion  of  the  whole  of  creation  and  Christian  history  in  the  poet’s  own 
process  of  salvation. 

On  the  biographical  side,  Paul  R.  Sellin  {HLQ)  deduces  from  the  value 
of  ‘that  Medall  of  gold  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  which  the  States  presented 
me  wth  at  the  Hague’  that  Donne  accompanied  the  Doncaster  embassy  not 
as  a  private  individual  on  vacation,  with  light  duties  as  a  chaplain,  but  as 
the  king’s  religious  representative  in  negotiations  over  Bohemia,  recognized 
by  the  Dutch  as  ranking  third  in  the  mission  after  the  ambassador  and  his 
official  secretary.  The  aims  and  achievements  of  Edmund  Gosse  as  a  critic 
are  reviewed  by  Clement  H.  Wyke  {TSLL),  who  retails  the  severe  criticisms 
by  contemporaries  of  his  biographical  and  critical  procedures,  his  factual 
inaccuracy,  precarious  inferences,  and  arbitrary  subjectivism.  His 
evolutionary  theory  of  literature  is  pointed  out,  with  its  responsibility  for 
the  change  in  his  attitude  to  Donne  from  praising  his  ‘potent  influence’  in 
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1893  to  denouncing  it  as  an  ‘evil  taint’  in  1928,  and  the  change  over  the 
same  period  from  using  poems  as  mines  of  biographical  ‘fact’  to  a  proper 
focus  on  issues  of  literary  criticism.  For  all  his  faults,  however,  Gosse’s 
achievement  in  presenting  the  poet,  rather  than  the  preacher,  to  a  wider 
public  will  be  finally  superseded  only  when  the  long-awaited  modern 
edition  of  the  letters  appears. 

Ben  Jonson:  Public  Poet  and  Private  Man,  by  George  Parfitt9,  is  mostly 
concerned  with  the  plays,  discussing  (as  distinct  from  alluding  to)  only  a 
handful  of  poems.  Mr  Parfitt  stresses  Jonson’s  valuation  of  art  above  the 
individual  artist,  and  devotes  much  space  to  illustrating  his  commonplace 
and  conservative  ethical  values,  his  insistence  on  self-knowledge  and  good¬ 
ness  as  well  as  learning,  and  the  resulting  tension  between  prescription  and 
the  realities  obvious  to  an  intelligent  man.  A  struggle  for  clarity  is  seen  to 
gain  an  extra  dimension  of  significance  from  Jonson’s  calling  speech  ‘the 
Instrument  of  Society’.  One  of  the  more  sustained  examinations  of  the 
poetry  brings  out  his  skilful  and  unobtrusive  assimilation  of  classical 
materials  to  express  his  very  English  views,  avoiding  the  appearance  of 
learned  allusion  for  its  own  sake.  The  book  is  sometimes  slight  in  tone  as 
well  as  substance,  a  slangy  style  offering  openings  for  queer  ambiguities, 
such  as  the  characterization  of  ‘a  world  in  which  men  can  be  screwed 
because  another  man  is  cleverer.  .  .’.  A  more  narrowly  focused  examina¬ 
tion  of  Jonson’s  classicism  is  Achsah  Guibbory’s  ‘The  Poet  as  Myth  Maker: 
Ben  Jonson’s  Poetry  of  Praise’  ( ClioW ),  which  discusses  his  attempts  to 
fulfil  his  pretensions  to  immortalizing  his  contemporaries  in  poetry,  turn¬ 
ing  history  into  myth  by  means  of  mythological  comparison.  While 
explicitly  re-enacting  in  this  the  role  of  the  classical  poets,  however, 
Jonson  hopes  to  outdo  them,  sharing  Bacon’s  belief  in  progress,  and  taking 
Shakespeare  as  its  exemplar.  Richard  C.  Newton  ( SEL )  argues  that  Jonson 
did  not  write  conventional  verse  satire  because  it  did  not  enable  him  to 
control  the  expression  of  his  feelings,  and  that  in  his  nearest  approach  to 
it,  ‘An  Epistle  to  a  Friend,  to  perswade  him  to  the  Warres’,  Horation  equi¬ 
poise  is  gained  only-after  unbridled  despair  over  others’  conduct -in  the 
vicarious  but  guaranteed  escape  by  Colby  from  the  battlefield  of  vice  to 
find  ‘peace  in  Warre’.  Mary  L.  Livingston  ( TSLL )  lucidly  documents 
Jonson’s  view  of  poetry  as  an  imitation  of  wisdom  that  is  potentially 
superior  to  painting  in  depth  and  complexity,  yet  still  less  dependable  than 
the  things  it  represents,  and  less  vivid  than  the  visual  arts.  In  ‘A  Reading  of 
Jonson’s  “Epitaph  on  Elizabeth,  L.  H.”  ’  ( SP )  John  M.  Major  speculates 
inconclusively  on  the  identity  of  its  subject  (rejecting  Lady  Hunsdon  for 
no  stronger  reasons  than  were  advanced  for  accepting  her),  and  elaborates 
on  the  poem’s  analogues  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  L.  C.  Knights’s  ‘Ben 
Jonson,  Public  Attitudes  and  Social  Poetry’  (see  YW  55.  268)  is  reprinted 
in  Explorations  J8  .  On  the  biographical  side,  David  McPherson  shows  in 
‘Ben  Jonson  Meets  Daniel  Heinsius,  1613’  (ELN)  that  the  Englishman 
probably  procured  in  person  Scriverius’s  emendations  of  Martial  (which 
were  still  in  manuscript)  for  Farnaby  from  Heinsius,  to  whom  he  was 
extensively  indebted  for  his  own  literary  theory,  by  taking  advantage  of 


9 Ben  Jonson:  Public  Poet  and  Private  Man,  by  George  Parfitt.  Dent.  pp.  lx  +  181. 
£5.95. 
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Heinsius’s  relationship  with  the  English  court,  at  that  time  wooing  him  for 
Iris  services  as  a  polemicist. 

Two  Spenserians  who  are  seldom  written  about  received  attention  this 
year.  The  narrator’s  persona  in  Giles  Fletcher  the  Younger’s  Christs 
Victorie  and  Triumph  is  compared  with  Spenser’s  in  the  Faerie  Queene  by 
Jerome  S.  Dees  ( ELR ),  who  perceives  an  avoidance  of  event  and  a  prefer¬ 
ence  fof  the  abstract,  a  quietist  longing  to  escape  from  the  life  of  quest 
and  conflict.  ‘Internal  evidence  for  dating  William  Browne’s  Britannia’s 
Pastorals,  Book  IIP  ( PBSA )  is  offered  by  Joan  Ozark  Holmer,  who  deduces 
from  allusions  to  an  attack  on  Grenville’s  reputation,  to  time  spent  in 
Oxford,  to  a  trip  to  France,  and  to  Gondomar,  that  it  was  written  in  or 
soon  after  1624,  a  more  precise  dating  than  that  hitherto  offered,  and  of 
interest  in  the  debate  over  the  origination  of  the  cult  of  fairy  poems  such 
as  those  by  Drayton  and  Herrick. 

The  musical  settings  of  Herrick’s  poems,  and  the  changes  made  in  those 
songs  which  appeared  in  Hesperides ,  have  been  the  subject  of  previous 
work  of  which  Louise  Schleiner  makes  good  use  (ELR)  to  argue  that  the 
reader  should  be  aware  that  the  lightness,  fluency,  repetitiveness  and 
simple  euphony  of  many  poems  were  demanded  by  the  genre  for  which 
they  were  in  the  first  instance  intended,  and  only  occasionally  modified 
into  more  dense  and  rational  argument  for  the  printed  page.  Austin  Warren 
begins  ‘Herrick  Revisited’  ( MQR )  inauspiciously  by  misquoting  his  best- 
known  lines,  and  referring  to  ‘His  own  time’  as  ‘Elizabethan’  (which  would 
make  Mr  Warren  a  Victorian),  and  proceeds  to  pleasant  generalities  about 
his  personality  (not  all  immediately  acceptable:  was  he  ‘a  contented 
man’?),  to  a  more  particular  discussion  of  his  religious  and  cultural  loyal¬ 
ties,  and  finally  to  an  attempt  to  establish  his  stature  relative  to  other 
poets.  Anthony  Low  suggests  ( SCN)  that  the  ‘leaves  of  gold’  of  the  simile 
in  ‘Julia’s  Petticoat’  are  gold  leaf,  leading  J.  Max  Patrick  to  reply  with 
scholarship  that  overbears  common  sense,  misapplying  the  ‘Which’  of  line 
3  to  the  leaves  of  gold,  which  could  hardly  please  with  transgression  as 
could  a  petticoat.  The  obvious  comparison  is  with  ‘Upon  Julia’s  Clothes’; 
Rudy  Bremer  ( DQR )  gives  an  over-laboured  exposition  of  the  meaning  of 
this  poem,  which  has  been  explained  even  more  recently  than  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  (see  Y W  53.  230).  Hesperides  is  a  shadowy  forest  for  hobby-horses 
to  be  galloped  through:  with  errant  ingenuity,  S.  Musgrove  claims  in 
AUMLA  that  the  everyday  words  used  metaphorically  by  alchemists  to 
denote  their  equipment  and  processes  must  have  such  alchemical  signifi¬ 
cance  when  used  by  Herrick.  When  Mr  Musgrove  asks  rhetorically  ‘if  he  is 
not  writing  alchemically,  why  should  the  word  [leprosy]  be  used  at  all?’ 
he  invites  the  suggestion  that  he  should  at  least  have  considered  the  other 
figurative  uses  recorded  in  the  O.E.D.  Ignorance  of  classical  sources  leads 
him  to  contrive  alchemical  significance  for  the  sacrifice  of  a  wolf  to  Mars, 
and  for  a  Plinian  amulet;  nor  will  he  allow  the  brown  wife  and  black 
children  of  ‘His  Grange’  to  be  the  wine  jar  and  poems  whose  relationship 
is  made  so  explicit  elsewhere.  As  with  religion,  once  the  credibility  gap  has 
been  jumped,  the  possibilities  are  seemingly  infinite  to  anyone  with  both 
the  gullibility  and  imagination  of  Sir  Epicure  Mammon.  Likewise,  Heather 
Asals  ( TSLL )  can  make  the  preposterous  claim  that  ‘the  whole  universe  of 
the  Hesperides .  .  .is  made  to  render  lessons  and  is  composed  of  moral 
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wisdom’,  and  associate  with  a  Solomonic  figure  such  poems  as  ‘A  Canticle 
to  Apollo’  and  ‘To  Bacchus,  a  Canticle ’,  because  she  is  ignorant  of  the 
classical,  as  distinguished  from  the  biblical,  canticum.  Not  only  are  real 
echoes  and  transmutations  of  the  Song  of  Songs  noted,  but  commonplaces 
—even  common  words  such  as  ‘ravish’t’— are  presumed  to  be  underivable 
from  anywhere  else.  Although  Ms  Asals  may  assert  of  a  poem  that  it  has 
‘been  for  too  long  ignored’  but  will  no  longer  seem  trite  when  ‘linked 
appropriately  in  Solomon  with  the  large  and,  finally,  theological  theme  of 
Wisdom’,  or  that  ‘The  Vine’  is  a  parable,  she  does  not  prove  these  things: 
bad  poems  stay  bad,  the  erotic  remains  erotic,  despite  the  amassed  parallels, 
since  her  analogues  if  produced  to  infinity  would  never  meet.  Together, 
these  last  two  critics  should  be  able  to  prove  to  their  common  satisfaction 
that  Herrick  was  a  Rosicrucian.  Antoinette  B.  Dauber’s  ‘Herrick’s  Foul 
Epigrams’  {Genre)  has  been  authentically  cohobated  in  dung.  She  flogs  the 
corpse  of  a  Freudian  horse  to  explain  the  occasional  scatology:  her  auto¬ 
matic  application  of  anal  dogma  is  more  amusing  than  the  verses  themselves. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  enterprising  medium  may  elicit  from  the  poet’s 
reverend  shade  some  lines  ‘Upon  Dauber'  and  her  theoretical  enema. 

Two  lesser  poets  have  prompted  more  scholarly  work.  A  manuscript 
of  the  poems  of  Henry  King  belonging  to  the  Stoughton  family  is  shown 
by  Mary  Hobbs  ( Library )  from  its  agreements,  corrections,  and  variants,  to 
be  of  equal  authority  to  those  already  known  and  used  for  the  Oxford 
edition.  Ms  Hobbs  proposes  a  new  order  of  copying  and  augmentation  of 
the  manuscripts  from  King’s  archetype  as  it  grew  and  changed  over  the 
years.  The  canon  of  Quarles’s  works  is  both  increased  and  diminished  by 
Karl  Josef  Holtgen.  He  demonstrates  ( N&Q )  that  Quarles  was  the  author 
of  the  epitaph  in  Benington  church  on  Sir  Charles  Caesar,  on  the  basis  of 
parallels  and  identical  phrases  in  the  Memorials  to  the  poet’s  brother,  Sir 
Robert  (published  three  years  before  Caesar’s  death),  and  of  the  friendship 
between  poet  and  subject.  In  SCN,  the  same  scholar  establishes  on  bio¬ 
graphical  and  stylistic  grounds,  with  much  circumstantial  detail  about 
John  Josselyn,  who  carried  metrical  versions  by  Quarles  of  six  psalms  to 
Governor  Winthrop,  that  these  were  not  those  later  printed  in  the  Bay 
Psalm  Book. 

In  ‘Recent  Studies  in  Herbert’  ( ELR )  Jerry  Leath  Mills  records,  partly 
in  practically  continuous  commentary  and  partly  in  separate  list  form, 
biographical  and  critical  work  since  1945  on  the  man  and  his  poems,  his 
religion  and  philosophy,  language  and  style.  Misako  Himuro  ( SELit ) 
quotes  those  poems  early  and  late  in  which  Herbert  rejects  the  writing  of 
love  poetry,  and  goes  on  to  discuss  the  nonetheless  frequent  use  in  religious 
contexts  of  ‘the  idioms  and  devices  of  the  secular  love  poem  ,  such  as 
conventional  epithets,  play  on  the  beloved’s  name,  storms  of  sighs  and 
floods  of  tears,  the  colours  red  and  white,  all  clothed  and  haloed  like 
Vaenius’s  Cupid  adapted  to  divine  love.  Ms  Himuro  is  well  aware  of  the 
independent  religious  precedents  for  such  imagery,  and  concludes  with 
scholarly  and  perceptive  discussion  of  his  practice  in  ‘Dulnesse’  and  ‘A 
Parodie’.  Explorations  3  by  L.  C.  Knights8  reprints  ‘George  Herbert  from 
Explorations  (1946).  Lawrence  A.  Lapidus  {QJS)  examines  Herbert  s 
criticism  in  ‘Good  Friday’  of  the  distortion  by  conventional  grammar  of 
his  relationship  to  God,  and  the  great  enrichment  of  meaning  achieved  in 
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‘Prayer  (I)’  by  his  non-finite  structure,  whose  ambiguities  dissolve  the 
distinction  between  earth  and  heaven,  man  and  god.  His  skilful  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  his  theme  in  ‘Aaron’,  by  means  of  structure,  sound,  metrical  form, 
and  the  numbers  five,  twelve  and  twenty-five,  is  analysed  by  H.  Andrew 
Harnack  (ELN).  Less  profitably,  Robert  F.  Fleissner  (CLAJ)  seeks  out 
analogies  between  the  protagonist  of  ‘Aethiopissa  ambit  Cestus’  and 
Shakespeare’s  Dark  Lady.  Dispelling  a  possible  wrong  attribution,  Robert 
J.  Wickenheiser  ( PULC )  argues  convincingly  that  the  author  of  an  epithala- 
mium  of  which  the  possibly  holograph  manuscript  is  now  in  Firestone 
Library  was  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  author  of  A  Relation  of  Some  \eares 
Travaile  and  friend  of  the  Fairfax  family,  to  which  the  bride  belonged. 

Crashaw  received  more  biographical  than  critical  attention  this  year: 
Hilton  Kelliher  ( N&Q )  produces  documentary  evidence  of  the  date  of  the 
poet’s  last  appearance  as  preacher  at  Great  St  Mary’s,  and  Lloyd  G.  Mayer 
(N&Q)  draws  attention  to  the  brief  biography  in  The  Lives  of  the  Poets  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  edited  by  Colley  Cibber,  which,  however,  offers 
no  more  information  than  Anthony  Wood,  and  is  of  interest  only  for  the 
diatribe  against  Crashaw’s  apostasy,  apparently  by  the  Jacobite  Robert 
Shiels.  Peter  Schwenger  (CL)  examines  the  generation  of  a  sense  of  the 
marvellous  in  ‘The  Weeper’  by  means  of  frequent  shifts  of  metaphor,  each 
deceiving  anew  while  undeceiving  as  to  the  last,  till  the  Magdalene’s  tears 
are  apotheosized  far  from  literal  reality. 

Of  the  Caroline  poets,  Carew’s  changes  of  tense  in  ‘A  Rapture’  are 
analysed  by  Paula  Johnson  (SEL),  who  points  out  how  they  distinguish 
between  desired  fantasy  and  regrettable  fact.  The  success  of  his  elegy  on 
the  death  of  Donne  in  evoking  and  appraising  Donne’s  style  is  contrasted 
by  Shirley  Milligan  (Hermathena)  with  Henry  King’s  looser,  less  forceful 
poem.  Against  the  usual  assumption  that  in  ‘Brutus’  Cowley  was  praising 
the  republican  regicide,  T.  R.  Langley  (YES)  argues  that  he  is  presented 
rather  as  a  type  of  virtue  overcome  by  fortune,  who  despaired  too  soon  of 
a  return  to  the  old  constitution  he  strove  for.  For  Cowley,  Cromwell  is 
associated  not  with  Brutus  but  with  the  ambition,  force  and  craft  of 
Caesar,  Octavius,  and  Antony.  Dennis  G.  Donovan  (ELR)  offers  a  useful 
guide  to  twentieth-century  work  (up  to  1 97  5)  on  Cowley’s  life  and  writings, 
substantially  augmented  by  lists  of  relevant  books  and  articles  on  wider 
topics. 

The  most  interesting  and  successful  recent  studies  of  Marvell  have  been 
those  which  confront  and  distinguish  the  elements  of  ambiguity  and  irony. 
In  her  British  Academy  lecture,  Elsie  Duncan-Jones  (PBA,  1975)  draws 
attention  to  the  ironist’s  inability  to  praise  Louis  XIV  in  the  ‘Inscribenda 
Luparae’  without  implicit  reservation,  to  the  doubts  suggested  in  his 
panegyric  of  Captain  Douglas  by  the  re-use  of  images  from  ‘Fleckno’  and 
the  ‘Horatian  Ode’,  and  to  questions  raised  about  the  latter  by  its  handling 
of  events  already  treated  of  in  ‘Tom  May’s  Death’.  In  another  way,  reserva¬ 
tions  reinforce  praise,  even  conveying  it  through  what  might  at  first  seem 
insult,  as  in  ‘Upon  Appleton  House’  and  ‘On  Mr.  Milton’s  Paradise  lost’. 
Less  convincingly,  Claudine  Raynaud  (CahiersE)  attempts  to  diagrammatize 
‘his  existential  situation’  by  treating  a  selection  of  the  poems  as  a  philo¬ 
sophical  corpus,  mining  therefrom  detached  lines  and  stanzas,  and  lumping 
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them  into  structures  that  correspond  to  currently  fashionable  generalisa¬ 
tions  about  myths  and  shamanism.  ‘Upon  Appleton  House’ suffers  partial 
and  mistaken  reading,  though  some  reasonable  points  are  made  about  the 
one  poem  where  ‘we  know  we  are  at  the  pith  of  a  concrete  garden’.  Such 
gnomic  wisdom  is  embarrassingly  bedevilled  by  misprints— we  are  asked  to 
envisage  a  presumably  swinging  Marvell  with  ‘Little  D.  C.’  Using  a  similar 
technique  on  the  mirroring  and  metamorphosing  of  the  four  elements, 
P.  Blondel  in  Imaginaire  et  Croyance 6  weaves  a  dense  tissue  of  quotations 
from  many  poems  without  going  deeply  enough  into  any  one.  A  com¬ 
mentary  attempting  to  show  an  ambivalent  attitude  towards  enclosures, 
which  provide  retirement  and  defence,  but  also— like  the  stanza  form- 
restriction,  is  offered  in  TSLL  1975  by  Jim  Swan,  whom  the  bird  fables 
tempt  astray  into  a  comparison  of  Marvell’s  emotional  history  with 
Sigmund  Freud’s,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  each  lost  an  infant 
brother;  the  more  likely  royal  symbolism  of  the  woodpecker’s  rotten  oak 
is  ignored.  William  D.  McGraw  ( ELN )  points  out  that  the  idea  of  antipodes 
wearing  shoes  on  their  heads  occurs  in  Richard  Brome’s  The  Antipodes 
(1640);  he  justifies  Marvell’s  humour  as  a  gracefully  apologetic  conclusion 
of  a  serious  poem.  Toshihiko  Kawasaki  ( ELH )  uses  the  possible  sources  of 
‘Bermudas’  to  bring  out  Marvell’s  ambiguous  attitude  to  the  islands  as  both 
self-sufficient  paradise  and  stepping-stones  for  English  expansionists  and 
evangelists.  Christine  Rees  (MLR)  argues  that  inconsistency  with  the 
‘Horatian  Ode’  in  ‘Tom  May’s  Death’  (see  Elsie  Duncan-Jones,  above)  is 
not  a  problem  if  we  recognize  that  here  Marvell  employs  tactics  which  aim 
at  immediate  satiric  impact  rather  than  strategic  ambivalences. 

Henry  Vaughan  received  very  little  critical  attention  this  year,  the  chief 
event  being  the  appearance  of  Alan  Rudrum’s  edition  of  the  Complete 
Poems 10  ,  which  presents  a  partially  modernized  text  based  on  the  original 
editions  but  following  the  readings  of  Martin  and  Fogle  except  for  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  well  justified  emendations.  The  modernization  of  spelling  is  accept¬ 
able,  though  not  always  performed  with  a  sure  hand:  in  ‘The  Search’,  for 
example,  ‘a  bed’  and  ‘Me  thought’  remain  unnecessarily  disjunct,  while 
‘Sugaring’  for  ‘Sugring’  could  upset  the  rhythm  for  some  readers.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  in  his  thorough  explanatory  notes  the  editor  has  set  a  timely  example 
by  unashamedly  frequent  recourse  to  the  Bible  and  the  O.E.D.,  and  his 
volume  will  admirably  serve  both  students  and  their  teachers.  Frances  M. 
Malpezzi  (ELN)  demonstrates  how  Vaughan’s  application  to  the  soul  of 
Isaac  of  sunbeams  passing  into  a  glass  vessel— a  traditional  emblem  of  the 
virginal  impregnation  of  Mary  by  and  with  the  Word— is  worked  out  typo- 
logically  in  the  rest  of  the  poem  in  harmony  with  the  more  obvious  type 
of  his  marriage  to  Rebecca.  Thomas  J.  Wyly  (PQ)  objects  to  attempts  to 
see  ‘Regeneration’  in  the  light  of  any  one  particular  doctrine,  considering 
it  to  be  an  account  of  personal  experience  which  draws  eclectically  on 
Renaissance  theology.  Despite  dense  exposition  of  its  theological  content, 
Mr  Wyly  concedes  initially  that  the  poem’s  chief  appeal  lies  in  its  drama 
and  tension. 


10 Henry  Vaughan:  The  Complete  Poems,  ed.  by  Alan  Rudrum.  Penguin,  pp.  718. 
pb  £4. 
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3.  Prose 

In  ‘Wisdom  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century:  A  Guide  to  the 
Contents  of  the  “Bacon-Tottel”  Commonplace  Books’  ( TCBS )  Stuart 
Clark  conclusively  disproves  any  connection  between  Francis  Bacon  and 
the  fifty-four  volumes  now  in  the  Ogden  bequest  at  University  College, 
London,  showing  that  fifteen  of  them  were  compiled  by  William  Drake, 
M.P.  for  Amersham  before  and  after  the  Interregnum,  another  twenty-two 
apparently  compiled  for  him  by  a  secretary,  and  the  rest  largely  materials 
for  Drake’s  self-education  in  legal  and  public  affairs.  In  conclusion, 
Mr  Clark  outlines  Drake’s  mostly  secondary  sources  and  his  principles  of 
choice  and  organization  of  ‘notable  maxims’,  and  discusses  the  significance 
of  his  heavy  use  of  the  politic  historians  and  realistic,  utilitarian  politicians, 
Tacitus,  Machiavelli,  Guicciardini,  and  Bacon. 

In  the  composition  of  sermons,  Donne  drew  on  three  traditions,  each  of 
which  emphasised  a  different  part  of  the  trivium— grammar,  logic  and 
rhetoric.  Three  substantial  sections  of  John  S.  Chamberlin’s  Increase  and 
Multiply 11  explain  and  exemplify  these  very  different  techniques.  The 
Fathers— among  whom  Augustine  with  his  love  of  words  held  a  special 
affinity  for  Donne— extracted  allegorical  and  symbolic  meanings  from  the 
Bible  by  means  of  etymological  explanation  and  analogies  drawn  from 
natural  science.  The  schoolmen,  convinced  that  essence,  understanding, 
and  form  of  expression  matched  completely,  produced  elaborate,  static 
pieces,  characterized  by  elaborate  division  of  the  text  followed  by  method¬ 
ical  confirmation  from  Scripture.  The  Renaissance  saw  the  deduction  from 
biblical  passages  of  general  themes  which  were  enforced  and  amplified 
with  all  the  devices  of  Aristotelian  rhetoric,  the  Ramists  confusing  logic 
and  rhetoric,  the  Puritans  abandoning  their  texts  to  hammer  home  topics 
abstracted  therefrom.  In  his  fourth  section,  Mr  Chamberlin  shows  how 
Donne  assimilated  all  three  procedures,  and  exemplifies  his  various  methods 
of  invention  and  amplification,  such  as  explication,  application  and  com¬ 
plication,  the  adducing  of  other  translations  and  other  scriptural  contexts, 
in  an  extended  commentary  on  a  representative  sermon,  bringing  out  the 
use  of  topical  logic  to  argue  doctrinal  points,  but  the  arts  of  Augustine  to 
express  man’s  relationship  to  his  god.  Though  brief,  this  densely  erudite 
study  seems  unlikely  to  be  quickly  superseded. 

Concerning  ‘The  Genesis  and  Transmission  of  Donne’s  Biathanatos ’ 
{Library)  Ernest  W.  Sullivan  argues  that  the  holograph  was  completed 
between  1607  and  1609,  the  Bodleian  transcription  between  1619  and 
1629;  confirms  the  priority  of  the  undated  issue  of  the  printed  quarto; 
establishes  that  both  issues  were  published  before  the  end  of  1  647;  demon¬ 
strates  that  the  variant  sheet  S,  after  initial  setting  by  an  inexperienced 
hand,  was  reset  by  the  compositor  of  the  rest  of  the  quarto  to  conform 
more  closely  to  the  general  style,  and  shows  that  the  second  edition  (1700) 
was  set  up  from  the  first.  In  a  note  on  ‘The  Presentation  Letter  in  the  Earl 
of  Oxford’s  Copy  of  Donne’s  Biathanatos ’  {PBS A)  Mr  Sullivan  describes 


11  Increase  and  Multiply:  Arts-of -Discourse  Procedure  in  the  Preaching  of  John 
Donne,  by  John  S.  Chamberlin.  Chapel  Hill:  U.  of  N.  Carolina  P.  pp.  16  +  197. 
$12.95. 
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and  transcribes  John  Donne  the  Younger’s  fly-leaf  inscription,  and  infers 
that  he  was  looking  for  financial  reward  in  publishing  and  presenting  the 
hitherto  suppressed  treatise. 

Progressing  logically  from  his  previous  work  on  Robert  Burton’s  use  of 
astrological  symbols  ( Anglia  82,  1964),  and  on  the  use  of  Ramist  synoptic 
tables  by  sixteenth-century  medical  writers  (Sudhoffs  Archiv  49,  1965), 
Karl  Josef  Holtgen  ( Anglia )  characterizes  Burton’s  procedure,  and  (inde¬ 
pendently  of  David  Renaker,f?erz<2, 1971  —see  YW  54.  235)  draws  attention 
to  synoptic  charts  in  Burton’s  medical  sources,  and  to  his  explicit  reference 
to  Wecker’s  method,  thus  explaining  the  mode  of  connection  among  his 
digressions.  Examining  persona  and  structure  in  ‘Democritus  Junior  to  the 
Reader’,  Reinhard  H.  Friederich  ( PQ )  illuminates  the  devices  by  which  the 
reader  is  whirled  into  the  author’s  universal  madness,  such  as  the  histrionic 
variety  of  tone  and  attitude,  the  enormous  expansions  in  later  editions  on 
topics  such  as  learning  and  war,  the  cumulative  lists  and  parallels,  the 
distortions  comparable  to  mannerist  art,  and  the  overall  view  of  the  world 
as  a  diseased  body.  Jerome  W.  Hogan  ( Neophilologus )  corrects  Burton’s 
acknowledgements  of  John  Abernathy’s  A  Christian  and  Heavenly  Treatise 
in  the  subsections  on  despair,  and  shows  his  indebtedness  to  be  more 
substantial  than  he  admits.  Barbara  H.  Traister  ( RenQ )  produces  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Simon  Forman  in  a  casebook  that  he  was  consulted  by  one 
‘Robart  Burton’,  of  the  same  years  as  the  Anatomist,  for  many  unpleasant 
symptoms  (the  most  persistent  being  ‘moch  wind  in  his  bowells’),  that  he 
diagnosed  ‘yt  is  of  melancoly’,  and  that  he  prognosticated  sudden  death 
and  ‘vexation  of  mind’.  Burton  could  have  been  visiting  his  brother  William 
in  the  Inner  Temple  during  that  withdrawal  due  to  illness  from  Oxford  in 
the  1590s  already  surmised  by  scholars.  K.  J.  Holtgen  (RES)  has  found  in 
archives  at  Lincoln  and  Leicester  the  precise  date  of  Burton’s  induction  to 
the  rectory  of  Seagrave,  and  the  circuitous  means  by  which  he  achieved  it, 
identifying  his  predecessor,  and  giving  some  interesting  details  about  the 
parish  and  its  quarrels. 

J.  M.  Shuttleworth’s  edition  of  The  Life  of  Edward,  First  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury 12  is  the  first  to  take  as  copy -text  the  manuscript  by  Lord 
Herbert’s  amanuensis  (about  half  of  which  was  dictated  by  the  author,  the 
rest  transcribed  from  an  earlier  manuscript),  augmented  by  the  later  and 
more  remotely  derived  manuscript  used  by  Walpole.  It  thus  incorporates 
three  passages  which  appear  to  have  been  omitted  deliberately  from  the 
later  version  in  order  to  avoid  political,  theological  or  moral  scandal.  The 
interest  of  the  work  itself  as  a  portrait  of  the  man  and  his  period  is  self- 
evident,  whether  it  is  describing  military  and  diplomatic  services  on  the 
Continent,  or  revealing  that  brother  George  the  poet  ‘was  not  exempt 
from  passion  and  Choler,  being  infirmities  to  which  all  our  Race  is  subject’. 
Mr  Shuttleworth  supplies  necessary  extra  facts  of  Lord  Herbert’s  life,  a 
summary  of  his  philosophy,  and  an  account  of  manuscript  and  printed 
texts.  A  select  bibliography,  chronology,  and  explanatory  notes  complete 
this  pleasingly  produced  and  timely  edition. 

Some  literary  aspects  of  an  even  less  Christian  philosopher  have  been 


12  The  Lif e  Qf  Edward,  First  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  written  by  himself,  ed. 
with  an  introduction  by  J.  M.  Shuttleworth.  O.U.P.  pp.  xxvii  +  156.  12  plates.  £8. 
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usefully  discussed  this  year:  Charles  H.  Hinnant  ( Criticism )  draws  attention 
to  Hobbes’s  distinction  in  The  Elements  of  Law  between  the  two  functions 
of  wit,  attributing  the  perception  of  unexpressed  similitudes  to  fancy,  and 
the  differentiation  of  things  apparently  similar  to  judgment.  In  The 
Answer  to  Davenant’s  Preface  before  Gondibert,  however,  Hobbes  moves 
in  one  paragraph  from  attributing  ‘the  strength  and  structure  of  poetry’  to 
judgment,  and  mere  ‘ornaments’  to  fancy,  to  asserting  that  judgment 
orders  the  materials  of  experience  and  memory,  on  which  fancy  exercises 
its  invention  and  workmanship  to  produce  the  beauties  and  wonders  of 
culture  and  civilization.  In  ‘Hobbes’s  “Answer”  to  Davenant:  Some 
Aspects  of  the  Style’  ( Lang&S )  Thomas  C.  Kishler  contrasts  with  Sir 
Thomas  Browne’s  open-ended, speculative  style  Hobbes’s  closed,  conclusive 
sentences,  plain  in  diction,  using  figurative  language  for  argument  rather 
than  for  aesthetic  effect,  compact,  rigidly  structured,  and  achieving 
emphasis  by  repetition,  or  by  delay  of  the  key  idea.  Categorical,  economi¬ 
cal  and  fast-moving,  the  style  fits  the  man  all  composed  of  definitions  and 
certainties. 

The  opposing  temperament  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  can  tempt  critics 
into  comprehensive  imprecision:  setting  out  to  detail  Browne’s  various 
uses  of  the  circle  to  figure  God,  physical  influence,  knowledge,  and  error, 
Achsah  Guibbory  ( TSLL ),  confusing  the  circle  as  an  area  and  as  a  route, 
shovels  into  his  bag  a  number  of  words  such  as  ‘circumvention’  and  ‘cir¬ 
cumscription’,  whether  applied  to  the  works  of  the  Devil  or  to  Browne’s 
method  of  argument,  and  so  fails  to  produce  the  central  significance  one  is 
initially  led  to  expect.  By  a  superficial  treatment  of  Browne’s  method  and 
content  he  is  led  to  express  surprise  at  tentativeness  and  scepticism  ‘in  a 
work  which  presumably  endeavors  the  advancement  of  knowledge’;  to 
claim  that  Browne  actually  reduces  the  circle  of  knowledge,  when  it  is 
false  knowledge  that  he  reduces;  to  deny  Browne’s  explicit  faith  in  the 
advancement  of  learning,  and  to  impute  to  him  the  pessimistic  idea  that 
the  ignorance  of  the  unlearned  could  not  be  reformed,  whereas  he  claimed 
merely-and  realistically-that  books  could  not  redress  them,  that  their 
uncultivated  understandings  being  incapable  of  abstract  thought,  they  are 
‘led  rather  by  example,  then  precept,  receiving  perswasions  from  visible 
inducements,  before  intellectual  instructions’. 

Izaak  Walton  passed  over  the  ‘passion  and  Choler’  noted  in  George 
Herbert  by  his  brother:  the  effect  on  his  art  of  his  ideals  as  a  biographer  is 
exposed  by  Clayton  D.  Lein  ( UTQ ),  who  analyses  ‘the  deft  interweaving  of 
the  life  pattern  of  George  Herbert  with  the  personal  vision  of  Izaak  Walton 
on  the  nature  of  holy  living’,  the  expression  of  an  ‘intense  artistic  impulse’ 
in  the  use  of  ‘extensive  parallelism  and  antithesis’  such  as  the  contrast 
between  the  early  secular  and  later  religious  lives,  the  matching  destructions 
of  two  Anglican  houses  by  Puritans,  Herbert’s  two  church  restorations, 
two  holy  friendships,  and  so  on.  It  is  little  wonder  that  such  a  conception 
of  his  task  demanded  an  inventiveness  now  considered  to  exceed  the  duties 
of  a  biographer.  Indeed,  Richard  Douglas  Jordan  (RES)  suggests  that 
Walton  fabricated  the  account  of  Herbert’s  exemplification  and  disowning 
of  Ciceronian  floridity  on  a  hint  from  Augustine.  Further  shading  is  added 
to  the  portrait  by  Jean-Fran§ois  Came  and  Charles  F.  Sadowski  ( CahiersE ), 
who  hear  the  tread  of  Mammon  in  Walton’s  fishy  Eden,  a  clash  between 
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Piscator’s  moralizings  on  riches  and  the  value  he  sets  on  material  things. 
While  ‘the  word  honest  appears  forty-seven  times  in  the  book.  .  .as  camou¬ 
flage  for  a  pervasive  materialism’,  the  narrative  is  full  of  carefully  calculated 
and  specified  transactions,  even  ‘fish  become  legal  tender’,  and  finance 
provides  much  of  the  figurative  language. 


XI 


Milton 

C.  A.  P AT R  ID  E  S 


1 .  General 

The  Milton  Centre  of  Japan-located  at  the  Doshisha  Women’s  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  in  Kyoto-marks  its  formal  establishment  on  18  July  197  5 
with  the  inauguration  of  MJC  News.  The  publication’s  first  issue  in 
December  1976  includes  a  prefatory  note  on  the  Centre  by  its  President, 
Professor  Fumio  Ochi,  as  well  as  a  summary  of  a  lecture  by  Mitsuo 
Miyanishi,  abstracts  of  five  other  papers,  and  an  impressive  bibliography  of 
the  ever-increasing  activities  of  our  Japanese  colleagues.  The  establishment 
of  the  Milton  Centre  of  Japan  was  a  sage  decision  and  very  much  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  a  patently  promising  future. 

Two  of  the  essays  in  the  ninth  volume  of  Milton  Studies 1  are  general  in 
nature  even  as  they  address  themselves  to  particular  questions.  The  first, 
Marcia  Landy’s  ‘  “A  Free  and  Open  Encounter”:  Milton  and  the  Modern 
Reader’,  is  a  discourse  on  the  qualities  we  seek  in  great  art,  and  the  critic’s 
response  to  them,  in  relation  to  the  question  of  Milton’s  delineation  of 
women.  The  second  essay,  Don  P.  Norford’s  ‘The  Sacred  Head:  Milton’s 
Solar  Mysticism’,  isolates  certain  recurrent  emphases  in  Milton’s  poetry  to 
argue  a  dichotomy  between  the  bodily  and  the  psychic.  Elsewhere, 
Edward  Le  Comte  in  ‘The  Sly  Milton:  The  Meaning  Lurking  in  the  Con¬ 
texts  of  his  Quotations’  ( English  Studies  Collections )  zestfully  explicates 
occasions  in  Milton’s  poetry  which  demonstrate  the  way  our  knowledge  of 
the  contexts  of  his  sources  contributes  to  an  enrichment  of  his  meaning. 

The  last  essay  in  a  collection  honouring  Arthur  E.  Barker1 2  may  be 
noticed  here  first,  in  that  it  is  the  most  general  of  all.  The  essay,  O.  Glade 
Hunsaker’s  ‘  “Luxurious  by  Restraint”:  Is  Milton  too  Austere  for  To¬ 
morrow’s  Reader?’,  indulges  in  some  personal  prophecies  whose  raison 
d’etre  is  never  clear.  The  accompanying  essays,  noticed  below,  are  equally 
disappointing. 

A  special  issue  of  this  year’s  Milton  Quarterly  is  devoted  entirely  to 
‘Milton’s  Portraits:  An  Impartial  Inquiry  into  their  Authentication’. 
Painstakingly  prepared  by  Leo  Miller,  the  inquiry  is  the  best  survey  of  its 
subject  to  date  and  will  prove  indispensable  to  all  subsequent  studies. 
There  are  full-page  reproductions  of  the  Christ’s  College  bust,  the  engrav¬ 
ings  by  Marshall  (1645)  and  Faithorne  (1670),  the  ‘Onslow’  portrait  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London  (Milton  aged  twenty-one)— and,  in 

1  Milton  Studies  IX,  ed.  by  James  D.  Simmonds.  Pittsburgh:  U.  of  Pittsburgh  P. 
pp.  275.  $17.50. 

2  Milton  Reconsidered:  Essays  in  Honor  of  Arthur  E.  Barker,  ed.  by  John  K. 
Franson.  Salzburg  Studies  in  English  Literature:  Elizabethan  and  Renaissance  Studies, 
49.  Universitat  Salzburg:  Institut  fur  Englische  Sprache  und  Literatur. 
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colour,  the  so-called  ‘Jannsen’  portrait  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library, 
New  York,  and  the  ‘Crayon  drawing’  in  Princeton  University’s  Library 
(Milton  aged  ten  and  sixty -two,  respectively). 

Jasper  Ridley’s  ‘popular’  account  of  The  Roundheads  includes  a  seven- 
page  chapter  on  Milton3.  It  is  so  simplistic  that  it  can  be  bypassed  with 
impunity. 

The  impact  of  Milton  is  measured  diversely  in  several  studies.  Eleanor 
T.  Lincoln  calls  attention  to  a  medal  of  Milton  by  the  eighteenth-century 
Swiss  medallist  Jean  Dassier  ( MiltonQ ).  Arthur  Sherbo  in  ‘A  Forgotten 
Miltonist’  (ibid.)  pays  tribute  to  Thomas  Holt  White,  quoting  his  observa¬ 
tions  on  Milton’s  two  epics  from  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  January 
1786.  Blake’s  Milton  is  examined  in  two  books,  one  by  Susan  Fox 
(Princeton  University  Press),  the  other  by  John  Howard  (Fairleigh  Dickin¬ 
son  University  Press).  Still  another  study  of  the  same  poem  is  provided  by 
John  E.  Grant  in  the  Barker  volume2  ,  to  which  he  appends  a  useful  list  of 
other  relevant  essays.  Karl  Kiralis,  in  the  same  volume,  examines  Blake’s 
critical  reading  of  L ’Allegro  and  II  Penseroso.  Milton’s  influence  on  Pope 
is  discussed  by  Kent  Beyette  in  relation  to  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  ( SEL ) 
and  by  Kristoffer  F.  Paulson  in  relation  to  the  Epistle  to  Dr  Arbuthnot 
( PLL ).  Milton  and  two  Romantic  poets  are  juxtaposed  in  Stuart  A.  Ende’s 
Keats  and  the  Sublime  (Yale  University  Press)  and  Stuart  Curran’s  Shelley’s 
Annus  Mirabilis:  The  Maturing  of  an  Epic  Vision  (Huntington  Library). 
Finally,  Kathleen  M.  Swaim  notes  two  novels  by  Anne  Manning:  Mary 
Powell  (1849),  in  diary  form,  purporting  to  cover  the  years  1643-46,  and 
Deborah’s  Diary  (1858),  a  fictitious  account  of  the  period  1665-66  by 
Milton’s  youngest  daughter  (MiltonQ). 

J.-F.  Came’s  Les  Structures  fondamentales  de  Tunivers  imaginaire 
miltonien  (Paris:  Didier)  was  not  available  for  notice. 


2.  The  Minor  Poems 

Most  of  the  ‘minor  poems’  reappear  in  an  edition  by  T.  Crehan4  who 
provides  a  genial  introduction,  an  adequate  text,  and  inoffensive  notes. 

Lynn  V.  Sadler  in  ‘Magic  and  the  Temporal  Scheme  in  “On  the  Morning 
of  Christ’s  Nativity”  ’  (BSUF)  considers  the  poem’s  theme  of  time  under 
the  impact  of  divine  ‘magic’.  Norman  B.  Council  in  ‘L  ’Allegro,  II  Penseroso, 
and  “the  Cycle  of  Universal  Knowledge”  ’  (MiltonS)  attractively  merges 
the  twin  lyrics  into  ‘a  binary  perception  of  experience’,  ‘two  leaves  of  a 
diptych’ which  involve  the  classically  humanist  aspiration  toward  complete¬ 
ness.  Samuel  J.  Rogal  in  ‘Some  Versions  of  Milton’s  Psalm  Paraphrases’ 
(MiltonQ)  selectively  notes  various  borrowings  from  Milton  in  Methodist 
and  other  hymnals  from  1 847  to  1  966. 

Diana  L.  M.  Cirtin  in  ‘Tipsy  Dance  vs.  Grand  Dance:  The  Use  of  Dance 
in  Milton’s  Comus'  (BSUF)  catalogues  the  masque’s  literal  and  figurative 
dances  which,  it  is  claimed  as  if  no  one  had  observed  the  fact,  ‘contribute 
strongly’  to  the  theme  of  ‘virtuous  triumph’.  Much  more  persuasively, 


3  The  Roundheads ,  by  Jasper  Ridley.  Constable.  Ch.  XVI. 

*  The  Minor  Poems  of  John  Milton,  ed.  by  T.  Crehan.  Exeter:  A.  Wheaton  &  Co. 
pp.  165.  pb  £1.20. 
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Georgia  B.  Christopher  in  ‘The  Virginity  of  Faith:  Comus  as  a  Reforma¬ 
tion  Conceit’  ( ELH )  cites  both  Erasmus  and  Luther  on  Comus  as  'the  god 
of  festivity  and  of  dissipation’,  and  argues  that  the  poem’s  central  myth 
‘stresses  the  opposition  between  a  paradoxical  freedom  and  a  complete 
freedom’. 

Mother  M.  Christopher  Pecheux  identifies  ‘The  Dread  Voice  in  Lycidas' 
as  a  vital  structural  link  in  that  it  encompasses  threatened  retribution  yet 
intimates  consolation  and  peace  (MiltonS).  Alberta  Turner  in  ‘The  Sound 
of  Grief’  reconsiders  the  poem’s  ten  unrhymed  lines  in  relation  to  its 
emotional  undulations  ( MiltonQ ).  In  the  Barker  volume2  Emory  Elliott 
revisits  ‘Milton’s  Uncouth  Swain:  The  Speaker  in  Lycidas" ,  and  Suzanne 
Blow  examines  the  poet’s  ‘generally  optimistic  viewpoint’.  J.  N.  Brown 
invokes  Arthur  Golding’s  version  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  on  the  death  of 
Orpheus  ( N&Q )  and  Anthony  Low  relates  lines  152-53  to  the  ASneid  with 
considerable  determination  ( ELN ). 


3.  ‘Paradise  Lost’ 

Despite  its  title,  Milton’s  Paradise  Mislaid  (Jupiter)  is  not  the  year’s 
most  sustained  critical  attack  on  the  poet:  it  is  but  the  autobiography  of  a 
former  song  and  dance  man,  Mr  Billy  Milton.  Relieved,  one  turns  with 
greater  expectations  to  Arnold  Stein  who  provides,  in  ‘Justifying  Milton’s 
Ways’  (SR),  a  sustained  review  of  twelve  recent— and  variously  relevant— 
books,  suggesting  through  his  own  tactful  and  well-modulated  sentences 
much  more  than  is  at  first  glance  apparent. 

The  Cambridge  Milton  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  begun  in  1972  under 
the  general  editorship  of  J.  B.  Broadbent  (Y W  53.  243),  concludes  the  six 
volumes  devoted  by  the  series  to  Paradise  Lost  with  editions  of  Books  III— 
IV  and  XI-XII  respectively.  The  volume  on  Books  III— IV  has  two  editors, 
Lois  Potter  who  focuses  on  her  assignment  with  a  minimum  of  eccentricity, 
and  Broadbent  who  pirouettes  about  Book  IV  with  an  optimum  of  his 
well-attested  suggestiveness5 .  The  volume  on  Books  XI-XII,  edited  by 
Michael  Hollington  with  Laurence  Wilkinson6,  occasionally  and  valiantly 
endeavours  to  emulate  Broadbent  (e.g.:  ‘The  fear  of  leaving  home  is 
probably  connected  with  an  even  more  fundamental  fear— of  leaving  the 
womb’)  but  in  the  end  manages  to  cover  several  dimensions  with  sagacity. 

Four  lectures  delivered  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society  on 
14  November  1975  are  now  published  in  the  Society’s  Proceedings1 . 
Roland  M.  Frye  in  ‘ Paradise  Lost  and  the  Visual  Arts’  heralds  his  forth¬ 
coming  full-length  study  of  the  same  subject  (1978)  by  summarising  his 
extremely  significant  findings  concerning  Milton’s  evident  influence  by 
certain  clusters  of  monographic  patterns,  notably  pertaining  to  the  War  in 
Heaven  and  the  Garden  of  Eden.  The  study  is  supported  by  twenty-one 
plates.  Next,  C.  A.  Patrides  in  ‘Milton  and  the  Arian  Controversy’  dismisses 


5  Paradise  Lost:  Books  III-IV,  ed.  by  Lois  Potter  and  John  Broadbent.  Cambridge: 
C.U.P.  pp.  viii  +  136.  pb  £1.75. 

6  Paradise  Lost'  Books  XI-XII,  ed.  by  Michael  Hollington  with  Lawrence  Wilkin¬ 
son.  Cambridge:  C.U.P.  pp.  vii  +  1 1  5.  pb  £1 .60. 

1  Symposium  on  John  Milton,  in  PAPS,  Vol.  120,  No.  4.  $1.50. 
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the  depressing  aridity  of  De  doctrina  Christiana  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
infinite  fecundity  of  Paradise  Lost,  whose  theology  is  proclaimed  to  be 
liberal,  flexible,  subject  to  modulation-in  short,  poetic.  John  M.  Steadman 
in  ‘The  Idea  of  Satan  as  the  Hero  of  Paradise  Lost ’  (nearly  five  times  the 
length  of  the  original  lecture)  surveys  the  changing  critical  attitudes 
toward  Satan  and  outlines  the  import  of  his  presence  in  the  poem.  Lastly, 
Walter  J.  Ong  in  ‘Milton’s  Logical  Epic  and  Evolving  Consciousness’  maps 
the  poem’s  abandonment  of  communal  formalism  in  favour  of  a  ‘newer 
interiorized  world’. 

John  M.  Steadman  places  five  previously  published  essays  within  the 
comprehensive  context  of  his  latest  book,  Epic  and  Tragic  Structure  in 
‘ Paradise  Lost’8  .  The  organisation  of  the  material  is  a  study  in  clarity. 
After  briefly  reconsidering  Milton’s  familiarity  with  Italian  epic  theory 
and  his  adaptation  of  other  modes  (comic,  pastoral,  etc.)  to  the  demands 
of  Paradise  Lost,  Steadman  isolates  three  major  elements  of  ‘plot’  for 
detailed  study:  reversal,  recognition,  and  ‘scene  of  suffering’  {pathos).  But 
as  these  elements  inform  tragedy  no  less  than  the  epic,  Samson  Agonistes 
is  invoked  in  frequently  useful  juxtaposition  with  Paradise  Lost.  Steadman 
himself  warns  that  the  illumination  of  the  poem  in  the  light  of  Renaissance 
critical  theory  is  ‘not  an  infallible  guide’,  even  while  it  is  ‘of  potential, 
though  limited,  value’.  So  far— if  indeed  only  so  far— the  aim  of  this  slim 
and  expensive  volume  might  be  said  to  have  been  fulfilled. 

Readers  of  Milton  habitually  pray  for,  but  rarely  obtain,  lucid  scholarly 
studies.  A  felicitous  exception  may  now  be  commended.  It  is  Lee  A. 
Jacobus’s  Sudden  Apprehension,  which  sustains  its  lucidity  even  where  the 
complex  subject  matter  would  have  driven  less  attractive  stylists  to  syn¬ 
tactical  obscurity  and  the  reader  to  distraction.  The  book’s  subtitle— 
‘Aspects  of  Knowledge  in  Paradise  Lost ’9  -should  not  be  heeded,  however. 
For  Jacobus  has  in  fact  written  an  ample  study  which  discourses  on  every 
dimension  of  knowledge  as  he  ranges  literally  across  the  perceptible  world 
and  laterally  from  self-knowledge  to  the  transcendent,  ultimate  knowledge 
of  God.  Numerous  primary  sources  are  quoted  to  advantage,  annotated 
with  sophistication,  and  related  to  the  poem  in  accordance  with  the  vow 
made  in  the  preface  (‘the  concern  of  this  study  is  for  the  poem’).  The  vow 
is  kept. 

Milton  Studies 1  contains  four  essays  on  the  epic:  Burton  J.  Weber’s 
‘The  Non-Narrative  Approaches  to  Paradise  Lost :  A  Gentle  Remonstrance’, 
which  pleads  for  a  recognition  of  the  poem’s  loyalty  to  old-fashioned 
narrative;  Harold  E.  Toliver’s  ‘Milton’s  Household  Epic’,  which  suggests 
how  the  poem’s  celebration  of  ‘domesticity’  is  a  response  to  changed  views 
of  an  epic’s  province;  Kathleen  M.  Swaim’s  ‘  “Hee  for  God  only,  shee  for 
God  in  him”:  Structural  Parallelism  in  Paradise  Lost ’,  which  revisits  familiar 
territory  to  demonstrate  familiar  tactics;  and  Dustin  Griffin’s  ‘Milton’s 
Moon’,  which  attractively  annotates  the  advent  of  the  moon  (IV,  606-9) 
as  testimony  of  the  divine  presence  within  a  harmonious  universe. 


8 Epic  and  Tragic  Structure  in  ‘Paradise  Lost’.  Chicago  and  London:  U.  of  Chicago 
P.  pp.  xi  +  189.  £11.25. 

9 Sudden  Apprehension:  Aspects  of  Knowledge  in  ‘Paradise  Lost,  by  Lee  A. 
Jacobus.  The  Hague  and  Paris:  Mouton.  pp.  225.  58  guilders. 
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Other  individual  essays  move  in  a  variety  of  directions.  Boyd  M.  Berry 
expresses  an  interest  in  those  places  ‘where  the  narrator  pumps  [sic] 
melodrama  into  certain  situations’  ( MiltonQ ).  Margaret  Jennings  revisits 
the  familiar  terrain  of  ‘Typological  Dialectic  in  Milton  s  Major  Poems 
(. BSUF ).  No  less  familiar  is  the  argument  of  James  A.  Winn  in  ‘Milton  on 
Heroic  Warfare’  (YR),  concerned  as  he  is  with  the  poet’s  adverse  response 
to  martial  exploits.  Karen  Levenback  regards  the  poem  as  an  Empedoclean 
vision  of  the  four  elements  affected  by  Love  and  Strife  (MiltonQ).  In  the 
Barker  volume2  Ronald  Primeau’s  ‘Regeneration  and  Motorcycle  Mainten¬ 
ance  in  Paradise  Lost ’  provides  little  beyond  the  author’s  surprising  if 
fashionable  title  (derived  from  Robert  M.  Pirsig’s  wildly  overrated  Zen  and 
the  Art  of  Motorcycle  Maintenance).  In  the  same  collection,  Linda  D. 
Henson’s  ‘The  Witch  in  Eve:  Milton’s  Use  of  Witchcraft  in  Paradise  Lost ' 
studies  her  given  subject  with  a  touching  lack  of  sophistication.  Thomas  F. 
Merrill  in  ‘ Paradise  Lost  and  the  Hazards  of  Semantic  Idolatry’  (NM) 
argues  zestfully  in  favour  of  the  epic’s  ‘religious  mission’.  Dennis  H. 
Sigmon  in  ‘The  Negatives  of  Paradise  Lost '  (SP)  studies  the  poem’s  numer¬ 
ous  and  varied  negative  constructions.  George  W.  Smith  Jr,  in  Iterative 
Rhetoric  in  Paradise  Lost'  ( MP )  focuses  on  the  poet’s  use  of  ‘iteration’ 
with  a  maximum  of  complex  terminology  and  suggestive  tabulations.  A.  K, 
Narado  in  ‘The  Submerged  Sonnet  as  Lyric  Moment  in  Miltonic  Epic’ 
(Genre)  examines  parts  of  the  poem  reminiscent  of  the  sonnet  and 
especially  the  sonnetto  caudato—e.g.  Ill,  40-55;  IV,  639-56;  VI,  29-43; 
XII,  610-23  and  637-49-when  form  and  content  jointly  testify  to  the 
existence  of  moral  laws  at  once  confining  and  liberating.  R.  I.  Stephens 
Jones  collects  some  examples  of  ‘Eighteenth-Century  Criticism  of  the 
Miltonic  Simile’  (MiltonQ). 

Roger  B.  Rollin  in  ‘Milton’s  “I”:  The  Narrator  and  the  Reader  in 
Paradise  Lost'10  thoughtfully  discourses  on  the  current  controversies 
pertaining  to  the  poem’s  narrator  and  hero.  So  far  as  Books  I— II  are 
concerned,  James  P.  Holoka  demonstrates  Milton’s  ‘richly  integrative’ 
imagination  in  terms  of  the  precedents  to  the  Vallombrosa  simile  in  I, 
299-313  (MiltonQ)-,  Ann  Gossman  revisits  the  metamorphoses  of  Satan 
(ibid.)\  John  Gorecki  in  ‘Milton’s  Similitudes  for  Satan  and  the  Traditional 
Implications  of  their  Imagery’  (ibid.)  defends  ‘the  validity  of  the  historical 
approach  to  Renaissance  imagery’;  William  H.  Boyd  in  ‘The  Secrets  of 
Chaos’  (ibid.)  remarks  briefly  on  the  import  of  the  region  for  the  poem  at 
large;  and  Philip  J.  Gallagher  in  ‘  “Real  or  Allegoric”:  The  Ontology  of 
Sin  and  Death  in  Paradise  Lost'  (ELR)  argues  for  a  recognition  of  the 
poet’s  ‘systematic  critique’  and  ‘reconstruction’  of  Greek  cosmogony— 
a  thesis  not  quite  so  original  as  its  author  appears  to  assume. 

Studies  of  the  poem’s  subsequent  Books  include  Francis  C.  Blessington’s 
‘Abdiel  and  Epic  Poetry’  (MiltonQ),  which  relates  the  angel  to  Thersites  in 
The  Iliad  (II,  222  ff.)  and  the  Old  Man  in  The  Lusiad  (IV,  94  ff.);  Harriet 
Hawkins’s  ‘  “Of  their  vain  contest”:  Poetic  and  Critical  Deadlocks  in 
Paradise  Lost  and  Spenser’s  Bower  of  Bliss’1 1 ,  which  interprets  the  quarrel 

10  In  Renaissance  and  Modern:  Essays  in  Honor  of  Edwin  M.  Moseley,  ed.  by 
Murray  J.  Levith.  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.:  Skidmore  College. 

11  In  Poetic  Freedom  and  Poetic  Truth:  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Marlowe,  Milton, 
by  Harriet  Hawkins.  Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press.  Ch.  III. 
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between  Adam  and  Eve  immediately  after  the  Fall  as  an  intentional  ‘dead¬ 
lock’  because  Milton  wished  to  avoid  partial  truths  in  favour  of  truth  ‘in  all 
its  complexity’;  Jeanne  C.  Hunter’s  ‘Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise  Lost ’, 
which  controverts  with  Georgia  B.  Christopher  the  role  of  Eve  in  the 
reconciliation  of  the  fallen  pair  ( PMLA );  and  Lucretia  B.  Yaghjian’s 
‘Between  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega’,  which  dwells  on  the  apocalypse  of 
Book  XII  with  perceptive  remarks  on  its  contours  of  history  and  prophecy 
0 Christian  Scholar's  Review ).  Finally,  Charles  R.  Geisst  dwells  briefly  on 
V,  1 17-19  ( N&Q ),  Carole  S.  Kessner  annotates  VII,  594-632,  in  relation 
to  Psalm  92  ( MiltonQ ),  and  Samuel  Hornsby  Jr  remarks  on  X,  550  {ibid.). 

Two  books  were  not  available  for  review:  Boyd  M.  Berry’s  Process  of 
Speech:  Puritan  Religious  Writing  and  ‘ Paradise  Lost’  (Johns  Hopkins 
University  Press),  and  Desmond  H.  Hamlet’s  One  Greater  Man:  Justice  and 
Damnation  in  ' Paradise  Lost ’  (Lewisburg,  Pa.:  Bucknell  University  Press). 


4.  ‘Paradise  Regained’  and  ‘Samson  Agonistes’ 

Richard  D.  Jordan  in  ‘ Paradise  Regained  and  the  Second  Adam’  (Mil- 
tonS )  resorts  to  the  Adam-Christ  typology  in  an  effort  to  redeem  the 
poem’s  complexities;  but  the  argument  fails  to  persuade,  not  least  when 
numerology  with  its  flimsy  credentials  surfaces  yet  again.  In  the  Barker 
volume2  William  L.  Kittle  invokes  the  Christian  tradition  in  connection 
with  the  temptation  to  acedia  (‘spiritual  apathy’),  while  John  K.  Franson 
argues  at  great  length  that  the  poem  focuses  not  on  Christ’s  identity  but 
on  ‘characteristics  of  the  divine  nature’.  J.  Karl  Franson  in  ‘Christ  on  the 
Pinnacle:  Interpretive  Illustrations  of  the  Crisis  in  Paradise  Regained ’ 
{MiltonQ)  annotates  the  visual  commentaries  by  the  poem’s  illustrators, 
including  in  particular  Blake,  whose  stunning  watercolour  drawing  of  the 
scene  is  here  most  ably  reproduced. 

Ronald  Primeau  in  ‘Samson  and  Manoa:  Rescue  or  Regeneration’ 
{BSUF)  calls  attention  to  ‘hitherto  unnoticed’  details  which  are  in  fact 
common  property  because  sufficiently  obvious. 


5.  Prose 

Two  studies  of  Milton’s  greatest  prose  work  illumine  its  organizational 
principles  substantially.  Harry  R.  Smallenburg  in  ‘Contiguities  and  Moving 
Limbs:  Style  as  Argument  in  Areopagitica'  {MiltonS)  reads  the  tract  as  ‘an 
integrated  whole’  by  persuasively  demonstrating  its  increasing  correlation 
of  the  impressionistic  imagery  and  the  rational  argument.  Juanita  Whitaker 
in  ‘  “The  Wars  of  Truth”:  Wisdom  and  Strength  in  Areopagitica ’  {ibid.) 
expertly  delineates  the  import  of  Milton’s  emphasis  on  wisdom  and 
strength  as  fundamental  to  the  imaginative  articulation  of  his  idealistic 
vision. 

S.  A.  J.  Bradley  identifies  ‘Ambiorix  Ariovistus’,  a  pseudonymous 
detractor  of  Milton’s  Defensio,  as  Henrik  Ernst,  professor  of  jurisprudence 
and  moral  philosophy  in  Sor<^  in  Denmark  {MP). 

Gordon  Campbell  in  ‘Milton’s  Accedence  Commenc’t  Grammar ’ 
{MiltonQ)  authoritatively  delineates  the  work’s  Ramist  contours.  In 
another  essay,  De  doctrina  Christiana :  its  Structural  Principles  and  its 
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Unfinished  State’  (MiltonS),  Campbell  demonstrates  Milton’s  strictly 
methodical  approach  in  order  to  conclude,  on  the  basis  of  detailed  discus¬ 
sion  that  as  the  last  five  chapters  of  Book  I  are  ‘chaotic’,  the  work  must 
necessarily  be  regarded  as  unfinished.  Finally,  Margaret  Hannay  rehearses 
‘Milton’s  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures’  ( Christian  Scholar’s  Review ) 
with  considerable  understanding  and  sympathy. 


XII 


The  Later  Seventeenth  Century 

JAMES  OGDEN 


This  chapter  has  four  sections:  1.  General  bibliography,  anthologies, 
literary  history  and  criticism;  2.  Dryden;  3.  Other  poets,  dramatists  and 
prose  writers;  4.  Background.  The  treatment  of  philosophy  in  section  3 
and  of  background  studies  is  highly  selective  and  depends  mainly  on  what 
was  supplied  for  review. 


I.  General 

The  major  annual  bibliography  for  this  period  has  outgrown  PQ.  It  is 
now  published  by  the  American  Society  for  Eighteenth-Century  Studies. 
The  first  volume  of  the  new  series,  The  Eighteenth  Century:  A  Current 
Bibliography ,  covers  work  published  in  1975;  it  has  been  published  but  my 
copy  has  been  delayed  by  a  dock  strike  in  America.  Some  ‘Recent  Studies 
in  the  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century’  are  reviewed  by  Ronald 
Paulson  in  SEL. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Tract  Collection  of  Saint  David’s  University  College, 
Lampeter 1  ,  compiled  and  introduced  by  Brian  James,  lists  1 1 ,400  pamph¬ 
lets  printed  between  1520  and  1843.  About  four-fifths  of  the  collection 
was  made  by  the  Bowdler  family;  Thomas  Bowdler  deserves  fame  not  only 
for  giving  us  the  bowdlerized  Family  Shakespeare  but  also  for  giving 
Lampeter  the  unbowdlerized  family  tracts.  The  majority  deal  with  the 
religious  controversies  and  political  crises  of  1641  to  1720;  authors  of 
special  interest  to  readers  of  YW  are  Milton,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Dryden, 
Defoe,  Swift,  and  Pope.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  tracts  is  peculiar 
to  Lampeter,  but  it  is  uncommon  to  have  such  a  big  collection  all  in  one 
place,  and  the  catalogue  should  help  scholars  to  make  better  use  of  it. 
The  arrangement  of  entries  is  chronological,  and  there  is  a  good  index  of 
authors  and  titles  of  anonymous  works.  The  catalogue  is  reviewed  by 

J.  Max  Patrick  (SCN,  1977)  and  ‘The  Lampeter  Tract  Collection’  is  discus¬ 
sed  by  Peter  Davison  {Plethora). 

Samuel  Pepys’s  Penny  Merriments 2  is  a  selection  of  eighty  extracts 
from  the  1 15  chapbooks  collected  by  Pepys  and  preserved  in  his  library  at 
Magdalene  College,  edited  and  introduced  by  Roger  Thompson.  Contemp¬ 
orary  spellings  and  printing  errors  have  been  retained,  except  where  the 
sense  is  obscured,  and  there  are  brief  notes  on  difficult  words  and  allusions. 


1  a  Catalogue  of  the  Tract  Collection  of  Saint  David’s  University  College,  Lamp¬ 
eter,  ed.  by  Brian  LI.  James.  Mansell,  1975.  pp.  xix  +  316.  £22.50. 

2  Samuel  Pepys’s  Penny  Merriments,  ed.  by  Roger  Thompson.  Constable,  pp.  302; 
30  woodcuts.  £4.50. 
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In  his  introduction  Thompson  considers  the  origins,  audience  and  subject- 
matter  of  these  tiny  books.  Mixed  up  with  more  or  less  useful  advice  on 
fortune-telling,  courtship,  wedding  etiquette,  making  fritters,  curing  warts, 
and  suing  attorneys  are  lively  ‘histories’  of  such  popular  characters  as 
Henry  VIII,  Robin  Hood,  Dr  Faustus  and  assorted  highwaymen,  rogues, 
fools,  witches,  merry  widows  and  cuckolds.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  for 
what  might  have  been  guessed:  ‘bawdy  was  one  of  the  most  inventive  and 
stimulating  areas  of  everyday  intercourse’.  The  books  have  not  much 
literary  merit  but  they  are  entertaining  and  in  collecting  them  Pepys  may 
well  have  felt  as  Selden  did  about  his  ballads  and  libels:  ‘More  solid  Things 
do  not  show  the  complexion  of  the  Times  so  well’. 

Stephen  Parks’s  John  Dunton  and  the  English  Book  Trade  3  is  a  thorough 
and  accurate  account  of  this  popular  bookseller,  with  a  very  good  annotat¬ 
ed  list  of  his  publications,  but  as  a  study  of  the  trade  it  is  not  too  helpful 
compared  with  some  already  available  (such  as  Pat  Rogers’s  Grub  Street, 
YW  53.27 4)  or  in  prospect.  Nicholas  Barker’s  ‘Congreve  and  the  Control 
of  the  Printed  Text’  ( TLS )  summarises  Professor  D.  F.  McKenzie’s  Sandars 
Lectures  on  ‘The  London  Book  Trade  in  the  Later  Seventeenth  Century’, 
which  were  obviously  highly  erudite  and  interesting.  McKenzie  establishes 
good  grounds  for  thinking  that  modern  editors  of  texts  from  this  period 
need  a  full  understanding  of  the  trade.  Poets  and  dramatists  had  begun  to 
recognise  print  as  their  medium  earlier  in  the  century,  but  the  emergence 
of  publishers  as  distinct  from  printers  now  enabled  them  to  control  the 
appearance  of  their  work;  Congreve,  in  particular,  owed  much  to  his 
partnership  with  Tonson. 

Three  general  essays  relating  to  our  period  appeared  in  Studies  in 
Eighteenth-Century  Culture3  4.  Earl  Miner’s  ‘Time,  Sequence,  and  Plot  in 
Restoration  Literature’  is  about  Restoration  attitudes  to  history  and  narra¬ 
tive,  especially  as  seen  in  Dryden’s  Fables,  which  Miner  compares  briefly 
with  Paradise  Lost ;  two  major  works  unified  on  the  basis  of  narrative 
sequence  as  distinct  from  plot.  Murray  Cohen’s  ‘Sensible  Words:  Linguistic 
Theory  in  Late  Seventeenth-Century  England’  surveys  various  theoretical 
works,  some  of  which  sound  interesting,  notably  Samuel  Shaw’s  Words 
Made  Visible  (1679).  But  Cohen  is  so  anxious  to  prove  their  relevance  to 
literary  studies  that  he  proceeds  rapidly  from  the  fashionable  idea  that 
every  literary  work  is  ‘about  language’  to  the  belief  that  Restoration  and 
eighteenth-century  literature  is  in  important  ways  ‘about  linguistics’.  Hugh 
Ormsby-Lennon’s  ‘Poetic  Standards  on  the  Early  Augustan  Battleground’ 
is  mainly  about  the  poetry  of  the  interregnum. 

A.  S.  G.  Edwards’s  ‘Libertine  Literature  in  Restoration  England: 
Princeton  MS  AM  14401’  (BC)  supplements  earlier  work  by  D.  F.  Foxon 
(YW  44.220).  The  Princeton  manuscript  is  a  small  commonplace  book  of 
c.  1680  containing  satires  by  Marvell,  Oldham  and  Rochester,  love  poems 
by  Crashaw,Etherege  and  Sedley,  ‘The  Duell’,  and  two  versions  of  ‘Sodom’. 

3 John  Dunton  and  the  English  Book  Trade,  by  Stephen  Parks.  New  York:  Gar¬ 
land  Publishing,  pp.  viii  +  452;  frontispiece.  $38.  (Review  by  David  Gerard ,  Library, 
December  1976.) 

4 Studies  in  Eighteenth-Century  Culture,  Vol.  5,  ed.  by  Ronald  C.  Rosbottom. 
Madison:  U.  of  Wisconsin  P.,  for  the  American  Society  for  Eighteenth-Century 
Studies,  pp.  xix  +  510. 
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‘The  Duell’,  a  translation  of  Nicholas  Choirier’s  Satyra  Sotadica,  is  the 
earliest  surviving  piece  of  English  prose  pornography.  One  version  of 
‘Sodom’,  in  five  acts,  may  be  ‘the  most  authoritative  single  text’  of  the 
play.  The  other  is  a  unique  three-act  version,  perhaps  a  defective  text 
completed  by  a  different  author,  in  which  the  plot  is  so  altered  that  the 
tragic  love  of  Bolloxinion  and  Cuntagratia  has  ‘greater  dramatic  centrality’. 

(a)  Poetry 

Court  Satires  of  the  Restoration 5  is  an  anthology  of  lampoons  on  court 
personalities  selected  from  the  hundreds  written  between  1663  and  1690. 
Texts  are  based  on  early  manuscripts  and  printed  with  modernized  spelling 
and  punctuation;  many  have  not  appeared  in  print  before  and  few  are 
easily  accessible.  In  general  they  are  anonymous,  scurrilous,  crudely 
written  and  hard  to  follow  without  John  Harold  Wilson’s  guidance;  he  has 
identified  and  indexed  hundreds  of  the  victims,  and  has  supplied  brief 
biographies  of  those  most  often  attacked,  showing  that  they  usually 
‘deserved  the  punishment  of  publicity’.  While  the  blurb  claims  the  lam¬ 
poons  are  ‘vastly  entertaining’,  the  introduction  more  modestly  suggests 
that  they  are  interesting  and  ‘useful  to  the  biographer  and  the  social 
historian’.  Their  usefulness  is  undeniable  and  it  is  arguable  that  they 
should  be  anthologized;  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  entertaining  or 
even  intrinsically  interesting.  Wilson’s  theory  that  ‘personal  satire  is  more 
likely  to  be  universal’  than  political  satire  is  severely  tested  when  this  book 
is  compared  with  the  Anthology  of  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State  (YW  56. 
222).  And  his  claim  that  this  subliterature  fertilized  the  soil  from  which 
grew  ‘masterpieces,  for  instance,  the  personal  satires  of  Rochester,  Dorset, 
Dryden,  Swift,  and  Pope’  is  not  substantiated.  Leaving  aside  the  question 
of  whether  Dorset  wrote  a  masterpiece,  it  may  be  asked  how  the  sub¬ 
literature  fertilized  the  soil,  and  whether  much  of  it  is  not  more  parasitic 
than  fertilizing.  Some  of  the  questions  raised  by  such  an  anthology  are 
discussed  in  John  O’Neill’s  ‘Sexuality,  Deviance,  and  Moral  Character  in 
the  Personal  Satire  of  the  Restoration’  ( Eighteenth-Century  Life,  1975). 

Under  the  title  Satires  on  Women5 6  the  Augustan  Reprint  Society 
published  facsimiles  of  Robert  Gould’s  Love  Given  O ’re  (1682),  S.  F.’s 
The  Female  Advocate  (1687)  and  Richard  Ames’s  The  Folly  of  Love 
(1691).  In  her  introduction  Felicity  A.  Nussbaum  relates  these  poems  to 
the  tradition  of  antifeminist  satire  and  to  the  controversy  arising  from  the 
changing  relationship  of  men  and  women  in  our  period.  Many  poems  like 
these  were  appearing,  but  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
subject  was  taken  over  by  other  literary  forms,  notably  the  novel. 


(b)  Drama 

RECTR  continues  to  publish  an  annual  bibliography  of  work  on 
Restoration  and  eighteenth-century  theatre.  English  Drama  (excluding 


5  Court  Satires  of  the  Restoration,  ed.  by  John  Harold  Wilson.  Columbus:  Ohio 
State  U.P.  pp.  xxiii  +  304.  $14. 

6 Satires  on  Women  (A.R.S.,  180).  Los  Angeles:  Clark  Memorial  Library,  pp.  xu  + 
12  +  24  +  27.  By  subscription. 
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Shakespeare):  Select  Bibliographical  Guides1  includes  helpful  chapters  on 
‘Davenant,  Dryden,  Lee,  and  Otway’  by  H.  Neville  Davies,  and  on  ‘Etherege, 
Shadwell,  ’  Wycherley,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  and  Farquhar’  by  John 
Barnard. 

The  ‘Everyman’  volume  of  Restoration  Plays  has  been  revised  and  re¬ 
issued7 8  .  The  plays  still  appear  in  disarray:  All  for  Love,  The  Country  Wife, 
The  Way  of  the  World,  Venice  Preserved,  The  Beaux  Stratagem,  The 
Provoked  Wife,  and  The  Man  of  Mode.  The  editor,  Robert  G.  Lawrence, 
says  ‘economic  considerations  made  it  impossible  to  provide  revised  texts 
for  all  the  plays’,  but  The  Provoked  Wife  has  been  re-edited  and  there 
has  been  ‘some  textual  revision’  of  the  others.  Appendices  give  the  altered 
lines  in  the  version  of  The  Beaux  Stratagem  without  the  part  of  Bellair  and 
the  altered  scenes  in  the  version  of  The  Provoked  Wife  with  Sir  John 
Brute  disguised  as  his  wife.  The  book  begins  with  a  general  introduction,  a 
series  of  individual  introductions  to  the  plays,  and  a  ‘Select  Bibliography’, 
and  ends  with  some  twenty  pages  of  explanatory  notes  and  a  brief  glossary; 
in  the  case  of  The  Man  of  Mode  there  are  explanatory  footnotes  too. 
Lawrence  acknowledges  debts  of  gratitude  to  the  Canada  Council  and 
Victoria  University  for  a  research  fellowship  and  study  leave,  but  I  think 
he  must  have  little  reason  to  feel  grateful  to  the  publishers.  Within  the 
limits  they  seem  to  have  imposed  he  has  done  a  fair  job. 

Two  critical  histories  were  the  major  contributions  this  year.  The  fifth 
volume  of  ‘The  Revels  History  of  Drama  in  English’9 10  traces  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  drama  from  the  Restoration  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  has  sections  on  ‘The  Social  and  Literary  Context’  by  John 
Loftis,  ‘Theatres  and  Scenery’  by  Richard  Southern,  ‘Actors  and  Reper¬ 
tory’  by  Marion  Jones,  and  ‘Plays  and  Playwrights’  by  A.  H.  Scouten. 
There  are  also  a  chronological  table,  a  good  critical  bibliography,  and 
many  illustrations  mainly  related  to  the  sections  on  theatre  and  actors.  A 
real  effort  has  been  made  to  give  a  readable  summary  of  recent  research. 
But  while  this  volume  is  obviously  more  up-to-date  than  the  corresponding 
ones  of  Allardyce  Nicoll’s  History,  Nicoll  gives  more  documentation;  and 
while  Scouten’s  critical  survey  of  dramatic  literature  here  is  comparatively 
lively,  Nicoll’s  accounts  are  more  comprehensive.  Robert  D.  Hume’s  The 
Development  of  English  Drama  in  the  Late  Seventeenth  Century 10  is  also 
more  comprehensive,  and  livelier  still.  This  impressive  study  of  theatrical 
fashions  from  1660-1710  is  based  on  a  reading  of  all  the  surviving  plays 
performed  in  London  at  that  time,  and  most  of  the  contemporary  theory 
and  recent  scholarship.  It  is  in  two  parts:  the  first  distinguishes  eight  types 
each  of  comic  and  serious  drama;  the  second  distinguishes  two  main  phases, 
‘Restoration  drama  proper’  or  ‘Carolean  drama’  (1665-85)  and  a  transi- 


7 English  Drama  (excluding  Shakespeare):  Select  Bibliographical  Guides,  ed.  by 
Stanley  Wells.  O.U.P.  (1975). 

8 Restoration  Plays,  ed.  by  Robert  G.  Lawrence.  Everyman’s  Library.  London: 
Dent;  New  York:  Dutton,  pp.  xxxii  +  552.  pb  £1.50. 

9  The  Revels  History  of  Drama  in  English,  Vol.  V,  1660-1150,  by  John  Loftis, 
Richard  Southern,  Marion  Jones  and  A.  H.  Scouten.  Methuen,  pp.  xxxi  +  331; 
37  illustrations,  hb  £13,  pb  £6.95. 

10  The  Development  of  English  Drama  in  the  Late  Seventeenth  Century,  by 
Robert  D.  Hume.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  pp.  xx  +  525. 
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tional  phase  (1685-1705)  leading  to  ‘Augustan  drama’.  Some  plays  of 
course  combine  several  types,  but  it  is  disconcerting  to  find  The  Man  of 
Mode  a  typical  ‘wit  comedy’  in  Part  I  and  a  fine  ‘sex  comedy’  in  Part  II. 
Thus  Hume  from  time  to  time  trips  himself  up;  but  he  does  give  us  a 
clearer  idea  of  what  the  main  types  were  and  how  they  developed.  A  more 
serious  weakness  of  his  scheme  is  that  dramatists  cannot  be  considered  as 
individuals  and  seem  at  the  mercy  of  fashion.  No  doubt  many  were,  but 
some  were  not.  Hume  says  he  has  not  tried  to  do  justice  to  individuals  and 
offers  his  book  as  ‘a  historical  prolegomenon  to  future  critical  studies’,  but 
it  abounds  in  critical  judgments  on  specific  plays  and  general  questions.  He 
often  challenges  us  to  reconsider  neglected  plays  such  as  The  Virtuoso, 
Friendship  in  Fashion,  The  Princess  of  Cleve  and  The  Wives  Excuse ;  un¬ 
fortunately  he  is  so  keen  to  refute  what  ‘stuffy  academicians’  have  said 
about  the  best  plays  of  Etherege,  Wycherley  and  Congreve  that  we  begin 
to  wonder  if  they  are  worth  serious  study.  In  general  he  would  not  have  us 
overvaluing  the  well-known  comedies  and  undervaluing  the  serious  plays, 
and  so  tends  to  relate  the  former  to  popular  farce  and  the  latter  to  grand 
opera.  But  if  he  really  sees  them  thus,  he  surely  undervalues  the  wit  of  the 
comedies  and  overvalues  the  rhetoric  of  the  tragedies.  What  ‘stuffy  acad¬ 
emicians’  will  make  of  this  book  I  can  hardly  be  expected  to  know;  it 
strikes  me  as  an  opinionated  historical  survey  and  reference  work,  which  I 
will  often  consult  but  cautiously  recommend. 

In  The  Independent  Woman  in  the  Restoration  Comedy  of  Manners 11 
Margaret  Lamb  McDonald’s  thesis  is  that  some  heroines  of  Restoration 
comedy  were  at  least  as  capable  as  the  heroes  of  reading  their  Hobbes. 
These  new  women  were  characterised  by  self-awareness,  intelligence,  quick 
wit,  and  a  determination  to  control  their  own  fates.  Some  of  these  traits 
had  appeared  in  earlier  drama, especially  among  the  dark  ladies  of  Jacobean 
tragedy.  In  Restoration  drama  they  are  traced  among  the  female  characters 
of  all  the  major  and  many  of  the  minor  comedies.  Dryden  has  had  less 
than  due  credit  for  the  character  of  Florimell  in  Secret  Love-,  she  is  the 
‘prototype’  of  Etherege’s  Harriet  and  Congreve’s  Angelica  and  Millamant, 
who  ‘come  closest  to  the  ideal’.  A  more  sentimental  treatment  of  the 
heroine  emerges  in  Shadwell,  flourishes  in  Steele,  and  is  effectively  chal¬ 
lenged  only  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  in  the  plays  of  Shaw.  This  then 
is  a  critical  thesis  of  considerable  range  and  interest;  some  minor  errors 
have  got  past  its  examiners,  and  with  some  reorganisation  and  rewriting  it 
might  have  found  a  commercial  publisher. 

I  note  three  general  articles.  John  Orrell’s  ‘New  Witness  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion  Stage,  1660-1669’  ( ThRI )  is  Giovanni  Salvetti,  Florentine  Resident  in 
London,  whose  weekly  dispatches  confirm  what  is  already  known  and 
supply  some  new  information.  Kent  Forrester’s  ‘Decay  of  the  Literary 
Supernatural  during  the  Age  of  Dryden’  ( EnlE ,  1974)  is  mainly  about  the 
portrayal  of  ghosts,  witches,  fairies  and  other  traditional  supernatural 
creatures  on  the  Restoration  stage.  Shirly  Strum  Kenny’s  ‘Perennial 
Favorites:  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  Cibber,  Farquhar,and  Steele’  (MP)  argues 


”  The  Independent  Woman  in  the  Restoration  Comedy  of  Manners,  by  Margaret 
Lamb  McDonald.  Salzburg  Studies:  Poetic  Drama  and  Poetic  Theory,  32.  Salzburg: 
Institut  fur  Englische  Sprache  und  Literatur.  pp.  iv  +  255. 
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that  from  about  1695  to  1710  these  dramatists  created  a  relatively  homog¬ 
eneous  group  of  comedies,  and  shows  that  while  earlier  Restoration 
comedy  ‘all  but  vanished’  from  the  stage,  their  plays  ‘accounted  for  a  large 
percentage  of  the  comedies  which  played  in  London  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century’  and  became  ‘so  completely  a  part  of  London  culture  that  educated 
men  quoted  from  them  with  great  ease  in  letters  and  conversation’. 

( c)  Prose 

Dr  Johnson  declared  that  ‘sermons  make  a  considerable  branch  of 
English  literature’,  but  few  recent  graduates  in  the  subject  will  have  read 
any  at  all,  so  a  three-volume  anthology  of  more  than  sixty  is  timely12  .  In  a 
general  introduction  C.  H.  Sisson  says  they  have  been  chosen  for  their 
literary  and  theological  merits,  their  importance  in  the  history  of  ideas, 
and  their  representativeness  in  the  development  of  the  genre.  They  are 
mostly  Anglican,  he  says,  owing  to  ‘the  prejudices  of  one  of  the  editors’ 
and  ‘the  fact  that  this  literature  is  primarily  the  voice  of  the  main  stream 
of  English  Christianity’.  It  is  our  bounden  duty  to  point  out  that  they  are 
mostly  High  Anglican,  and  that  such  bias  is  hard  to  square  with  the  aims 
of  the  anthology,  as  Douglas  Bush  has  argued  at  length  ( TLS  review, 
28  January  1977).  Each  volume  has  a  chronological  table,  a  general  intro¬ 
duction,  biographical  introductions  for  each  author,  and  introductory  notes 
for  each  sermon.  The  volume  covering  the  Restoration  is  edited  by  Sisson, 
who  notes  the  political  involvement  of  many  sermons,  their  ‘relative  neglect 
of  dogma’  and  ‘orientation  towards  questions  of  conduct’.  These  develop¬ 
ments  can  be  seen  in  examples  from  Barrow,  South,  Stillingfleet,  Ken, 
Tillotson,  Sherlock  and  Bingham;  the  notable  absentee  is  Baxter  (see  also 
Chapter  I).  In  the  texts,  spelling  has  been  modernized,  and  in  most  other 
matters  ‘the  best  editions  have  been  followed’.  The  anthology  can  be 
welcomed  as  providing  reliable  and  readable  texts  of  works  which  are 
otherwise  not  easily  accessible,  with  a  fair  amount  of  helpful  commentary. 
Much  the  same  may  be  said  for  Irene  Simon’s  Three  Restoration  Divines 13  . 
The  first  volume  of  this  work  (YW  48,  243-4)  included  the  editor’s 
excellent  introduction  and  selections  from  Barrow;  the  second  includes 
selections  from  South  and  Tillotson,  with  introductory  notes  on  the  texts, 
explanatory  footnotes,  and  a  comprehensive  index  to  the  two  volumes. 


2.  Dryden 

(a)  General 

David  J.  Latt  and  Samuel  Holt  Monk’s  Dryden  bibliography14 
supersedes  Monk’s  John  Dryden:  A  List  of  Critical  Studies 

12  The  English  Sermon.  Vol.  I:  1550-1650,  ed.  Martin  Seymour -Smith,  pp.  xiii  + 
491;  Vol.  II:  1650-1750,  ed.  C.  H.  Sisson,  pp.  358;  Vol.  Ill:  1  750-1850,  ed.  Robert 
Nye,  pp.  325.  Cheadle  Hulme:  Carcanet  Press.  £7.90,  £6.90,  £6.90. 

13  Three  Restoration  Divines:  Barrow,  South,  Tillotson.  Selected  Sermons,  Vol.  II, 
ed.  by  Irene  Simon,  Biblioth^que  de  la  Faculte  de  Philosophie  et  Lettres  de  l’Univer- 
site  de  Liege,  fascicule  CCXIII.  Paris:  Societe  d’Editions  ‘Les  Belles  Lettres’.  pp. 
610  +  17. 

'*John  Dryden:  A  Survey  and  Bibliography  of  Critical  Studies,  1895-1974,  by 
David  J.  Latt  and  Samuel  Holt  Monk.  Minneapolis:  U.  of  Minnesota  P.  pp.  xvi  +  199. 
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1895-1948.  Books,  chapters,  reviews,  articles,  notes  and  dissertations  are 
listed  under  the  headings  bibliography  and  canon,  editions,  biography, 
general  criticism,  nondramatic  poems,  translations,  critical  writings  and 
prose,  dramatic  works,  and  foreign  reputation.  There  are  indices  of  authors, 
proper  names  and  titles,  and  of  topics;  cross-references;  descriptive  notes; 
and  asterisks  for  works  of  special  value.  The  book  is  remarkably  compre¬ 
hensive,  accurate  and  useful,  but  not  beyond  criticism.  Although  the  title 
implies  that  this  bibliography  is  complete  to  the  end  of  1974,  a  fair  number 
of  items  published  in  that  year  are  omitted.  All  four  items  noted  in  YW  for 
1975  as  being  omitted  from  Zamonski’s  Dryden  bibliography  are  in  Latt 
and  Monk,  but  he  does  have  some  items  they  do  not  have,  and  a  few  more 
can  be  found  in  back  numbers  of  Y W.  So  while  it  may  be  true  that  ‘every 
reasonable  attempt  has  been  made’  to  include  everything,  and  hence  for  all 
students  Latt  and  Monk  will  be  the  first  resort,  for  some  they  will  not  be 
the  last.  Latt’s  introductory  ‘Survey  of  Dryden  Studies’  is  so  enthusiastic 
about  the  achievements  and  possibilities  of  recent  research  that  I  begin  to 
think  I  am  alone  in  being  indebted  to  Sargeaunt’s  ‘unreliable’  edition  and 
F.  N.  Lees’s  unpretentious  essay  in  the  Pelican  Guide  (not  in  Latt  and 
Monk;  YW  38.10,  193). 

Philip  Harth’s  ‘Legends  No  Histories:  The  Case  of  Absalom  and  Achito- 
phel'15  is  essentially  biographical.  Harth  shows  that  since  everyone  knew 
Shaftesbury’s  fate  depended  on  whether  Whigs  or  Tories  chose  the  jury  at 
his  trial,  the  old  story  that  Dryden  wrote  the  poem  to  ensure  his  indict¬ 
ment  is  merely  legendary.  But  the  growth  of  the  legend  is  a  history  of 
scholarly  ingenuity. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  William  Frost’s  Dryden  and  Future  Shock  (English 
Literary  Studies,  Victoria,  B.C.)  or  any  general  studies.  Some  articles 
omitted  in  previous  years  deserve  mention.  In  ‘John  Dryden  and  the  Myth 
of  the  Golden  Age’  ( PLL ,  1975)  Thomas  H.  Fujimura,  with  examples  from 
panegyrics,  satires  and  plays,  suggests  that  for  Dryden  the  myths  of  the 
Golden  and  Iron  Ages  were  a  way  of  ‘universalizing  the  treatment  of  con¬ 
temporary  events’  and  ‘metamorphosing  ideas  into  an  imaginative  state¬ 
ment’.  In  his  later  work  Dryden  often  referred  to  the  Iron  Age,  but  he  was 
fundamentally  optimistic,  and  the  Golden  Age  ‘might  be  regarded  as  the 
dominant  one’.  In  ‘Dryden  and  the  Emblem  of  Fortuna-Occasio’  {PLL, 
1975)  Gayle  Edward  Wilson  notes  references  to  this  traditional  emblem  in 
The  Conquest  of  Granada  and  Absalom  and  Achitophel.  And  in  ‘Medieval 
Anticipations  of  Dryden’s  Stylistic  Revolution:  The  Knight’s  Tale’ 
( Lang&S ,  1974)  Thomas  J.  Hatton  agrees  with  David  M.  Vieth  (YW 
52.249)  that  Dryden  regularly  substitutes  abstract  concept  for  metaphor, 
but  argues  that  mediaeval  poetic  theory  and  Chaucer’s  poem  show  this 
procedure  to  be  ‘more  traditional  than  revolutionary’. 

(b)  Poetry 

No  books  or  editions  came  my  way  this  year.  One  of  the  best  critical 
essays  was  K.  E.  Robinson’s  ‘A  Reading  of  Absalom  and  A  chitophel 
(YES),  urging  that  Dryden  was  aware  of  Charles  II’s  failings  but  saw 

15 Studies  in  Eighteenth-Century  Culture,  Vol.  4,  ed.  by  Harold  E.  Pagliaro. 
Madison:  U.  of  Wisconsin  P.,  for  the  American  Society  for  Eighteenth-Century 
Studies.  (1975).  pp.  xxii  +  326. 
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qualities  in  the  man  or  his  role  or  both  which  more  than  made  up  for 
them.  The  opening  lines  extenuate  but  do  not  excuse  Charles’s  libertinism 
because  ‘a  sense  of  moral  growth  is  essential’  if  he  is  finally  to  achieve  the 
strength  Dryden  intended.  The  analogy  with  David  helps  because  Charles’s 
immorality  becomes  part  of  the  pattern;  both  go  wrong  by  misdirecting 
their  virtues,  and  are  restored  to  grace  when  these  are  properly  exercised. 
So  Robinson  holds  that  Dryden  is  ‘morally  sincere  in  his  praise  of  Charles’ 
and  denies  that  the  poem  is  mere  propaganda.  His  essay  raises  central 
questions  and  answers  them  with  learning  and  subtlety,  but  I  am  not 
convinced;  for  me  Charles  is  wittily  excused  rather  than  restored  to  grace, 
and  remains  more  jovial  than  ‘God-like’. 

Some  work  on  Mac  Flecknoe  will  be  of  use  to  future  editors.  David  M. 
Vieth’s  ‘Dryden’s  Mac  Flecknoe :  The  Case  Against  Editorial  Confusion’ 
(. HLB )  complains  about  the  California  editors’  treatment  of  the  manu¬ 
scripts  and  quarto.  A  full  collation  enables  Vieth  to  clarify  their  relation  to 
the  authorised  text,  to  be  sure  that  it  ‘appears  to  require  no  substantive 
emendation’,  and  to  infer  what  Dryden  may  have  originally  written  here 
and  there.  Will  anyone  now  put  the  case  for  editorial  confusion?  Critics 
who  credit  Dryden  with  a  ‘fecal  vision’  will  like  to  know  that  in  all  inde¬ 
pendent  manuscripts  the  names  of  Sh-well  and  others  are  spelled  out. 
Robert  C.  Olson’s  ‘Shadwell’s  Irish  Pen’  ( Expl )  explicates  lines  200-2: 
references  to  ‘bite’  and  ‘venom’,  Olson  says,  ‘suggest  reptiles’,  so  an  ‘Irish 
pen’  must  lack  venom  because  St  Patrick  had  driven  the  snakes  from 
Ireland.  Albert  Poyet  makes  an  admirably  thorough  study  of  ‘Les  Echos 
du  Virtuoso  et  de  sa  Dedicace  dans  Mac  Flecknoe ’  ( EA )  and  finds  many 
new  ones. 

Among  critical  studies  of  Dryden’s  nonsatirical  verse  Dustin  Griffin’s 
‘Dryden’s  “Oldham”  and  the  Perils  of  Writing’  ( MLQ )  was  always  stimulat¬ 
ing  if  sometimes  fanciful.  Emphasising  hints  of  ‘an  anxious,  even  fearful 
lament  for  all  poets’  in  the  elegy,  he  finds  it  full  of  the  ‘suggestiveness’ 
that  T.  S.  Eliot  missed.  Griffin  is  probably  right  in  thinking  that  its  remark¬ 
ably  gloomy  last  line  arises  from  a  feeling  that  many  a  writer  either  dies 
without  fulfilling  his  promise,  or  matures  and  grows  dull,  in  each  case 
achieving  no  permanent  fame.  But  he  is  probably  wrong  in  thinking  that 
Dryden  ‘edits’  the  allusion  to  Nisus  and  Euryalus’s  race  ‘so  radically  that 
the  traditional  meaning  of  the  incident-friendship-is  obscured’;  as  he 
himself  says,  for  many  readers  an  allusion  to  part  of  the  story  would  call 
up  the  whole,  and  anyway  the  poet  only  alludes  to  Euryalus  as  Nisus’s 
‘young  Friend’.  And  Griffin  makes  heavy  weather  of  wit  shining  through 
the  cadence  of  a  rugged  line,  where  in  order  to  unmix  the  metaphor  he 
seems  to  want  wit  to  be  lightning  and  the  cadence  thunder;  but  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  lightning  shines,  and  the  primary  meaning  of  ‘cadence’  must  be  the 
rhythmic  ‘fall’  of  a  line.  Robert  Daly’s  ‘Dryden’s  Ode  to  Anne  Killigrew 
and  the  Communal  Work  of  Poets’  ( TSLL )  maintains  that  the  poem 
succeeds  not  because  Dryden  could  make  trivia  seem  important,  but 
because  he  ‘could  see  the  importance  of  Anne  Killigrew’s  participation  in 
the  communal  work  of  poets  and  give  that  importance  the  expression  it 
deserved’.  Daly  would  thus  refute  those  who  think  the  panegyric  cannot 
be  wholly  serious,  though  in  supposing  that  ‘Dryden  formed  common 
cause  with  poets,  even  minor  poets’  he  ignores  what  Dryden  thought  about 
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Og  and  Doeg.  J.  M.  Armistead’s  ‘The  Mythic  Dimension  of  Dryden’s  The 
Hind  and  the  Panther ’  ( SEL )  urges  that  ‘the  act  of  understanding  the 
myth’  that  the  Hind  is  the  Bride  of  Christ  and  the  Panther  only  the  best  of 
the  beasts  ‘becomes  an  act  of  affirming  the  Hind’s  viewpoint’  on  religious 
and  political  questions.  Armistead  argues  confidently  but  not  very  clearly, 
and  for  me  the  effort  of  understanding  his  essay  did  not  become  an  act  of 
affirming  his  conclusion.  J.  Douglas  Canfield’s  ‘The,  Image  of  the  Circle  in 
Dryden’s  “To  My  Honour’d  Kinsman’’’  ( PLL ,  1975)  reinterprets  the 
poem  emphasising  the  use  of  the  traditional  idea  of  the  circle  as  a  symbol 
of  perfection  and  the  human  soul.  Earl  Miner’s  ‘Time,  Sequence,  and  Plot 
in  Restoration  Literature’  sees  Dryden’s  Fables  in  relation  to  works  by 
other  authors,  and  is  noted  in  section  1 . 

Three  contributions  to  the  study  of  the  translations  came  from  D.  W. 
Hopkins.  He  sees  ‘Dryden’s  “Baucis  and  Philemon”  ’  (CL)  as  a  fine  example 
of  his  ability  to  make  a  modern  poem  of  an  ancient  original.  ‘Its  power  lies 
in  refusal  to  press  or  argue  its  point  in  any  obviously  didactic  way’;  it 
presents  perspectives  on  the  story  which  blend  to  form  ‘a  central,  a  truly 
human  point  of  view’.  Parodies  by  Prior  and  Swift  therefore  leave  it  ‘sub¬ 
stantially  unharmed’.  In  ‘Dryden  and  the  Two  Editions  of  Sandys  s  Ovid 
(N&Q)  Hopkins  shows  that  in  his  versions  of  parts  of  the  Metamorphoses 
Dryden  drew  on  both  the  main  editions  of  Sandys,  and  in  ‘Dryden’s  Cave 
of  Sleep  and  Garth’s  “Dispensary”  ’  (N&Q)  he  shows  that  the  Cave  of 
Sleep  episode  in  Ceyx  and  Alcyone  and  the  portrait  of  Sloth  in  The 
Dispensary  form  ‘a  most  interesting  example  of  reciprocal  borrowing  . 


(c)  Drama 

Volume  XV  of  the  California  Dryden 16  appeared,  comprising  Albion 
and  Albanius,  Don  Sebastian  and  Amphitryon,  edited  by  Earl  Miner.  As 
usual  in  this  edition  the  headnotes  are  full-scale  critical  essays,  and  the 
commentary  and  textual  notes  are  extremely  thorough.  The  headnote  to 
Albion  and  Albanius  stresses  its  theatrical  rather  than  literary  merits,  and 
includes  an  account  of  Grabu’s  music,  with  fourteen  examples,  by  Franklin 
B.  Zimmerman,  who  now  thinks  more  highly  of  Grabu  than  he  did  when 
he  wrote  his  book  on  Purcell.  The  headnote  to  Don  Sebastian  concludes 
that  this  play  and  Amphitryon  show  that  the  ability  ‘to  understand  one  s 
place  in  the  world,  one’s  relation  to  others,  and  one’s  own  identity’  is 
‘the  source  of  human  dignity’.  The  argument  against  reading  political 
allegory  into  Don  Sebastian  seems  overemphatic,  and  the  commentary 
does  not  pick  up  all  the  contemporary  allusions.  Amphitryon  is  placed 
with  Don  Sebastian  and  All  for  Love  ‘at  the  peak  of  Dryden  s  achievement 
as  a  playwright’  and  hailed  as  ‘one  of  the  unrecognized  masterpieces  of 
English  comedy’.  Miner  compares  the  play  with  its  sources  and  upholds 
Saintsbury’s  opinion  that  ‘in  the  life  and  bustle  proper  to  comedy  Dryden 
excels  both  Plautus  and  Moliere.  To  Miner’s  list  of  studies  of  Dryden’s  use 
of  Moliere  should  be  added  Thomas  E.  Barden’s  ‘Dryden’s  Aims  in 
Amphitryon'  (Costerus,  1973). 


tian 


i 6  The  Works  of  John  Dryden.  Vol.  XV:  Plays:  Albion  and  Albanius,  Don  Sebas- 
Amphitryon,  ed.  by  Earl  Miner;  textual  editor  Vinton  A.  Dearing.  Berkeley, 
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Dryden’s  plays  were  also  the  subject  of  some  interesting  articles.  Alan 
S.  Fisher’s  ‘Daring  to  be  Absurd:  The  Paradoxes  of  The  Conquest  of 
Granada ’  ( SP )  contends  that  although  ‘Dryden  dramatizes  the  general 
predicaments  of  his  characters,  not  their  identities  as  people’  the  effect  is 
not  undramatic.  We  are  stirred  by  paradoxes,  of  which  the  most  important 
is  that  Almanzor  ‘must  risk  being  wretched  and  even  dare  to  be  absurd’  if 
he  is  ever  to  be  more  than  happy  in  a  worldly  sense.  The  importance  of 
being  daring  is  confirmed  by  the  case  of  Dorimant  in  The  Man  of  Mode,  to 
whom  Harriet  will  not  listen  till  he  can  ‘bear  being  laughed  at’.  A.  N. 
Okerlund’s  ‘Dryden’s  Joke  on  the  Courtiers:  Marriage  a  la  Mode ’  ( SCN) 
sees  Dryden  as  juxtaposing  lively  comic  and  boring  heroic  plots  to  show 
the  courtiers  that  they  preferred  sexual  intrigue  to  spiritual  ideals;  the  play 
is  ‘an  expression  of  the  poet’s  moral  conservatism’.  This  account  of  his 
intention  may  be  correct,  but  it  should  be  said  that  the  courtiers  were 
neither  angry  nor  ashamed  ( N&Q  1935,  p.  94)  and  that  previous  criticism 
of  the  play  is  more  extensive  and  less  dismissive  than  Okerlund  suggests. 
K.  W.  Gransden’s  ‘Milton,  Dryden,  and  the  Comedy  of  the  Fall’  ( EIC ) 
argues  that  the  ‘fortunate  fall’  was  for  Milton  ‘not  so  much  a  paradox  as  a 
doubtful  proposition’  needing  justification;  he  was  not  blind  to  the  human 
tragedy  within  the  divine  comedy.  Dryden  in  The  State  of  Innocence  does 
not  mock  Milton  but  ‘allows  the  comedy  to  emerge  more  clearly’,  especially 
the  ‘logical  weaknesses  and  absurdities  inherent  in  the  doctrine  of  free  will’. 
Finally,  according  to  Clarence  Tracy’s  lively  if  rather  fanciful  essay,  ‘The 
Tragedy  of  All  for  Love ’  ( UTQ ),  Dryden’s  idea  was  to  make  Shakespeare’s 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  ‘reflect  the  Weltanschauung  of  the  Restoration’, 
with  ‘its  fractured  values,  its  disillusionment,  and  its  often  naive  but 
earnest  search  after  the  truth’.  Ventidius  is  Dryden’s  example  of  the 
Roman  virtus  which  was  so  much  admired;  Antony  and  Cleopatra’s 
‘spiritual  marriage’  is  based  on  the  human  values  of  personal  fulfilment,  as 
opposed  to  the  political  values  of  Rome.  The  tragedy  is  that  both  Rome 
and  Egypt  lose,  and  the  winner  is  the  faceless  bureaucrat  Octavius. 

(d)  Prose 

In  ‘A  Dryden  Allusion  to  Rymer’s  Rapin’  {N&Q)  P.  J.  Smallwood 
suggests  that  Dryden  borrowed  the  phrase  ‘fine  raillery’  from  Rymer’s 
translation  of  Rapin’s  Reflexions  sur  TAristote. 


3.  Other  Authors 

(a)  Poets 

I  have  not  yet  seen  George  R.  Wasserman’s  Samuel  Butler  {TEAS). 
Wasserman  s  Hudibras  and  Male  Chauvinism’  {SEL)  maintains  that  in  Parts 
II  and  III  of  the  poem  Butler  does  not  simply  adopt  a  feminist  position  but 
ridicules  man’s  pride  in  reason  by  showing  that  he  can’t  even  get  the  better  of 
women,  who  are  supposed  to  be  less  rational.  This  interpretation  is  based 
on  Wasserman’s  earlier  work  {YW  51.259;  54.265)  but  has  been  in  part 
anticipated  by  Earl  Miner  in  The  Restoration  Mode  {YW  55.300,  307). 
Wasserman’s  misattribution  of  a  well-known  speech  by  Adam  in  Paradise 
Lost  does  not  damage  his  main  argument,  but  such  an  elementary  error  in 
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a  learned  article  is  a  symptom  of  the  creeping  paralysis  of  specialization. 

Four  Rochester  articles  were  published  in  one  issue  of  PLL.  David  M. 
Vieth’s  ‘Rochester  and  the  Restoration:  An  Introductory  Note  and  Biblio¬ 
graphy’  suggests  that  recent  criticism  may  have  established  Rochester  as 
‘England’s  most  minor  major  poet’  and  drawn  attention  to  his  role  in  the 
emergence  of  a  new  literary  sensibility.  But  some  critics,  notably  Korshin 
(YW  54.255)  and  Miner  (YW  55.300)  have  failed  to  appreciate  that  his 
poetry  reflects  the  ‘fragmented  society’  of  the  Restoration,  and  belongs  to 
an  ‘unofficial’  line  of  masters  and  masterpieces  of  ‘the  Absurd  in  the  Age 
of  Reason’.  This  line  runs  through  Butler,  Dorset,  The  Rehearsal,  Mac 
Flecknoe,  The  Plain  Dealer,  Swift,  late  Pope,  The  Beggar’s  Opera,  early 
Fielding  and  Tristram  Shandy,  and  is  as  important  as  the  ‘official’  one 
through  Denham,  Waller,  Milton,  Dryden  and  Pope.  Vieth’s  annotated 
bibliography  of  recent  work  on  Rochester  is  most  helpful.  Reba  Wilcoxon’s 
‘The  Rhetoric  of  Sex  in  Rochester’s  Burlesque’  argues  that  in  ‘Fair  Chloris 
in  a  pigsty  lay’,  ‘Mock  Song’,  ‘By  all  love’s  soft,  yet  mighty  powers’  and 
‘A  Ramble  in  St  James’s  Park’  Rochester  attacks  both  the  falsity  of 
romantic  conventions  and  indiscriminate  sex;  his  strategy  in  these  burlesque 
poems  is  to  commend  ‘love  and  peace  and  truth’,  as  he  does  in  such  a 
comparatively  straightforward  lyric  as  ‘Absent  from  thee  I  languish  still’. 
John  E.  Sitter’s  ‘Rochester’s  Reader  and  the  Problem  of  Satiric  Audience’ 
is  also  concerned  with  rhetorical  strategies.  Sitter  believes  most  satirists 
‘implicitly  establish  fraternal  solidarity  with  the  reader’,  but  Rochester 
strategically  resists  such  a  relationship,  by  the  subversion  of  normative 
terms  such  as  ‘man’  and  ‘thing’,  the  ironic  redefinition  of  honorific  terms 
such  as  ‘reason’  and  ‘honour’,  the  calculated  use  of  obscenity,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  qualified  persona— or,  as  in  ‘A  Letter  from  Artemisia  to 
Chloe’.  a  series  of  qualified  speakers.  But  these  strategies  finally  do  relate 
poet  and  reader  through  their  ‘shared  self-consciousness  about  the  avail¬ 
able  language’.  Kristoffer  F.  Paulson’s  ‘Rochester  and  Milton:  The  Sound, 
Sense,  and  Sources  of  Pope’s  Portraits  of  Bufo,  Atticus,  and  SporusinAn 
Epistle  to  DrArbuthnot ’  proposes  that  Pope’s  model  for  Bufo  is  Rochester’s 
‘My  Lord  All-Pride’;  his  model  for  Atticus  is  Milton’s  Behai;  and  his  models 
for  Sporus  are  Milton’s  Satan  and  Sin,  Rochester’s  ‘On  the  Suppos’d 
Author’  and  ‘On  Poet  Ninny’,  and  Sir  Carr  Scroope’s  ‘The  Answer’. 

Four  scholarly  articles  will  help  Rochester’s  future  biographers  and 
editors.  In  ‘Rochester:  Three  Forgotten  Letters’  (MLR)  Jeremy  Treglown 
notes  the  publication  of  seven  of  Rochester  s  letters  in  The  Museum,  a 
magazine  edited  by  Akenside,  and  gives  annotated  texts  of  the  three  which 
have  not  been  published  again.  They  are  addressed  to  his  wife,  and  ‘help 
to  explain  both  the  lastingness  of  their  relationship  and  its  fragility’,  being 
intimate  yet  literary.  In  ‘Rochester  and  Davenant’  ( N&Q )  Treglown  points 
out  possible  borrowings  which  show  what  Burnet  called  Rochester  s 
‘strange  Vivacity  of  thought  and  vigour  of  expression’.  In  ‘Rochester’s 
Debt  to  Shadwell  in  “Tunbridge  Wells”  ’  (N&Q)  Robert  L.  Root,  Jr, 
suggests  that  the  reference  to  a  ‘fribble’  at  line  139  is  probably  to  Fribble 
a  character  in  Epsom  Wells.  And  in  ‘Plain  Dealing’s  Downfall’  (N&Q) 
John  Adlard  holds  that  this  poem,  attributed  to  Rochester  by  Pinto  though 
not  by  Vieth,  grew  out  of  the  proverb  ‘Plain  dealing  is  a  jewel,  but  they 
that  use  it  die  beggars’. 
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John  Ogilby  will  be  known  to  readers  of  this  chapter  as  one  of  the 
unsavoury  associates  of  Shadwell  in  Mac  Flecknoe  and  as  a  ‘great  fore¬ 
father’  of  Theobald  and  Cibber  in  The  Dunciad.  In  John  Ogilby  and  the 
Taste  of  His  Times11  Katherine  S.  Van  Eerde  brings  together  virtually  all 
that  is  known  and  most  of  what  has  been  thought  about  him.  He  achieved 
fame  in  his  day  through  translations  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  a  poetical 
version  of  iEsop,  a  series  of  expensive  ‘atlases’  or  travel  books,  and  the 
Britannia ,  a  survey  of  English  roads.  He  was  his  own  printer,  and  most  of 
his  books  are  now  collectors’  items.  The  version  of  ^Esop  has  some  merit 
but  it  is  impossible  to  rehabilitate  him  as  a  writer;  the  Britannia,  which 
‘set  a  new  standard  for  map-making  in  England’  was  perhaps  his  most 
remarkable  achievement.  Professor  Van  Eerde’s  literary  style  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  her  narrative  do  not  match  the  elegance  of  the  book  as  a  whole, 
which  is  lavishly  illustrated,  elaborately  designed,  and  carefully  printed. 
The  effect  is  curiously  like  what  Ogilby  himself  achieved. 

Patrick  Thomas’s  ‘Orinda,  Vaughan  and  Watkyns:  Anglo-Welsh  Literary 
Relationships  During  the  Interregnum’  (AWR)  concerns  the  relationships 
of  Katherine  Philips,  ‘the  matchless  Orinda’,  with  Henry  Vaughan,  Rowland 
Watkyns  and  John  Davies  of  Kidwelly. 

(b)  Dramatists 

An  edition  of  The  Rehearsal  is  supplied  by  D.  E.  L.  Crane18,  and  will 
be  welcomed  by  scholars,  at  whom  it  is  mostly  aimed.  Crane  takes  Q3 
(1675)  as  his  copy-text,  because  it  embodies  Buckingham’s  latest  rework¬ 
ing  of  the  play,  and  his  collation  gives  readings  from  Ql-5  where  the 
copy-text  has  been  abandoned  or  where  the  variants  are  interesting.  His 
commentary  makes  a  good  job  of  identifying  plays  and  passages  parodied. 
He  also  supplies  a  brief  introduction,  a  bibliography,  and  a  glossary. 

The  find  of  a  manuscript  of  Sir  Robert  Howard  and  Buckingham’s 
The  Country  Gentleman  was  reported  by  Arthur  Scouten  and  Robert 
Hume  in  1973  (YW  54.271).  The  play  was  rehearsed  in  1669  but  was  not 
performed,  because  of  Sir  William  Coventry’s  fury  at  its  satirical  portraits 
of  himself  and  Sir  John  Duncombe.  It  was  not  published  and  had  been 
thought  lost.  The  manuscript  is  a  copy  of  c.  1695.  Scouten  and  Hume  have 
now  published  an  edition19,  with  a  substantial  introduction,  explanatory 
footnotes,  and  an  appendix  of  textual  notes.  They  have  contrived  ‘to 
present  the  most  easily  readable  text  consistent  with  accurate  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  manuscript  ,  and  have  given  a  full  account  of  their  emendations. 
The  introduction  describes  the  intrigues  leading  to  the  play’s  disappearance, 
the  discovery  and  authentication  of  the  manuscript,  and  the  play  itself  in 
relation  to  others  by  Howard  and  his  contemporaries.  The  editors  believe 
Eloward  wrote  the  play,  and  then  Buckingham  used  the  characters  of  Sir 
Cautious  Trouble-all  and  Sir  Gravity  Empty  for  the  attack  on  Coventry 

1  7  John  Ogilby  and  the  Taste  of  his  Times ,  by  Katherine  S.  van  Eerde  Folkestone- 
Dawson,  pp.  183;  31  illustrations.  £12. 

18  The  Rehearsal,  by  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  ed.  by  D.  E  L  Crane 
University  of  Durham,  pp.  xvii  +  107.  £3.50. 

19  The  Country  Gentleman,  by  Sir  Robert  Howard  and  George  Villiers  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  ed.  by  Arthur  H.  Scouten  and  Robert  D.  Hume.  Everyman’s  University 
Libary.  Dent.  pp.  xii  +  163.  £4.95. 
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and  Duncombe.  Although  Buckingham’s  inserted  scene  is  outstanding, 
and  as  satire  on  bureaucracy  ‘not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time’,  the  play 
should  increase  or  create  respect  for  Howard  as  a  playwright.  It  is  original 
in  blending  Etherege’s  witty  comedy  of  manners  with  Shadwell’s  satirical 
comedy  of  humours,  in  portraying  the  exemplary  father-figure  Sir  Richard 
Plainbred,  and  in  championing  the  country  against  the  city.  But  it  does 
lack  tension.  As  the  editors  admit,  Plainbred  offers  no  opposition  to  the 
intriguing  lovers  and  we  never  imagine  he  will;  Mrs  Finical  Fart  is  no  match 
for  them  either;  yet  in  Act  IV  to  motivate  more  intrigue  it  is  supposed  she 
can  cause  trouble  by  betraying  them  to  him.  And  a  ‘proviso  scene’  falls 
rather  flat  because  nobody  entertains  serious  doubts  that  romance  and 
marriage  can  be  combined. 

The  crop  of  articles  on  Etherege,  Wycherley  and  Congreve  was  thin,  and 
perhaps  the  field  should  have  been  left  fallow.  Some  arguments  lacked 
interest,  and  some,  moderation.  In  ‘Past  and  Parody  in  The  Man  of  Mode' 

( SEL )  Leslie  H.  Martin  argues  that  Mrs  Loveit  is  both  a  precieuse  ridicule 
and  a  parody  of  the  termagents  of  heroic  drama,  and  so  part  of  Etherege’s 
satire  on  outmoded  artificiality;  to  understand  her  otherwise  is  to  senti¬ 
mentalise  the  character.  But  surely  a  more  complex  response  is  permis¬ 
sible?— her  excess  of  passion  renders  her  ridiculous,  but  at  least  she  is  not 
cynical,  so  we  can  have  some  sympathy.  In  ‘The  Comic  Standard  in 
Wycherley’s  The  Gentleman  Dancing-Master'  ( EnlE ,  1975)  Sam  G.  Terry 
maintains  that  Gerrard  and  Hippolita  are  not  ideal  characters  by  whom  we 
measure  the  defects  of  all  the  rest,  as  some  critics  have  said,  but  objects  of 
ridicule  themselves.  The  truth  surely  lies  somewhere  between  these  ex¬ 
tremes? -these  two  are  not  ideal,  but  they  are  relatively  normal,  though 
they  do  at  times  strain  credulity  and  sympathy.  In  ‘The  Witty  Company: 
Wycherley’s  The  Country  Wife ’  (Ariel)  Peter  L.  McNamara  stresses  verbal 
dexterity  as  the  means  by  which  the  wits  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
dupes  and  pretenders.  In  ‘Thematic  Development  in  the  Comedies  of 
William  Congreve:  The  Individual  in  Society’  (SEL)  Susan  J.  Roskowski 
proposes  that  the  relationship  of  the  individual  to  society  is  ‘a  central 
theme’,  and  concludes  that  it  is  ‘the  central  theme’.  ‘Having  progressed 
from  an  examination  of  society  itself  in  the  first  play,  the  effect  of  society 
on  the  individual  in  the  second,  and  individual  responsibility  in  the  third, 
Congreve  shows  with  his  fourth  and  last  comedy  the  ideal  reconciliation  of 
these  elements’.  If  the  thesis  seems  too  rigid,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
most  of  what  Ms.  Roskowski  says  is  true,  notably  the  remark  that  ‘Lady 
Touchwood  encroached  upon  Mellefont’s  privacy  when  she  climbed  into 
bed  with  him’.  In  ‘Congreve’s  Better  Way  to  Run  the  World’  (PLL,  1975) 
Jonathan  E.  Deitz  finds  The  Way  of  the  World's  ‘message’  to  be  that  the 
world  should  be  run  on  the  basis  of  trust  rather  than  intrigue.  Mrs  Marwood 
is  an  incorrigible  intriguer,  but  there  is  hope  for  Fainall  because  he  did  try 
to  be  open  with  her.  Mirabell  gradually  renounces  intrigue  in  favour  of 
trusting  relationships  with  Mrs  Fainall  and  Millament.  This  account  of  the 
play  seems  to  oversimplify  its  morality  and  minimise  its  comedy.  In  an 
exchange  of  letters  in  PMLA,  Robert  L.  Root,  Jr,  and  Aubrey  Williams 
continue  ‘The  Collier/Congreve  Controversy’.  Root  argues  that  Williams’s 
PMLA  article  (YW  56.239)  is  wrong  in  claiming  high  moral  intention  for 
Restoration  dramatists,  Williams  that  Root  discounts  the  dramatists’ 
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testimonies  of  their  intentions  and  the  evidence  of  the  plays  themselves. 
The  exchange  is  especially  concerned  with  the  interpretation  of  The  Old 
Batchelour  and  The  Relapse.  Nicholas  Barker’s  ‘Congreve  and  the  Control 
of  the  Printed  Text’  is  noted  in  section  1  above. 

The  satirical  comedies  of  Lee  and  Otway  are  brought  out  of  obscurity 
in  two  articles  by  Robert  D.  Hume.  In  ‘The  Satiric  Design  of  Nat.  Lee’s 
The  Princess  of  Cleve ’  ( JEGP )  he  argues  that  logically  and  chronologically 
this  play  comes  between  the  Whiggish  Lucius  J unius  Brutus  (1680)  and  the 
Tory  Duke  of  Guise  (1682),  ‘at  a  time  when  Lee’s  whole  sense  of  values 
and  ideology  had  just  undergone  a  violent  reversal’.  Its  strange  mixture  of 
heroics  and  farce  seems  no  more  to  have  found  favour  with  Restoration 
audiences  than  with  recent  critics.  The  Prince  of  Cleve  dies  because  his 
wife  the  Princess  cannot  love  him,  while  his  false  friend  Nemours  pursues 
her  and  every  woman  in  sight;  there  is  also  a  more  obviously  farcical 
subplot  of  complicated  cuckoldry.  Hume  maintains  that  neither  the  senti¬ 
mental  heroics  of  the  Cleves  nor  the  final  repentance  of  Nemours  can  be 
taken  seriously;  Nemours  indeed  is  a  satirical  portrait  of  Rochester  and  the 
Dorimants  of  the  stage.  ‘Lee  bitterly  weighs  the  two  value  systems  most 
characteristic  of  Restoration  drama  and  finds  them  both  horribly  wanting’; 
the  result  is  a  savage  satirical  comedy  comparable  with  those  of  Otway. 
In  ‘Otway  and  the  Comic  Muse’  ( SP )  Hume  sees  Otway’s  comedies  as 
exhibiting  a  bitter  despair  which  is  more  disturbing  than  the  mixture  of 
heroism  and  failure  in  his  tragedies.  Friendship  in  Fashion  is  a  powerful 
if  rather  remorseless  satire  on  fashionable  society.  In  The  Soldier’s  Fortune 
satire  is  leavened  by  exuberant  farce;  ironically  the  homosexual  pimp 
Sir  Jolly  Jumble  emerges  as  one  of  the  more  humane  characters.  The 
Atheist  is  an  ambitious  but  not  wholly  successful  experiment  in  reconcil¬ 
ing  discordant  elements  to  show  ‘a  meaningless  world  gone  mad’.  As 
Hume  rightly  says,  ‘if  one  wants  harsh,  unmistakable  satire  in  Restoration 
comedy,  here  it  is’,  but  Otway’s  despair  leaves  these  plays  ‘curiously  cold’. 

Nahum  Tate,  Purcell’s  librettist  for  Dido  and  Aeneas,  is  the  focus  of 
attention  in  Jacques  Voisine’s  ‘Racine  et  Shakespeare,  ou  la  naissance  de 
1  opera  anglais’  ( RLC ).  Tate  had  given  the  Dido  and  Aeneas  legend  elabor¬ 
ate  treatment  in  Brutus  of  Alba  (1678),  but  his  libretto  for  Purcell  has  a 
concentration  and  simplicity  recalling  Racine,  especially  Berenice.  And  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that  Racine’s  Esther,  with  music  by  J.  B.  Moreau,  was 
performed  by  the  girls  of  Mme  de  Maintenon’s  school  at  St-Cyr  in  1689 
perhaps  only  a  few  months  before  Dido  and  Aeneas  was  performed  by  the 
girls  of  Josias  Priest’s  school  at  Chelsea.  But  Tate  managed  to  fit  into  a 
Racinian  structure  scenes  inspired  by  contemporary  operatic  versions  of 
Shakespeare,  especially  Davenant’s  Macbeth .  General  resemblances 
between  the  works  considered,  rather  than  specific  borrowings,  are 
demonstrated,  but  this  lively  article  should  provoke  thought  and  further 
research. 

Finally,  some  articles  of  more  specialised  interest.  Joseph  S.  Johnston  Jr 
draws  attention  to  ‘Sir  William  Killigrew’s  Revised  Copy  of  his  Four  New 
Plays:  Confirmation  of  His  Claim  to  The  Imperial  Tragedy ’  (MP).  Neville 
Haddock  and  Peter  Wright,  in  ‘Thomas  Shadwell  and  The  Lancashire 
Witches’  ( Journal  of  the  Lancashire  Dialect  Society),  relate  the  play  to  its 
local  background  and  examine  its  use  of  dialect.  Robert  D.  Hume  deter- 
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mines  ‘The  Date  of  Mountfort’s  The  Life  and  Death  of  Doctor  Faustus’ 

( Archiv ):  it  is  his  second  play,  and  probably  was  performed  soon  after 
The  Injur’d  Lovers  in  the  Spring  of  1688.  Nancy  Cotton  Pearse  discusses 
the  work  of  ‘Mary  Pix,  Restoration  Playwright’  ( RECTR ).  Harold  Love 
examines  ‘The  States  of  Southeme’s  The  Spartan  Dame,  1719’  {Lib). 

(c)  Prose  Writers 

Izaak  Walton’s  final  revision  of  The  Compleat  Angler,  with  supplements 
by  Cotton  and  Venables,  was  published  in  1676  as  The  Universal  Angler. 
The  Scolar  Press  marked  the  tercentenary  by  reissuing  their  facsimile20 , 
which  has  an  introductory  note  on  the  early  editions.  This  agreeably 
compact  volume,  like  roast  pike  with  herbs  and  pickled  oysters,  is  a  dish 
‘too  good  for  any  but  Anglers  or  very  honest  men’.  Francisque  Costa’s 
L’  Oeuvre  d’lzaak  Walton 21  was  published  some  years  ago  but  has  not  been 
reviewed  in  YW .  It  presents  wth  clarity  and  accuracy  a  mass  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  comment  on  Walton  and  his  books,  including  much  that  is  new, 
persuading  us  to  see  Walton  as  the  complete  Anglican.  Some  shortcomings 
in  Costa’s  approach  are  noted  by  David  Novarr  in  ‘The  Anglican  Quietude 
of  Izaak  Walton’  {EA),  a  generally  favourable  review-article. 

A  complete  new  edition  of  Bunyan  has  long  been  wanted  and  is  now 
appearing.  We  already  have  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  and  Grace  Abounding  in 
the  Oxford  English  Texts;  this  year  saw  the  publication  of  the  first  of  the 
Miscellaneous  Works22.  The  object,  as  stated  by  Roger  Sharrock  in  the 
‘General  Editor’s  Introduction’  is  ‘to  present  all  that  Bunyan  wrote  in  a 
text  based  on  the  earliest  available  editions,  but  incorporating  those  addi¬ 
tions  and  revisions  in  later  editions  published  during  the  author’s  lifetime 
which  may  reasonably  be  judged  to  have  been  made  by  Bunyan  or  to  have 
received  his  approval’.  There  will  be  textual  and  critical  introductions  but 
‘explanatory  notes  have  been  kept  to  a  minimum’.  Readers  of  these  works 
are  as  Sharrock  says  likely  to  be  social  and  ecclesiastical  historians,  theolo¬ 
gians  or  even  psychologists,  rather  than  literary  students.  The  inaugural 
volume,  edited  by  Richard  L.  Greaves,  comprises  Bunyan’s  chief  theo¬ 
logical  treatise,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Law  and  Grace  Unfolded,  and  his  tract 
defending  extempore  as  against  liturgical  prayer , I  will  Pray  with  the  Spirit. 
Greaves  relates  these  to  Bunyan’s  life,  his  better  known  works,  and  Protest¬ 
ant  tradition.  A  point  that  will  be  of  interest  to  literary  students,  though 
it  may  not  encourage  them  to  read  the  treatise,  is  that  in  Pilgrim’s  Progress 
the  manner  of  Christian’s  entry  into  the  Way  and  some  of  his  adventures 
on  it  are  more  in  keeping  with  Bunyan’s  experience  as  recorded  in  Grace 
Abounding  than  with  his  theology  as  expounded  in  Law  and  Grace  Un¬ 
folded. 


20 Izaak  Walton,  The  Compleat  Angler,  1676,  with  Charles  Cotton,  The  Compleat 
Angler  and  Robert  Venables,  The  Experienc’d  Angler.  Ilkley  and  London:  Scolar 
Press,  pp.  [vi]  +  [xxviii]  +  275  +  [x]  +  [viii]  +  111  +  [i]  +  [xvi] I  +  96  +  [yi],  £6 

21  L’  Oeuvre  d’lzaak  Walton,  by  Francisque  Costa.  Paris:  Didier  (1973).  pp.  szi. 


22  The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  John  Bunyan,  general  ed.  Roger  Sharrock,  vol.  u. 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Law  and  Grace  Unfolded  and  I  will  Pray  with  the  Spirit,  ed.  by 
Richard  L.  Greaves.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  pp.  xliv  +  303;  1  plate. 
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Roger  Sharrock’s  ‘Casebook’  on  Pilgrim’s  Progress 23  contains  an 
anonymous  ‘Biographical  Note  of  1768’ (which  is  not  fully  comprehensive 
or  accurate);  Bunyan’s  own  prefatory  verses;  the  preface  to  the  French 
translation  of  1685  (translated  into  English  by  Professor  Sharrock);  an 
anthology  of  eighteenth  and  nineteenth-century  comments  and  studies 
(including  the  essay  by  Sir  Charles  Firth);  thirteen  twentieth-century 
critiques  (by  Bridges,  Shaw,  T.  R.  Glover,  Maurice  Hussey,  Arnold  Kettle, 
R.  M.  Frye,  Henri  Talon,  Roy  Pascal,  Sharrock  himself,  C.  S.  Lewis,  Leavis 
and  John  R.  Knott  Jr);  a  ‘Select  Bibliography’;  select  ‘Notes  on  Contribu¬ 
tors’;  and  a  select  index.  In  a  brief  introduction  Sharrock  surveys  the 
reputation  of  Pilgrim’s  Progress  and  notes  some  studies  which  are  not  in 
the  book;  the  most  regrettable  omission  is  Stanley  Fish’s  chapter  in  Self- 
Consuming  Artifacts .  Whatever  misgivings  one  may  have  about  the  onslaught 
of  critical  anthologies,  this  one  I  believe  has  no  competitors  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  brings  together  some  fine  and  not  always  easily  accessible  critiques. 

A  number  of  new  studies  of  Bunyan  appeared.  Elizabeth  W.  Bruss’s 
Autobiographical  Acts 24  permits  us  to  see  Grace  Abounding  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  general  ideas  on  autobiography  and  detailed  accounts  of  auto¬ 
biographical  works  by  Boswell,  De  Quincey  and  Nabokov.  The  Bunyan 
chapter  is  also  concerned  with  the  relationship  between  Grace  Abounding 
and  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  She  concludes  that  ‘Bunyan  relies  too  heavily  on 
his  autobiography  as  a  private  memorial  to  concern  himself  with  his  success 
as  an  apologist’.  He  needed  it  to  strengthen  his  control  over  the  early  phase 
of  his  spiritual  experience;  if  the  novel  goes  further,  it  does  so  partly  by 
looking  at  possibilities  and  problems  made  visible  only  through  the  act  of 
writing  the  autobiography.  Herbert  W.  Smith’s  ‘Bunyan  and  Dante:  A 
Comparison’  ( DUJ )  surveys  similarities  and  dissimilarities  between  The 
Divine  Comedy  and  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  Robert  Shenk’s  ‘John  Bunyan: 
Puritan  or  Pilgrim’  ( Cithara ,  1974)  argues  that  throughout  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  Puritan  anxiety  about  salvation  or  election  is  alleviated  ‘by  a 
revelation  of  the  collective  adventure  of  a  pilgrimage’. 

The  ninth  volume  of  Latham  and  Matthews’s  Pepys’s  Diary25  ,  covering 
the  last  seventeen  months  from  January  1668  to  May  1669,  maintains  the 
high  standards  of  this  edition.  Pepys  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons 
defends  the  Navy  Office  against  charges  of  corruption,  but  in  Seething 
Lane  cannot  defend  himself  against  his  wife’s  accusations  of  unfaithfulness; 
and  cannot  continue  his  diary  because  of  failing  eyesight.  The  editors 
(Professor  Matthews  unhappily  did  not  live  to  see  the  volume  out)  and 
publishers  can  again  be  congratulated  on  an  excellent  job;  we  now  have  the 
complete  text  of  the  diary  for  the  first  time,  and  eagerly  await  the  ‘Com¬ 
panion’  and  index  volumes.  Like  the  diary,  Pepys’s  chapbook  collection 
shows  both  his  zest  for  life  and  will  to  impose  order;  Roger  Thompson’s 
Pepys’s  Penny  Merriments  (see  Section  1 ,  footnote  2)  provides  a  selection, 


23 Bunyan:  ‘The  Pilgrim’s  Progress’:  A  Casebook,  ed.  by  Roger  Sharrock.  Mac¬ 
millan.  pp.  251.  hb  £4.95,  pb  £1.95. 

24 Autobiographical  Acts:  The  Changing  Situation  of  a  Literary  Genre,  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  W.  Bruss.  Baltimore  and  London :  Johns  Hopkins  U.P.  pp.  [ vi]  +  1  84. 

2  5  The  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys:  Volume  IX,  ed.  by  Robert  Latham  and  William 
Matthews  (contributing  editors:  William  A.  Armstrong,  Macdonald  Emslie,  Sir  Oliver 
Millar,  the  late  T.  F.  Reddaway).  Bell.  pp.  xiv  +  590;  8  illustrations.  £8.50. 
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and  his  ‘Samuel  Pepys’s  Penny  Merriments'.  A  Checklist’  {Lib)  is  a  com¬ 
plete  annotated  list.  There  is  an  address  on  ‘Pepys  and  his  Oxford  Friends’ 
in  A.  L.  Rowse’s  Discoveries  and  Reviews  (see  Section  4,  footnote  31). 

In  ‘Aphra  Behn’s  Oroonoko:  Occasion  and  Accomplishment’26  George 
Guffey  points  out  that  the  novel  was  published  in  the  summer  of  1 688  and 
proposes  that  it  should  be  judged  in  relation  to  its  political  purpose.  He 
believes  it  upholds  the  absolute  power  of  legitimate  monarchs,  and  seeks 
to  arouse  sympathy  for  James  II  through  parallels  with  the  maltreated 
royal  slave  Oroonoko.  It  should  certainly  not  be  read  as  an  anti-slavery 
tract;  sympathy  is  expected  for  the  royal  slave  not  because  he  is  a  slave, 
but  because  he  is  royal.  This  interpretation  is  indirectly  supported  by 
Gerald  Duchovnay’s  ‘Aphra  Behn’s  Religion’  ( N&Q ):  a  passage  in  the 
‘Epistle  Dedicatory’  on  an  uncorrected  sheet  in  the  unique  Bodleian  copy 
of  the  first  edition  of  Oroonoko  ‘confirms  what  has  previously  been 
speculation:  Mrs  Behn  was  a  Roman  Catholic’. 

The  Significance  of  Congreve’s  ‘Incognita’21  is  a  slightly  unfocused  but 
not  uninteresting  doctoral  dissertation.  The  significance  is  partly  that  the 
novel  illuminates  trends  in  prose  fiction,  but  the  ‘more  official  aim’  of  the 
dissertation  is  ‘to  show  that  in  spite  of  the  apparent  discrepancy  between 
manner  and  matter  in  it,  Incognita  is  a  single  artistic  whole,  and  a  signific¬ 
ant  prologue  to  Congreve’s  plays’.  Unlike  most  Restoration  novelists 
Congreve  achieves  a  truly  Scarronian  facetiousness,  which  helps  him  bring 
off  a  sympathetic  parody  of  the  improbably  symmetrical  plots  of  fashion¬ 
able  romance.  But  being  less  interested  in  romantic  literature  than  in  real 
life,  Congreve  soon  abandoned  the  novel  for  the  drama.  In  ‘The  Role  of 
the  Narrator  in  Congreve’s  Incognita’  ( Trivium )  I.  M.  Westcott  maintains 
that  the  presentation  of  Cleophil,  the  novel’s  supposed  author,  as  a  friend 
of  the  characters  is  essential  to  its  success.  He  holds  a  balance  between  a 
commitment  to  romantic  love  and  friendship,  and  an  objective  response  to 
human  foibles  and  fantasies,  so  we  can  share  his  regard  for  his  friends  and 
amusement  at  their  conduct.  That  is  true  enough,  but  Ms  Drougge’s  idea 
that  Congreve  wanted  us  to  share  his  own  amusement  at  Cleophil  is  more 
subtle. 

Finally,  a  glance  at  work  on  philosophy  and  the  history  of  ideas.  John 
Redwood’s  Reason,  Ridicule  and  Religion 28  is  an  important  study  of 
English  intellectual  history  from  1660  to  1750.  It  tries  to  show  how 
debates  on  politics,  natural  philosophy,  theology  and  society  were  all  part 
of  one  great  debate  about  the  nature  of  a  Christian  community.  The 
traditional  outlook,  with  its  belief  in  mysteries  and  an  intervening  special 
Providence,  was  challenged  by  a  new  one,  with  a  belief  in  reasonableness 
and  a  supervising  general  Providence.  The  traditionalists  suffered  more 
from  ridicule  than  from  rational  criticism,  and  reacted  by  calling  their 


pp  3_4i  in  Two  English  Novelists:  Aphra  Behn  and  Anthony  Trollope,  Papers 
read  at  a  Clark  Library  Seminar,  May  11,  1974.  Los  Angeles:  William  Andrews  Clark 

Memorial  Library  (1975).  pp.  vi  +  76.  . 

27  The  Significance  of  Congreve’s  ‘Incognita’,  by  Helga  Drougge.  Studia  Anglistica 
Upsaliensis,  28.  Uppsala;  distributed  by  Almqvist  &  Wiksell  International,  Stockholm. 

Reason,  Ridicule  and  Religion:  The  Age  of  Englightenment  in  England,  by 
John  Redwood.  Thames  &  Hudson,  pp.  287. 
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challengers  atheists.  The  book  says  less  about  this  ridicule,  and  more  about 
this  so-called  atheism,  than  might  be  expected  from  its  title.  Based  on 
exhaustive  research  in  contemporary  pamphlets  and  unpublished  manu¬ 
scripts,  its  sources  so  carefully  recorded  that  there  are  nearly  2000 
numbered  notes,  Reason,  Ridicule  and  Religion  is  written  for  specialists; 
nothing  has  been  done  to  entice  the  general  reader. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Clarendon  Locke,  An  Essay  Concerning  Human 
Understanding  edited  by  Peter  H.  Nidditch29,  appeared  in  1975  and  is  the 
subject  of  a  review-article  by  Fredson  Bowers  {Lib).  Bowers  considers 
sympathetically  the  problems  that  arise  from  the  justifiable  choice  of  the 
fourth  edition  as  copy-text,  and  defends  Nidditch  against  some  of  the 
criticisms  of  the  late  Gilbert  Ryle  ( TLS ,  19  September  1975).  Bowers  also 
urges  philosophers  to  take  more  interest  in  the  history  of  their  subject,  and 
so  in  the  development  of  Locke’s  ideas.  The  Locke  Newsletter30  includes 
lists  of  recent  and  forthcoming  publications,  articles  by  Roland  Hall, 
J.  Douglas  Rabb,  E.  S.  de  Beer,  P.  H.  Nidditch  and  others,  and  book 
reviews.  J.  T.  Moore  examines  ‘Locke’s  Analysis  of  Language  and  the 
Assent  to  Scripture’  ( JHI ).  In  ‘The  Changing  World  of  the  Newtonian 
Industry’  {JHL)  Richard  S.  Westfall  reports  that  over  450  books  and 
articles  have  come  off  the  assembly  lines  since  1950  and  there  is  still  no 
sign  of  a  recession.  D.  T.  Whiteside’s  edition  of  the  Mathematical  Papers, 
especially  Volume  VI  (noted  in  YW  56.239),  is  its  prestige  product. 
Unfortunately  Whiteside’s  superb  commentary  on  the  Principia  is  not 
very  interesting  to  mathematicians  who  might  comprehend  it,  and  incom¬ 
prehensible  to  historians  who  might  find  it  interesting.  His  work  leaves  the 
traditional  portrait  of  Newton  as  the  founder  of  modern  physics  and  a 
‘solid  citizen’  untouched,  but  other  investigations  of  his  papers  and  letters 
are  drawing  attention  to  his  interest  in  ancient  prophecies,  neoplatonism 
and  alchemy,  and  asking  us  to  think  of  him  as  a  case  for  psychoanalysis. 
Westfall  finds  ‘perhaps  the  most  exciting’  recent  book  to  be  Betty  Dobbs’s 
The  Foundations  of  Newton’s  Alchemy  (C.U.P.,  1975).  ‘The  Newton  of 
the  textbooks  has  come  unglued’,  says  Westfall,  and  so  far  nobody  has 
satisfactorily  stuck  him  together  again.  So  perhaps  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  managing  directors  of  the  Newton  industry,  a  ‘claustrophobic  and 
neurotic’  group,  eye  each  other  warily.  Meanwhile  John  Harrison,  who 
writes  on  ‘Newton’s  Library:  Identifying  the  Books’  {HLB),  is  quietly 
cataloguing  Newton’s  library  at  Cambridge,  and  wants  information  about 
dispersed  volumes. 

Allison  Coudert’s  ‘A  Quaker-Kabbalist  Controversy:  George  Fox’s 
Reaction  to  Francis  Mercury  van  Helmont’  ( JWCI)  explains  how  van 
Helmont  thought  the  Quakers  would  accept  his  synthesis  of  Christian  and 
Kabbalist  beliefs,  and  how  the  Quakers  found  his  ideas  disquieting.  He 
joined  their  society  in  1676  but  left  after  a  few  years.  Margaret  C.  Jacob’s 
‘Millenarianism  and  Science  in  the  Late  Seventeenth  Century’  {JHT)  con¬ 
tends  that  latitudinarian  churchmen  such  as  Evelyn  commonly  held 


An  Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding,  by  John  Locke,  ed.  by  Peter  H. 
Nidditch.  Oxford :  Clarendon  Press  (1975).  pp.  liv  +  867;  frontispiece.  £15. 

The  Locke  Newsletter,  No.  7,  ed.  by  Roland  Hall.  York:  Dept,  of  Philosophy 
U.  of  York.  pp.  152.  Free  to  Locke  scholars. 
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millenarian  beliefs,  seeing  the  establishment  of  Protestantism  in  England 
as  a  step  towards  the  earthly  paradise;  many  of  them  also  accepted  New¬ 
tonian  science  because  its  idea  of  order  in  nature  corresponded  to  their 
idea  of  order  in  society.  Robert  C.  Steensma’s  ‘So  Ancient  and  Noble  a 
Nation:  Sir  William  Temple’s  History  of  England’  (NM)  describes  the 
evolution  and  purposes  of  Temple’s  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
England,  assesses  its  value  as  history,  and  relates  it  to  the  development  of 
Anglo-Saxon  studies  in  our  period. 


4.  Background 

A.  L.  Rowse’s  Discoveries  and  Reviews 31  is  a  collection  of  essays, 
addresses  and  reviews.  It  does  not  include  much  that  is  new  but  Rowse’s 
lively  though  opinionated  reviews  will  give  literary  specialists  some  idea  of 
what  recent  historians  of  the  seventeenth  century  have  been  doing. 

Violet  Wyndham’s  The  Protestant  Duke:  A  Life  of  Monmouth 32  is 
based  on  family  papers  and  especially  an  unpublished  biography  by  his 
descendant  Lord  George  Scott.  Dryden  expressed  what  oft  was  thought  of 
Monmouth  by  contemporaries:  of  all  Charles  II’s  illegitimate  progeny  ‘was 
none/S o  beautiful,  so  brave’.  He  was  Protestant  too,  and  many  thought 
Charles  would  prefer  him  to  the  Roman  Catholic  James  Duke  of  York  as 
his  successor.  Ms  Wyndham  believes  Charles  did  not  dare  to  support 
Monmouth  because  he  was  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  James  threat¬ 
ened  to  reveal  the  secret  if  he  was  excluded  from  the  succession.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  confirm  or  refute  this  theory,  though  it  can  be  said 
that  by  the  time  Charles  gave  up  hope  of  a  legitimate  heir  Monmouth’s 
temperamental  failings  were  probably  worrying  his  father.  When  James 
became  king  Monmouth  led  an  unsuccessful  rebellion  which  resulted  in 
his  execution.  Ms  Wyndham  believes  that  this  episode  paved  the  way  for 
the  revolution  of  1688,  and  that  Monmouth  should  have  some  of  the 
credit  for  the  establishment  of  a  Protestant  monarchy  without  another 
civil  war.  This  view  of  him  is  too  sympathetic  to  be  fully  convincing.  The 
book  is  in  parts  well  written  but  perpetrates  annoying  errors;  the  story  of 
Shaftesbury’s  trial  and  the  publication  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel  is 
muddled  (pp.  95-6),  while  the  poem  itself  is  regularly  misquoted  and  once 
garbled  (p.  30). 

The  late  Harold  Hutchinson’s  Sir  Christopher  Wren66  is  a  concise 
account  of  Wren’s  life  and  work  ‘for  general  readers’.  It  is  solidly  based  on 
standard  sources  and  written  in  an  agreeably  straightforward  style. 
Although  it  is  only  about  half  the  length  of  Bryan  Little’s  book  with  the 
same  title  (YW  56.240)  it  gives  a  better  description  of  Wren’s  scientific 
work  and  a  clearer  idea  of  his  career  as  a  whole.  But  Hutchinson’s  com¬ 
ments  on  Wren’s  buildings  are  at  times  too  impressionistic;  their  splendour 
amid  the  waste  land  is  not  entirely  inexplicable,  and  here  Little  often  has 


31  Discoveries  and  Reviews,  by  A.  L.  Rowse.  Macmillan  (1975).  pp.  xi  +  2  83. 

32  The  Protestant  Duke:  A  Life  of  Monmouth,  by  Violet  Wyndham.  Weidenfeld  & 
Nicolson.DD.fxl  +  1 93 ;  1 6  illustrations.  £4.95. 

33 Sir  Christopher  Wren,  by  Harold  F.  Hutchinson.  Gollancz.  pp.  191;  36  illustra¬ 
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the  advantage  with  more  detailed  descriptions  and  twice  as  many  photo¬ 
graphs. 

Finally  some  ‘background’  articles  that  caught  my  attention.  In  ‘Pin-ups 
or  Virtues?  The  Concept  of  the  “Beauties”  in  Late  Stuart  Portraiture’34 
Douglas  Stewart  discusses  two  sets  of  portraits,  Lely’s  ‘Windsor  Beauties’ 
and  Kneller’s  ‘Hampton  Court  Beauties’.  He  deduces  from  their  icono¬ 
graphy  that  they  are  not  just  pictures  of  beautiful  women— as  one  might 
easily  suppose— but  are  based  on  Neoplatonic  doctrines  of  love  and  beauty 
and  traditonal  representations  of  the  Christian  virtues.  Two  learned  notes 
which  will  assist  future  editors  of  Restoration  literature  are  Laurance  M. 
Wulcko’s  ‘Pontack’s’  ( N&Q )  and  Lance  Bertelsen’s  ‘The  Canonical  Hours’ 
(. AN&Q ).  Wulcko  traces  the  history  of  eating  houses  called  ‘Pontack’s’  in 
London  in  the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries,  and  Bertel- 
sen  shows  that  the  hours  specified  for  marriages  were  ‘between  the  hours 
of  eight  and  twelve’. 


PP-  3-43  (16  illustrations)  in  English  Portraits  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eight¬ 
eenth  Centuries,  Papers  read  at  a  Clark  Library  Seminar,  April  14,  1973.  Los  Angeles: 
William  Andrews  Clark  Memorial  Library  (1974).  pp.  vi  +  95. 
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The  Eighteenth  Century 

K.  E.  ROBINSON 


1.  General 

The  period  is  as  usual  indebted  to  the  annual  PQ  bibliography  and  the 
selective  notices  and  reviews  in  The  Scriblerian.  This  year’s  review  article 
in  SET  is  by  Ronald  Paulson.  The  remarkable  rate  of  publication  of  books 
on  the  period  enjoyed  in  the  last  few  years  eased  off  noticeably  in  1976, 
though  there  was  no  corresponding  abatement  in  the  number  of  papers. 
Indeed,  the  publication  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Fourth  International 
Congress  on  the  Enlightenment,  running  to  five  volumes,  produced  an 
embarrassingly  large  number  of  articles  of  remarkably  sustained  value  to 
which  a  review  of  this  size  cannot  hope  to  do  fulljustice.  These  papers  are 
reviewed  in  their  appropriate  sections  rather  than  as  a  whole. 

The  best  single  book  to  be  reviewed  in  this  section  is  Bertrand  A. 
Goldgar’s  Walpole  and  the  Wits:  the  Relation  of  Politics  to  Literature 
1722-1  742 1  .  Although  the  political  reaction  of  individual  writers  to  the 
Walpole  administration  has  already  been  traced,  Goldgar’s  study  fills  the 
need  for  a  pulling  together  of  the  findings.  More  than  that,  it  goes  further 
to  ask  whether  there  was  an  organized  literary  opposition,  whether  the 
attacks  of  a  Swift  or  a  Fielding  affected  the  politicians,  and  what  influence 
the  political  climate  had  upon  the  reception  of  literary  works  generally 
and  satire  in  particular.  Given  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  most  important 
figures  (Swift,  Pope,  Gay,  Fielding  and  Thomson)  opposed  Walpole,  the 
material  available  to  Goldgar  is  rich,  and  he  surveys  it  with  tact  and  mature 
historical  command.  He  concludes  that  far  from  representing  any  organiz¬ 
ed  opposition  the  wits  ‘for  the  most  part  wrote  independently  of  political 
direction  and  with  little  similarity  of  literary  method’,  though  the  literary 
circle  around  Prince  Frederick  in  the  late  1730s  probably  did  constitute  a 
coherent  group.  The  wits’  friendships  with  public  figures  were,  he  suggests, 
as  influential  on  their  attitude  towards  Walpole’s  policies  as  any  ideology; 
and  Walpole’s  own  failure  in  the  sphere  of  patronage  invited  opposition. 
But  most  importantly  the  presence  of  politics  in  every  aspect  of  the  literary 
world  entailed  political  choices  from  writers.  Goldgar  does  not  claim  to 
offer  inclusive  readings  of  the  works  discussed,  but  his  accounts  of  writers 
and  the  genesis  of  their  works  in  the  context  of  the  questions  described 
above  is  a  valuable  addition  to  knowledge  of  both  individual  figures  and 
the  relation  of  politics  to  literature  in  the  period. 

1  Walpole  and  the  Wits:  The  Relation  of  Politics  to  Literature,  1722-1742,  by 
Bertrand  A.  Goldgar.  U.  of  Nebraska  P.  pp.  256. 
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It  is  fortunate  that  Peter  Gay’s  ‘Against  the  Gravediggers’2  does  not  set 
the  tone  of  the  papers  read  at  the  Fourth  International  Congress:  Gay’s 
attack  on  those  who  have  sought  to  dig  the  grave  of  the  Enlightenment  has 
all  the  weaknesses  associated  with  preaching  to  the  converted.  A  better 
barometer  is  Bernard  Fabian’s  description  of  the  reception  of  Mandeville 
in  eighteenth-century  Germany  (see  below,  Section  3)  which  is  an  offshoot 
of  his  more  general  concern  with  English  books  and  German  readers  in  his 
contribution  to  The  Widening  Circle:  Essays  on  the  Circulation  of  Litera¬ 
ture  in  Eighteenth-Century  Europe3.  Fabian  distinguishes  two  phases  in 
the  German  interest  in  English  authors:  the  first,  up  to  the  1740s,  saw  few 
translations,  had  a  predominantly  scholarly  readership  and  was  mainly 
influenced  by  the  French,  whilst  the  second  witnessed  an  interest  in 
English  literature,  especially  the  belles  lettres,  extending  to  the  educated 
general  reader.  In  this  second  phase  English  authors  could  be  read  in 
German-produced  English  texts  or  in  translation.  The  German  awakening 
to  English  literature  ran  in  tandem  with  the  emergence  of  a  strong  German 
vernacular  tradition  which  brought  with  it  a  context  of  periodicals  and 
reviews  conducive  to  the  reception  of  English  authors.  The  Britische 
Bibliothek  (1756-1767),  for  example,  was  devoted  exclusively  to  new 
English  publications.  Fabian’s  fascinating  essay,  with  its  lightly  carried 
scholarship,  towers  above  the  other  two  essays  in  the  volume:  Roy  Wiles’s 
‘Relish  for  Reading  in  Provincial  England  Two  Centuries  Ago’  and  Robert 
Darnton’s  study  of  the  French  ‘Trade  in  the  Taboo’.  Fabian’s  distinction 
between  pre-  and  post-1750  interest  in  English  literature  in  Germany  is 
generally  upheld  by  Giles  Barber’s  findings  in  his  investigation  of  the  size 
and  trends  of  the  British  book  import  and  export  markets  in  the  eighteenth 
century4.  The  fifth  largest  export  market  for  London  was  Germany,  the 
figures  for  the  second  half  of  the  century  being  double  those  of  the  first 
half  (though  this  is  a  reflection  of  a  general  rise  in  export  figures).  But  this 
is  a  small  corner  of  Barber’s  survey  of  a  hitherto  unmapped  area  of  the 
book  trade:  let  us  hope  that  more  specific  explorations  are  on  their  way. 
Although  it  properly  belongs  to  the  previous  chapter,  it  is  perhaps  worth 
noting  here  that  Stephen  Parks’s  John  Dunton  and  the  English  Book 
Trade5  covers  something  of  the  home  trade.  Parks  gives  a  lucidly  thorough 
account  of  Dunton’s  sometimes  turbulent  dealings  (reaching  up  into  the 
eighteenth  century)  together  with  an  exhaustive  chronological  biblio¬ 
graphy.  More  firmly  in  the  period  is  James  Lackington  whose  affairs  in  the 
book  trade  are  the  subject  of  investigation  for  Richard  G.  Landon6 . 

What  Fabian  does  for  the  reception  of  English  writers  in  Germany, 
Robert  Halsband  does  for  the  publication  and  reception  of  female  litera- 

2  Studies  on  Voltaire  and  the  Eighteenth  Century,  volume  CLIJ:  Transactions  of 
the  Fourth  International  Congress  on  the  Enlightenment  II,  ed.  by  Theodore  Bester- 
man.  Oxford.  The  Voltaire  Foundation  at  the  Taylor  Institution,  pp.  467-930. 

6  The  Widening  Circle:  Essays  on  the  Circulation  of  Literature  in  Eighteenth- 
Century  Europe,  ed.  by  Paul  J.  Korshin.  U.  of  Pennsylvania  P.  pp.  204. 

4 Studies  on  Voltaire  and  the  Eighteenth  Century,  volume  CLI:  Transactions  of 
the  Fourth  International  Congress  on  the  Enlightenment  I ,  ed.  by  Theodore  Besterman. 
Oxford.  The  Voltaire  Foundation  at  the  Taylor  Institution,  pp.  466. 

5  John  Dunton  and  the  English  Book  Trade:  A  Study  of  His  Career  with  a  Check¬ 
list  of  his  Publications,  by  Stephen  Parks.  Garland.  pp.viiiF  452. 

6 Studies  in  Eighteenth-Century  Culture,  ed.  by  Ronald  C.  Rosbottom.  Wisconsin 
U.P.  pp.  xix  +  510. 
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ture  in  England,  in  his  contribution  to  a  volume  of  essays  largely  devoted 
to  eighteenth-century  woman,  Woman  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  and 
Other  Essays1 .  Halsband  pursues  two  phenomena  unique  to  the  century: 
the  fact  that  women  became  professional  writers  and  journalists,  and  the 
fact  that  for  the  first  time  they  constituted  an  important  sector  of  the 
reading  public.  As  writers  they  drew  upon  all  those  avenues  of  support 
traditionally  available  to  men  (patronage,  subscription,  journalism  and  so 
on)  and  as  readers  their  taste  was  courted  from  the  Tatler  and  Spectator 
essays  to  the  lending  and  circulating  libraries  catering  largely  for  women. 
Their  activity  as  writers  and  readers  precipitated  a  critical  interest  in  ‘the 
womanly  element  in  literature’,  but  Halsband  stresses  that  women  writers 
were  not  a  homogeneous  group.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  they 
were  regarded  as  social  outcasts  if  they  wrote  for  money  but  once  the 
novel  had  achieved  respectability  and  female  novelists  of  the  calibre  of 
Sarah  Fielding  and  Fanny  Burney  had  won  fame,  the  career  of  letters  was 
legitimized  for  women.  Like  Fabian’s  paper  Halsband’s  account  is  a  lucidly 
organized  fund  of  information.  In  the  same  volume  of  essays  Miriam  J. 
Benkovitz  concentrates  on  the  realisation  amongst  women  who  were 
searching  to  release  their  personalities  that  they  must  escape  the  narrow 
role  allotted  to  them  in  educational  and  marital  matters.  Her  study  of  the 
contrasting  personalities  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  Mrs  Thrale  and 
Fanny  Burney  isolates  love  as,  for  them,  ‘the  greatest  of  human  emotions. 
It  was  well  worth  all  the  risk  and  defiance  it  required.  It  enriched  their 
worlds  and  sharpened  their  perception  of  self.  Thereby  they  were  fully 
women  and  fully  themselves’.  One  woman  most  fully  herself  as  a  gossip 
was  Teresa  Blount  two  of  whose  letters,  to  the  Countess  of  Coningsby,  are 
reprinted  by  Margaret  Blum  ( N&Q ). 

The  more  general  role  of  women  in  the  century  is  approached  by  Jean 
Hunter.  Miss  Hunter  asks  how  the  supposedly  standard  view  of  woman  as 
‘the  weaker  sex’,  incapable  and  helpless,  fared  in  The  Gentleman’s  Maga¬ 
zine  in  the  context  of  considerable  change  in  the  status  of  women.  She 
finds  that  unlike  the  contentious  journal  Common  Sense,  The  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  did  not  often  trivialize  women  but  showed  itself  sympathetic 
to  the  difficulties  they  faced  in  eighteenth-century  England.  Miss  Hunter  is 
properly  wary  about  claiming  too  much  on  the  evidence  of  three  out  of 
four  Magazine  writers  on  women  taking  a  sympathetic  view,  but  the 
‘standard’  attitude  does  emerge  as  less  standard  than  one  might  expect. 
Marlene  LeGates  (ECS)  is  similarly  concerned  with  ‘the  cult  of  woman¬ 
hood’  which  replaced  the  traditional  misogyny.  As  Mary  Wollstonecraft 
put  it,  this  cult  ‘slided  from  essays  into  novels,  and  from  novels  into 
familiar  letters  and  conversation’.  Miss  LeGates  treats  it  as  a  response  to  a 
specific  familial,  wider  social  and  intellectual  context.  Prostitution,  too, 
may  be  said  to  be  a  response,  to  certain  socio-economic  conditions:  John 
B.  Radner  ( Eighteenth-Century  Life)  looks  briefly  at  writers  (including 
Boswell,  Steele,  Johnson  and  Goldsmith)  who  use  the  prostitute  as  a 
symbol  of  the  city. 

If  many  of  the  above  papers  are  interested  in  tolerance  for  women,  the 
larger  questions  of  religious  toleration  and  benevolent  compassion  also 

1  Woman  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  and  Other  Essays,  ed.  by  Paul  Fritz  and 
Richard  Morton.  Samuel  Stevens  Hakkert  &  Co.  pp.  x  +  343  +  plates. 
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attract  attention.  Gunter  Gawliek’s  paper  to  the  Fourth  International 
Congress2  deals  with  the  English  deists’  contribution  to  the  theory  of 
toleration.  In  a  nutshell  that  contribution  amounted  to  the  routing  of  the 
‘theological  motive’  for  persecution  which  supposed  that  faith  was  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  for  salvation  and  that  possession  of  the  faith  entailed  an 
obligation  to  propagate  it,  using  force  if  necessary.  Norman  S.  Fiering 
(. JHI )  traces  the  belief  that  ‘men  irresistably  have  compassion  for  the 
sufferings  of  others  and  are  equally  irresistably  moved  to  alleviate  that 
suffering’.  From  Richard  Cumberland  to  Hutcheson  and  up  to  Adam 
Smith  it  is  a  belief  which,  entailed  by  eighteenth-century  humanitarianism, 
profoundly  affected  the  various  spheres  of  life,  the  political  and  religious 
as  well  as  the  moral.  But,  Fiering  points  out,  its  effect  was  not  without 
tension.  Eighteenth-century  theology,  for  example,  was  confronted  by 
‘the  difficult  problem  of  reconciling  the  new  psychological  dogma  of 
irresistable  compassion  with  traditional  Christian  teaching  on  reprobation, 
hell  and  eternal  punishment’. 

Another  tension,  or  rather  the  literature  of  another  tension,  is  the 
subject  of  a  book  by  John  Redwood,  Reason ,  Ridicule  and  Religion:  The 
Age  of  Enlightenment  in  England  1 66  0-1 7508 .  Redwood’s  single- 
mindedly  literary  interest  in  the  clash  between  the  orthodox  belief  in  which 
faith  had  primacy  and  the  deist  heterodoxy  with  its  emphasis  on  reason 
is  both  a  strength  and  a  weakness.  It  allows  him  a  useful  account  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  orthodoxy  was  hampered  by  its  own  inflexibility  and 
the  respect  accorded  to  its  opponents,  but  it  precludes  an  adequate  histori¬ 
cal  analysis  and  a  sense  of  real  intellectual  debate.  Redwood’s  discursive 
account  has  its  uses,  but  it  stops  disappointingly  short  of  what  it  might 
have  done. 

The  case  is  different  with  Margaret  C.  Jacob’s  The  Newtonians  and  the 
English  Revolution9  which  extends  into  the  period.  Miss  Jacob  offers 
splendid  insights  in  her  well-documented  study  of  the  intermeshing  of 
religion,  politics  and  science,  especially  in  the  Boyle  lectures  and  the 
‘physi co-theologies’  which  they  nurtured.  She  reveals  that  Newton  himself 
had  a  hand  in  the  preparation  of  many  of  the  Boyle  lecturers  who  helped 
to  create  the  Newtonian  world-view,  a  view  not  simply  scientific  but 
religious,  political  and  moral.  Miss  Jacob’s  work  will  be  useful  not  least  for 
the  light  it  casts  upon  the  assumptions  of  the  context  in  which  the  early 
eighteenth-century  writers  were  reared. 

The  nature  of  this  early  eighteenth-century  context  is  illuminated  in  a 
different  way  in  John  Barker’s  helpful  study  of  Pascal’s  influence  and 
reception  in  England,  Strange  Contrarieties:  Pascal  in  England  during  the 
Age  of  Reason10 .  Barker  finds  Pascal’s  importance  at  its  greatest  in  the 
first  three  decades  and  reaching  a  peak  with  Pope’s  Essay  on  Man.  In  these 
years  he  was  valued  for  his  account  of  man  as  a  Janus  figure  looking  to 
angels  and  beasts  from  his  middle  state,  a  significantly  different  Pascal 

8 Reason ,  Ridicule  and  Religion:  The  Age  of  the  Enlightenment  in  England, 
1 660-1  750,  by  John  Redwood.  Harvard  U.P.  pp.  287. 

9  The  Newtonians  and  the  English  Revolution  1689-1720,  Margaret  C.  Jacob. 
Cornell  U.P.  pp.  288. 

10 Strange  Contrarieties:  Pascal  in  England  during  the  Age  of  Reason,  by  John 
Barker.  McGill-Queen’s.  pp.  xvi  +  336. 
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from  the  modem  Kierkegaardian  figure,  indeed  a  significantly  different 
Pascal  from  the  Catholic  mystic  who  so  emphasized  man’s  not-so-splendid 
isolation.  The  suppression  of  this  darker  side,  Barker  points  out,  is  to  be 
found  not  only  in  Pope’s  Essay  but  in  Basil  Kennett’s  1704  translation,  the 
standard  translation  for  Pope  and  his  contemporaries,  though  occasionally, 
as  in  Swift,  this  darker  side  asserts  itself. 

The  belief  in  progress  which  outcropped  in  the  Newtonian  world-view 
and  was  antipathetic  to  Pascalian  gloom  had  its  affect  on  poetry.  Rene 
Wellek11  displays  the  gloom  of  a  Tory  satirist  as  he  explores  the  ‘emotional 
shallowness  and  gross  materialism’  which  seem  to  him  the  price  which  had 
to  be  paid  for  the  belief.  He  addresses  himself  particularly  to  the  eighteenth 
century’s  own  sense  of  the  cost  of  progress  for  poetry,  dealing  with  its 
balancing  of  linguistic  gains  against  poetic  losses,  its  response  to  the 
decline  of  myth  and,  finally,  with  the  historicism  which  emerges  with  the 
work  of  the  Wartons.  Similarly  Robert  C.  Elliott2  takes  as  his  starting 
point  the  divorce  between  poetry  and  progress  felt  in  some  quarters  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  asking  about  the  place  of  literature  in  depictions  of 
utopia  by  Enlightenment  writers  and  their  successors.  Elliott’s  essay  ranges 
from  Swift  to  Levi-Strauss,  stops  nowhere  long  and  illuminates  little  in 
particular,  but  its  pregnant  suggestiveness  ought  not  to  be  underestimated. 
On  a  more  positive  note  Alan  Frost2  looks  at  the  way  in  which  geo¬ 
graphical  discovery  led  to  an  extension  of  Europe’s  imaginative  horizons. 
Particularly  concerned  with  the  British  response,  he  argues  that  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  for  the  eighteenth  century  what  the 
discovery  of  the  Americas  had  been  for  an  earlier  age.  Each  fostered  a 
literature  of  exploration  as  well  as  a  fund  of  poetic  images,  and  each  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  growth  and  acceptance  of  new  views  on  nature,  man  and 
society.  Lucette  Desvignes’  paper  on  Moll  Flanders  and  ‘vues  de  la  terre 
promise’  (see  below,  Section  4)  provides  a  useful  reminder  that  America 
still  served  the  imagination  in  the  eighteenth  century.  For  Hiroshi  Mizuta12 
America  plays  a  part  in  characterizing  the  Scottish  Enlightenment.  Mizuta 
takes  as  a  common  denominator  of  Enlightenments  ‘a  system  of  ideas 
whose  function  was  to  legitimize  a  bourgeois  civilisation  at  an  early  stage 
of  its  growth’  and  locates  the  specific  character  of  the  Scottish  Enlighten¬ 
ment,  by  contrast  with  the  Continental  Enlightenments,  in  its  ‘political 
economy  integrated  into  moral  philosophy  and  historical  optimism 
strengthened  by  the  evidence  from  America’.  Also  exercised  by  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Enlightenment,  Arthur  Donovan2  demonstrates  how  the  study  of 
chemistry  in  Scotland  changed  during  the  century  to  mirror  and  serve  the 
social  purposes  of  the  Enlightenment. 

Amongst  the  work  dealing  with  the  fine  arts  is  a  paper  by  James  L. 
Larson  (ECS)  detailing  the  progress  made  by  Winckelmann  in  reformulat¬ 
ing  the  doctrine  of  imitation,  a  reformulation  which  shows  him  wrestling 
with  the  apparently  contradictory  claims  of  absolute  standards  and  histor- 

11  Studies  on  Voltaire  and  the  Eighteenth  Century,  volume  CLV:  Transactions  of 
the  Fourth  International  Congress  on  the  Enlightenment  V,  ed.  by  Theodore  Bester- 
man.  Oxford.  The  Voltaire  Foundation  at  the  Taylor  Institution,  pp.  1  854-2321 . 

12  Studies  on  Voltaire  and  the  Eighteenth  Century,  volume  CLIV:  Transactions  of 
the  Fourth  International  Congress  on  the  Enlightenment  IV ,  ed.  by  Theodore  Bester- 
man.  Oxford.  The  Voltaire  Foundation  at  the  Taylor  Institution,  pp.  1394-1854. 
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icism.  Larson’s  analysis  is  spurred  by  modern  misunderstandings  of  the 
term  imitation  in  ‘Gedanken  iiber  die  Nachahmung  der  griechischen  Werke 
in  der  Malerey  und  Bildhauerkunst’  (1755).  He  shows  that  Winckelmann’s 
subtle  and  complex  redefinition  of  mimetic  doctrine  shifts  the  locus  of 
imitation  away  from  both  the  model  or  object  imitated  and  the  imitation 
to  the  process  of  imitation.  In  this  process,  the  act  of  creation,  Larson 
divines  two  phases,  the  spiritual  in  which  the  artist  realises  the  formative 
principle  implicit  in  the  model  and  the  mechanical  in  which  he  skilfully 
transmutes  that  insight  into  imitation.  The  primacy  of  imaginative  insight 
in  Larson’s  reading  of  Winckelmann  is,  of  course,  symptomatic  of  pro¬ 
found  changes  in  the  period:  Sean  Shesgreen  (ECS)  emphasizes  a  concom¬ 
itant  element  of  personal  expression  in  Hogarth’s  Industry  and  Idleness. 
Together  with  the  didactic  literary  and  visual  tradition  in  which  Hogarth 
worked  and  his  empirical  and  reportorial  engraving  style,  it  is  one  of  three 
apparently  competing  elements  which  Shesgreen  sees  Hogarth  as  trying  to 
forge  into  a  symbiotic  relationship.  Derek  Jarrett’s  biocritical  The  In¬ 
genious  Mr.  Hogarth 13  also  emphasizes  Hogarth’s  capacity  to  fuse  different 
elements,  but  here  it  is  the  fusion  of  word  and  image  into  a  unified  language . 
Jarrett  provides  a  rich  background  for  Hogarth’s  art  with  an  introduction 
to  its  mechanics,  the  legal  context  in  which  he  practised  after  the  Engrav¬ 
ers  Act  of  1735  and  his  relationship  with  the  eighteenth  century  art  world. 
Jarrett’s  account  of  the  life  and  art  is  more  cohesive  but  less  detailed  than 
Paulson’s.  In  two  papers  on  Hogarth  in  the  1976  Studies  in  Eighteenth- 
Century  Culture 6  volume  Samuel  L.  Macey  draws  attention  to  the  large 
number  of  mechanical  timepieces  in  Hogarth’s  work  (relative  to  the 
number  in  Gilray  and  Rowlandson)  and  Mary  Klinger  tries  to  decant  old 
wine  into  not  very  interesting  new  bottles  in  a  survey  of  Hogarth  and 
London  theatrical  life.  By  contrast  the  familiar  material  of  Joseph  Burke’s 
English  Art  1  7 1 4-180014  in  the  Oxford  History  of  English  Art  series  is 
thoroughly,  judiciously  and  freshly  covered,  with  a  nice  balance  of  general 
outline  and  particular  detail.  Nor  is  it  alia  matter  of  familiar  judgment:  it 
is  particularly  good, for  example,  to  see  the  water-colourist  Francis  Towne, 
already  held  in  high  esteem  by  connoisseurs  of  water-colour,  accorded  his 
deserts  in  the  context  of  eighteenth-century  art  as  a  whole.  On  a  more 
theoretical  tack  Eric  Rothstein  (ECS)  looks  at  a  possible  extension  of  the 
‘non  finito’  quality  to  works  which  are  formally  completed.  Marcia  Alien- 
tuck  borrowed  the  term  ‘non  finito’  from  art  history  to  describe  Sterne’s 
delight  in  ‘a  work  which  the  artist  intended  to  leave  unfinished,  like  a 
torso  or  a  sketch.  .  .  .Such  a  work  is  recognized  to  be  a  particular  form  of 
expression  in  its  own  right,  challenging  and  motivating  its  audience  to 
creative  co-operation’.  Rothstein  finds  a  relation  between  the  ‘non  finito’ 
concept  and  formally  completed  works  which  involve  the  reader  in  what 
Lord  Karnes  called  ‘ideal  presence’,  the  illusion  of  reality  induced  by 
mimesis. 

Of  the  work  on  the  period’s  philosophers  several  items  are  worthy  of 
note.  Bruce  Silver  (JHI)  explores  the  conflicting  microscopic  worlds  of 


loThe  Ingenious  Mr.  Hogarth,  by  Derek  Jarrett.  Michael  Joseph,  pp.  224. 

14 English  Art  1714-1800.  Oxford  History  of  English  Art,  volume  IX,  by  Joseph 
Burke.  Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press,  pp.  xxxii  +  425. 
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Berkeley’s  Three  Dialogues ,  whilst  David  Pears7  plots  his  way  with  pain¬ 
staking  care  through  Hume’s  account  of  personal  identity.  Richard  H. 
Popkin’s  sortie  into  scepticism  and  anti-scepticism  in  the  period7  is  es¬ 
pecially  interesting  for  its  brief  survey  of  the  debate  between  Hume  and 
Thomas  Reid  whose  commonsensical  reaction  to  Hume’s  scepticism 
Popkin,  however,  may  well  underrate.  If  Hume’s  scepticism  attracted 
considerable  and  sometimes  vituperative  animosity,  on  a  much  smaller 
scale  so  did  his  ‘Character  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole’,  one  of  the  major  talking- 
points  of  the  second  volume  of  Essays.  J.  C.  Hilson  ( N&Q )  prints  and 
comments  upon  a  ‘Character’  of  Hume  which  is  a  pastiche  of  Hume’s 
‘Character’,  criticizing  Hume  as  man  and  writer.  Hilson  attributes  it  very 
tentatively  to  a  Scots  cleric,  Robert  Findlay.  Of  more  obviously  literary 
interest  is  Thomas  I.  White’s  interpretation  of  Hume’s  views  on  tragedy 
(. PQ ).  In  the  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  Hume  twice  looks  at  the  ‘un¬ 
accountable  pleasures’  given  by  tragedy.  First  he  argues  that  the  audience’s 
response  to  the  sufferings  of  tragedy  is  mediated  through  an  awareness  of 
its  fictionality,  and  on  the  second  occasion  he  suggests  that  the  pleasure 
stems  from  a  sympathy  with  the  characters.  It  has  been  usual  to  see  Hume’s 
‘Of  Tragedy’  as  giving  a  quite  different  account,  that  in  the  mixture  of 
pleasant  and  unpleasant  feelings  experienced  when  watching  a  tragedy  the 
pleasant  (and  stronger)  convert  the  unpleasant;  but  White  points  out  both 
that  there  is  already  a  notion  of  such  conversion  in  the  Treatise  and  that 
the  notion  of  fictionality  is  not  abandoned  in  ‘Of  Tragedy’. 

Finally,  by  way  of  matters  arising  from  papers  reviewed  last  year, 
Arthur  Sherbo  ( EIC )  comments  upon  Ian  Donaldson’s  article  ‘The  Satirist’s 
London’  {EIC,  1975),  citing  evidence  for  falling  houses  to  counter  Donald¬ 
son’s  notion  that  ‘the  literal,  historical  truth  is  of  comparative  unimport¬ 
ance;  what  matters  is  that  a  satirist  should  be  able  to  make  us  think  that 
the  case  he  is  presenting  must  be  true’. 


2.  Poetry 

There  is  no  single  work  to  match  David  Foxon’s  magnificent  volumes  in 
1975,  but  there  are  two  useful  anthologies,  of  different  kinds,  in  Arthur 
Pollard’s  Silver  Poets  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 15  and  Thomas  Crawford’s 
Love,  Labour  and  Liberty:  the  eighteenth-century  Scottish  lyric16 .  The 
former  provides  a  handy  student  text,  even  if  Swift’s  is  an  uneasy  presence 
alongside  the  more  obviously  compatible  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Gray  and 
Collins.  The  small  output  of  these  four  poets  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
editor  to  give  a  complete  text  of  Collins  and  a  very  full  selection  of  the 
rest,  whilst  the  poems  chosen  for  Swift,  though  only  a  small  part  of  his 
work,  are  sensibly  representative.  The  introduction  is  a  model  of  its  kind, 
aiming  at  a  general  reader  it  takes  him  on  a  leisurely,  but  always  carefully 
planned,  tour  of  the  landmarks,  deftly  filling  in  the  rest  of  the  landscape 
by  the  way.  A  brief  bibliography  for  each  poet,  annotations  and  a  first-line 


1S Silver  Poets  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  ed.  by  Arthur  Pollard.  Dent.  pp.  xx  + 
274. 

16 Love,  Labour  and  Liberty:  the  Eighteenth-Century  Scottish  Lyric,  ed.  by 
Thomas  Crawford.  Carcanet.  pp.  173. 
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index  complete  the  volume.  Crawford’s  anthology  is  an  immensely  rich 
mustering  of  lyrics  with  roots  deep  in  the  common  culture  of  eighteenth- 
century  Scotland.  The  rhythmic  demands  they  make  upon  the  reader  are 
an  index  of  the  shared  responses  and  values  they  embody.  Crawford  him¬ 
self  notes  that  the  tradition  he  is  capturing  had  two  social  functions:  ‘it 
transmitted  past  attitudes  and  emotions.  .  .to  the  younger  generation,  and 
it  provided  a  medium  in  which  people  of  all  ages  could  share  such  ex¬ 
periences  as  love,  tragic  emotion,  “social  glee”  and  bacchanalian  abandon’ 
at  all  social  levels.  Pollard  finds  in  Gray’s  ‘awareness  of  the  poor.  .  .some 
of  the  first  inklings  of.  .  .democratic  sentiment’  (there  are,  I  think,  more 
impressive  inklings  in  Johnson’s  characterisation  of  Levet  as  ‘obscurely 
wise  and  coarsely  kind’),  but  these  lyrics  embody  a  community  of  feeling. 
Having  said  that,  I  should  stress  that  Crawford  brings  out  a  range,  from  the 
sensual  or  bacchanalian  to  the  religious  or  moralistic,  from  the  artless  to 
the  apparently  artless  in  Bums’  songs.  The  anthology  is  supported  by  a 
table  giving  the  source  for  each  lyric,  a  first-line  index  and  an  index  of 
known  authors. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Peregrine  Tyzack,  a  North-east  Quaker  whose 
poems  are  brought  to  light  by  O.  S.  Pickering  ( N&Q ),  will  ever  be  antholo¬ 
gized.  Active  in  the  third  decade  of  the  century,  sixteen  of  his  poems  have 
been  discovered  in  the  library  at  the  Bowes  Museum,  Barnard  Castle.  Two 
more  minor  versifiers  are  brought  to  the  modem  view  in  Augustan  Reprint 
Society  pamphlets.  Both  James  Bramston’s  The  Art  of  Politicks 17  and 
James  Miller’s  Harlequin  Horace:  or,  the  Art  of  Modern  Poetryis  are 
inspired  by  the  Horatian  Ars  Poetica.  Miller’s  bombardment  of  the  Covent 
Garden  manager  John  Rich  is  peppered  with  surprisingly  felicitous  coup¬ 
lets,  but  not  so  Bramston’s  doggerel. 

A  modern  study  of  Scandinavian  influences  on  eighteenth-century 
English  poetry  has  long  been  needed:  Margaret  Omberg’s  Scandinavian 
Themes  in  English  Poetry,  1  760-180019  goes  a  long  way  to  meeting  that 
need.  After  an  introductory  survey  of  English  interest  in  Old  Norse  up  to 
the  time  of  Paul  Henri  Mallet’s  work,  Miss  Omberg  explores  Mallet’s 
influence  on  the  British  pioneers  of  the  Norse  vogue,  Macpherson,  Percy 
and  Gray,  who  in  their  turn  became  influential  especially  in  the  form  of 
Percy’s  Northern  Antiquities  which  supplied  themes  and  images  for  later 
treatment.  The  major  part  of  Miss  Omberg’s  study  is  devoted  to  these 
themes  in  relation  to  the  cults  of  the  sublime  (supernatural  terror  and 
sanguinary  horror),  the  Gothic  (liberty  and  chivalry)  and  the  primitive 
(the  virile  society  and  original  poetic  genius).  Texts  of  poems  difficult  to 
obtain  are  included  as  an  appendix  as  well  as  a  full  and  very  useful  biblio¬ 
graphy.  If  the  book  has  its  weaknesses,  they  arise  from  a  too  dogged 
pursuit  of  the  themes  at  the  expense  of  a  more  coherent  sense  of  a  shifting 


17  The  Art  of  Politicks  (1729),  by  James  Bramston,  introduced  by  William  Kinsley. 
Augustan  Reprint  Society  No.  177.  U.  of  California  P.  pp.  xvi  +  45. 

18 Harlequin  Horace,  or,  the  Art  of  Modern  Poetry  (1734),  by  James  Miller, 
introduced  by  Anthony  Coleman.  Augustan  Reprint  Society  No.  178.  University 
Press,  pp.  xi  +  59. 

19 Scandinavian  Themes  in  English  Poetry,  1  760-1800,  by  Margaret  Omberg.  Acta 
Universitatis  Upsaliensis.  Studia  Anglistica  Upsaliensia  29.  Distributed  by  Almquist 
&  Wiksell  International,  pp.  189. 
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awareness.  By  contrast  John  Dixon  Hunt’s  The  Figure  in  the  Landscape: 
Poetry,  Painting,  and  Gardening  during  the  Eighteenth  Century 20  shows  a 
sureness  of  purpose  and  grasp.  Instead  of  adding  to  the  literature  on 
poetry’s  part  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  style  of  gardening,  Hunt 
investigates  the  repercussions  of  this  style,  both  the  general  repercussions 
(‘the  psychological  extension  of  landscape  space’)  and  the  specific  recoil 
upon  poetry  which,  he  believes,  ‘learnt  fresh  procedures  and  ideas  from 
the  new  art’.  There  is  a  shift  in  the  century  from  emblematic  garden 
imagery  which  appealed  to  the  intellect  to  expressive  imagery  appealing 
more  to  the  sentiments,  and  this  shift  is  both  influenced  by  and  influences 
poetry.  Hunt  takes  us  from  Pope  dedicated  ‘to  solitary  reflection  in  a 
suitably  chosen  landscape’  to  the  later  poets  (Akenside,  Goldsmith, 
Cowper  et  al.)  for  whom  the  garden  offered  ‘an  exciting  territory  in  which 
the  poet  could  discover  and  practise  his  poetry  of  introspection’.  Some¬ 
thing  of  Hunt’s  approach  comes  under  scrutiny  in  an  article  by  John 
Wilson  Foster  (ECS)  on  topography  in  eighteenth-century  poetry.  Foster 
takes  issue  with  the  view  that  the  larger  design  of  eighteenth-century  land¬ 
scape  poems  is  wholly  or  primarily  derived  from  painting  or  gardening, 
exploring  instead  the  influence  of  the  increasingly  important  sciences  of 
surveying  and  topography.  In  eighteenth-century  topographical  poetry,  he 
claims,  The  eye  became  a  physical  instrument  instead  of  being  confused 
with  the  muse  and  fancy,.  .  .point  of  view  became  fixed  and  limited 
instead  of  omniscient,.  .  .perspective  became  physically  credible  instead 
of  ideal  and  idealistic  and.  .  .the  poet  became  an  observer  instead  of  an 
omnipresent  witness’.  Of  enormous  use  to  future  writers  on  subjects  like 
Hunt’s  and  Foster’s  will  be  the  densely  scholarly  and  finely  illustrated 
British  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Literature  Before  180021  by  Blanche 
Henrey.  Its  three  volumes  contain  a  wealth  of  information  on  gardens, 
gardeners,  writers  about  gardens  and  everything  to  do  with  gardens.  The 
cross-referencing  and  indexing  meet  the  requirements  of  the  volumes  in 
every  way.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  is  Elizabeth  Duthie’s  well- 
documented  note  ( N&Q )  on  the  dating  and  editions  of  Knox’s  Elegant 
Extracts. 

There  was  nothing  of  note  on  the  poetry  of  Garth  or  Gay  this  year  and 
only  a  handful  of  papers  on  Swift’s  verse.  Edward  W.  Rosenheim  (MP) 
tries  to  recapture  the  historical  context  of  the  Ode  to  Sancroft  to  show 
that,  contrary  to  received  opinion,  it  is  the  work  of  Swift  the  controvertial- 
ist.  Rosenheim  reinterprets  the  evidence  for  dating,  finding  it  probable 
that  the  Ode  is  essentially  the  poem  that  was  suggested  by  Francis  Turner, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  in  1689  but  written  largely  in  1692  following  Sancroft’s 
‘retreat’  to  his  native  Fressingfield  in  August  1691.  If  written  in  1692,  it 
might  be  expected  to  be  a  partisan  document; indeed  Rosenheim  concludes 
that  it  ‘represents  an  enterprise  encouraged  by  a  discredited  and  outlawed 
prelate,  addressed  to  a  heated,  specific  controversy  (non-jurors),  commit¬ 
ted  to  an  unpopular  and  indeed  dangerous  position,  and  outspoken  in  its 
assaults  upon  opponents  of  that  position’.  Leland  D.  Peterson  ( PBSA )  is 

20  The  Figure  in  the  Landscape:  Poetry,  Painting,  and  Gardening  during  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  by  John  Dixon  Hunt.  The  Johns  Hopkins  U.P.  pp.  xvi  +  271. 

21  British  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Literature  before  1800,  by  Blanche  Henrey. 
3  volumes.  O.U.P.  pp.  xxvi  +  290;  xvi  +  748;xvii+  142. 
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also  concerned  with  the  context  of  composition,  in  this  case  with  the  texts 
of  Swift’s  Day  of  Judgement  Peterson  gives  judgment  in  favour  of  the  text 
printed  in  The  Friends  (1773)  and  against  the  normally  accepted  St.  James 
Chronicle  (1774)  version  in  which  he  finds  evidence  of  Chesterfield’s  hand 
to  explain  the  presence  of  ideas  inconsistent  with  Swift’s  thinking.  The 
two  papers  to  report  on  the  so-called  scatalogical  poems  are  both  attempts 
to  defend  Swift.  Louise  K.  Barnett  (CP)  separates  Swift  from  the  narrator 
in  The  Lady’s  Dressing  Room,  characterizing  the  narrator  as  unreliable; 
but  having  effected  the  separation  Miss  Barnett  finds  it  difficult  to  relate 
the  poem  to  Swift.  Felicity  Nussbaum  (ECS)  on  the  other  hand  keeps 
Swift  in  firm  focus  in  her  study  of  the  tradition  of  satires  directed  at 
women  (especially  Richard  Ames’s  The  Folly  of  Love)  stemming  from 
Juvenal’s  sixth  sature.  This  tradition  serves  as  a  background  against  which 
to  read  A  Beautiful  Young  Nymph  Going  to  Bed  and  supplies  a  context  of 
commonplaces  and  set  scenes  which  bear  on  our  understanding  of  the 
boudoir  poems.  Miss  Nussbaum’s  study  highlights  both  the  sympathy 
which  Swift  allows  Corinna  and  the  fact  that  his  irritation  lies  with  the 
idealisation  of  women  rather  than  with  women  themselves.  Although 
strictly  speaking  it  is  outside  the  bounds  of  the  present  chapter,  it  may  be 
useful  to  those  interested  in  Miss  Nussbaum’s  paper  to  know  that  Ames’s 
satire  is  now  available  in  a  selection  of  satires  on  women  edited  by  Miss 
Nussbaum  for  the  Augustan  Reprint  Society22.  Still  on  the  defensive, 
Thomas  B.  Gilmore  (PMLA)  pays  tribute  to  the  moral  criticism  which  has 
replaced  the  earlier  psychoanalytic  approaches  to  the  unprintables  but 
finds  that  it  still  ignores  their  comic  aspects.  Gilmore  himself  dwells  on  the 
comedy  which  derives  from  incongruity  and  dissimilitude,  between  fan¬ 
tasy  and  fact,  sublimation  and  reality,  the  standards  of  pastoral  romance 
or  polite  society  and  the  need  to  evacuate  waste’,  where  he  finds  ‘a  toler¬ 
ance  and  playfulness  characteristic  of  and  conducive  to  a  comic  outlook’. 
Unfortunately,  though  he  demonstrates  the  comedy  he  is  less  precise 
about  the  outlook  it  serves.  There  is  uncertainty  of  a  different  sort  in 
Bertrand  A.  Goldgar’s  note  (N&Q)  on  A  Character  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
Goldgar  reports  that  the  poem  appeared  in  print  as  A  Riddle  in  the  14 
April  1739  copy  of  the  anti-ministerial  paper  Common  Sense  bearing  the 

mysterious  signature  ‘J.C. -  Seven’s  the  Main’.  He  poses  several 

problems  concerning  the  attribution  to  Swift,  not  least  of  which  has  to 
do  with  the  eighteenth  century’s  uncertainty  about  the  poem’s  authorship 
as  late  as  1783,  only  six  years  before  its  first  appearance  in  an  edition  of 
Swift. 

Pope  is  better  served  than  most  this  year  with  three  books  and  a  bevy 
of  articles.  By  the  time  one  gets  to  the  end  of  James  Reeves’s  book  on 
Pope  its  title  has  almost  taken  on  the  force  of  a  sneer,  The  Reputation  and 
Writings  of  Alexander  Pope23 ,  for  Reeves  sees  the  reputation  as  based  on 
no  firmer  footing  than  Pope’s  appeal  to  academics  as  someone  to  be 
annotated  or  as  a  subject  of  exegesis.  Now,  reviewing  in  these  pages  for  a 


22 Satires  on  Women,  introduced  by  Felicity  A.  Nussbaum.  Augustan  Reprint 
Society  No.  1 80.  U.  of  California  P.  pp.  x  +  [  63  ] . 

23  The  Reputation  and  Writings  of  Alexander  Pope ,  by  James  Reeves.  Heinemann. 
pp.  x  +  275. 
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few  years  leads  me  to  share  something  of  Reeves’s  disquiet,  but  my  own 
disquiet  is  with  the  annotators  rather  than  with  Pope.  Reeves  queers  his 
case  against  Pope  with  a  cavalier  dismissal  of  academic  criticism  and  mis¬ 
understands  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  Pope’s  art  (his  allusiveness,  for 
example);  and  yet  his  book  is  curiously  stimulating.  It  is  so,  I  think, 
because  it  is  written  with  a  directness  and  conviction  which  involve  the 
reader  in  a  dialogue  with  it;  in  that  dialogue  it  is  necessary  to  formulate 
defences  and  definitions  of  Pope’s  art  which  the  sophistications  of  academic 
criticism  rarely  demand  and  too  easily  allow  one  to  take  for  granted.  Not 
least  Reeves’s  attempt  to  get  beyond  the  poems  as  art-objects,  to  look  at 
their  moral  implications,  is  profoundly  challenging.  But  this  would  be  a 
misleading  introduction  to  Pope:  not  so  Yasmine  Gooneratne’s  thin  volume 
in  the  Cambridge  series  of  introductory  critical  studies24.  Although  the 
series  keeps  background  to  a  minimum,  Miss  Gooneratne  ably  demonstrates 
the  values  of  Pope  and  his  context  embodied  in  the  poetry.  She  is  very 
good,  too,  at  conducting  the  reader  through  the  contours  of  particular 
poems  so  as  to  suggest  the  sort  of  reading  which  is  appropriate  (and 
students  might  well  learn  a  lot  from  her  very  precise  style).  Although  in 
the  final  analysis  she  perhaps  emphasizes  the  craftsmanship  at  the  expense 
of  exploring  the  quality  of  Pope’s  response  to  his  world,  her  book  would 
serve  a  new  reader  better  than  I.  R.  F.  Gordon’s  A  Preface  to  Pope25 . 
Gordon  falls  into  the  trap  set  by  the  series  and  allows  lavish  illustration  to 
take  the  upper  hand  in  a  study  which  suffers  from  radical  discontinuity. 

The  background  which  Miss  Gooneratne  avoids  is  supplemented  by 
G.  Douglas  Atkins’s  account  of  Pope’s  relation  to  Gnosticism4  as  typical 
of  a  general  Augustan  distance  from  Gnosticism.  Atkins  presents  Gnostic¬ 
ism  as  quintessentially  related  to  modernist  urges,  ‘highly  syncretistic, 
speculative,  and  individualistic’  and  antipathetic  to  both  classical  and 
Christian  thinking.  It  involves  a  view  of  the  world  as  really  a  hell  which  it 
is  the  task  of  the  individual  to  redeem,  a  view  directly  opposed  to  Pope’s 
trust  in  Nature.  The  comparison  might  realert  some  to  the  nature  of 
Pope’s  conservativism  but  Atkins  does  not  prove  any  reaction  against 
Gnosticism  in  Pope.  Howard  D.  Weinbrot  has  drawn  attention  to  reactions 
against  and  reservations  towards  Augustan  Rome  in  Augustan  England: 
Malcolm  Kelsall  ( HLQ )  adds  an  account  of  Pope’s  relation  to  his  Horatian 
models  in  the  first  epistle  of  the  second  book,  the  first  satire  of  the 
second  book  and  the  Epilogue  to  the  Satires.  Pope  emerges  from  the  com¬ 
parison  as  darkly  aware  that  just  as  Augustus  turned  down  an  appeal  ‘to 
restore  the  commonwealth’  his  own  appeal  would  meet  with  no  success. 
On  a  less  gloomy  note,  it  takes  little  to  establish  the  importance  of  the 
“quincunx”  for  Pope,  in  a  tradition  of  interest  most  curious  in  Browne’s 
Garden  of  Cyrus :  Pope  had  two  groves  ‘planted  in  Quincunx  pattern’  at 
Twickenham  and  praised  Peterborough  as  one  who  ‘forms  my  Quincunx’. 
But  it  proves  difficult  for  Irving  N.  Rothman  ( PQ )  to  demonstrate  that  the 
quincunx  has  any  more  significance  for  Pope’s  moral  aesthetics  than  any 
other  embodiment  of  the  integration  of  Nature  and  Use.  Those  who  have 
dealt  with  the  pictorial  elements  in  Pope  have  either  looked  at  the  vocabu- 


24  Alexander  Pope,  by  Yasmine  Gooneratne.  C.U.P.  pp.  x  +  149. 

2S A  Preface  to  Pope ,  by  I.  R.  F.  Gordon.  Longman,  pp.  xiii  +195. 
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lary  of  pictorial  art  in  Pope’s  works  or  discussed  pictorial  passages  like  the 
emblematic  description  of  Father  Thames  in  Windsor  Forest.  C.  D. 
Reverand  II  (ECS)  tries  to  widen  the  focus  by  asking  what  the  working 
principle  of  ut  pictura  poesis  means  for  Pope’s  individual  works,  particularly 
Satire  II,  i  in  which  he  finds  that  the  ‘mythological  and  pictorial  context 
reinforces  and  clarifies  themes  and  attitudes’.  If  we  have  to  learn  to  read 
Hogarth,  we  must  learn  to  see  Pope.  Amongst  the  shorter  pieces  on  Pope, 
David  Clay  Jenkins  ( Scriblerian )  describes  and  prints  a  text  for  what 
appears  to  be  a  new  Pope  epigram  found  on  the  back  of  the  Pierpont 
Morgan’s  autograph  manuscript  of  ‘Sapho  to  Phaon’  ( c .  1711).  Maynard 
Mack  (Scriblerian)  in  his  turn  supplies  the  text  of  a  letter  to  John  Caryll,  Jr 
from  the  Forster  collection  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (1  March 
1712/3)  together  with  a  full  and  fascinating  commentary.  Also  in  The 
Scriblerian  Peter  E.  Martin  quotes  a  passage  from  an  unpublished  letter 
from  Peterborough  to  Henrietta  Howard  describing  Peterborough’s  friend¬ 
ship  with  Pope  in  which  ‘Mutuall  complaints  of  humane  things,  our 
common  disappointments  and  disgusts,  create  a  reci procall  compassion’. 
From  Pope  and  Peterborough  we  move  to  Pope  and  Richardson  and  D.  H. 
Weinglass’s  note  (N&Q)  printing  the  complete  text  of  two  letters  from 
Pope  to  Jonathan  Richardson,  Sr,  previously  available  in  only  fragmentary 
form.  Whence  to  Pope  and  Warburton  and  Robert  M.  Ryley’s  correction 
(PBS A)  of  the  date  at  which  Warburton  became  chaplain  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (probably  with  Pope’s  help)  from  1 738  to  1740. 

In  the  library  of  Hartlebury  Castle,  established  by  Hurd  in  his  tenure  of 
the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  is  Pope’s  copy  of  Chaucer.  David  Nokes  (RES) 
comments  on  the  evidence  it  supplies  of  Pope’s  plan  in  redrafting  Chaucer’s 
Hous  of  Fame.  Arthur  Sherbo  (YES)  is  concerned  with  Pope’s  reworking 
of  material.  He  concentrates  on  the  inadequacies  of  William  Frost’s  select¬ 
ive  accounts  (Twickenham  edition,  Vol.  X,  app.  F)  of  Pope’s  indebtedness 
to  his  predecessors  in  his  translation  of  Homer,  inadequacies  which  raise 
the  general  problem  of  what  constitutes  a  parallel  or  indebtedness.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  Sherbo  looks  at  the  role  of 
Elijah  Fenton’s  work  on  Homer  in  Pope’s  translation,  and  in  a  masterly 
last  paragraph  sums  up  the  difficulties  facing  anyone  trying  to  discriminate 
parallels  given  a  tradition  of  translation  in  which  each  successive  translator 
looks  back  to  one  or  more  predecessors.  In  a  more  positive  vein  Kristoffer 
F.  Paulson  (PLL)  reveals  that  one  good  reason  for  Pope’s  inclusion  of  his 
Epistle  to  Arbuthnot  amongst  his  ‘occasional  verse  epistles’  instead  of 
amongst  his  Imitations  of  Horace  is  that  its  major  portraits  are  modelled 
on  lines  from  Rochester  and  Milton.  On  a  similar  tack  Brian  Hammond 
(N&Q)  finds  a  possible  source  for  the  opening  lines  of  the  second  epistle 
of  the  Essay  on  Man  in  Gay’s  Fable  XFIX,  ‘The  Man  and  the  Flea’  (Be 
humble,  learn  thyself  to  scan;/Know,  pride  was  never  made  for  man.) 

The  Rape  of  the  Lock  attracts  attention  from  two  writers  interested  in 
aspects  of  its  allusiveness.  Kent  Beyette  (SEL)  analyses  the  allusive  con¬ 
nection  between  the  Sylphs  and  Milton’s  angels  and  spirits,  particularly 
the  link  with  Comus  in  which  he  finds  a  source  for  Pope’s  belief  that 
‘chasteness  is  a  condition  of  the  spirit,  not  a  condition  of  the  body’.  In 
Beyette’s  eyes  these  allusions  are  a  key  both  to  Pope’s  moral  judgments 
generally  and  his  attitude  towards  Belinda  in  particular:  Belinda  ‘violates 
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the  true  character  of  woman.  Her  lapse  is  the  failure  to  be  “Mistress  of 
herself,  tho’  China  fall”  On  2  July  1  706  Pope  wrote  to  Walsh:  ‘A  mutual 
Commerce  makes  Poetry  flourish;  but  the  Poets  like  Merchants  shou’d 
repay  with  something  of  their  own  what  they  take  from  others;  not  like 
Pyrates  make  prize  of  all  they  meet’.  In  the  sort  of  article  we  have  come 
to  expect  from  Wolfgang  E.  H.  Rudat  (EA)  he  opines  that  the  something 
of  Pope’s  own  in  The  Rape  with  which  he  repays  his  debt  to  Virgil  provides 
a  ‘more  private  level  of  meaning’  on  which  Pope  wrote  to  sublimate  his 
sexual  problems.  Despite  himself  Rudat  gives  a  useful  account  of  Pope’s 
debt  to  Servius’s  commentary  on  Virgil,  but  he  is  on  the  whole  hamstrung 
by  psychoanalytic  prurience  and  his  love  affair  with  terminological  top¬ 
dressing.  Rudat’s  critical  prowess  approaches  self-parody  in  a  companion 
essay  on  allusions  to  Virgil  and  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  in  The  Rape 
(. Eighteenth-Century  Life).  According  to  the  classifications  of  different 
readers  and  versions  of  Rape  of  the  Lock  made  by  Murray  Cohen  ( ELH ) 
Rudat  would  be  an  allegorist  (more  precisely  a  ‘sexual  allegorist’):  Cohen 
believes  neither  the  allegorists’  version  nor  its  opposite,  the  literalists’ 
version  of  the  poem  ‘as  occasional  verse  of  socio-economic  illustration’, 
the  proper  one.  He  himself  proposes  a  reading  somewhere  between  the  two. 
With  an  eye  firmly  fixed  on  the  question  of  pessimism  in  The  Dunciad 
Donald  T.  Siebert  (ECS)  asks  how  seriously  Pope’s  dunces  should  be 
regarded  as  a  threat  to  civilisation,  how  much  Cibber  and  his  followers  are 
an  eighteenth-century  version  of  the  apostates.  Against  the  combined 
forces  of  Aubrey  Williams,  Tanner,  Russo,  Kenner  et  al.  he  argues  that 
Pope  consistently  laughs  at  the  dunces,  remaining  cool  and  ironically 
detached  and  not  appearing  to  take  them  at  all  seriously.  If  Dulness  is  ‘a 
force  inertly  strong’,  it  remains,  for  Siebert,  inert,  so  much  so  that  he 
holds  that  ‘the  primary  metaphor’  of  The  Dunciad  has  to  do  with  inert 
bodies  being  ‘manipulated  and  used  by  [the  satirist’s]  intelligence  and 
controlling  energy’,  often  so  as  to  laugh  at  themselves.  Pope’s  iconographic 
introduction  to  Dulness  in  the  frontispiece  to  The  Dunciad  is  treated  by 
Alan  T.  McKenzie  ( HLB ). 

Of  the  remaining  poets  Johnson  is  the  only  one  to  attract  much  atten¬ 
tion.  Howard  D.  Weinbrot  ( MP )  questions  the  idea  that  Johnson’s  London 
misses  Juvenal’s  ironic  treatment  of  the  country.  Johnson,  Weinbrot 
argues,  was  particularly  alive  to  irony  around  1738  and  unlikely  to  miss 
anything  ironic  in  his  Juvenalian  model.  Indeed  he  missed  nothing  because 
the  country  is  a  positive  norm  for  both  Juvenal  and  the  great  majority  of 
Johnson’s  contemporaries  and  predecessors.  Moody’s  argument  (RES, 
1971)  that  Johnson’s  revisions  show  him  making  the  country  scenes  of 
London  more  attractive  favours  Weinbrot’s  reading,  and  the  fact  that 
Johnson’s  subsequent  references  to  Juvenal’s  third  satire  betray  no  sense 
that  irony  was  intended  also  helps;  but  there  is  surprisingly  little  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  poem  itself  and  a  worrying  tendency  to  suppose  that  to  locate 
the  traditional  reading  of  Juvenal  is  also  to  locate  Johnson’s:  Just  as 
Boswell  images  Johnson’s  mind  as  a  ‘vast  amphitheatre’,  John  Hardy 
(EIC)  sees  it  as  marked  by  ‘the  capacity  to  be  embattled  against  itself’. 
This  embattledness  manifests  itself  in  the  works  in  tensions  where  they 
have  hitherto  been  unsuspected:  in  a  strong  strain  of  hope  (imaged  in  the 
fertile  Nile)  in  the  last  chapter  of  Rasselas  and  in  a  ‘searing  vision  of  the 
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world’  and  a  ‘deeply  threatened’  Johnson  at  the  end  of  The  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes.  On  a  less  tenuous  note  Cohn  J.  Horne  ( MP )  analyses  the 
roles  of  Swift  and  Marlborough  in  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 

D.  W.  Jefferson  (YES)  is  the  sole  taker  for  the  much  overlooked 
Churchill.  Though  he  admits  that  Churchill’s  satire  generally  lacks  ‘the 
memorable  confrontations  or  ludicrous  scenic  effects’  of  Dryden  and 
Pope,  he  marks  out  The  Prophecy  of  Famine:  A  Scots  Pastoral  as  an 
exception.  He  presents  it  as  a  poem  indebted  to  the  tradition  of  Dryden 
and  Pope  for  its  more  fantastic  and  grotesque  elements,  but  also  one 
which  departs  from  their  satiric  example  in  describing  a  ‘satirical  land¬ 
scape’  in  which  Churchill  negates  a  pleasing  landscape  (‘Far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  no  tree  was  seen, /Earth,  clad  in  russet,  scorn’d  the  lively 
green’).  Jefferson  tentatively  suggests  a  link  with  Dryden’s  Georgies  and 
believes  that  Crabbe,  too,  may  have  benefitted  from  Dryden’s  example. 
It  may  be  that  Churchill  figures  so  little  in  these  pages  because  critics 
continue  to  judge  him  in  terms  of  an  earlier  tradition:  he  may  need  the 
liberation  that  T.  E.  Blom  (ECS)  attempts  to  give  later  eighteenth-century 
poets  such  as  Shenstone,  Gray,  the  Warton  brothers,  Collins,  Goldsmith 
and  Cowper.  Blom  wishes  to  get  away  from  criticism  which  takes  as  its 
norms  the  earlier  eighteenth  century  and  Romantics.  Whereas  these 
periods  share  a  concern  with  the  reconciliation  and  synthesis  of  opposites, 
the  work  of  these  poets  shows  an  absence  of  such  concern,  not  because  of 
ineptitude  but  because  of  their  sense  of  inhabiting  a  context  of  ‘new 
thinking  which  was  contrary  to  traditionally  received  belief’.  Blom  argues 
that  their  art  expresses  their  response  to  the  dynamic  processes  involved  in 
great  change.  Gray’s  case  is  taken  up  more  particularly  by  George  T. 
Wright  (ELH)  who  juxtaposes  the  Elegy  with  Eliot’s  Four  Quartets,  whilst 
Collins  is  the  subject  of  two  notes.  James  Regina  and  Robert  Mahoney 
(N&Q)  describe  a  recently  discovered,  unattributed  reprinting  of  Collins’s 
‘How  sleep  the  Brave’  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1767.  Not  for  the  first 
time  the  poem  was  turned  to  a  fresh  purpose,  retitled  ‘A  Reflection  on  the 
Death  of  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock’.  Steve  J.  Van  Der  Weele  (PLL)  com¬ 
ments  on  Proverbs  8  and  the  Ode  on  the  Poetical  Character. 


3.  Prose 

There  is  much  less  of  a  general  nature  to  report  on  periodicals  this 
year.  Morris  Golden  (MLS)  deals  with  reviews  of  travel  books  and  mid- 
eighteenth-century  thought,  whilst  L.  E.  Horsley  (TSLL)  comments  on  the 
art  of  the  Queen  Anne  journalists.  The  latter  notes  that  the  effectiveness 
of  political  journalists  of  the  early  eighteenth  century  depended  in  large 
part  on  the  ‘character’  they  created  in  their  works:  it  had  to  be  one  which 
would  simultaneously  attract  and  convince.  Whereas  the  anonymous 
writers  could  afford  to  assume  and  drop  a  pose  as  the  occasion  demanded, 
a  regular  journalist  had  to  present  a  character  both  consistent  and  durable, 
and  one,  moreover,  in  keeping  with  his  actual  character.  Horsley  explores 
the  public  images  of  Defoe,  Tutchin,  and  Swift  (as  Mr  Review,  Mr  Observ- 
ator  and  Mr  Examiner)  and  the  attempts  to  discredit  them.  In  the  case  of 
Defoe  and  Tutchin  private  lives  were  ‘inextricably  associated  with  their 
journalistic  personalities’  whereas  Swift  preserved  a  more  guarded  relation- 
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ship  between  public  and  private  man.  Amongst  the  work  on  other  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  periodicals,  Simon  Varey  (EA)  describes  a  Gay  contribution 
to  The  Craftsman  and  Neil  Schaeffer  (ECS)  studies  Churchill’s  work  for 
the  North  Briton,  seeing  it  as  an  example  of  sophisticated  irony  interesting 
for  its  relation  to  the  development  of  the  reform  movement  as  well  as  the 
Churchill  biography.  For  Schaeffer  Churchill  is  more  a  poet  and  propagan¬ 
dist  than  a  philosopher  and  politician  (a  comparison  which  is  unwittingly 
full  of  Swiftian  ironies).  Robert  D.  Spector  ( N&Q )  describes  the  ineffective 
relations  between  Lord  Bute  and  Murphy’s  A uditor  and  Smollett’s  Briton. 
The  last  numbers  seem  to  Spector  to  typify  these  relations  for  neither 
author  appears  to  have  been  aware  that  the  publication  was  about  to 
terminate.  Finally,  Edward  William  Pitcher  (N&Q)  offers  some  emenda¬ 
tions  to  Melvin  Watson’s  checklist  of  eighteenth-century  magazine  serials. 

There  is  little  to  review  on  Steele  and  less  on  Addison.  Richard  H. 
Damners  (Eighteenth-Century  Life)  finds  a  shared  anti-Hobbesian  strain 
in  Steele’s  Christian  Hero  and  William  Ayloffe’s  The  Government  of  the 
Passions  According  to  the  Rule  of  Reason  and  Religion',  both  react  against 
‘Hobbes’s  degradation  of  human  nature  and  at  the  same  time  against  the 
Stoics’  exaltation  of  reason’.  A  new  Steele  letter  to  Harley  is  brought  to 
light  by  J.  A.  Downie  (Scriblerian).  Addison’s  sole  representative  is  Donald 
R.  Johnson  (MLS)  who  looks  at  A  Letter  from  Italy. 

Defoe  fares  better:  the  highlights  of  past  criticism  are  collected  together 
for  a  Twentieth-Century  Views  volume  edited  by  Max  Byrd26  ,  and  there  is 
no  shortage  of  new  periodical  work.  In  the  first  of  two  essays  concerned 
with  The  Shortest  Way  with  Dissenters,  Paul  K.  Alkon  (MP)  builds  on 
Miriam  Leranbaum’s  work  to  analyse  some  of  the  ways  that  glaring  intol¬ 
erance  is  made  so  appealing  as  to  entrap  the  reader,  who  might  later  be 
ashamed  at  his  response.  ‘At  great  personal  cost  Defoe  turned  [arguments 
designed  to  harden  the  heart]  around  to  catch  and  awaken  the  silenced 
Augustan  conscience’.  Alkon  charts  the  relationship  of  The  Shortest  Way 
to  contemporary  Anglican  sermons  and  its  reliance  on  metaphor  (unlike 
the  Modest  Proposal)  as  elements  in  its  ironic  intention.  The  second  paper 
is  also  concerned  with  Defoe’s  irony,  more  specifically,  with  contemporary 
reactions  to  it.  L.  S.  Horsley  (SEL)  praises  the  consistency  of  Defoe’s 
ironic  monologue,  and  is  especially  interesting  on  the  reaction  to  its  irony 
(‘an  Equivocal  and  Jesuitical  Evasion’,  as  one  commentator  put  it)  amongst 
those  who  believed  the  pamphlet  seditious.  The  first  of  J.  A.  Downie’s 
three  pieces  (RECTR)  on  Defoe’s  prose  is  also  concerned  with  anti-high- 
church  propaganda,  this  time  in  the  Review  and  directed  towards  the 
theatre.  In  PBS  A  Downie  presents  the  case  for  an  alternative  author  of 
A  Dialogue  betwixt  Whig  and  Tory  and  in  RES  he  comments  on  and  gives 
a  transcription  of  a  new  Defoe  manuscript  in  the  Harley  papers,  ‘Humanum 
est  Errare:  Mistakes  On  all  Sides,  Or,  An  Enquiry  into  the  Vulgar  Errors  of 
the  State’,  which  he  dates  as  either  1710  or  1714.  The  manuscript,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Downie,  bears  witness  to  both  ‘amazing  speed  and  lucidity  in 
composition.  .  .[and]  extraordinary  efficiency  and  fastidiousness  in  the 
actual  process  of  writing’.  Finally  on  Defoe,  as  a  part  of  his  editing  of  The 


26 Daniel  Defoe:  A  Collection  of  Critical  Essays,  ed.  by  Max  Byrd.  Englewood 
Cliffs,  Calif:  Prentice-Hall.  pp.  177. 
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Family  Instructor  and  The  Political  History  of  the  Devil  for  a  projected 
Works  (U.C.L.A.  and  Southern  Illinois  University  Press)  Irving  N.  Rothman 
(N&Q)  supplies  a  census  of  holdings  in  a  very  large  number  of  libraries 
throughout  the  world.  There  is  no  let-up  in  the  increasing  interest  in 
Mandeville.  What  sounds  to  be  a  very  useful  collection  of  essays,  Mandeville 
Studies,  edited  by  Irwin  Brimer27  ,  has  not  been  made  available  for  review, 
but  there  is  no  shortage  of  work  in  the  periodicals.  Bernard  Fabian  s 
account2  of  the  fortunes  of  English  literature  in  eighteenth-century 
Germany  has  a  companion  in  his  study  of  Mandeville’s  reception. 
Mandeville  was  first  read  in  Germany  in  ‘a  non-literary  context  of  mainly 
theological  controversy’  and  not  until  the  new  literary  context  of  the 
seventeen-sixties  and  a  final  translation  into  German  did  he  appeal  to  the 
man  of  letters  as  well  as  the  academic.  What  status  he  had  amongst  the 
Germans  was  as  a  social  thinker,  Kant  ranking  him  alongside  Montaigne, 
Epicurus  and  Hutcheson.  Fabian’s  paper  was  delivered  to  the  Fourth 
International  Congress  on  the  Enlightenment:  the  Congress  was  something 
of  a  jamboree  for  those  working  on  Mandeville.  H.  T.  Dickinson4  con¬ 
tributed  a  fine  paper  on  Mandeville’s  politics,  Ellen  Ross11  examines 
Mandeville  in  the  context  of  the  French  debate  on  luxury  and  Philip 
Pinkus12  explored  the  paradox  of  ‘Private  Vices,  Publick  Benefits’. 
Dickinson  emphasizes  the  complexity,  and  often  originality,  of  Mandeville’s 
thought:  it  is  this  complexity  that  made  Mandeville  too  detached  and 
disinterested  to  align  himself  with  any  one  party  or  ideology.  And  yet, 
Dickinson  argues,  there  are  distinct  Whig  sympathies.  Dickinson  investigates 
Mandeville’s  part  in  the  Court-Country  debate  on  corruption  and  his 
observations  on  the  origin  and  development  of  civil  society;  Mandeville 
emerges  as  ‘an  independent  Whig’,  not  a  declared  supporter  of  Walpole  but 
in  disagreement  with  much  of  the  criticism  of  the  Country  faction,  attached 
to  the  status  quo  in  some  respects  (on  the  question  of  luxury,  for  example) 
but  not  in  others  (as  his  advocacy  of  religious  toleration).  It  is  an  index  of 
the  degree  of  his  independence  that  Dickinson  should  find  the  closest 
point  of  comparison  in  David  Hume.  Ellen  Ross  proposes  that  because  the 
term  ‘luxury’  belonged  to  both  the  moral  and  economic  vocabulary  of 
Mandeville’s  time  it  became  a  focus  for  the  clash  of  moral,  social  and 
political  attitudes  in  a  period  of  anxiety  about  change.  Miss  Ross’s  Mande¬ 
ville  is  squarely  on  the  side  of  the  political  innovators  who  saw  luxury  as  a 
natural  and  desirable  part  of  social  life;  as  such  he  became,  she  argues,  a 
key  figure  in  the  French  debate  on  luxury.  She  stresses  Mandeville’s 
conviction  that  vague  politics  were  no  substitute  for  accurate  observation 
and  realistic  acceptance  of  human  nature,  but  emphasizes,  too,  Mandeville’s 
relative  optimism  for  man,  an  optimism  which  grows  out  of  a  trust  in  ‘the 
wonderful  Power  of  Political  Wisdom,  by  the  help  of  which  so  beautiful  a 
Machine  is  rais’d  from  the  most  contemptible  Branches’.  Pinkus’s  concerns 
are  more  straightforwardly  literary  critical.  He  presents  much  the  same 
man  as  Dickinson  and  Ross,  aware  that  the  business  ethic  was  a  ‘license  for 
vice’  and  yet  necessary  for  a  civilized  society  so  that  the  corruption  which 
appalled  Swift  seemed  to  him  to  be  at  the  base  of  a  flourishing  economy; 


27 Mandeville  Studies:  New  Explorations  in  the  Art  and  Thought  of  Dr.  Bernard 
Mandeville  (1670-1  733),  ed.  by  Irwin  Primer.  The  Hague:  Nighoff.  pp.  xiv  +  223. 
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but  the  focus  of  Pinkus’s  paper  is  on  Mandeville’s  presentation  of  his 
paradox.  Private  vices  and  public  virtue  are  also  the  concern  of  M.  M. 
Goldsmith  {ECS)  who  gives  an  account  of  both  the  ideology  of  public 
virtue  and  the  campaign  against  private  vice,  centring  on  Steele’s  Isaac 
Bickerstaff  as  typical  of  those  who  combined  an  opposition  to  private  vice 
with  a  concern  for  public  virtue.  Mandeville’s  ideas  seem  to  Goldsmith  to 
be  a  specific  reaction  against  Bickerstaff’s  ideology,  a  reaction  which  led 
to  the  foundation  of  a  ‘new  functional  and  utilitarian  theory  of  society’. 
Like  Ross  and  Pinkus  Robert  W.  Uphaus  ( PLL )  sees  Mandeville’s  empiricism 
as  central  to  his  art,  but  in  Uphaus ’s  eyes  he  uses  it  less  as  a  satirist  and 
more  as  a  behavioural  psychologist  in  the  Skinner  mould.  The  uneasiness 
felt  by  Uphaus’s  hypothetical  reader  is  less  the  result  of  Pinkus’s  unresolved 
paradox  and  more  the  reaction  to  ‘an  unwelcome  picture  of  human 
behaviour’.  The  latest  Mandeville  Facsimile  to  appear  is  A  Treatise  of  the 
Hypochondriack  and  Hysterick  Diseases  reprinted  from  the  second  edition 
(1730)  and  introduced  by  Stephen  H.  Good28.  M.  M.  Goldsmith  ( N&Q ) 
reports  on  a  mispunctuation  in  a  bookseller’s  advertisement  in  Spectator 
346  which  might  have  misled  the  incautious  to  suppose  that  there  are  two 
more  works  by  Mandeville.  For  those  concerned  with  abnormal  psychology 
in  the  period  Mandeville’s  Treatise  has  a  companion  in  George  Cheyne’s 
The  English  Malady ,  a  facsimile  of  which  is  introduced  by  Eric  T.  Carlson29  . 

It  is  not  often  that  Arbuthnot’s  work  figures  in  these  pages,  but  1976 
brought  the  publication  of  two  editions  of  The  History  of  John  Bull.  The 
Clarendon  edition  by  Alan  W.  Bower  and  Robert  A.  Erickson30  will 
deservedly  become  standard.  Though  its  heavy  apparatus  is  daunting  and 
not  always  necessary  (the  text  occupies  only  about  two-fifths  of  the 
edition),  it  is  undeniably  better  with  a  work  so  densely  allusive  to  err  on 
the  side  of  over-commentary.  The  other  edition  is  a  bilingual  French 
edition  edited  by  Claude  Bruneteau31,  which  despite  the  Clarendon 
edition  will  be  found  useful  for  its  introduction. 

Gulliveriana  VI32  comprises  six  parts  in  three  volumes:  ‘Critiques’, 
‘Works  attributed  to  Lemuel  Gulliver’,  ‘Works  attributed  to  Martin  Gulliver’. 
‘Lilliputian  and  Brobdingnagian  Verse’,  ‘Lilliputiana  for  Children’  and 
‘Other  Allusions  to  Gullivers  Travels’.  Though  many  of  the  pieces  repre¬ 
sented  are  ephemeral,  they  are  edited  with  judicious  scholarship  by  Jeanne 
K.  Welcher  and  George  E.  Bush.  As  a  companion  to  the  fifth  part  of 
Gulliveriana  VI  there  is  Heinz  Kosok’s  account  of  German  editions  and 


28  A  Treatise  of  the  Hypochondriack  and  Hysterick  Diseases,  2nd  edition,  London 
1730,  by  Bernard  Mandeville,  introduced  by  Stephen  H.  Good.  Scholars’  Facsimiles 
and  Reprints,  pp.  203. 

29  The  English  Malady;  or  A  Treatise  of  Nervous  Diseases  of  all  Kinds,  as  Spleen, 
Vapours,  Lowness  of  Spirits,  Hypochondriacal  and  Hysterical  Distempers,  etc,  by 
George  Cheyne,  introduced  by  Eric  T.  Carlson.  Scholars’  Facsimiles  and  Reprints. 

pp. 221. 

30  John  Arbuthnot:  The  History  of  John  Bull,  ed.  by  Alan  W.  Bower  and  Robert 
A.  Erickson.  Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press,  pp.  431. 

31  L’Histoire  de  John  Bull;  The  History  of  John  Bull,  by  John  Arbuthnot,  ed.  by 
Claude  Bruneteau.  Paris:  Aubier  Montaigne,  pp.  351. 

32 Gulliveriana  VI:  Critiques  of  Gulliver’s  Travels  and  Allusions  Thereto,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Jeanne  K.  Welcher  and  George  E.  Bush,  Jr.  3  volumes.  Scholars’  Facsimiles 
and  Reprints.  Not  paginated. 
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adaptations  of  Gulliver’s  Travels  published  for  children  between  1913  and 
1 97 1 33 .  Kosok’s  tale  is  a  sorry  one,  of  mangled  and  truncated  versions. 
Another  complementary  book  is  volume  four  of  Irish  Writings  from  the 
Age  of  Swift 34  which  gives  a  splendidly  prepared  text  of  Archbishop 
King’s  ‘Sermon  on  Predestination’.  King’s  sermon  exhibits  a  rational 
scepticism  not  unlike  Swift’s.  To  this  should  be  added  The  English  Sermon 
II:  1 650-1  75 035  ,  edited  by  C.  H.  Sisson,  which  contains  Swift’s  sermons 
‘On  Brotherly  Love’,  ‘Doing  Good’,  and  ‘On  Mutual  Subjection’  as  well  as 
pieces  by  Atterbury,  Butler,  Berkeley  and  others.  These  are  works  for  the 
initiated  and  relatively  initiated:  for  the  new  reader  there  is  a  fresh  ‘Writers 
and  their  Work’  pamphlet  on  Swift  from  Norman  Jeffares36  to  replace 
Middleton  Murry’s  1955  pamphlet.  In  place  of  Murry’s  Swift,  nauseated 
by  humanity,  Jeffares  puts  a  modern  liberal:  the  truth  may  he  between 
the  two,  but  Jeffares  is  much  more  rehable  than  Murry  (if  less  entertaining). 

Apart  from  C.  P.  Daw’s  (S criblerian)  redating  of  Swift’s  Hints  towards 
an  Essay  on  Conversation  (1708),  Martin  W.  Maner’s  remarks  ( PBSA )  on 
John  Nichols  at  work  editing  Swift  and  C.  L.  McKelvie’s  description 
( Hermathena )  of  Swift  holdings  in  the  Armagh  Pubhc  Library  (which 
include  a  large-paper  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Gulliver’s  Travels  [Teerink 
289,  ‘A’  edition]  with  manuscript  corrections  in  Swift’s  hand),  the  papers 
on  Swift  are  wholly  critical.  George  Falle  ( UTQ )  finds  divinity  in  the 
secular  works  and  wit  in  the  sermons.  In  the  reconcihation  of  wit  and 
divinity  in  the  Tale  and  Gulliver’s  Travels  Falle  sees  Swift  perceiving 
‘Christianity  as  containing  the  human  comedy’.  More  interesting  is  Irene 
Samuel’s  careful  dehneation  ( SP )  of  Swift’s  relationship  to  Plato.  From 
Swift’s  seal  to  the  frequent  explicit  tributes  to  Plato  and  Socrates  scatter¬ 
ed  throughout  Swift’s  writings  there  is  strong  evidence  of  Swift’s  regard. 
Miss  Samuel  collects  and  interprets  the  evidence,  commenting  on  Plato’s 
importance  to  Swift’s  political  thinking  and  the  difficulties  that  his  relation 
to  Christianity  caused  Swift.  The  highest  tribute  Swift  pays  Plato,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Miss  Samuel,  lies  in  his  allocation  of  Socratic  sentiments  on  know¬ 
ledge,  opinion,  conjecture,  and  the  senselessness  of  philosophical  systems 
to  ‘that  paradigm  of  reasonable  good  sense,  Gulliver’s  Houyhnhnm  master’. 
This  is  a  timely  blow  against  the  current  tendency  to  dwell  on  the  ridicu¬ 
lousness  of  the  Houyhnhnms,a  blow  backed  by  sound  scholarship. 

Several  papers  deal  with  less  popular  parts  of  the  Swift  oeuvres.  Mary 
F.  Robertson  (MP)  tries  to  move  discussion  of  Swift’s  Argument  against 
Christianity  away  from  thinking  in  terms  of  a  persona  and  towards  seeing 
it  as  an  exhibition  of  how  to  confront  ‘unbelievers’  by  apparently  adopting 
their  position.  The  Argument,  that  is,  is  not  in  Miss  Robertson’s  view 
addressed  to  the  ‘unbelievers’  but  to  a  sympathetic  audience.  Swift’s 
Polite  Conversation  is  the  focus  of  Anne  Cline  Kelly’s  efforts  (SP).  Miss 

33Lemeul  Gulliver  deutsche  Kinder:  Weltliteratur  als  Jugendbush,  by  Heinz 
Kosok.  Wuppertaler  Hochschulreden,  No.  8.  Wuppertal:  Peter  Hammer,  pp.  28. 

3 4 Irish  Writings  from  the  Age  of  Swift,  volume  IV:  Archbishop  King’s  ‘Sermon 
on  Predestination’,  ed.  by  Andrew  Carpenter  and  introduced  by  David  Berman. 
Dublin:  Cadenus.  pp.  98. 

35  The  English  Sermon.  Volume  II:  1650-1750,  ed.  by  C.  H.  Sisson.  Carcanet. 
pp.  358. 

36 Jonathan  Swift,  by  A.  Norman  Jeffares.  Longman,  pp.  56. 
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Kelly  finds  it  carefully  wrought  and  serious  satire  designed  to  parody  the 
recipes  for  conversation  offered  in  some  courtesy  Literature.  This  parody 
has  the  effect  of  satirizing  the  anti-social  and  irrational  forces  which  such 
formulae  epitomize,  as  distinct  from  the  better  courtesy  literature  which 
promoted  the  humanistic  ideal  of  conversation.  W.  B.  Carnochan  (YES) 
sees  Swift  as  a  proverb-collector  of  long  standing,  like  Simon  Wagstaff: 
Swift  ‘respected  proverbs  as  a  dying  form’,  as  a  part  of  the  lost  linguistic 
territory  he  attempts  to  regain  in  much  of  his  prose.  Dating  the  origins  of 
Polite  Conversation  in  1700-01 ,  in  the  years  just  before  he  published  the 
Tale,  Carnochan  holds  that  the  Tale  and  Battle  of  the  Books  share  an 
interest  in  proverbs ;  they  are  ‘an  anatomy  of  the  proverbial  and  the  polite’. 

Like  Irene  Simon,  David  Nokes  ( EIC )  offers  a  needed  reminder  that 
Swift  ought  not  to  be  moulded  into  the  modern  liberal  image.  It  may  be 
true  that  in  A  Modest  Proposal  Swift  challenges  us  ‘to  register  our  own 
humanity  by  supplying  those  humane  qualities  which  his  rhetorical  and 
logical  formulae  deliberately  leave  out  of  account’,  but  Nokes  stresses  that 
in  so  responding  modem  positives  should  not  be  confused  with  Swift’s. 
Swift’s  own  sermons,  for  example,  present  poverty  as  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  sinfulness.  The  only  other  paper  on  Modest  Proposal,  by 
Robert  F.  Willson  (BSUF)  is  a  curious  affair:  its  argument  that  the  persona 
is  ‘an  archetypal  absentee  landlord’  whose  sins  run  to  a  cannibalistic 
fetish  is  either  a  parody  of,  or  simply  bad,  persona  criticism.  On  A  Tale  of 
a  Tub  Marjorie  Beam  ( UTQ )  works,  inconclusively,  on  parallels  with 
Hamlet  and  William  Koon  (Style)  demonstrates  that  in  the  Tale  ‘corrupt 
English  has  every  connection  to  a  misunderstanding,  or  a  lack  of  willing¬ 
ness  to  understand,  Divine  Law’. 

Cohn  McKelvie’s  research  in  the  Armagh  Public  library  contributes  to 
his  modern  edition  of  Gulliver’s  Travels 37  in  an  odd  way.  He  gives  neither 
the  1726  text  with  corrections  nor  the  revised  1735  text  but  a  curious 
amalgam  of  the  1735  Faulkner  text  with  the  Armagh  corrections.  Those 
wanting  a  1726  text  with  the  annotations  and  marginalia  ought  to  consult 
the  facsimile  of  the  1726  edition  published  by  Scholars’  Facsimiles  and 
Reprints  and  introduced  by  McKelvie38  ;  but  Swift’s  final  thoughts  still 
seem  to  be  represented  by  the  revised  1735  edition.  In  the  periodicals, 
Philip  Harth  (MP)  focuses  on  Book  1  of  Gulliver’s  Travels  and  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  it  is  a  political  allegory  in  the  mode  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel. 
He  has  the  support  of  eighteenth-  and  niqeteenth-century  critics  for  his 
contention  that  the  first  book  is  simply  allusive,  but  his  terms  are  mislead¬ 
ing.  He  claims  to  be  abandoning  an  allegorical  reading  but  is  in  fact  only 
abandoning  a  particularized  political  allegory:  Book  1  remains  ‘a  devastat¬ 
ing  picture  of  man  in  his  political  dimension’.  On  Book  III  Roberta  S. 
Borkat  (DUJ)  argues  that  Swift’s  Struldbruggs  represent  the  modernist 
belief  in  ‘universal  maturing  man  exempt  from  old  age  and  declining 
powers’.  As  such  they  provide  a  retort  to  the  modernist  pride  in  progress. 
Finally,  there  are  two  papers  on  Book  IV  by  Anne  Cline  Kelly  (PM LA) 


37 Gulliver’s  Travels ,  by  Jonathan  Swift,  ed.  by  Colin  McKelvie.  Belfast:  Apple- 
tree.  pp.  266. 

38  Gulliver’s  Travels,  London  1726,  by  Jonathan  Swift,  introduced  by  Cohn 
McKelvie.  Scholars’  Facsimiles  and  Reprints,  pp.  2  53. 
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and  Douglas  H.  White  (MP).  Miss  Kelly  argues  that  Swift  was  aware  that 
the  term  ‘slavery’  was  ambivalent,  referring  either  to  innate  or  accidental 
servility.  In  consistently  asserting  the  Irish  to  be  ‘slaves’,  in  ‘slavery’  to 
England,  Swift  meant  to  suggest  that  their  servility,  originally  the  result  of 
political  and  economic  repression,  might,  if  allowed  to  persist,  become  an 
intrinsic  part  of  the  Irish  national  character.  Miss  Kelly  finds  the  slavery  of 
the  Yahoos  equally  ambivalent.  There  is  evidence,  she  suggests,  that  they 
were  as  rational  as  Gulliver  when  they  arrived  in  Houyhnhnmland ;  and  in 
Gulliver  himself  she  finds  a  depiction  of  the  psychology  of  enslavement. 
Douglas  White  supplies  a  context  for  Crane’s  approach  to  Gulliver’s  Travels 
in  the  form  of  an  account  of  the  debate  about  natural  religion.  Swift’s 
attack  on  man  as  a  rational  animal  was,  for  White,  an  attack  on  deism. 

Two  editions  make  parts  of  Boswell  more  available.  Charles  Fifer  has 
edited  some  268  letters  from  the  correspondence  of  Boswell  with  members 
of  The  Club39 ,  more  than  eighty  of  them  by  Boswell  himself.  The  letters, 
covering  the  period  1755  to  1796,  include  the  extant  correspondence  with 
Reynolds,  Goldsmith  and  Percy,  and  the  edition  as  a  whole  is  exhaustively 
annotated  with  a  full  index  and  a  brief  biographies.  The  more  extensive 
correspondence  with  Johnson,  Garrick,  Burke  and  others  is  to  appear 
separately.  On  a  much  smaller  scale  David  W.  Tarbet  introduces  Boswell’s 
A  View-  of  the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  1759,  published  anonymously  in  1760, 
for  the  Augustan  Reprint  Society40 .  Boswell  was  in  lodgings  in  Glasgow 
when  he  published  A  View  and,  as  David  Daiches  puts  it  ( James  Boswell 
and  his  World )41  ‘in  theatre-less  Glasgow  Boswell  was  clearly  dwelling 
nostalgically  on  the  delights  of  the  Edinburgh  stage’.  Despite  the  flutters 
in  Boswellian  dove-cotes  caused  by  the  frontispiece  to  Daiches’  book 
(Lawrence’s  caricature  of  Boswell),  the  volume’s  interlocking  text  and 
illustration  succeed  in  conveying  a  rich  contexture  for  Boswell’s  life  and 
work.  In  the  periodicals  there  are  three  papers  on  Boswell.  A.  G.  Woodward 
(ESA)  documents  the  emergence  of  the  self  in  Boswell’s  Journals;  Samuel 
J.  Rogal  ( RS )  comments  on  Boswell’s  scheme  of  living  in  London  on  six 
shillings  a  day  and  David  E.  Schwalm  ( TSLL )  tries  to  explain  the  paradox 
that  whilst  Boswell’s  Life  is  regarded  by  many  as  one  of  the  ‘great’  pieces 
of  English  prose,  Boswell  is  not  ranked  as  a  ‘great’  writer.  Schwalm  finds 
the  explanation  in  the  fact  that  Boswell’s  characteristic  rhetoric,  wholly 
geared  to  the  truthful  portrayal  of  Johnson,  runs  counter  to  our  normal 
expectations  of  how  it  is  that  an  author  presents  himself.  Boswell,  he 
argues,  consistently  directs  attention  away  from  his  artistry.  It  is  odd  that 
Schwalm  should  not  take  into  account  the  objections  to  Boswell’s  trust¬ 
worthiness  raised  by  Donald  Greene  et  al.,  which  have  a  crucial  bearing 
on  his  thesis. 

1976  marked  the  publication  of  another  fine  contribution  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  Johnson  the  man  by  John  Wain42.  Wain  has  selected  a  series 

39  The  Correspondence  of  James  Boswell  with  Certain  Members  of  The  Club,  ed. 
by  Charles  Fifer.  Heinemann.  pp.  342. 

40 A  View  of  the  Edinburgh  Theatre  during  the  Summer  Season  1  759  (1  760),  by 
James  Boswell,  introduced  by  David  W.  Tarbet.  Augustan  Reprint  Society  No.  179. 
U.  of  California  P.  pp.  50. 

41  James  Boswell  and  His  World,  by  David  Daiches.  Thames  and  Hudson,  pp.  128. 

42  Johnson  on  Johnson,  A  Selection  of  the  personal  and  autobiographical  writings 
of  Samuel  Johnson,  selected,  with  an  introduction  and  commentary  by  John  Wain. 
Dent.  pp.  xxiv  +  247. 
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of  passages  of  Johnson  on  himself  (augmented  by  snippets  of  Boswell  and 
Mrs  Piozzi)  arranged  chronologically  and  designed  to  illuminate  the  real 
Johnson.  As  one  would  expect  the  Johnson  whom  Wain  depicts  is  very 
much  the  Johnson  of  his  biography.  Wain’s  introduction  provides  a  useful 
account  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  different  sorts  of  evidence  present¬ 
ed  by  the  material  of  the  selection,  and  the  selection  itself  is  given  con¬ 
tinuity  by  passages  of  commentary.  Equally  valuable  is  Thomas  M.  Curley’s 
Samuel  Johnson  and  the  Age  of  Travel 43 .  Curley  documents  Johnson’s 
Georgian  enthusiasm  for  travel,  his  actual  travelling  and  the  effects  they 
had  on  his  life  and  writings  more  generally.  For  much  of  Curley’s  deline¬ 
ation  of  Johnson’s  time  as  ‘an  age  of  travel’,  his  account  of  Johnson’s 
knowledge  of  travel  literature  and  the  travels  themselves,  the  material  is 
not  new  but  the  freshness  of  insight  is.  This  insight  springs  from  his  sense 
of  travel  as  ‘a  central  vehicle  and  symbol  of  intellectual  growth  in 
[Johnson’s]  life,  his  morality  and  his  society’.  Curley’s  sympathetic 
scholarship  reveals  Johnson’s  accounts  of  actual  travel  shading  into  ‘a 
symbolic  journey  of  life  and  human  growth  in  the  disillusioning  realities 
of  the  world’.  In  SBHT  Curley  is  concerned  in  much  the  same  way  with 
A  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland  and  the  ‘geographical 
revolution’. 

If  Curley  stresses  the  human  importance  of  the  physical  and  metaphori¬ 
cal  journey  for  Johnson,  Damrosch’s  The  Uses  of  Johnson  s  Criticism 44 
emphasizes  the  practical  importance  of  Johnson’s  criticism.  He  engaged  in 
criticism  not  to  establish  a  ‘formal  poetics’  but  ‘a  way  of  reading  ,  and 
Damrosch  explores  that  ‘way  of  reading’,  Johnson’s  judgments  of  particular 
works  and  authors  and  more  generally  what  the  criticism  takes  to  be  the 
relation  between  literature  and  life.  The  book  is  evenly  balanced  between 
a  general  and  a  particular  focus:  on  the  one  hand  he  looks  at  Johnson  s 
view  of  the  role  of  the  common  reader  and  his  approach  to  the  pastoral 
and  epic,  and  on  the  other  he  concentrates  on  Johnson’s  critical  example 
in  his  Shakespeare  and  the  Lives.  What  sounds  like  a  companion  study  in 
Clarence  Tracy’s  Johnson  and  the  Common  Reader 45  has  not  been  made 
available  for  review;  nor  has  Helen  Lx>uise  McGuffie  s  Samuel  Johnson  in 
the  British  Press,  1749-1784:  A  Chronological  Checklist*6  . 

Amongst  the  papers  of  general  interest  on  Johnson  Richard  E.  Brantley 
(ECS)  discusses  Johnson’s  Wesleyan  connections  whilst  Ruth  K.  McClure 
(RES)  describes  Johnson’s  criticism  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  and  its 
consequences.  The  latter  is  particularly  interesting.  Miss  McClure  notes 
that  Johnson’s  reply  to  Jonas  Hanway  s  reaction  to  Johnson  s  disparaging 
remarks  did  not  simply  have  to  do  with  his  inability  to  refuse  the  sport 
Hanway  offered  but  was  prompted  in  part  by  the  threat  of  a  lawsuit  for 
libel.  Johnson’s  reply  reveals  him  careful  to  cover  the  possible  charge  of 
malice  which  would  have  constituted  a  part  of  any  libel  proceedings, 
though  there  were  good  grounds  for  Johnson  s  complaints.  The  larger 


43 Samuel  Johnson  and  the  Age  of  Travel,  by  Thomas  M.  Curley.  U.  of  Georgia  P. 

PP  44  The  Uses  of  Johnson’s  Criticism,  by  Leopold  Damrosch,  Jr.  U.  of  Virginia  P. 

PP  ^Johnson  and  the  Common  Reader,  by  Clarence  Tracy.  McMaster  U.P.  pp.  20 
4 6  Samuel  Johnson  and  the  British  Press,  1749-1784:  A  Chronological  Checklist, 


by  Helen  Louise  McGuffie.  Garland,  pp.  348. 
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complaints  about  the  evils  of  city  dwelling  in  London  seem  to  Arthur 
Weitzman47  to  belong  to  a  young  anti-urbanist  who  metamorphosed  with 
maturity  (and  recognition)  into  a  philurbanist.  Weitzman  believes  that 
Johnson  developed  a  ‘sophisticated  appreciation  of  what  the  city  meant 
in  national  life’  and  he  places  his  favourable  comments  on  the  city  in  a 
context  of  debate  about  urbanism  so  that  they  become  ‘reactions  to  the 
mounting  attacks  on  urban  life  that  mark  his  era’.  Johnson’s  contributions, 
and  the  contributions  of  his  intimate,  John  Hawkesworth,  to  The  Gentle¬ 
man  ’s  Magazine  are  assessed  by  John  L.  Abbott4. 

Writing  of  Johnson’s  text  of  King  Lear  Shirley  White  Johnston  (YES) 
renews  Arthur  Sherbo’s  exhortation  that  a  sampling  of  the  notes  to 
Johnson’s  Shakespeare  can  lead  to  critical  misjudgment  and  urges,  like 
Sherbo,  that  attention  be  given  to  the  edition  as  a  whole.  Such  attention 
leads  Miss  Johnston  to  differ  from  modern  views  of  Johnson’s  text. 
Whereas  W.  K.  Wimsatt  found  it  ‘uneven,  capricious,  often  notably  defic¬ 
ient’,  Miss  Johnston  judges  that  although  Steevens  and  Capell  collated 
earlier  editions  more  thoroughly  they  lacked  Johnson’s  grasp  of  the  whole 
task.  In  Miss  Johnston’s  estimation,  Johnson  produced  the  most  meticulous 
text  that  had  so  far  appeared,  working  on  principles  at  times  surprisingly 
close  to  the  modern.  Johnson  the  critic  as  depicted  in  Mark  W.  Booth’s 
view  of  the  Lives  (SEL)  is  less  modern.  Booth  examines  ‘specific  expres¬ 
sions  of  [critical]  praise  and  blame,  and  the  patterns  into  which  these 
expressions  fall’  in  the  Lives  to  illuminate  the  critical  role  that  Johnson 
took  upon  himself  at  the  end  of  his  career.  Concentrating  on  the  ‘Life  of 
Roscommon’  he  finds  that  Johnson  is  primarily  interested  in  evaluating 
rather  than  describing,  asserting  rather  than  exploring  the  grounds  for 
credit:  ‘of  the  romantic  idea  that  the  critic  must  display  the  special  nature 
of  the  work  of  art,  for  its  own  special  sort  of  appreciation,  there  is  almost 
none’.  In  the  two  remaining  pieces  on  the  Lives  Paul  Hanchock  ( MP )  goes 
in  search  of  a  source  for  the  structure  of  the  Lives,  whilst  Colin  J.  Horne 
(RES)  relishes  the  ironically  allusive  method  employed  by  Johnson  in 
rebuking  the  intemperance  of  spirit  displayed  in  Pope’s  writings.  On 
Rasselas  there  are  two  papers,  by  Richard  B.  Schwartz  (MP)  and  Gwin  J. 
Kolb  (MP),  both  on  Chapter  22  and  the  philosophy  of  nature.  Kolb’s  is 
especially  worthy  of  note,  as  a  contribution  to  the  problem  of  Johnson’s 
relation  to  Rousseau.  Kolb  arbitrates  between  the  opposed  views  of  the 
relationship,  pointing  out  that  Johnson  gave  no  hint  that  he  was  ‘glancing 
at’  Rousseau,  that  Boswell  never  entertained  any  idea  that  Rousseau  might 
be  connected  with  Rasselas  and  that  no  contemporary  review  alludes  to 
Rousseau,  the  first  mention  of  Rousseau  in  this  context  being  1880. 
Juxtaposing  Sewall’s  parallel  passages  from  Johnson  and  Rousseau  with 
parallels  between  Johnson  and  other  authors,  Kolb  concludes  that  ‘the 
ingredients  from  which  Johnson  distilled  the  conversation  must  be  sought 
not  in  the  works  of  a  single  person  but  rather  in  the  pronouncements  of 
heterogeneous  writers’. 

Goldsmith’s  Citizen  of  the  World  remains  a  very  underestimated  work: 
Wayne  C.  Booth  (MP)  regards  it  as  a  challenge  to  modern  criticism.  As 

47  Aeolian  Harps:  Essays  on  Literature  in  Honour  of  Maurice  Browning  Cramer 
ed.  by  D.  G.  and  D.  C.  Fricke.  Bowling  Green  U.P.  pp.  284. 
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earlier  writers  recognized,  its  attraction  is  primarily  sequential,  but  modern 
criticism  is  predisposed  to  search  for  ‘organic  unity’.  Booth  argues  that  to 
look  for  intrinsic  harmonies  is  to  obscure  both  the  variety  of  appeal  of  the 
essays  and  Goldsmith’s  mode  of  self -portraiture.  Thomas  Percy’s  experience 
of  Goldsmith  is  made  more  generally  available  in  a  well  annotated  edition 
of  Percy’s  Life  of  Dr.  Oliver  Goldsmith  by  Richard  L.  Harp48 .  More 
precisely,  we  get  that  experience  of  Goldsmith  which  Percy  felt  it  proper 
to  present  in  his  generalized  and  exemplary  biography.  Goldsmith  finds  a 
more  modern  biographer  in  Munro  MacLennan,  the  secret  of  whose  The 
Secret  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  is  Goldsmith’s  colourblindness49.  Finally  in 
this  section ,  Gibbon  is  honoured  by  a  special  issue  of  Daedalus  and  Bernard 
Fabian  introduces  a  facsimile  of  two  versions  of  Robert  Wood’s  An  Essay 
on  the  Original  Genius  of  Homer  (17 69  and  1 7 7 5 )5 0  . 


4.  Novel 

Although  Susan  G.  Auty’s  The  Comic  Spirit  of  Eighteenth-Century 
Novels5 1  (1 975)  is  still  not  available  for  review,  two  other  books  of  general 
interest  have  come  to  hand.  Gary  Kelly’s  The  English  Jacobin  Novel 
1780-181552  represents  an  attempt  to  rescue  Robert  Bage,  Elizabeth 
Inchbald,  Thomas  Holcroft  and  William  Godwin  from  the  relative  oblivion 
they  occupy  in  critical  opinion.  By  providing  a  historical  context  for  the 
Jacobin  novel  Kelly  hopes  to  bring  out  the  imaginative  impulsion  of  the 
four  novelists  as  they  developed  their  inherited  eighteenth-century  novel 
tradition  towards  the  nineteenth  century.  He  is  especially  penetrating 
when  dealing  with  technique  in  the  novels,  demonstrating  that  certain 
aspects  of  the  Jacobin  novelists’  belief  made  technique  more  than  a 
matter  of  planning  and  ornamentation.  Their  ‘doctrine  of  necessity’,  for 
example,  the  notion  that  ‘the  characters  of  men  originate  in  their  external 
circumstances’,  had  a  profound  effect  on  the  technique  of  the  novels, 
making  them  ‘philosophical’  in  both  content  and  form.  It  should  not  be 
supposed  from  this  brief  summary  that  Kelly  moulds  the  four  writers  into 
one  Jacobin  novelist:  his  separate  chapters  on  the  writers  both  preserve  a 
continuity  of  interest  and  endeavour  and  elucidate  the  characteristics  of 
each  novelist.  The  English  Jacobin  Novel  is  all  the  more  enjoyable  for 
being  unexpected:  it  does  not  spring  from  a  vogue,  unlike  Patricia  Meyer 
Spacks’s  Imagining  a  Self:  Autobiography  and  Novel  in  Eighteenth-Century 
England53 .  Yet  Miss  Spacks’s  delineation  of  the  period’s  interest  in  prob- 


48  Thomas  Percy's  Life  of  Dr.  Oliver  Goldsmith,  ed.  by  Richard  L.  Harp.  Salzburg 
Studies  in  English  Literature:  Romantic  Reassessment  52.  Institut  fur  Englische 
Sprache  und  Literature.  Universitat  Salzburg,  pp.  xxviii  +  205. 

49  The  Secret  of  Oliver  Goldsmith ,  by  Munro  MacLennan.  New  York:  Vantage. 


PPN1o64n  Essay  on  the  original  Genius  of  Homer  (1  769  and  1  775),  by  Robert  Wood, 
introduced  by  Bernard  Fabian.  Anglistica  &  Americana  No.  174.  Hildesheim  and 

New  York:  George  Olms.  _  .  ,  XT  v  ,  . 

51  The  Comic  Spirit  of  Eighteenth-Century  Novels,  by  Susan  G.  Auty.  New  York. 


Kens?^g  English  Jacobin  Novel  1780-1805,  by  Gary  Kelly.  Oxford:  The  Clarendon 


Press,  pp.  xii  +  291.  _  , 

53 Imagining  a  Self :  Autobiography  and  Novel  in  Eighteenth-Century  England , 

by  Patricia  Meyer  Spacks.  Harvard  U.P.  pp.  254. 
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lems  of  identity,  the  relation  of  the  inner  self  to  outer  social  reality, 
deserves  to  be  taken  seriously,  as  do  her  accounts  of  individual  writers  and 
works  (Gibbon,  Fanny  Burney  and  Tristram  Shandy )  and  pairs  of  writers 
(Defoe  and  Cowper,  Richardson  and  Cibber  and  Boswell  and  Fielding).  In 
these  pairings  she  shows  effectively  how  fuzzy  are  the  boundaries  between 
novel  and  autobiography:  both  the  novelist  and  auto  biographer  are  present¬ 
ed  as  trying  to  establish  a  stable  character  as  a  defence  against  the  tide  of 
flux  and  change.  The  pairing  of  Defoe  and  Cowper  is  also  treated  by  Miss 
Spacks  in  PMLA .  Miss  Spacks’s  sense  of  writers  responding  to  transition  is 
shared  by  Melvyn  New  (PMLA)  who  argues  that  despite  recent  critical 
trends  it  is  erroneous  to  regard  the  fiction  of  Defoe,  Richardson,  Fielding 
and  Smollett  ‘as  uniformly  or  unhesitatingly  committed  to  the  providential 
order’.  Rather  their  work  is  in  different  ways  a  reaction  to  the  actualities 
of  an  age  shifting  from  a  Christian  to  a  secular  world  view.  New  finds  it 
significant  that  romance,  the  form  best  suited  to  the  depiction  of  a  provid¬ 
ential  order,  should  have  been  disclaimed  and  explored  by  these  writers. 
New’s  account  of  the  romantic  should  be  set  beside  Jerry  C.  Beasley’s 
investigation  ( SEL )  of  the  links  between  the  ‘new’  novels  of  the  1740s  by 
Richardson,  Fielding  and  Smollett  and  the  kinds  of  romantic  fiction 
popular  when  they  were  published.  Although  all  three  writers  dismissed 
the  romance,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  but  particularly  for  its  faulty  view  of 
life,  they  also  made  concessions,  in  Beasley’s  view,  and  borrowed  certain 
devices  and  stratagems  from  romantic  writing.  All,  for  example,  are 
concerned  with  the  ‘good  man  as  hero’  in  a  way  related  to  a  work  like 
Fenelon’s  Telemaque.  More  particularly,  Richardson’s  persistent  treatment 
of  the  theme  of  sentimental  love,  Fielding’s  idealized  portraits  and 
Smollett’s  romanticized  picaresque  heroes  are  all  related  to  the  romance. 

After  the  feast  of  books  on  individual  novelists  in  1975  there  is  on 
Defoe  only  Max  Byrd’s  Twentieth-Century  Views  collection26  and  a  re¬ 
printing  of  Maximillian  E.  Novak’s  Economics  and  the  Fiction  of  Daniel 
Defoe 54  to  herald  this  year.  Woman  in  the  Eighteenth  Century1  (edited  by 
Fritz  and  Morton)  contains  an  essay  by  Katherine  Rogers  claiming  Defoe 
for  the  feminists:  ‘although  Defoe’s  presentation  of  woman  and  women’s 
relationships  with  men  unsentimental  to  the  point  of  crudity,  it  was 
admirably  fair-minded  and  actually  opened  up  possibilities  of  freedom 
which  anticipate  those  of  modern  times’.  Miss  Rogers  has  in  mind  Defoe’s 
heroines’  capacity  to  lay  aside  respectable  morals  to  forge  their  own 
economic  future  independent  of  men,  but  for  all  her  insistence  on  Defoe’s 
honesty  about  the  harsh  facts  she  pays  scant  attention  to  the  muddlement 
which  can  attend  such  a  casting  adrift.  In  his  new  (badly  misprinted) 
preface  to  Economics  and  the  Fiction  of  Daniel  Defoe  Novak  records  a 
doubt  about  the  stress  on  spiritual  autobiography  in  Defoe’s  work,  a  doubt 
most  relevant  to  Miss  Spacks’s  new  study  and  a  doubt  shared,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  Robinson  Crusoe,  by  Robert  H.  MacDonald  (DR)  who  is  unwilling 
to  accept  any  of  the  three  standard  accounts  of  the  fundamental  and 
shaping  theme  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  For  MacDonald  neither  Watts’s  ‘homo 
economicus  nor  Tillyard’s  ‘epic  hero’  nor  J.  Paul  Hunter’s  ‘reluctant 

54 Economics  and  the  Fiction  of  Daniel  Defoe ,  by  Maximillian  E.  Novak.  U.  of 
California  Publications,  English  Studies:  24.  Russell  Russell,  pp.  185. 
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pilgrim’  explains  the  archetypal  power  which  so  elicits  readers’  sympathies. 
But  the  Crusoe  he  prefers  is  after  all  remarkably  close  to  the  ‘spiritual 
autobiography’  Crusoe:  ‘Crusoe’s  quest  is  to  find  himself:  a  quest  both 
extraordinary  and  commonplace,  heroic  and  human’,  and  the  novel  is 
‘about  order,  both  physical  and  psychic’.  To  establish  this  order  Crusoe 
must  do  battle  with  the  hostile  world  described  by  S packs  and  New.  Moll 
Flanders,  too,  ‘finds  herself’,  according  to  Lucette  Desvignes2  who, 
analysing  the  role  played  by  America  in  Moll  Flanders  finds  that  it  offers 
‘a  chacun  l'occasion  de  se  trouver  ou  de  se  realiser’.  After  all  this  questing 
it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  the  much  simpler  concerns  of  Geoffrey  M.  Sill 
( Eighteenth-Century  Life )  who  writes  on  Defoe  and  crime  in  the  city. 

Apart  from  Robert  A.  Erickson’s  exploration  ( ELH )  of  Mother  Jewkes, 
Pamela  and  the  midwives,  the  thrust  of  the  work  on  Richardson  in  1976 
was  towards  Clarissa.  Steven  M.  Cohan  (ELH)  analyses  the  individuation  of 
character  in  Clarissa,  whilst  Howard  S.  Babb  ( SEL )  examines  the  novel’s 
narrative  mode,  and  Yvonne  Noble  and  William  Park  (SEL)  both  treat  it  as 
tragedy.  Babb  is  concerned  with  two  complementary  features,  the  consist¬ 
ent  evocation  of  alternatives  between  which  Clarissa  must  decide  and  ‘the 
incredibly  controlled  rate  at  which  the  story  proceeds  .  Through  an 
analysis  of  a  letter  from  Lovelace  to  Belford,  the  first  after  he  has  seduced 
Clarissa  away  from  the  protection  of  her  home,  Babb  demonstrates  how 
alternatives  spawn  alternatives  in  such  a  way  that  a  multiplicity  of  subord¬ 
inate  sets  of  choices  can  pressure  the  response  of  a  character .  Less  interested 
in  the  mechanics  and  more  with  the  character,  Park  discovers  a  ‘world  of 
inverted  values’  in  Clarissa  in  which  innocence  destroys  itself  and  the 
heroine’s  virtues  (her  ‘heightened  delicacy  and  priggishness’)  conspire 
against  her  to  make  her  more  vulnerable.  For  Park  the  tragic  decline  is  a 
learning  process  through  which  Clarissa  not  only  recognizes  her  own 
responsibility  but  ‘has  the  chance  to  speak  to  others  with  the  wisdom  that 
comes  from  having  learned  how  to  die’.  Miss  Noble  finds  this  ending  at 
variance  with  Richardson’s  main  imaginative  impulse  which  dwells  on 
indecision,  loneliness  and  dying.  Whilst  the  enlightenment  vision  of 
progress  and  earthly  harmony  was  beginning  to  establish  itself  in  England 
Miss  Noble’s  Richardson  was  busy  creating  his  tragic  ‘re-vision’  of  Paradise 
Lost  in  Clarissa,  in  which  paradise  is  irredeemably  lost.  No  matter  how 
much  Richardson  strove  to  provide  his  reader  with  Christian  assurances  for 
Clarissa’s  fate,  the  tragic  note  prevails:  ‘whereas  Eve  carries  forth  her  fruit¬ 
ful  seed  into  a  significant  human  history,  Clarissa’s  deathbed  is  sterile, 

death  triumphs’.  m 

In  two  papers  comparing  Richardson  and  Fielding  Mary  Poovey  (ELH), 
despite  Miss  Noble,  finds  Clarissa  and  Tom  Jones  full  of  providential 
promise  and  Katherine  Rogers  (Novel)  again  busy  sorting  out  the  feminists 
from  the  anti-feminists  finds  Richardson’s  attitude  one  of  ‘sensitive 
feminism’,  Fielding’s  one  of  ‘conventional  sympathy’.  There  is  remarkably 
little  to  note  on  Fielding  alone.  Carl  Wood  (ELN)  concentrates  on  the 
characterisation  of  Mrs  Jewkes  and  Mrs  Jervis  as  inversions  of  Richardson’s 
characters  in  parallel  with  Fielding’s  inversion  of  Pamela  s  character. 
Fielding’s  changes  depend,  Wood  believes,  upon  ambiguities  in  Richardson  s 
own  portrayals  and  these  ambiguities  seem  to  him  most  obvious  m  the 
two  parallel  rape  scenes  where  Fielding  concentrates  his  attack.  Ronald 
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Paulson  ( MLN )  studies  Joseph  Andrews  as  part  of  a  larger  study  of  fictive 
structures  in  art  and  typology  in  literature.  Joseph  has  not  one  but  several 
typological  significances  for  Paulson,  and  these  involve  different  styles  or 
fictions.  Paulson  argues  that  in  requiring  his  readers  to  see  Joseph  now  in 
one  way,  now  in  another  (now  in  terms  of  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samar¬ 
itan,  now  in  terms  of  the  story  of  Telemachus)  Fielding  is  refusing  him  any 
single  fiction  as  the  deliverer  of  truth.  The  argument  may  be  summed  up 
by  saying  that  Fielding  is  hfemythologizing  Joseph-Hector-Achilles  in 
order  to  remythologize  him  as  Joseph  Andrews’.  Robert  L.  Oakman’s 
reading  of  Amelia  ( SEL )  is  less  far-reaching.  He  claims  Booth’s  character 
to  be  a  key  to  Fielding’s  achievement  in  the  novel.  Booth  has  (and  is  over¬ 
burdened  by)  a  number  of  different  narrative  functions,  as  husband  and 
father,  spokesman  for  the  author,  representative  of  a  bad  philosophy  and 
victim  of  a  corrupt  society.  In  short  Oakman  discovers  in  Booth  ‘a  com¬ 
plex  fictional  creation  with  a  convincing  mixture  of  good  and  bad  qualities 
but  with  limited  freedom  of  movement’.  For  those  wanting  references 
for  criticism  on  Fielding’s  work  for  the  past  thirty  years,  there  is  a  check¬ 
list  prepared  by  John  A.  Stoler  and  Richard  Fulton  ( BB ). 

If  1976  was  a  lean  year  generally  for  the  eighteenth-century  novel,  it 
was  particularly  so  for  Sterne.  Eighteenth-Century  Life  carries  two  notes 
on  Sterne,  one  on  madness  and  sentimentality  by  Paul  D.  McGlynn  and 
the  other  on  Sterne’s,  Smollett’s  and  Boswell’s  perspectives  on  Montpellier 
in  the  1760s.  Amongst  the  larger  studies  Leland  E.  Warren  ( UTQ )  discus¬ 
ses  some  aspects  of  conversation  in  Tristram  Shandy  and  there  are  two 
papers  linking  Sterne  with  continental  writers.  Paul  Steven  Scher  (CL) 
draws  some  parallels  between  the  narrative  methods  of  Sterne  and  Hoff¬ 
mann  and  Dennis  Porter  (MLN)  finds  it  no  coincidence  that  Tristram 
Shandy  is  mentioned  by  name  in  Stendhal’s  Henry  Brulard,  because  both 
books  focus  on  the  problems  confronting  a  writer  who  tries  to  record  a 
life.  Both  Stendhal  and  Sterne  employ  techniques  designed  to  disorient  the 
reader,  and  both  deny  him  a  view  of  the  novel  as  anything  but  an  artefact. 
Porter  centres  his  discussion  of  these  techniques  on  the  novelists’  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  book  as  an  object,  their  bookishness,  their  depiction  of 
the  author  at  work  and  their  conduct  of  the  story.  Barbara  Lounsberry 
(PQ)  addresses  herself  to  the  man  and  his  opinions  rather  than  the  works. 
The  recent  emphasis  on  Sterne’s  religious  attitudes  as  in  the  latitudinarian 
mainstream  of  his  time  has,  Miss  Lounsberry  holds,  blinded  critics  to  a 
strong  strain  of  anti-Catholicism  in  his  works.  She  argues  that  this  strain 
was  as  consistent  with  Sterne’s  times  as  his  latitudinarianism.  It  takes  the 
form  of  a  conviction  that  the  Catholic  clergy  were  corrupt  compounded 
by  a  suspicion  of  asceticism  and  monasticism.  The  anti-Catholic  references 
are  more  frequent  and  more  penetrating  in  Tristram  Shandy  than  they  are 
in  the  sermons:  Catholic  baptism,  catechism,  transubstantiation,  excom¬ 
munication,  extreme  unction,  Papal  infallibility,  all^  for  example,  come 
under  attack.  Miss  Lounsberry  describes  some  of  the  ways  that  Sterne 
manages  to  incorporate  these  ‘serious’  elements  into  his  comic  novel  with¬ 
out  exploding  his  humour.  This  is  a  useful  essay-Cash  notes  that  ‘Sterne 
had  little  respect  for  Catholicism  during  his  early  and  middle  years’  but 
devotes  little  space  to  that  ‘little  respect’— but  Miss  Lounsberry  might 
have  given  more  space  to  the  sympathetic  transcendence  of  Yorick’s 
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prejudice  in  the  Monk  episode  of  A  Sentimental  Journey .  Useful  in  a  less 
fundamental  way  is  Richard  A.  Davies’  correction  ( ES )  of  a  slip  in  the 
notes  to  Work’s  1940  edition  of  Tristram  Shandy ,  a  slip  followed  by  later 
editors,  in  which  the  note  on  the  ‘queen  of  Navarre’  in  ‘The  Fragment’ 
(V,  1)  confuses  Margaret  of  Angouleme  with  Margaret  de  Valois.  ‘The 
Fragment’,  Davies  points  out,  is  set  in  a  court  notorious  for  its  libertinism, 
and  it  attributes  a  fascination  for  ‘whiskers’  to  a  queen  who  actually  had  a 
fetish  for  hair  (of  which  Sterne  may  or  may  not  have  known). 

On  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  John  Bligh  (DR)  takes  as  his  text  George 
Orwell’s  regard  for  the  novel  as  a  sermon  on  ‘the  vanity  of  worldy  ambi¬ 
tions  and  the  pleasures  of  the  simple  life’.  Comparing  Goldsmith’s  novel 
with  ‘the  Book  of  Job  for  its  ground  pattern,  Tess  of  the  d’Urbevilles  for 
its  sexual  morality  and  Caleb  Williams  for  its  social  and  politi cal  message’, 
Bligh  thinks  it  concerned  to  expose  injustice  masquerading  as  justice  and 
the  folly  of  naive  idealism  in  a  world  full  of  deceit.  Eric  Rothstein  and 
Howard  D.  Weinbrot  ( PQ )  supply  an  answer  for  all  those  who  have  puzzled 
why  Dr  Primrose  leaves  ‘an  elegant  house’  and  ‘thirty-five  pounds  a  year’ 
in  Wakefield  for  a  ‘small  Cure  of  fifteen  pounds  a  year.  .  .in  a  distant 
neighbourhood’.  The  answer  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  lost  earlier  version 
or  a  lurking  irony:  the  Vicar  has  transferred  the  profits  of  his  living  to  ‘the 
orphans  and  widows  of  the  clergy  of  our  diocese’  and,  therefore,  needs  the 
income  and  the  twenty  acres  farm  albeit  ‘in  a  distant  neighbourhood’ 
when  he  has  no  prospect  of  support,  given  George’s  broken  engagement  to 
Miss  Wilmot.  The  engagement  is  broken,  they  argue,  because  the  arch¬ 
deacon,  ‘courting  a  fourth  wife’,  is  offended  by  Primrose’s  pamphlet  on 
monogamy,  his  contribution  to  the  ‘Whistonian  controversy’.  The  fact  that 
there  was  no  such  controversy  leads  Rothstein  and  Weinbrot  to  propose 
that  if  Whiston  was  a  model  for  Primrose  it  was  because  he  had  a  tendency 
to  controversy  which  led  to  his  quitting  his  Cambridge  chair  of  Mathemat¬ 
ics  just  as  Primrose  leaves  Wakefield. 

It  will  be  welcome  news  to  those  who  teach  Smollett  that  Paul-Gabriel 
Bouce’s  critical  account  of  Smollett’s  novels  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  Antonia  White,  under  the  title  The  Novels  of  Tobias  Smollett55  . 
Robbe-Grillet  has  said  that  if  any  art  is  to  effect  the  ‘discovery  of  reality’ 
it  must  rid  itself  of  defunct  and  moribund  conventions.  Michael  Rosenblum 
(PQ)  is  exercised  by  the  extent  to  which  Smollett  so  rids  himself.  Taking 
romance  as  an  important  part  of  the  tradition  Smollett  inherited,  Rosen¬ 
blum  discovers  that  he  does  not  try  to  avoid  romance  but  to  come  to 
terms  with  it,  constructing  a  satiric  fiction  which  plays  off  romance 
expectations  against  the  reality.  At  his  best  on  Smollett  s  handling  of 
recognition  scenes,  Rosenblum  has  the  good  sense  to  distinguish  between 
the  self-consciousness  of  a  Robbe-Grillet  or  John  Barth  and  Smollett  s 
much  more  modest  formal  capacities;  but  Smollett  still  emerges  as  grap¬ 
pling  intelligently  with  convention.  Several  papers  concern  themselves 
with  specific  novels.  G.  S.  Rousseau  (ELN)  looks  at  Smollett  and  politics 
in  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves,  whilst  David  K.  Jeffrey  (JNT)  explores  Smollett  s 
irony  in  Peregrine  Pickle ;  and  there  are  two  papers  devoted  to  Humphry 


55  The  Nobels  of  Tobias  Smollett,  by  Paul-Gabriel  Bouce  (translated  by  Antonia 
White).  Longman,  pp.  236. 
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Clinker.  Deborah  D.  Rogers  (AN&Q)  traces  some  further  Shakespearean 
echoes  and  Richard  J.  Dunn  ( TSLL )  examines  and  defines  Smollett’s 
‘humane  humour’.  Roderick  Random’s  changed  personality  ‘which  naught 
but  virtuous  wedlock  can  produce’  has  seemed  incredible  to  many  critics. 
As  Dunn  puts  it,  Roderick  (and  Peregrine)  enjoy  too  easy  a  transition 
from  being  a  victim  and  scourging  vindictively.  The  problem  lies  for  Dunn 
in  the  intractibility  of  indignant  satire,  but  he  finds  in  Humphry  Clinker 
‘a  more  humane  humour’,  dramatizing  a  tension  between  ‘men  of  modest 
merit  and  a  vicious  world’.  Just  as  Dunn  discovers  benevolence  in  Humphry 
Clinker,  Scott  Rice  ( SEL )  locates  satire  in  the  seventh  letter  of  Travels 
through  France  and  Italy  whose  chief  motive  is  not  to  give  a  literal  account 
of  Smollett’s  European  tour  but  to  practise  satiric  distortion.  Rice  treats 
the  seventh  letter  as  a  fusion  of  the  conventionalized  Grand  Tour  narrative 
and  formal  verse  satire  presented  through  the  mask  of  a  patriotic  narrator. 
Some  compensation  for  the  disappearance  of  Smollett  behind  this  mask 
may  be  found  in  Lewis  M.  Knapp  and  Lillian  de  la  Torre’s  note  ( N&Q ) 
cataloguing,  describing  and  evaluating  the  seven  known  portraits  said  to 
represent  Smollett. 

Volumes  V  and  VI  of  The  Journals  and  Letters  of  Fanny  Burney , 
edited  by  Joyce  Hemlow  et  al.56  are  now  in  print,  covering  the  years 
1801-1803  (West  Humble  and  Paris)  and  1803-1812  (France).  They 
maintain  the  high  editorial  standards  set  by  earlier  volumes.  It  has  not 
been  possible  to  consult  a  copy  of  the  selection  from  Fanny  Burney’s 
diaries  and  letters  edited  by  Barbara  G.  Schrank  and  David  J.  Supino57. 
Of  the  three  papers  on  Burney’s  fiction  two  are  concerned  with  her 
perception  of  market-place  values:  Edward  W.  Copeland  ( SNNTS )  con¬ 
siders  the  part  played  by  money  in  the  novels  and  Judith  Newton  (MLS) 
reads  Evelina  as  the  history  of  a  young  woman’s  entrance  into  the  marriage 
market.  In  the  third  and  most  useful  essay  Susan  Staves  (MP)  takes  issue 
with  the  critical  consensus  that  Evelina  is  a  combination  of  romance  and 
occasionally  malicious  satire  fundamentally  lacking,  as  Lord  David  Cecil 
puts  it,  in  ‘mental  distinction’.  In  its  place  Miss  Staves  suggests  that  Evelina’s 
predominant  emotion  is  ‘an  acute  anxiety  which  is  painful,  real  and 
powerful’,  and  that  although  Evelina  is  often  threatened  by  male  violence 
her  anxiety  is  more  characteristically  provoked  by  psychic  threat.  This 
psychic  element  is  associated  for  Miss  Staves  with  the  concept  of  delicacy, 
the  exploration  of  which  seems  to  her  to  be  at  the  centre  of  the  novel. 
Miss  Staves’s  challenging  argument  offers  a  fresh  coherence  and  strength 
of  purpose  to  the  novel. 

The  Episodes  of  Vathek,  edited  by  Robert  J.  Gemmett58  ,  supplement¬ 
ing  his  facsimile  edition  of  Vathek,  contains  three  tales  originally  intended 
to  appear  with  Vathek.  Gemmett  prints  Sir  Frank  T.  Marzial’s  English 


i6The  Journals  and  Letters  of  Fanny  Burney  (Madame  D’Arblay),  Volume  V: 
West  Humble  and  Paris  1801-1803;  Volume  VI:  France  1803-1812,  ed.  by  Joyce 
Hemlow  with  George  G.  Falle,  Althea  Douglas  and  Jill  A.  Bourdais  de  Charbonniere. 
O.U.P.  pp.  520  and  380. 

51  The  Famous  Miss  Burney ,  ed.  by  Barbara  G.  Schrank  and  David  J.  Supino.  New 
York:  John  Day.  pp.  335. 

58  The  Episodes  of  Vathek,  by  William  Beckford.  ed.  by  Robert  J.  Gemmett. 
Fairleigh  Dickinson,  pp.  204. 
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translation  (1912)  of  Beckford’s  French  together  with  a  historical  and 
critical  account  of  the  episodes.  Beckford’s  exoticism  comes  under  scrutiny 
in  B.  Didier’s  address  to  the  Fourth  International  Congress  on  the  Enlight¬ 
enment2 .  Miss  Didier  holds  that  Beckford,  Sade  and  Potocki  ‘pratiquent 
l’ecriture  comme  une  revolte, a  tout  le  moins  une  transgression’.  Beckford’s 
preference  for  the  French  seems  to  her  a  sign  of  indpendence  matched  by 
his  use  of  the  oriental  tale  to  suspend  and  put  under  the  microscope 
normal  expectations  about  both  family  structures  and  sexuality.  Miss 
Didier  is  disposed  to  find  ‘une  communaute  d’ecriture’  between  the  three 
writers:  ‘cette  ecriture  est  une  ecriture  de  combat’.  Miss  Didier’s  paper  is  a 
good  deal  more  disciplined  than  her  compatriot,  Pierre  Arnaud’s  frequently 
over-rhetorical  and  often  careless  Ann  Radcliffe  et  le  Fantastique:  essai  de 
psy  chobi ogra phie59 . 

Finally,  it  is  significant  of  the  critical  standing  of  Charles  Johnstone’s 
satirical  novel  Chrysal  (1765)  that  when  it  is  mentioned  it  should  be  as 
evidence  for  the  activities  of  the  Hell-Fire  Club.  Victor  Link  ( N&Q )  now 
questions  even  that  distinction  by  suggesting  that  the  source  of  the  ‘baboon 
episode’  lies  not  in  the  goings-on  of  the  Medmenham  monks  but  in  a 
similar  tale  of  a  monkey  in  Simon  de  Gueulette’s  Les  Avantures  Merveil- 
leuses  du  Mandarin  Fum  Hoam  (1723)  of  which  there  were  at  least  three 
English  editions  before  1765. 


5.  Drama 

It  is  normal  to  begin  this  section  with  a  reference  to  the  RECTR 
bibliography,  but  at  the  time  of  writing  only  the  first  part  of  the  1976 
volume  of  RECTR  has  appeared.  More  generally, in  this  section  particularly 
there  is  much  less  to  report  than  in  1975.  Frederick  M.  Link’s  descriptive 
bibliography  of  materials  on  the  English  drama  from  1660  to  180060 
covers  everything  published  up  to  1973  and  some  items  from  1974  and 
1975.  It  will  be  an  invaluable  tool  for  students  of  the  period.  It  falls  into 
two  parts:  the  first  gives  a  discursive  account  of  the  bibliography,  theatre, 
audiences,  collections  and  so  on  and  the  second  lists  the  literature  on  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  authors.  By  comparison  Raymond  A.  Binswanger 
Jr’s  list  of  additions  to  Allardyce  Nicoll’s  ‘Hand-list  of  Plays,  1700-1703’ 
(RECTR)  is  a  meagre,  but  useful  affair.  Jean  B.  Kern’s  Dramatic  Satire  in 
the  Age  of  Walpole,  1720-1750 61  is  not  exhaustive  like  Link’s  biblio¬ 
graphy,  but  it  does  cover  a  very  large  number  of  works.  It  is  for  this 
coverage,  as  a  stimulus  to  go  and  look  in  the  odd  corners,  that  readers  will 
probably  find  the  book  helpful.  The  form  Miss  Kern  chooses  for  her  book 
(five  thematic  chapters:  ‘Satiric  Theory  and  the  Drama’,  ‘Political  Satire’, 
‘Social  Satire’,  ‘Literary  Satire’  and  ‘The  Form  of  Dramatic  Satire’)  and 
the  nature  of  her  critical  grasp  make  it  less  good  on  individual  plays.  But 
whatever  its  shortcomings  Miss  Kern’s  book  does  give  a  sense  of  the 


59  Ann  Radcliffe  et  le  Fantastique:  essai  de  psychobiographie,  by  Pierre  Arnaud. 
Publications  de  l’Universite  de  Paris-X  Nanterre.  Paris:  Aubier  Montaigne,  pp.  391. 

60 English  Drama,  1660-1800:  A  Guide  to  Information  Sources,  by  Frederick  M. 

Link.  Gale.  pp.  xxii  +  374.  . 

6  1  Dramatic  Satire  in  the  Age  of  Walpole  1  720-1  750 ,  by  Jean  B.  Kern.  Iowa  State 

U.P.  pp.  x  +  189. 
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immense  variety  in  the  drama  of  the  three  decades,  and  it  does  supply  a 
handy  bibliography  (arranged  by  author)  of  plays  printed  during  that 
period.  Neo-Classical  Dramatic  Criticism  1 560-1  77062  ,  by  Thora  Burnley 
Jones  and  Bernard  de  Bear  Nicol,  spans  a  larger  period  and  shows  a  larger 
grasp.  It  is  based  on  detailed  discussion  of  the  major  dramatic  critics  from 
Scaliger  to  Mercier  and  written  with  a  conviction  that  the  questions  asked 
by  these  critics  have  a  living  significance.  Although  the  authors  do  by  and 
large  succeed  in  making  period  debates  seem  fresh,  they  are  sometimes 
guilty  of  seeing  those  debates  with  hindsight  or  of  overinterpreting. 

Two  smaller  items  are  Julia  Curtis’s  account  of  a  theatrical  contract  of 
1773-74  (77V)  and  Sybil  Rosenfeld’s  description  of  a  Lupino  collection 
of  costume  designs  (77V). 

No  single  dramatist,  saving  Gay,  attracted  much  attention  this  year. 
Steele  claims  a  fifth  of  Shirley  Strum  Kenny’s  account  ( MP )  of  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  Cibber,  Farquhar  and  Steele.  Between  1695 
and  1710  they  were  influential  on  other  dramatists  and  on  novelists,  and 
up  to  1775  they  shared  a  large  proportion  of  the  London  repertory.  Not 
so  Addison’s  Cato,  though  it  does  now  bring  a  more  interesting  paper  from 
Michael  M.  Cohen  ( CEA )  who,  building  on  an  earlier  article  on  storm, 
wind  and  mountain  imagery  in  the  play  (CEA,  1974),  holds  that  Addison 
worked  in  a  tradition  of  the  ‘Whig  sublime’  in  which  the  natural  sublimity 
of  mountains  and  other  natural  phenomena  became  interlinked  with  poetic 
freedom  and  republicanism.  The  one  difficulty  with  Cohen’s  argument 
may  be,  as  in  the  case  of  Neo-Classical  Dramatic  Criticism,  reading  with 
hindsight,  for  when  he  charts  the  tradition  the  burden  of  illustration  is 
upon  the  later  period. 

The  two  books  on  Gay  are  in  their  different  ways  most  welcome. 
Peter  Elfed  Lewis’s  little  volume  on  The  Beggar’s  Opera 63  in  the  Arnold 
Studies  in  English  Literature  series  is  just  the  thing  to  put  in  the  hands  of 
someone  starting  out  on  Gay.  He  has  an  eye  for  exactly  the  amount  of 
historical  background  needed  and  synthesizes  analyses  of  different  aspects 
of  the  Opera  (there  are  sections  on  ‘opera  and  anti-opera’,  ‘romance  and 
anti-romance’  and  the  Opera  as  satire)  into  a  sensitively  coherent  state¬ 
ment  of  its  contemporaneity  for  the  modern  reader.  My  only  regret  is 
that,  given  the  claim  for  modernity,  there  is  not  a  more  decisive  comparison 
with  Brecht.  If  Lewis  tries  to  make  The  Beggar’s  Opera  come  alive  as  a 
modern  work,  the  assemblage  of  background  material  offered  by  J.  V. 
Guerinot  and  Rodney  D.  Jilg64  attempts  to  make  the  modern  reader  alert 
to  the  Opera’ s  original  context.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  such  books 
which,  in  the  words  of  the  General  Editor,  Maynard  Mack,  will  ‘seek  to 
illuminate  a  significant  literary  work  by  putting  the  reader  in  touch  with 
primary  historical  materials’.  This  first  volume  has  sections  on  the  literary, 
underworld  and  political  backgrounds;  on  opera  and  music,  ‘the  morality 


62 Neo-Classical  Dramatic  Criticism  1560-1770 ,  by  Thora  Burnley  Jones  and 
Bernard  de  Bear  Nicol.  C.U.P.  pp.  189. 

63  John  Gay:  The  Beggar’s  Opera ,  by  Peter  Elfed  Lewis.  Studies  in  English  Litera¬ 
ture  No.  61.  Arnold,  pp.  63. 

64 Contexts  1:  The  Beggar’s  Opera ,  ed.  by  J.  V.  Guerinot  and  Rodney  D  Jilg 
Archon.  pp.  xii  +  187.  ' 
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problem’  and  the  Opera's  first  season;  and  in  keeping  with  the  general 
aims  of  the  series  all  the  materials  are  reproduced  in  facsimile.  It  does  not 
remove  the  need  for  a  volume  like  Lewis’s,  but  equally  those  who  have 
read  Lewis  ought  to  remind  themselves  of  the  eighteenth-century  context: 
the  two  volumes  are  complementary. 

Peter  Lewis  is  seen  at  work  again  discussing  the  relationship  between 
Fielding’s  Covent-Garden  Tragedy  and  Philips’s  The  Distrest  Mother 
(DUJ).  Robert  Folkenflik  (N&Q)  also  looks  at  a  relation,  between  Othello 
and  The  Author’s  Farce  in  which  Fielding  is  shown  to  have  travestied 
Shakespeare’s  tragedy  ‘as  a  way  of  ridiculing  the  pretensions  of  Italian 
opera’.  On  Goldsmith  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  report,  and  on  the  remain¬ 
ing  dramatists  who  received  attention  there  is  rarely  more  than  one  item. 
The  ubiquitous  Peter  Lewis  ( RECTR )  tries  to  secure  a  just  regard  for 
Richard  Leveridge’s  The  Comick  Masque  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  (1716) 
as  ‘one  of  the  few  Augustan  plays  whole-heartedly  devoted  to  genuine 
satirical  burlesque  of  operatic  works  in  the  Italian  style’.  In  the  same 
number  of  RECTR  Trudy  Drucker  speculates  on  the  nature  of  George 
Lillo’s  lost  play,  The  Regulators ,  suggesting  that  its  title  might  point  to 
an  attack  on  the  1737  Licensing  Act  which  had  put  an  end  to  the  theatrical 
career  of  Lillo’s  patron,  Henry  Fielding.  Both  Sheridan  and  Cumberland 
are  the  subjects  of  book  length  studies  in  the  Twayne  English  Authors 
series,  by  Jack  D.  Durant65  and  Richard  Dircks66  respectively.  Like  so 
much  in  the  series  both  books  are  plodding  if  conscientious,  lacking  in 
critical  acumen  and  freshness.  Sheridan  is  also  treated  of  in  N&Q  where 
Elizabeth  Hall  redates  a  Sheridan  letter  to  Bowles.  An  addition  to  the  Thomas 
Holcroft  canon  is  suggested  by  Joseph  Rosenblum  (RECTR):  a  letter  to 
The  Town  and  Country  Magazine  bemoaning  gambling  at  precisely  the 
time  that  his  anti-gambling  play  Duplicity  (1781)  was  playing  to  small 
audiences.  Finally,  it  is  the  letters  which  occupy  those  concerned  with 
Garrick.  At  the  one  end  of  the  scale  there  is  a  note  by  P.  T.  Dircks  (77V) 
on  an  unrecorded  letter  from  Thomas  Arne  to  Garrick  and  at  the  other 
James  C.  Nicholls’s  edition  of  Mme.  Riccoboni’s  letters  to  David  Hume, 
David  Garrick  and  Sir  Robert  Liston67,  which  is  of  geberal  interest  for 
the  period.  Although  all  the  letters  to  Garrick  were  printed  by  Boaden,  his 
text  and  chronology  are  inaccurate  and  there  is  no  annotation.  All  these 
demerits  are  remedied  by  Nicholls  who  includes  the  nine  letters  from 
Garrick  to  Mme  Riccoboni,  despite  their  inclusion  in  Little  and  Kahrl,  to 
give  as  full  a  picture  as  possible  of  the  correspondence.  The  edition  is  fully 
indexed. 


6 5 Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  by  Jack  D.  Durant.  Twayne  English  Authors  Series 
183.  Twayne.  pp.  166. 

66 Richard  Cumberland,  by  Richard  Dircks.  Twayne  English  Authors  Series  196. 
Twayne.  pp.  184. 

67 Studies  on  Voltaire  and  the  Eighteenth  Century,  ed.  by  Theodore  Besterman. 
Volume  CXLIX :  Mme.  Riccoboni’s  Letters  to  David  Hume,  David  Garrick  and  Sir 
Robert  Liston,  1764-1783,  ed.  by  James  C.  Nicholls.  Oxford.  The  Voltaire  Founda¬ 
tion  at  the  Taylor  Institution,  pp.  471. 
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The  chapter  has  three  sections:  1.  Verse  and  Drama,  by  J.  R.  Watson; 
2.  Prose  Fiction,  by  Andrew  Lincoln;  3.  Prose,  by  Philip  Dodd. 


1 .  Verse  and  Drama 

The  most  useful  bibliographical  aids  to  the  study  of  the  romantic  period 
are  the  MLA  bibliography  and  the  annotated  ‘Selective  and  Critical  Biblio¬ 
graphy’  in  ELN,  The  summer  number  of  TWC  reviews  books  on  the  period, 
and  provides  useful  ‘Annual  Registers’  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
scholarship  by  Eric  R.  Birdsall  and  Jane  Matsinger  respectively.  L.  W. 
Conolly  and  J.  P.  Wearing  provide  a  bibliography  of  drama  studies  in  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  Theatre  Research.  KSJ's  ‘Annual  Bibliography’  published 
this  year  (actually  a  cumulative  issue  of  three  years)  covers  scholarship  on 
the  second-generation  romantics  for  1973-74.  In  addition  to  these  annual 
recurrences,  two  notable  bibliographical  studies  on  individual  poets  have 
appeared.  Richard  and  Josephine  Haven  and  Maurianne  Adams  have  pre¬ 
pared  the  first  volume  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  An  Annotated  Biblio¬ 
graphy  of  Criticism  and  Scholarship 1  .  It  covers  the  years  1793-1899,  and 
inevitably  includes  a  good  deal  that  is  of  more  interest  to  the  cultural 
historian  than  to  the  modern  student:  Coleridge  survives,  especially  in  the 
middle  of  the  century,  as  a  thinker  rather  than  as  a  poet.  The  entries  are 
not  only  listed,  but  briefly  annotated,  which  makes  it  simple  to  find  the 
significant  items;  there  is  an  author  and  title  index  for  cross-referencing. 
A  similar  work,  though  without  annotation,  is  Clement  Dunbar’s  A  Biblio¬ 
graphy  of  Shelley  Studies,  1823-19502 .  This  essential  and  heroic  work 
bridges  the  gap  between  Newman  Ivey  White’s  The  Unextinguished  Hearth 
and  the  annual  bibliographies  of  KSJ. 

This  has  been  a  year  notable  for  general  studies  on  romanticism.  Michael 
G.  Cooke’s  The  Romantic  Will 3  is  a  study  of  decision  and  choice  in 
romantic  poetry  (Cooke  wisely  avoids  the  question  of  whether  or  not 


Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Criticism  and  Scholar¬ 
ship,  by  Richard  and  Josephine  Haven  and  Maurianne  Adams.  Boston,  Mass:  G.  K. 
Hall;  London:  George  Prior,  pp.  xxviii  +  382.  £14.95. 

2  A  Bibliography  of  Shelley  Studies,  1823-1950,  by  Clement  Dunbar.  Folkestone- 
Dawson,  pp.  lviii  +  320.  £10. 

z  The  Romantic  Will,  by  Michael  G.  Cooke.  New  Haven  and  London:  Yale  U  P 
pp.  xviii  +  279.  £10.80. 
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there  is  such  a  thing  as  free  will).  It  sees  the  romantic  consciousness  as  the 
product  of  the  will  as  much  as  of  other  things  such  as  knowledge  and 
sense-impression,  and  notes  a  co-existence  (crucial  for  this  study)  in 
Coleridge  of  the  will  and  the  secondary  imagination.  Cooke  thus  suggests 
that  the  will  and  imagination  together  raise  speech  or  singing  (in  ‘Tintern 
Abbey’  or  ‘The  Solitary  Reaper’)  from  surmise  into  certainty  or  effective 
vision.  In  the  second  part  of  the  book  there  is  a  contrast  between  the  neo¬ 
classical  relationship  of  self  and  system  and  the  uncertainty  and  fluidity 
of  the  romantic  view:  the  latter,  says  Cooke,  is  involved  in  negotiating  a 
relationship  between  an  uncertain  self  and  an  uncertain  system.  The  will  is 
employed  by  man  to  discover  himself  and  his  place  in  the  universe  (as  in 
The  Prelude )  or  to  counter  the  uncreative  forces  in  the  world  (as  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem).  Finally,  Cooke  deals  with  ‘the  will  to  art’,  the  will  which  issues  in 
aesthetic  activity  as  it  does,  for  instance,  in  Keats.  He  thus  includes  both 
the  Wordsworthian  and  the  Keatsian  poetic  experience  in  his  intelligent 
and  strenuous  study. 

Thomas  Weiskel’s  The  Romantic  Sublime 4  is  a  dazzling  and  difficult 
book,  dense  with  philosophy,  psychology,  and  literary  history.  It  sees 
Wordsworth  against  a  background  of  Kant,  and  Kant  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  Longinus  and  Milton.  The  relationship  between  anxiety  and  the 
sublime  leads  Weiskel  into  psychological  origins  for  the  egotistical  sublime, 
and  to  his  sense  of  Wordsworth  as  the  poet  of  the  liminal  sublime;  it  is  in 
the  threshold  experience  that  the  visionary  state  is  found,  and  Weiskel 
homes  in  on  certain  episodes  of  The  Prelude  with  a  marvellous  clarity.  The 
imagination,  he  argues,  is  ‘the  expression  of  a  wish  deeper  than  anxiety, 
an  answer,  therefore,  to  terror’;  and  Wordsworth  in  the  Alps  comes  in 
direct  contact  with  the  invisible,  as  his  imagination  leaps  over  intermediates 
on  its  direct  journey  to  the  infinite.  Weiskel’s  tragic  death  in  a  skating 
accident  in  1974  makes  the  enthusiasm  and  intellectual  energy  of  this 
book  poignant  as  well  as  demanding;  sentence  after  packed  sentence  has 
the  stamp  of  a  brilliant  mind,  and  the  silent  reader  can  only  echo  Lycidas. 

If  Weiskel’s  virtue  is  his  breathless  and  encyclopaedic  enthusiasm, 
Margery  Sabin’s  is  a  cool  clarity.  Her  English  Romanticism  and  the  French 
Tradition 5  is  a  mature  and  reflective  study,  though  its  title  is  misleading. 
It  is  concerned  only  with  selected  figures  in  English  romanticism  (Words¬ 
worth,  Hopkins,  Coleridge,  George  Eliot)  and  in  French  (Rousseau,  Victor 
Hugo,’  Baudelaire,  Flaubert);  and  unlike  most  comparative  literature 
studies,  this  one  emphasises  not  the  similarities  but  the  differences  between 
French  and  English  romanticism.  Wordsworth  and  Rousseau  are  contrast¬ 
ed,  for  example,  in  their  uses  of  memory  and  imagination;  and  Wordsworth 
and  Hugo  in  their  use  of  mountain-top  vision,  Wordsworth’s  grounded  in 
perception,  Hugo’s  more  rhetorical.  The  English  reverence  for  perception 
is  further  demonstrated  in  the  chapter  on  Hopkins  and  Baudelaire:  here 
and  throughout  Sabin  is  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive,  gently  provoca¬ 
tive  and  stimulating  in  a  tactful  way. 


*The  Romantic  Sublime ,  by  Thomas  Weiskel.  Baltimore  and  London:  The  Johns 

H ° ^English  Roman deism  and  the  French  Tradition ,  by  Margery  Sabin.  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  London:  Harvard  U.P.  pp.  xiv+  294.  £11.25. 
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Stephen  Prickett’s  Romanticism  and  Religion 6  deals  with  the  tradition 
of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  in  the  Victorian  church.  It  is  not  concerned 
with  movements  and  influences,  at  least  not  in  the  usual  sense  of  those 
words,  for  Prickett’s  argument  is  that  the  two  poets  hand  down  a  poetic 
sense  of  the  church  (Coleridge)  and  nature  (Wordsworth)  which  is  not 
reducible  to  simple  concerns.  He  begins  by  relating  Coleridge’s  religious 
language  to  his  poetic  concerns,  seeing  ‘The  Ancient  Mariner’  as  revealing 
a  ‘growing  sense  of  the  transcendent.  .  .of  a  God  of  mystery,  immanent  in 
the  world  of  nature  and  human  psychology,  but  simultaneously  standing 
over  against  that  world  in  judgment’.  It  was  this  kind  of  apprehension, 
Prickett  argues,  which  Carlyle  never  understood  and  Newman  did.  In  his 
study  of  Wordsworth,  Prickett  steadily  reveals  the  tension  between  the 
naturalism  and  the  Platonism  of  Wordsworth,  and  shows  how  George 
MacDonald  seized  on  this  as  creative.  Prickett  then  goes  on,  in  his  studies 
of  Keble,  Maurice  and  Newman,  to  cast  a  retrospective  light  on  the  two 
great  romantic  poets,  in  a  way  which  is  splendidly  illuminating  and  enjoy¬ 
able:  the  book  is  notable,  not  only  for  its  subtlety  and  attention  to  detail, 
but  also  for  the  author’s  own  sense  of  the  mysterious  ways  of  the  workings 
of  the  Coleridgean  spirit. 

Lilian  R.  Furst’s  Romanticism1  in  ‘The  Critical  Idiom’  series  has  now 
reached  a  second  edition.  First  published  in  1969,  it  has  clearly  proved  its 
worth,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why.  Without  becoming  entangled  in 
the  thickets  of  myth  or  self-consciousness,  it  deals  clearly  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  romanticism  and  with  its  various  theoreticians.  For  an  English 
reader  it  provides  useful  brief  introductions  to  German  and  French  writing, 
and  while  such  a  short  book  can  never  be  more  than  a  sketch  (I  was  sorry 
to  see  a  heavyweight  review  by  Walter  Veit  in  A  UMLA ,  1975,  cluck- 
clucking  over  its  shortcomings)  it  will  certainly  broaden  students’  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  European  romantic  scene.  For  this  edition  some  of  the 
material  has  been  brought  up-to-date  and  the  bibliography  has  been 
revised.  Another  reprint  is  John  O.  Hayden’s  Romantic  Bards  and  British 
Reviewers 8  (see  YW  52.297)  which  has  obviously  been  very  successful  as  a 
general  introduction  to  the  contemporary  reception  of  the  major  romantic 
poets.  Its  contents  are  nicely  supplemented  by  J.  H.  Alexander’s  two 
studies  of  romantic  reviewing,  published  in  the  ‘Romantic  Reassessment’ 
series6 7 8 9  .  The  first  is  called  ‘Edinburgh  Reviewers  and  the  English  Tradition’: 
this  takes  the  Monthly  Review  and  the  Critical  Review  as  examples  of  the 
eighteenth-century  tradition  of  reviewing,  and  looks  at  the  Edinburgh 
Review  in  the  light  of  this.  The  result  is  an  informative  and  scholarly 
piece  of  work,  which  has  a  valuable  assessment  of  Jeffrey.  Printed  with 
this  is  Alexander’s  other  study  ‘The  Reviewing  of  Walter  Scott’s  Poetry: 
1805-1817’,  which  considers  the  mediaeval  revival,  Scott  as  poet,  and  the 


6 Romanticism  and  Religion,  by  Stephen  Prickett.  Cambridge:  C.U.P.  pp.  viii  + 
295.  £9.50. 

7 Romanticism,  by  Lilian  R.  Furst.  Methuen,  pp.  viii  +  84.  £2,  pb  £1.10. 

8 Romantic  Bards  and  British  Reviewers,  ed.  by  John  O.  Hayden.  Lincoln  and 
London:  U.  of  Nebraska  P.  pp.  xx  +  434.  £18. 

9  Two  Studies  in  Romantic  Reviewing:  Edinburgh  Reviewers  and  the  English 
Tradition.  The  Reviewing  of  Walter  Scott’s  Poetry:  1805-1817,  by  J.  H.  Alexander. 
Salzburg:  Romantic  Reassessment  49.  2  Vols.  pp.  437.  £4.60  each. 
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reception  of  the  individual  poems.  The  last-named  section  is  a  tour  de  force 
of  compression  which  indicates  that  Alexander  has  a  lot  more  at  his  finger¬ 
tips;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  continues  with  his  work,  for  he  writes  with 
clarity  and  discrimination. 

Betty  T.  Bennett’s  British  War  Poetry  in  the  Age  of  Romanticism: 

1  793-1 81510  is  a  copious  anthology  of  magazine  and  newspaper  poems 
written  during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  It  includes  such  well-known  pieces  as 
‘Ye  Mariners  of  England’  by  ‘Amator  Patriae’  (Campbell),  together  with 
other  patriotic  and  anti-Bonapartist  effusions  (including  one,  on  the 
retreat  from  Moscow,  that  anticipates  Byron’s  comic  use  of  Russian  names 
in  Don  Juan).  The  arrangement  of  poems  is  chronological,  and  the  items 
are  helpfully  annotated.  There  is  an  informative,  highly  condensed  intro¬ 
duction,  which  deals  with  the  poets  in  relation  to  the  war  and  to  the 
changing  political  situation.  Another  general  survey  is  Arunodoy 
Bhattacharyya’s  The  Sonnet  and  The  Major  English  Romantic  Poets11 ; 
as  its  title  implies,  this  is  a  survey  of  the  development  of  the  sonnet  and 
the  use  of  the  form  by  the  romantic  poets.  It  is  a  most  thorough  study, 
though  it  tries  to  cover  too  much  ground  and  the  reader  longs  for  a  sus¬ 
tained  piece  of  comparison  and  analysis.  The  author  is  also  too  deferential, 
especially  to  Wordsworth’s  awful  sonnets  on  the  projected  Kendal  and 
Windermere  Railway  (he  does  not  seem  to  have  used  Lee  M.  Johnson’s 
excellent  Wordsworth  and  the  Sonnet)-,  but  no-one  could  have  gone  over 
the  subject  with  more  patient  industry  and  loving  care. 

R.  T.  Davies  discusses  romanticism  as  found  in  Boswell  and  Johnson 
in  the  opening  essay  of  a  collection  from  Liverpool  which  is  dedicated  to 
Kenneth  Muir.  Entitled  Literature  of  the  Romantic  Period,  1750-185012 , 
it  contains  a  number  of  essays  which  will  be  noticed  under  the  specific 
authors  discussed.  Davies’s  opening  essay  is  an  agreeable  one:  it  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  tone  of  the  volume  as  a  whole,  which  exudes  a  brisk  sense 
of  lively  minds  engaged  in  the  best  kind  of  English  common -sense  criticism. 
Indeed,  the  American  reviewer  in  TWC  can  be  seen  visibly  scratching  his 
head  in  puzzlement  at  the  distance  between  English  and  American  criticism. 

Marilyn  Gaull’s  ‘Romantic  Humor:  The  Horse  of  Knowledge  and  the 
Learned  Pig’  ( Mosaic )  is  a  sharp-eyed  survey  of  the  variations  and  difficult¬ 
ies  of  humour  in  the  romantic  period;  she  is  particularly  good  on  the 
literary  implications  of  a  new  kind  of  brutality  and  tastelessness  (led  by 
the  Prince  Regent  and  Beau  Brummell)  in  the  laughter  of  the  period.  In 
‘The  English  Epic  in  the  Romantic  Period’  (PQ),  A.  D.  Harvey  describes 
national  epics,  biblical  epics,  chivalric,  exploration,  and  oriental  epics;  it 
is  a  most  informative  and  occasionally  amusing  account,  which  represents 
a  truly  formidable  amount  of  reading.  Harvey’s  encounter  with  the  epic 
poets  has  doubtless  sharpened  his  taste  for  compression;  he  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  not  making  a  mighty,  and  dull,  book  out  of  the  subject. 


10 British  War  Poetry  in  the  Age  of  Romanticism:  1793-1815,  by  Betty  T. 
Bennett.  New  York  and  London:  Garland  P .  pp.  xii  +  528.  S33. 

n  The  Sonnet  and  the  Major  English  Romantic  Poets,  by  Arunodoy 
Bhattacharyya.  Calcutta:  Firma  KLM  Private  Ltd.  pp.  vi  +  222.  Rs.  25.  popular 

edition  Rs.  20.  „  .  ,  _  T  n  .  ,  n 

12 Literature  of  the  Romantic  Period,  1750-1850,  ed.  by  R.  T.  Davies  and  B.  G. 

Beatty.  Liverpool:  Liverpool  U.P.  pp.  xii  +  212.  £6. 
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Robert  F.  Gleckner’s  ‘Romanticism  and  the  Self-Annihilation  of  Language’ 
( Criticism )  deals  with  the  demands  which  the  romantic  poets  made  on 
language  in  their  attempts  to  capture  the  evanescent  and  immortal.  H.  E. 
Haworth’s  ‘Romantic  Female  Writers  and  the  Critics’  ( TSLL )  is  an  inform¬ 
ative  study  of  how  female  writers  were  regarded  in  the  periodicals  of  the 
period. 

In  Poetic  Form  in  Blake’s  Milton 13  Susan  Fox  is  concerned  with  a 
structure  which  she  sees  as  ‘layered’  rather  than  ‘linear’:  it  employs  a 
technique  of  multiple  perspectives,  and  sees  revolutionary  events  as 
simultaneous  in  a  vision  of  eternity.  Susan  Fox  is  also  interesting  on  the 
dialectic  of  the  poem,  the  congruence  of  two  opposing  sections,  expressed 
in  contraries  of  male  and  female,  hammer  and  loom,  time  and  eternity. 
The  result  is  a  detailed  scholarly  reading  of  the  work,  which  rightly  con¬ 
centrates  on  the  text  rather  than  the  illuminations.  There  are  two  other 
articles  on  Milton ,  both  of  which  by  an  odd  coincidence  deal  with  Blake’s 
use  of  the  wild  thyme  as  symbol.  Elaine  Kauvar  discusses  it  as  an  emblem 
of  sex,  creation,  and  eternity  in  ‘Los’s  Messenger  to  Eden:  Blake’s  Wild 
Thyme’  ( BNL)-,  John  Adlard,  in  Folklore ,  speculates  that  Blake’s  use  of 
thyme  may  have  come  from  its  employment  as  a  cure  for  rheumatism 
(from  which  Catherine  Blake  suffered  at  Felpham)  in  Sussex. 

Michael  Phillips  discusses  the  printing  of  Poetical  Sketches  in  1783  in 
‘William  Blake  and  the  Unincreasable  Club’  ( BNYPL ),  suggesting  that 
Flax  man  may  have  arranged  for  the  printing,  and  that  Blake  was  more 
intimate  with  members  of  the  Club  than  has  hitherto  been  realised.  Nick 
Shrimpton’s  essay  ‘Hell’s  Hymnbook:  Blake’s  Songs  of  Innocence  and  of 
Experience  and  their  models’  ( Literature  of  the  Romantic  Period)12  is  a 
clever  piece,  setting  the  Songs  in  the  context  of  eighteenth-century  child¬ 
ren’s  hymns  and  suggesting  a  non-ironic  reading  of  ‘Holy  Thursday’  and 
‘The  Chimney  Sweeper’  from  Innocence .  His  argument  seems  a  bit  too 
ingenious,  but  it  is  forcefully  expressed  with  a  wealth  of  reference  to  the 
hymn  tradition. 

David  V.  Erdman  reprints  his  introduction  to  the  Signet  Selected 
Poetry  of  Blake 14  (which  I  have  not  seen)  as  an  essay  entitled  ‘The 
Bravery  of  William  Blake’  ( BNL ).  Abstracts  of  papers  delivered  at  a  con¬ 
ference  on  ‘Blake  in  the  Art  of  ffis  Time’,  held  at  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  Santa  Barbara,  are  printed  in  BNL.  In  ‘Blake  and  the  Politics  of 
Poetry’  (Style),  Michael  Payne  discusses  Blake’s  urge  towards  the  ‘other’, 
the  ‘creative  void’,  and  then  towards  a  union  of  politics  and  poetry,  ‘when 
Existence  and  the  Void  have  become  permanently  united’.  In  ‘  “The 
Ancients”  and  the  Classics’  (SIR ),  Raymond  Lister  considers  and  illustrates 
the  use  of  Virgil  by  the  group  of  artists  who  were  friends  of  Blake  in  his 
old  age. 

A  wrangling  argument  about  the  source  for  Thel’s  motto  takes  place 
between  Michael  Tolley  and  Michael  Ferber  in  BNL.  In  ‘Blake’s  News 
from  Hell:  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell  and  the  Lucianic  Tradition’ 
(ELH),  Leslie  Tannenbaum  deals  with  various  satiric  debts:  to  the  tradition 


13  Poetic  Form  in  Blake’s  Milton,  by  Susan  Fox.  Princeton:  Princeton  UP  pp  xvi 
+  242.  £10.90. 

14The  Selected  Poetry  of  Blake,  ed.  by  David  V.  Erdman.  Signet.  £1.75. 
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of  alluding  to  serious  visions  of  the  underworld,  to  interviews  with  dead 
authors,  and  to  the  idea  of  the  Last  Judgment.  In  the  process,  Tannenbaum 
shows  how  Blake  revitalized  the  tradition.  In  ‘Blake’s  Illustrations  to 
Milton’s  Nativity  Ode ’  ( PQ ),  Stephen  C.  Behrendt  claims  that  Blake’s 
designs  are  the  first  extended  appreciation  of  the  Ode,  and  suggests  a  new 
symmetrical  ordering  of  them. 

In  ‘The  Bird  Man  of  William  Blake’s  Jerusalem ’  ( BNL ),  Judith  Ott  sees 
plate  78  as  alluding  to  Diirer’s  Melancholia  and  to  the  eagle-man  emblem 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  James  Bogan  finds  a  source  for  Blake’s  spectre 
in  a  vampire  bat  described  in  John  Stedman’s  Narrative  of  a  five-year’s 
expedition  against  the  Revolted  Negroes  of  Surinam  (BNL). 

In  ‘Blake’s  Inflammable  Gass’  Rodney  M.  and  Mary  R.  Baine  suggest 
William  Nicholson  as  the  original  (BNL).  Another  source  suggestion,  by 
Philip  B.  Grant  (BNL),  is  of  Jacob  Bryant’s  A  New  System  for  a  recently- 
discovered  Blake  sketch  of  an  animal-head  figure.  The  complex  references 
of  Blake’s  Laocoon  plate  are  discussed  by  Irene  Tayler  (BNL).  Morton  D. 
Paley  discusses  some  nineteenth-century  forgeries  in  ‘John  Camden  Hotten, 
A.  C.  Swinburne,  and  the  Blake  Facsimiles  of  1868’  (BNYPL).  Another 
late  item  is  by  Martin  Butlin,  who  notes  an  unusual  comparison  of  Blake 
with  Turner,  dated  1845  (BNL). 

Mary  Jacobus’s  sparkling  Tradition  and  Experiment  in  Wordsworth’s 
Lyrical  Ballads  (1798)15  is  one  of  those  rare  critical  books  which  could 
have  been  longer.  Ms  Jacobus  first  deals  with  Wordsworth’s  treatment  of 
nature,  self  and  the  imagination,  relating  them  to  earlier  influences  and 
pointing  out,  delicately  and  firmly,  where  Wordsworth  is  following  and 
where  he  is  departing  from  tradition.  This  is  followed  by  a  section  on  Words¬ 
worth  as  a  tragic  poet,  and  finally  by  a  section  on  magazine  poetry.  Through¬ 
out  this  is  a  splendid  and  stimulating  book:  it  is  scholarly  and  informative, 
sharp  and  subtle,  with  a  fine  sense  of  the  true  originality  of  Wordsworth. 
John  E.  Jordan’s  Why  the  Lyrical  Ballads?16  is  also  a  good  book,  straight¬ 
forwardly  titled  and  straight  in  its  answers.  It  is  more  concerned  than 
Ms  Jacobus’s  study  with  the  contemporary  background  of  Lyrical  Ballads, 
and  more  concerned,  too,  with  attempting  to  define  the  precise  character 
of  the  book.  To  do  this,  Jordan  adopts  a  stalking  approach,  creeping  up 
on  the  volume  from  different  directions.  From  a  discussion  of  its  mechanics 
(composition,  publication,  reception),  Jordan  then  addresses  himself  to 
questions  of  its  simplicity,  its  innovation  and  its  originality.  In  the  chapter 
entitled  ‘purpose’,  Jordan  allies  himself  with  those  critics  who  have  seen  a 
dramatic  element  in  the  volume,  for  he  suggests  that  Wordsworth  was 
attempting  to  create  people  seeing  and  describing,  rather  than  directly 
seeing  and  describing  himself.  All  this  is  unexceptionable,  and  so  is  Jordan’s 
final  definition  of  a  lyrical  ballad  as  a  metrically  superior  ballad  in  which 
the  poet  can  express  his  own  and  others’  feelings. 

Other  work  on  the  Lyrical  Ballads  includes  Ruth  Cohen’s  ‘The  1 800 
Ordering  of  Lyrical  Ballads :  its  moral  purpose’  (Caliban),  which  suggests 


15  Tradition  and  Experiment  in  Wordsworth’s  Lyrical  Ballads  (1798),  by  Mary 
Jacobus.  Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press,  pp.  x  +  302.  £9.50. 

16  Why  the  Lyrical  Ballads?,  by  John  E.  Jordan.  Berkeley,  Los  Angeles  and 
London:  U.  of  California  P.  pp.  xii  +  212.  £7.80. 
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that  the  poems,  especially  in  Volume  1 ,  interact  in  a  pattern  to  demonstrate 
the  ethical  power  of  nature;  and  Thomas  Helmstadter’s  ‘Wayward  Wisdom: 
Wordsworth’s  Humor  in  the  Lyrical  Ballads'  (Mosaic),  which  points  out 
some  illuminating  moments  of  humour.  Some  obvious  examples  are  used, 
but  Helmstadter  even  manages  to  include  ‘Strange  fits  of  passion’  in  his 
thesis.  Reference  is  also  made  to  Lyrical  Ballads  by  Jonathan  Ramsey,  in 
‘Wordsworth  and  the  Childhood  of  Language’  ( Criticism ).  Ramsey  argues 
that  there  is  a  special  insight  which  Wordsworth  finds  in  the  possible  sub¬ 
limity  of  a  child’s  use  of  language.  James  A.  Butler’s  ‘Wordsworth,  Cottle, 
and  the  Lyrical  Ballads :  Five  Letters,  1797-1800’  ( JEGP )  prints  the  letters 
which  are  principally  concerned  with  the  publication  of  the  1798  volume, 
and  its  transfer  from  Cottle  to  Arch. 

John  A.  Hodgson’s  ‘Wordsworth’s  Dialectical  Transcendentalism,  1798: 
“Tintern  Abbey”  ’  ( Criticism )  argues  for  specific  philosophical  attitudes 
emerging  in  1798  and  existing  for  a  short  period  only:  this  is  seen  as  a 
three-part  process,  involving  senses,  feelings,  and  mind,  and  the  return 
back  through  the  senses  to  the  external  transformed  world.  Wordsworth’s 
use  of  pastoral  in  an  age  inimical  to  it  is  the  subject  of  Lore  Metzger’s 
‘Wordsworth’s  Pastoral  Covenant’  ( MLQ ),  an  article  which  deals  primarily 
with  ‘Michael’. 

This  unusual  spate  of  work  on  Lyrical  Ballads  has  shifted  attention  a 
little ,  though  not  entirely,  from  the  early  texts.  In  ‘Wordsworth’s  Aesthet¬ 
ics  of  Landscape’  ( TWC ),  W.  J.  B.  Owen  describes  Wordsworth’s  vocabulary 
and  his  use  of  Burke’s  terms,  suggesting  a  shift  from  the  language  of  the 
picturesque  in  1790.  In  ‘Chatterton,  Wordsworth  and  Stonehenge’  (N&Q), 
Francis  Celoria  points  out  an  influence  of  Chatterton ’s  ‘Battle  of  Hastings 
II’  on  the  first  ‘Salisbury  Plain’.  In  ‘Suffering  and  Calm  in  Wordsworth’s 
Early  Poetry’  (PMLA),  James  H.  Averill  deals  with  a  central  Worsworthian 
problem,  the  following  of  misery  with  tranquillity  in  poems  such  as  ‘The 
Ruined  Cottage’.  This  is  seen  as  comparable  to  ‘the  excitement-tranquillity 
complex  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  Wordsworth’s  poetic  imagination’;  the 
contemplation  of  the  misery  is  cathartic,  and  it  ends  in  ‘calm  of  mind,  all 
passion  spent’.  In  ‘Wordsworth,  Margaret,  and  The  Pedlar’  (SIR),  Peter  J. 
Manning  swims  against  the  tide  by  suggesting  that  ‘The  Ruined  Cottage’  is 
most  effective  when  interwoven  with  the  story  of  ‘The  Pedlar’;  in  the 
process  Manning  speculates  that  both  poems  have  their  origins  in  the 
trauma  of  Wordsworth’s  loss  of  his  mother. 

Jill  Rubinstein  finds  an  unnoticed  richness  in  a  late  collection  in  her 
splendid  ‘Wordsworth  and  “Localized  Romance”:  The  Scottish  Poems  of 
1831’  (SEL).  She  shows  how  the  poems  are  connected,  in  various  ways, 
with  Scott,  with  Scotland,  and  with  a  sense  of  mortality. 

There  have  been  some  notable  general  articles  on  Wordsworth  published 
during  the  year.  George  Watson’s  study  of  ‘The  revolutionary  youth  of 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge’  (CritQ)  is  a  memorable  and  perceptive  exam¬ 
ination  of  both  poets  in  their  Jacobin  period  and  of  their  later  change  of 
mind.  Wordsworth,  in  particular,  is  considered  in  a  way  which  is  fascinat¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  his  life  and  opinions,  and  illuminating  in  terms  of  his 
poetry,  especially  The  Borderers  and  The  Prelude,  Book  X.  A  complex 
philosophical  discussion  of  Wordsworth’s  use  of  language  is  provided  by 
Charles  Altieri  in  ‘Wordsworth’s  “Preface”  as  Literary  Theory’  (Criticism). 
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Beginning  with  Wittgenstein  and  ending  with  modern  Wordsworth  critics, 
Altieri  makes  an  eloquent  plea  for  the  ‘natural’  in  Wordsworth,  stressing 
the  use  of  memory  and  the  power  of  the  shared  experience.  Jonathan 
Ramsey’s  ‘Wordsworth’s  Silent  Poet’  ( MLQ )  is  another  very  interesting 
piece,  dealing  with  ‘threshold’  figures  in  Wordsworth’s  poetry.  Some  of 
these  appear  again  in  Vincent  Newey’s  ‘The  steadfast  self:  an  aspect  of 
Wordsworth’  ( Literature  of  the  Romantic  Period)12 ;  Newey  sees  their 
fortitude  as  significant  partly  because  of  the  degree  of  insecurity  which 
remains,  and  makes  some  fruitful  comparisons  with  Bunyan.  Thomas 
McFarland  writes  on  ‘Creative  Fantasy  and  Matter-of-Fact  Reality  in 
Wordsworth’s  Poetry’  ( JEGP ),  emphasising  what  he  calls  the  ‘para-poetic 
outriggers'  to  many  poems,  in  which  the  text  is  surrounded  by  commentary 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  poetry;  he  then  proceeds  to  an  illuminating 
discussion  of  the  relation  between  Wordsworth’s  matter-of-factness  and  a 
compensating  impulse  towards  fantasy,  ending  with  a  moving  comparison 
between  Wordsworth  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  Robert  H.  Dunham  writes  of 
the  Wordsworthian  influence  on  George  Eliot  in  ‘Silas  Marner  and  the 
Wordsworthian  child’  ( SEL ),  an  article  which  sensitively  discusses  the 
child,  the  community,  and  the  power  of  nature. 

In  ‘  “A  Naked  Guide-Post’s  Double  Head”:  The  Wordsworthian  Sense 
of  Direction’  ( ELH ),  Ian  Reid  also  suggests  contrary  impulses  in  Words¬ 
worth’s  poetry.  He  draws  attention  to  images  of  disrobing  and  nakedness 
in  landscape,  arguing  that  a  figurative  nakedness  exposes  to  Wordsworth 
the  greatness  of  his  soul.  Reid  is  much  concerned  with  the  ‘spots  of  time’ 
in  The  Prelude :  another  general  article  which  refers  specifically  to  The 
Prelude  (especially  the  first  five  books)  is  William  C.  Stephenson’s  ‘The 
Mirror  and  the  Lute:  Wordsworth’s  Fine  Art  of  Poetic  Auscultation’ 
(YES),  which  deals  with  echoes  and  mirrors  in  Wordsworth’s  poetry. 

In  ‘Wordsworth’s  Lessons  from  the  Past’  (TWC),  Barbara  T.  Gates 
discusses  the  poet’s  interest  in  ancient  and  modem  history,  and  his  employ¬ 
ment  of  history  in  the  creation  of  national  identity.  Paulino  M.  Lim  Jr’s 
‘Zen  and  Wordsworth’  (TWC)  suggests  areas  for  further  exploration  in 
similarities  of  mystical  and  religious  experience.  ‘The  Worst  of  Wordsworth’ 
(TWC)  by  Stephen  Maxfield  Parrish  is  an  inviting  title,  but  it  turns  out  to 
be  only  an  odious  comparison,  a  puff  for  the  new  Cornell  Wordsworth  by 
pointing  out  inadequacies  in  de  Selincourt’s  edition.  Marcel  Isnard  provides 
a  ‘Panorama  Critique’  on  ‘Livres  Recents  sur  Wordsworth’  (EA),  dealing 
principally  with  books  published  between  1970  and  1976. 

In  ‘Wordsworth’s  Last  Beginning:  The  Recluse  in  1808’  (ELH),  Kenneth 
R.  Johnston  deals  with  ‘A  Tuft  of  Primroses’  as  an  example  of  a  central 
Wordsworth  problem,  the  imagination  at  work  on  the  country  and  the 
city;  in  so  doing  he  explores  in  detail  the  symbolism  of  the  primroses,  and 
also  the  relation  of  the  poem  to  hermit  literature,  finally  suggesting  the 
central  and  inspirational  qualities  of  Dove  Cottage.  In  ‘Cosmic  Irony  in 
Wordsworth’s  “A  Slumber  Did  My  Spirit  Seal”  ’  (TWC),  Warren  Stevenson 
suggests  a  disjunction  between  the  speaker  and  the  poet.  The  poet  sees  the 
dead  girl  as  alive  in  nature,  the  speaker  sees  her  as  dead;  this  ingenious 
reading  reconciles  conflicting  interpretations,  such  as  those  of  Brooks  and 
Bateson.  Harvey  Peter  Sucksmith  analyses  the  Westminster  Bridge  sonnet 
and  relates  it  to  The  Prelude  Book  VII  in  ‘Ultimate  Affirmation:  A  Critical 
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Analysis  of  Wordsworth’s  Sonnet  “Composed  upon  Westminster  Bridge 
and  the  image  of  the  City  in  The  Prelude'  {YES).  Sucksmith  suggests  that 
the  sonnet  achieves  what  The  Prelude  fails  to  achieve,  the  acceptance  of 
the  city  'into  the  great  scheme  of  things’. 

In  ‘A  Lesson  in  the  Art  of  Poetry:  Barron  Field  and  Wordsworth’s  Later 
Revisions’  ( AUMLA ),  Geoffrey  Little  shows  how  Field  influenced  Words¬ 
worth  for  good,  especially  in  restoring  the  original  lines  of  ‘Peele  Castle’. 
A  comparative  literary  study,  J.  A.  Harvie’s  ‘The  Eclipse  of  the  Golden 
Age’  {Forum)  deals  with  Wordsworth  and  the  Russian  poet  Baratynsky, 
seeing  the  English  poet  as  more  optimistic  than  the  Russian,  but  seeing 
both  poets  as  antipathetic  to  modern  science  and  technology.  Richard  C. 
Burke’s  ‘A  Hitherto  Unrecorded  Wordsworth  Holograph’  {TWC)  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  late  copy  of  ‘The  Reverie  of  Poor  Susan’,  probably  given  to 
Felicia  Hemans;  an  even  tinier  Wordsworth  item  is  Ross  R.  Whitney’s 
discovery  of  ‘A  New  Wordsworth  Letter:  A  Testimonial  for  Derwent 
Coleridge’  {TWC). 

The  handsome  Collected  Works  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  are  con¬ 
tinued  with  John  Colmer’s  edition  of  On  the  Constitution  of  the  Church 
and  State11 .  Colmer’s  introduction  sets  the  work  firmly  in  the  historical 
framework  of  the  Irish  Question  and  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  against 
the  background  of  Coleridge’s  developing  thought.  Colmer  also  describes 
the  genesis  of  the  work  itself,  and  its  subsequent  influence  as  a  seminal 
work.  There  are  a  number  of  useful  appendices,  and  a  superb  index.  L.  M. 
Grow’s  The  Prose  Style  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 18  is  a  sensible  work, 
commendably  free  from  jargon;  it  is  something  of  an  achievement  to  have 
thrown  light  on  the  labyrinthine  paragraphs  without  becoming  trapped  in 
the  corridors  and  side  passages  of  Coleridge’s  thought.  Grow  is  good  on 
Coleridge’s  choice  of  words,  on  the  organic  growth  of  his  metaphors,  and 
on  the  influence  of  the  seventeenth-century  prose  writers  on  Coleridge’s 
ganglinous  (Grow’s  word)  sentences. 

In  ‘Coleridge’s  Poetic  Language’  {Literature  of  the  Romantic  Period)17  , 
N.  F.  Blake  shows  with  reference  to  ‘On  a  Cataract’  that  Coleridge  was 
capable,  even  in  his  later  poetry,  of  writing  with  an  eighteenth-century 
diction  and  approach.  In  ‘Coleridge’s  “The  Ancient  Mariner”  and  the  Case 
for  Justifiable  “Mythocide”  ’  ( Criticism ),  Lome  J.  Forstner  presents  an 
argument  ‘on  Psychological,  Epistemological  and  Formal  Grounds’  that 
the  mariner  enters  upon  a  reality  that  is  also  a  nightmare  through  the 
killing  of  the  albatross,  which  is  seen  as  a  single  iconoclastic  gesture  against 
myths  of  creation  and  grace.  As  the  subtitle  suggests,  this  operates  on 
three  levels.  In  ‘The  Two  Paradises  in  Kubla  Khan'  {RES),  H.  W.  Piper 
argues  that  Coleridge  was  influenced  by  descriptions  of  Paradise  Restored 
and  Paradise  Lost  found  in  Milton,  Ezekiel  and  Revelation.  Piper  offers  a 
detailed  and  cautious  examination  of  Coleridge’s  imagery,  suggesting  that 
it  shows  a  new  mode  of  operation,  away  from  allegorical  thought  and 
towards  symbolism. 

11  On  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  and  State,  ed.  by  John  Colmer.  The  Collect¬ 
ed  Works  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Vol.  10.  Princeton:  Princeton  U.P.;  London: 
Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  lxviii  +  303.  £9.95. 

18  The  Prose  Style  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  by  L.  M.  Grow.  Salzburg:  Roman¬ 
tic  Reassessment  54.  pp.  x  +  161.  £4.60. 
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Donald  Reiman’s  article  on  ‘Christabel’  {YW  56.285)  is  supplemented 
by  Richard  Haven’s  ‘Anna  Vardill  Niven’s  “Christobell”:  An  Addendum’ 
{TWC),  which  points  out  that  Reiman’s  evidence  had  been  anticipated  by  a 
William  Axon  in  1908.  More  central  to  interpretations  of  the  poem  is 
Michael  E.  Holstein’s  ‘Coleridge’s  Christabel  as  Psychodrama:  Five  Pers¬ 
pectives  on  the  Intruder’  {TWC),  a  complex  study  of  the  psychological 
effect  of  Geraldine,  which  is  seen  as  causing  disorientation,  fear,  and 
emotional  exhilaration.  Holstein’s  concentration  on  these  effects  leads  him 
to  a  fair  explanation  of  the  conclusion  to  Part  II.  Also  psychological  in  its 
concern  is  Susan  M.  Luther’s  ‘ Christabel ’  as  Dream-Reverie19 ,  which  sees 
Geraldine  as  a  projection  of  Christabel’s  sub-conscious.  Luther’s  theory  is 
that  Christabel’s  embracing  of  Geraldine  is  an  acceptance  of  her  sexuality 
and  also  a  creativity:  Coleridge  was  unable  to  complete  the  poem  because 
this  central  act  (‘a  psychological  martyrdom’)  was  achieved  in  Part  I,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  poem  was  anti-climax. 

In  ‘Coleridge  and  the  Endeavor  of  Philosophy’  ( PMLA ),  Bishop  C.  Hunt 
Jr  emphasises  the  Platonic  and  Neoplatonic  origins  of  Coleridge’s  philos¬ 
ophical  writings.  Hunt  notes  a  persistent  thread  of  poetic  utterance  in 
Coleridge’s  prose,  and  suggests  that  the  form  and  language  are  more 
inventive  and  poetic  than  philosophical  and  analytical.  In  ‘Beattie  and 
Coleridge:  New  Light  on  the  Damaged  Archangel’  {TWC),  E.  H.  King  joins 
the  Coleridge  plagiarism  controversy  by  pointing  out  that  Coleridge  was 
indebted  to  Beattie  in  prose  and  verse;  King’s  conclusion  that  Coleridge 
was  a  minor  transitional  figure  like  Beattie,  however,  provides  an  over¬ 
statement  as  controversial  as  it  is  unnecessary. 

P.  M.  Zall,  continuing  his  series  ‘The  Cool  World  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge’  {TWC),  describes  Richard  Price,  Welsh-born  supporter  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Arthur  Johnston  notes  ‘The  Source  of  Coleridge’s 
“Imitated  from  the  Welsh”’  {YES)  in  the  second  edition  of  Edward 
Jones’s  Musical  and  Poetical  Relicks  of  the  Welsh  Bards  (1794).  Coleridge’s 
notion  of  polarity  is  shown  by  Barry  Wood  to  have  influenced  Emerson 
in  'The  Growth  of  the  Soul:  Coleridge’s  Dialectical  Method  and  the 
Strategy  of  Emerson’s  Nature ’  {PMLA).  Some  confusion  about  a  sub- 
canonical  work  of  Coleridge  is  cleared  up  by  J.  H.  Haeger  in  ‘Coleridge’s 
“Bye  Blow”:  The  Composition  and  Date  of  Theory  of  Life’  {MP).  C.  P. 
Darcy  notes  a  Roman  acquaintance  during  Coleridge’s  time  in  Italy  in 
‘Coleridge  and  the  Italian  artist  Migliarini’  {N&Q). 

Two  volumes  of  Leslie  A.  Marchand’s  new  edition  of  Byron’s  Letters 
and  Journals 20  have  appeared.  Volume  5  is  entitled  ‘ So  Late  into  the 
Night ’  and  is  concerned  with  the  crucial  two  years  of  1816  and  1817 
which  included  the  separation  and  the  journey  to  Italy.  Volume  6,  entitled 
‘ The  Flesh  is  Frail’,  contains  some  of  the  most  attractive  of  Byron’s  letters, 
such  as  his  description  of  Margharita  Cogni,  or  his  reaction  to  Palgrave’s 
criticism  of  Don  Juan.  The  love  letters  to  Teresa  Guiccioli  are  translated 
skilfully  and  with  economy.  Jerome  J.  McGann’s  Don  Juan  in  Context 21 

19  ‘Christabel’  as  Dream-Reverie,  by  Susan  M.  Luther.  Salzburg:  Romantic  Re¬ 
assessment  6 1 .  pp.  vi  +  113.  £4.60. 

20  ‘So  Late  into  the  Night’  and  ‘The  Flesh  is  Frail’; Byron’s  Letters  and  Journals, 
ed.  by  Leslie  A.  Marchand,  Volumes  5  and  6.  pp.  iv  +  309  and  xiv  +  289.  £5.95  each. 

2 1  Don  Juan  in  Context,  by  J erome  J.  McGann.  John  Murray .pp.xiv+  184.  £5.50. 
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sees  the  poem  against  the  background  of  ‘high  romantic’  ideas.  In  his 
preface,  McGann  writes  of  ‘the  importance  of  context  as  a  field  of  know¬ 
ing’,  and  he  proceeds  to  examine  the  poem  as  epic  and  the  role  of  the 
hero,  followed  by  the  poet’s  intentions  and  the  poem’s  style,  form  and 
content.  He  accomplishes  something  of  a  feat  in  clarifying  and  ordering 
the  many  contraries  that  go  to  make  up  Don  Juan.  He  also  has  some  fine 
things  to  say  about  the  poem’s  tentative  nature,  its  stylistic  moderation, 
and  the  curious  operations  of  chance  in  Byron’s  poetry  which  produce  a 
kind  of  existential  fluidity.  Throughout  this  is  a  book  which  is  full  of 
insights  on  a  very  slippery  poem. 

B.  G.  Tandon’s  The  Imagery  of  Lord  Byron’s  Plays 22  is  a  most  thorough 
study,  though  it  takes  a  long  time  to  get  going,  and  has  sections  which  get 
nowhere  (such  as  the  discussion  of  Manfred’s  crime).  At  the  centre  of  the 
book  there  is  some  painstaking  and  sensible  work,  especially  on  the 
imagery  of  light  and  darkness,  and  on  wind  and  water.  It  is  a  pity,  though, 
that  Tandon  makes  claims  at  the  end  of  his  thesis  which  do  not  follow 
from  his  study,  as  when  he  asserts  that  ‘the  final  picture.  .  .is  one  of  tower¬ 
ing  greatness’. 

Bernard  Beatty’s  ‘Lord  Byron:  Poetry  and  precedent’  ( Literature  of  the 
Romantic  Period)12  suggests  that  Byron  was  a  sounder  theoretician  than 
has  been  supposed  and  a  radical  user  of  tradition:  the  example  given  is  the 
Spenserian  stanza  form  of  Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage ,  which  is  seen  as  a 
rediscovery  of  possibilities  neglected  by  eighteenth-century  followers  of 
Spenser.  Howard  O.  Brogan  is  also  concerned  with  Byron  and  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  in  ‘Byron  and  Dr  Johnson,  “that  Profoundest  of  Critics”  ’ 
( BNYPL ):  this  discusses  the  influence  of  Johnson  on  Byron’s  opinions 
(especially  on  cant)  and  on  his  criticism  (especially  on  Pope).  Nina 
Diakonova  points  out  some  interesting  parallel  descriptions  in  ‘Byron’s 
Prose  and  Byron’s  Poetry’  (SEL). 

E.  Kegel-Brinkgreve,  in  ‘Byron  and  Horace’  (ES),  suggests  that  the 
attack  on  Horace  in  Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage ,  Canto  IV,  develops  from 
Byron’s  idea  that  Horace  was  a  poet  of  cold  perfection,  and  thus  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Byron’s  own  poetic  method.  In  ‘The  Childe  and  the  Don’  {The 
Byron  Journal)  Malcolm  Kelsall  discusses  with  flair  and  sensitivity  the 
tragi-comic  tones  and  the  sense  of  the  vanity  of  human  wishes  in  Childe 
Harold’s  Pilgrimage  and  Don  Juan.  Leslie  A.  Marchand  provides  a  magist¬ 
erial  survey,  cogent  and  sensible,  in  ‘Narrator  and  Narration  in  Don  Juan’ 
(. KSJ ).  In  ‘The  Byron  of  Don  Juan  as  Whig  Aristocrat’  ( TSLL ),  Michael 
Robertson  takes  issue  with  Andrew  Rutherford’s  image  of  Byron  as  the 
poet-dandy;  Robertson  notes  Byron’s  use  of  a  whig  tradition  in  the  sexual, 
political  and  literary  attitudes  of  Don  Juan.  In  ‘Byron’s  Imitations  of 
Juvenal  and  Persius’  {SIR),  Frederick  L.  Beaty  suggests  that  Byron  used 
Madan’s  translation,  particularly  in  the  presentation  of  Johnson  and 
Gulbeyaz  in  Don  Juan.  Susan  Shatto  similarly  notes  Byron’s  use  of  Georges 
Cuvier  in  Don  Juan  and  Cain  in  ‘Byron,  Dickens,  Tennyson  and  the 
Monstrous  Efts’  {YES).  Jerome  J.  McGann  establishes  ‘The  Correct  Text 
of  Don  Juan  I,  190-198’  {TLS,  August  13),  and  Douglas  Little  untangles  a 

22  The  Imagery  of  Lord  Byron’s  Plays,  by  Dr  B.  G.  Tandon.  Salzburg:  Poetic 
Drama  and  Poetic  Theory  3 1 .  pp.  viii  +  298.  £4.60. 
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reference  in  ‘Byron  and  the  Eunuch  Muse:  Don  Juan  XI. 58’  ( KSJ ). 

In  a  splendidly  informative  article,  ‘Early  Italian  Romanticism  and  The 
Giaour’  (The  Byron  Journal ),  Martha  King  neatly  discusses  a  translation  of 
The  Giaour  with  an  introduction  by  Ludovico  di  Breme  as  a  crucial  step  in 
the  development  of  Italian  romanticism.  David  Eggenschwiler  regards 
Cain  as  Byron’s  most  exciting  and  complex  drama,  and  sees  it  as  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  much  modem  drama  in  its  complex  rehandling  of  the  Genesis 
story  in  ‘Byron’s  Cain  and  the  Antimythological  Myth’  ( MLQ ). 

Paul  Trueblood  gives  a  straightforward  account  of  ‘Byron’s  Champion¬ 
ship  of  Political  Freedom’  in  The  Byron  Journal,  and  Byron’s  participation 
in  the  Greek  struggle  is  the  subject  of  two  more  articles  in  the  same 
periodical:  Alexander  Mavrocordato  describes  his  ancestor  who  was  com¬ 
pared  by  Byron  to  Washington,  in  ‘Rendezvous  at  Missolonghi’,  and 
Francis  Bickley  describes  Byron’s  attitude  to  the  absurd  private  newspapers 
started  by  Stanhope  in  ‘Byron  and  the  Greek  Revolutionary  Press’. 

An  anthology  published  by  John  Murray  is  discussed  briefly  by  Richard 
Schell  in  ‘Byron,  Thomas  Moore,  and  “The  Casket”  ’  ( N&Q );  another 
minor  item  is  R.  Glyn  Grylls’s  ‘Lines  Written  by  a  Celebrated  Authoress  on 
the  Burial  of  a  Daughter  of  a  Celebrated  Author’  ( KSMB ),  in  which  the 
celebrated  authoress  is  Mrs  Trollope  and  the  daughter  Allegra. 

Charles  E.  Robinson’s  Shelley  and  Byron,  The  Snake  and  Eagle  Wreath¬ 
ed  in  Fight 23  treads  a  difficult  path,  attempting  to  establish  not  the  bio¬ 
graphical  details  of  a  friendship  but  the  influence  of  the  two  poets  on  each 
other’s  thought  and  work.  Robinson  picks  his  way  from  poem  to  poem 
with  the  air  of  a  man  going  through  a  minefield,  but  he  is  often  surprisingly 
illuminating.  He  sees  Shelley’s  hopefulness  as  opposed  to  Byron’s  fatalism, 
so  that  Shelley  disapproved  of  the  gloom  and  foreboding  of  Manfred ;  the 
Wordsworthian  notions  of  Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage ,  Canto  III,  are  seen 
to  be  the  result  of  Shelley’s  ‘dosing’;  and  in  Julian  and  Maddalo  the 
judgment  of  Byron  is  seen  as  producing  a  separate  portrayal  of  Maddalo 
and  the  Maniac.  In  this,  and  in  his  interpretation  of  Demogorgon  in 
Prometheus  Unbound,  Robinson  is  stimulating  and  original;  at  other  times 
his  arguments  seem  fine-drawn  and  tenuous.  Donald  H.  Reiman’s  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley 24  is  a  brief  and  useful  introduction,  with  particular  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  content  of  the  poems.  There  are  brief  summaries  of  all  the  major 
works:  the  book  eschews  general  questions  about  Shelley’s  art,  and  con¬ 
fines  itself  principally  to  matters  of  interpretation.  It  is  thus  a  good  hand¬ 
book  or  student’s  guide,  and  it  is  unpretentious  and  briskly-written. 

James  O.  Allsup’s  The  Magic  Circle 25  is  subtitled  ‘A  Study  of  Shelley’s 
Concept  of  Love’.  It  is  a  compressed  and  original  book,  seeing  Shelley’s 
forms  of  love  as  including  both  eros  and  agape.  Poetry  becomes  the  quint¬ 
essential  expression  of  agape,  of  the  daemonic  going  out  of  the  self  to  the 
divine.  This  is  close  to  claiming  that  Shelley  is  a  Christian,  and  Allsup 
certainly  claims  that  his  forms  of  love  are  descended  from  Christian  as 
well  as  Platonic  sources.  At  times  I  think  Allsup  goes  too  far  in  reading 

23 Shelley  and  Byron,  The  Snake  and  Eagle  Wreathed  in  Fight,  by  Charles  E. 
Robinson.  Baltimore  and  London:  The  Johns  Hopkins  U.P  pp.  x  +  ^92.  £8  75. 

24 Percy  Bysshe  Shelley ,  by  Donald  H.  Reiman.  Macmillan,  pp.  188.  £2.50. 

25  The  Magic  Circle,  by  James  O.  Allsup.  Port  Washington,  N.Y.  and  London. 
Kennikat  P.  pp.  xii  +  115.  $>8.95. 
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Christian  significance  into  certain  poems  (notably  Prometheus  Unbound 
and  the  ‘Ode  to  the  West  Wind’);  but  this  is  a  thought -provoking,  if  some¬ 
times  gnomic  study.  John  V.  Murphy’s  The  Dark  Angel26,  by  contrast, is 
about  the  gothic  elements  in  Shelley’s  work.  Murphy  links  Shelley’s 
interest  in  the  darker  side  of  romanticism  with  his  later  awareness  of 
radiance,  as  well  as  his  revolutionary  fervour.  Murphy  is  good  on  Alastor , 
illuminating  the  poem  by  relating  it  to  conventions  of  the  curse,  the  hero- 
villain,  the  quest,  and  the  dream-vision.  At  times  Murphy’s  definition  of 
Gothic  seems  too  broad,  and  at  other  moments  (as  in  his  reading  of  ‘The 
Triumph  of  Life’)  he  seems  to  be  emphasising  the  deformed  and  destruct¬ 
ive  too  much;  but  his  sense  of  the  creative  struggling  with  the  destructive 
is  a  central  one. 

Patrick  Swinden’s  ‘casebook’  on  Shelley  is  entitled  Shorter  Poems  and 
Lyrics21 .  Instead  of  an  introduction,  Swinden  reprints  Pottle’s  account 
of  Shelley  criticism,  and  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  divided  into  two 
parts:  in  the  first  are  Eliot,  Tate,  Donald  Davie  (not  Leavis,  who  did  not 
wish  to  republish,  but  whose  ideas  are  summarized  by  the  editor);  in  the 
second  are  some  excellent  recent  essays,  notably  those  by  G.  M.  Matthews 
and  Judith  Chernaik.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  obsessed  critics  have  been, 
as  with  no  other  poet,  with  Shelley’s  ‘grasp  of  the  actual’,  weak  or  not; 
only  in  fairly  recent  essays  do  other  considerations  appear.  Another  survey 
of  Shelley  criticism,  Nancy  Fogarty’s  Shelley  in  the  Twentieth  Century29, , 
is  a  disappointment.  It  is  a  study  of  the  development  of  Shelley  criticism 
in  England  and  America  between  1916  and  1971,  but  the  early  cut-off 
date  means  that  there  is  no  reference  to  the  biographies  of  Holmes  and 
Cameron,  and  no  mention  of  important  recent  work  by  critics  such  as 
Stuart  Curran.  It  is  also  undiscriminating,  and  sometimes  inaccurate  in  the 
spelling  of  names  and  titles. 

Three  other  short  studies  have  appeared  on  Shelley  in  the  Romantic 
Reassessment  series.  Alicia  Martinez’s  The  Hero  and  Heroine  of  Shelley’s 
‘The  Revolt  of  Islam’29  is  a  study  of  the  function  of  Laon  and  Cythna  in 
giving  the  poem  a  structure.  In  Martinez’s  reading  the  union  of  the  hero 
and  heroine  is  a  union  of  love  and  intellect,  and  of  active  and  passive 
resistance;  and  Martinez  has  some  interesting  things  to  say  about  the 
relation  of  narrative  to  form.  The  Beauty  and  the  Terror:  Shelley’s  Vision¬ 
ary  Women30 ,  by  Irvin  B.  Kroese,  deals  with  women  figures  in  Alastor, 
The  Revolt  of  Islam,  Epipsy  chidion ,  and  ‘The  Triumph  of  Life’.  It  is  much 
concerned  with  the  relationship  between  the  imagination  and  the  senses, 
seeing  a  conflict  or  a  continuing  dialectic  between  idealism  and  realism. 
Lloyd  N.  Jeffrey  presents  what  is  an  assemblage  of  articles  printed  in  KSJ 


26  The  Dark  Angel,  by  John  V.  Murphy.  Lewisburg:  Bucknell  U.P.;  London: 
Associated  Univ.  Presses,  pp.  199.  £5.50. 

27  Shelley:  Shorter  Poems  and  Lyrics,  ed.  by  Patrick  Swinden.  Macmillan,  pp.  256. 
hb  £5.95,  pb  £2.25. 

28  Shelley  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  by  Nancy  Fogarty.  Salzburg:  Romantic 
Reassessment  56.  pp.  vi  +  179.  £4.60. 

29  The  Hero  and  Heroine  of  Shelley’s  ‘The  Revolt  of  Islam’,  by  Alicia  Martinez. 
Salzburg:  Romantic  Reassessment  63.  pp.  ii  +  109.  £4.60. 

30  The  Beauty  and  the  Terror:  Shelley’s  Visionary  Women,  by  Irvin  B.  Kroese. 
Salzburg:  Romantic  Reassessment  23.  pp.  viii  +154.  £4.60. 
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between  1958  and  1976  in  Shelley’s  Knowledge  and  Use  of  Natural 
History 31  (one  of  them,  on  insect  life,  is  entitled  ‘Shelley’s  “Plumed 
Insects  Swift  and  Free”  ’,  and  appears  this  year).  Jeffrey  treats  of  reptiles 
and  fishes,  wild  beasts  and  insects,  showing  the  limited  range  of  Shelley’s 
first-hand  knowledge,  his  use  of  literary  and  legendary  information,  and 
his  skill  in  description.  The  result  demonstrates,  as  Jeffrey  points  out  in  a 
pithy  final  chapter,  the  fecundity  and  versatility  of  Shelley’s  imagination. 
This  study  is  modest  in  its  aims  and  achievements,  but  it  is  pleasing  and 
agreeable. 

In  ‘Shelley  and  “Satire’s  scourge”  ’  ( Literature  of  the  Romantic 
Period)12 ,  Ann  Thompson  defends  Shelley  as  a  satirist,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  shorter  political  poems  of  1819.  In  the  same  volume, 
Miriam  Allott’s  ‘Keats’s  Endymion  and  Shelley’s  “Alastor”  ’  sets  out  the 
shared  characteristics  of  the  two  poems  (man  seen  against  a  background  of 
romantic  landscape,  for  example)  and  the  differences;  the  discussion 
illuminates  romantic  poetry  in  general,  with  its  sense  of  qualities  held  in 
common  yet  with  individual  differences.  In  ‘Shelley  and  the  Religion  of 
Joy’  (SIR),  Timothy  Webb  demonstrates  Shelley’s  preference  for  Greek 
religion  over  Christianity,  showing  how  this  helps  to  explain  his  interest  in 
the  Homeric  Hymns.  John  Buxton’s  ‘Greece  in  the  imagination  of  Byron 
and  Shelley’  (The  Byron  Journal)  discriminates  neatly  between  Shelley’s 
intellectual  Hellenism  and  Byron’s  curiosity  about  the  Greece  of  his  own 
day  in  relation  to  Greek  history. 

A  psychoanalytical  approach  to  Shelley  is  offered  by  Richard  S.  Cald¬ 
well  in  ‘  “The  Sensitive  Plant”  as  Original  Fantasy’  (SIR).  This  sees  the 
plant  as  able  to  perceive  the  state  it  desires  but  also  as  aware  of  its  failure 
to  attain  that  state.  Horst  Meller  discusses  patterns  of  imagery  in  ‘Die 
Blatter  in  Shelleys  Westwind’  (Archiv).  In  ‘The  Second  Language  of 
Prometheus  Unbound ’  (PQ),  Norman  Thurston  relates  the  language  which 
is  referred  to  but  never  heard  in  the  drama  to  the  movement  towards 
perfection  and  the  perception  of  an  ideal  world.  Richard  Haswell  defends 
the  narrative  construction  of  Shelley’s  longest  poem  in  ‘Shelley’s  The 
Revolt  of  Islam :  “The  Connexion  of  Its  Parts”  ’  (KSJ). 

Robert  M.  Ryan’s  Keats:  The  Religious  Sense 32  disposes  of  a  number 
of  misconceptions:  that  Keats  was  a  pagan,  or  a  kind  of  secular  humanist, 
for  example,  or  conversely  that  he  was  some  kind  of  original  religious 
thinker.  Ryan  suggests  that  Keats  had  a  natural  religion,  one  that  he  held 
in  common  with  others  who  were  disillusioned  by  the  Church  of  England 
as  it  was  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  In  support  of  this  Ryan  presents 
a  religious  biography  of  Keats,  including  his  life  at  school,  at  the  hospital, 
and  the  influence  of  his  friends.  Benjamin  Bailey,  as  might  be  expected, 
plays  a  large  part,  and  so  does  Haydon,  the  Christian  militant.  Ryan  s  book 
is  well  put  together,  convincing  and  sensible,  though  there  is  an  uneasy 
feeling  at  the  end  that  whatever  religious  sense  Keats  had  was  a  vague 
affair,  and  one  which  did  not  impinge  on  his  major  poetry.  Miriam  Allott’s 


31  Shelley’s  Knowledge  and  Use  of  Natural  History,  by  Lloyd  N.  Jeffrey.  Salzburg: 
Romantic  Reassessment  48.  pp.  vi  +  144.  £4.60. 

32 Keats:  The  Religious  Sense ,  by  Robert  M.  Ryan.  Princeton:  Princeton  U.P. 

pp.viii+  235.  £10.10. 
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British  Council  Pamphlet,  John  Keats33 ,  is  short  and  skilful,  an  introduc¬ 
tion  straight  down  the  centre  of  Keats  criticism,  though  not  without  its 
nice  individual  touches:  Leigh  Hunt’s  The  Examiner,  for  example,  is 
described  as  ‘a  kind  of  open  university’  for  Keats.  The  sections  on  the  two 
Hyperion  poems  and  on  the  letters  are  particularly  crisp  and  helpful. 

In  one  of  the  best  articles  of  the  year,  ‘Lamia  and  the  Language  of 
Metamorphosis’  (SIR),  Garrett  Stewart  points  to  the  inadequacy  of  plot- 
summaries  of  Lamia,  and  turns  to  language  as  the  key  to  the  poem:  his 
sensitive  and  detailed  reading  shows  a  remarkable  Dryden-like  austerity 
and  density  in  the  poem,  and  demonstrates  the  self -destructive  love  of 
Lycius.  In  ‘Phenomenology  and  Process:  Perception  in  Keats’s  “I  Stood 
Tip-toe”  ’  (KSJ),  Marjorie  Norris  suggests  illuminating  parallels  with 
Merleau-Ponty’s  ideas  of  perception. 

The  Odes  have  received  a  fair  amount  of  attention.  With  a  fine  indig¬ 
nation,  I.  A.  Richards  defends  the  traditional  reading  of  the  ‘Ode  on  a 
Grecian  Urn’  in  a  detailed  examination  called  ‘Beauty  and  Truth’  ( Poetry 
Nation )  which  concentrates  on  the  first  stanza  and  the  last  two  lines. 
David  Simpson’s  ‘Keats’s  Lady,  Metaphor,  and  the  Rhetoric  of  Neurosis’ 
(SIR)  deals  principally  with  the  ‘Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn’  and  ‘La  Belle 
Dame  Sans  Merci’,  seeing  them  as  involving  the  dispersion  of  subject- 
object  relationships;  Simpson  relates  this  to  Freud’s  theory  of  mind  and 
dream-analysis.  ‘The  Confirmation  of  Keats’s  Belief  in  Negative  Capability: 
The  “Ode  on  Indolence”  ’  (KSJ)  by  William  F.  Zak  is  an  ingenious  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  ode  as  a  statement  of  self-possession.  In  a  brief  note  on 
‘Dante’s  Paradiso  and  Keats’s  “Ode  to  a  Nightingale”  ’  (KSJ),  Jeffrey 
Robinson  suggests  two  possible  debts  to  Dante  in  the  last  verse  of  the  ode. 
A  conflation  of  the  stories  of  Ruth  and  Cordelia  in  an  earlier  verse  is 
suggested  by  Barry  Gradman  in  ‘King  Lear  and  the  Image  of  Ruth  in 
Keats’s  “Nightingale”  Ode’  (KSJ).  Elizabeth  Hall  points  to  W.  L.  Bowles’s 
‘Old  Time’s  Holiday’  as  a  source  for  ‘To  Autumn’  in  N&Q. 

In  ‘Keats’s  Face  of  Moneta:  Source  and  Meaning’  (KSJ),  Anne  K. 
Mellor  suggests  Phidias’s  Athena  Parthenos  as  a  source  for  Moneta,  and  the 
Panathenaic  Procession  as  a  source  for  the  poet’s  approach.  The  fine  read¬ 
ing  of  ‘The  Fall  of  Hyperion’  which  follows  stresses  the  importance  of 
Moneta-Athena  as  a  realized  image  which  enables  Keats  to  comprehend 
both  pain  and  beauty  in  the  poem.  Another  very  original  interpretation 
of  the  poem  comes  from  K.  K.  Ruthven,  in  ‘Keats  and  Dea  Moneta ’  (SIR). 
He  suggests  that  Moneta  is  connected  with  the  goddess  who  presided  over 
the  Roman  mint,  and  links  this  with  other  money  images  in  Keats.  Ruthven 
argues  that  this  indicates  a  tuming-away  from  nostalgia  for  beauty  towards 
an  awareness  of  the  demands  of  the  world. 

Stuart  M.  Sperry  detects  an  allusion  to  I  Henry  IV  in  Keats’s  marginalia 
(N&Q).  In  ‘Keats’s  Morbidity  of  Temperament’,  also  in  N&Q,  Jeffrey 
Robinson  suggests  that  Keats  borrowed  the  phrase  from  Hazlitt.  Robert  M. 
Ryan  distinguishes  between  Keats’s  friend  and  another  missionary  in  ‘The 
Two  Benjamin  Baileys’  (N&Q),  and  Lord  Brock  provides  a  brief  note  on 
‘Keats’s  Doctor  in  Rome’  (KSMB).  Two  letters  of  C.  W.  Dilke,  one  relating 
to  Lockhart  and  the  other  to  Severn,  are  printed  by  William  Garrett  in 


33 


John  Keats ,  by  Miriam  Allott.  Longmans  for  the  British  Council,  pp.  62. 
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KSMB ,  which  also  has  Molly  Tatchell’s  ‘Elizabeth  Kent  and  Flora 
Domestica’ ,  a  nice  account  of  a  flower  book  by  Leigh  Hunt’s  sister-in-law 
which  quotes  Keats  and  other  romantic  poets.  An  unimportant  but  divert¬ 
ing  anecdote  involving  three  Keats  scholars  (H.  W.  Garrod,  Edmund 
Blunden,  and  Willard  B.  Pope)  is  found  in  Willard  B.  Pope’s  ‘Keats’s  “Ed 
rather  go  to  hell.  .  .”  ’  ( KSJ ).  Keats’s  influence  on  a  negro  writer  is  describ¬ 
ed  by  Ronald  Primeau  in  ‘Countee  Cullen  and  Keats’s  “Vale  of  Soul- 
Making”  ’  (PLL). 

Peter  New’s  George  Crabbe’s  Poetry 34  is  as  brisk  and  businesslike  as  its 
title  suggests,  and  it  provides  a  very  good  detailed  introduction  to  Crabbe. 
It  is  particularly  strong  in  its  first  section,  which  sets  Crabbe  in  the  literary 
and  ethical  context  of  his  time:  here  New  is  clear  and  scholarly,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  moral  and  religious  currents  of  the  age.  This  is 
followed  by  chapters  on  the  major  groups  and  publications:  the  difficulty 
here  is  that  New  is  unable  to  establish  much  by  way  of  continuous  thematic 
or  technical  development,  though  he  comes  close  to  doing  so  by  stressing 
Crabbe’s  concern  with  time  and  with  freedom.  The  individual  effects  of 
the  tales  are  described  with  economy  and  skill.  B.  B.  Jain’s  The  Poetry  of 
George  Crabbe 35  is  not  very  good  at  the  ‘reading’  of  the  single  poems,  but 
this  is  compensated  for  by  some  careful  sections  on  technique  and  realism. 
Jain  is  an  enthusiast,  and  although  he  can  be  extravagant  both  in  praise 
and  blame,  his  painstaking  study  shows  a  pleasing  thoroughness.  The 
importance  of  the  narrator  as  presenter  and  evaluator  of  moral  worth  is 
discussed  by  P.  B.  Wilson  in  ‘Crabbe’s  Narrative  World’  ( DUJ ).  Wilson 
shows  how  Crabbe  presents  moral  truths,  trying  to  preserve  a  balance 
between  a  didacticism  which  is  overinsistent  and  a  realism  which  is  incon¬ 
sequential.  In  ‘  “Satirical  Landscape”:  Churchill  and  Crabbe’  (YES), 
D.  W.  Jefferson  emphasises  Crabbe’s  place  in  a  satirical  tradition,  prefer¬ 
ring  this  to  the  idea  of  Crabbe  as  a  poet  of  harsh  realism. 

Greg  Crossan’s  A  Relish  for  Eternity 36  is  subtitled  ‘The  Process  of 
Divinization  in  the  Poetry  of  John  Clare’.  As  befits  the  man  who  compiled 
the  recent  bibliography  on  Clare  (see  YW  56.293),  Crossan  knows  his 
critics,  and  indeed  is  almost  swamped  by  them.  His  arguments  are  clutter¬ 
ed  with  quotation,  as  he  picks  his  way  across  the  contradictions  and 
different  emphases  of  his  predecessors.  The  book’s  main  theory,  however, 
is  a  valuable  one:  it  relates  Clare’s  descriptive  poems  to  a  sense  of  God  in 
nature,  to  which  Crossan  subsequently  adds  ‘the  divinization  of  woman’ 
and  ‘the  divinization  of  poetry’.  In  the  process  Crossan  is  making  a  brave 
attempt  to  establish  a  coherent  structure  in  Clare’s  work,  and  although  the 
poetry  seems  ultimately  too  heterogeneous  for  this,  Crossan  tells  us  a  good 
deal  about  the  relationship  between  description  and  vision  in  Clare. 

A  selection  from  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes37,  edited  by  Judith  Higgens, 
includes  a  good  selection  of  the  poet’s  curious  work,  with  a  sharp  intro- 


34  George  Crabbe’s  Poetry ,  by  Peter  New.  Macmillan,  pp.  viii  +  248.  £4.95. 

3  5  The  Poetry  of  George  Crabbe,  by  B.  B.  Jain.  Salzburg:  Romantic  Reassessment 

37.  pp.  viii  +  336.  £4.60.  _ 

36  A  Relish  for  Eternity:  the  Process  of  Divinization  in  the  Poetry  of  John  Uare, 
by  Greg  Crossan.  Salzburg:  Romantic  Reassessment  53.  pp.  xxvi  +  276.  £4.60. 

37  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes,  Selected  Poems,  ed.  by  Judith  Higgens.  Manchester: 
Carcanet  P.  pp.  120.  hb  £2.50,  pb  £0.95. 
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duction  which  serves  well  to  attract  new  readers  to  Beddoes.  The  choice 
suggests  that  his  chief  skill  is  in  the  lyric-melancholic  vein,  with  a  delicate 
and  imaginative  humour  to  compensate.  Plot  summaries  of  the  dramatic 
works  are  given,  with  extracts;  the  most  impressive  are  from  Death’s  Jest- 
Book,  including  the  lovely  ‘We  have  bathed,  where  none  have  seen  us’. 

Leslie  Brisman  writes  an  attractive  essay,  ‘George  Darley:  The  Poet  as 
Pigmy’  (SIR),  which  demonstrates  smallness  as  a  theme  in  Darley’s  work, 
from  the  dwarf  Dwerga  in  Thomas  a  Becket,  through  ‘Pedro  Ladron’,  to 
Nepenthe,  with  its  theme  of  an  escape  from  greatness. 

In  ‘Romance  as  Theme  and  Structure  in  The  Lady  of  the  Lake ’  ( TSLL ), 
Nancy  M.  Goslee  argues  that  three  forms  of  romance— mediaeval,  Renais¬ 
sance,  and  modern— occur  in  the  poem.  Two  continuations  of  articles  on 
Southey  in  TWC  are  William  Ronald  Runyan’s  account  of  ‘The  Devil’s 
Walk’  (see  YW  56.286)  and  Richard  Hoffpauir’s  ‘The  Thematic  Structure 
of  Southey’s  Epic  Poetry’  (YW  56.286),  which  principally  discusses  Madoc 
and  Kehama,  arguing  that  Southey  experimented  with  epic  tradition  in 
original  ways.  Burton  R.  Pollin  ticks  off  an  influence  of  Southey  on  Poe  in 
‘Southey’s  Curse  of  Kehama  in  Poe’s  “City  in  the  Sea”  ’  (TWC).  Betty  T. 
Bennett  prints  an  unpublished  letter  from  Thomas  Moore  to  Mary  Shelley 
in  N&Q. 

L.  W.  Conolly’s  The  Censorship  of  English  Drama,  1737-182438  is  an 
entertaining  if  soberly-written  account  of  the  suppression  of  plays  follow¬ 
ing  the  Stage  Licensing  Act  of  1737.  The  key  figure  is  John  Larpent, 
examiner  of  plays  from  1778  to  1824,  whose  surviving  manuscripts  are 
the  source  for  this  book.  Censorship  could  be  on  personal  and  political 
grounds,  and  Conolly  is  informative  about  both,  especially  during  the 
period  of  the  French  Revolution.  N.  W.  Bawcutt  discusses  ‘The  revival  of 
Elizabethan  drama  and  the  crisis  of  Romantic  drama’  in  Literature  of  the 
Romantic  Period12 .  He  actually  says  very  little  about  romantic  drama,  and 
concludes  that  the  main  achievement  of  the  age  was  the  revival  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  contemporaries.  Early  American  scene-painters  are  the  subject  of 
John  R.  Wolcott’s  ‘Apprentices  in  the  Scene  Room:  toward  an  American 
tradition  in  Scene  Painting’  (NCTR). 


2.  Prose  fiction 

Philip  Bradley  has  compiled  An  Index  to  the  Waverley  Novels39, 
which  is  not  exactly  a  concordance  or  a  ‘Who’s  Who’,  but  is  intended  to 
help  students  locate  ‘persons,  things,  places,  words,  phrases  etc.’  which 
appear  in  the  novels,  and  ‘to  arrange  a  number  of  persons  by  trade  or 
profession,  and  of  things  by  subject’.  It  is  a  comprehensive  work,  designed 
for  use  with  any  edition  of  Scott’s  novels,  and  may  prove  to  be  a  useful 
aid  for  researchers.  In  ZAA  Nian  Diakonova  provides  a  general  account  of 
‘The  Aesthetics  of  Walter  Scott’,  drawing  on  the  evidence  of  the  novels. 
She  stresses  Scott’s  debt  to  the  culture  of  the  Enlightenment,  considers  the 


38  The  Censorship  of  English  Drama,  1737-1824,  by  L.  W.  Conolly.  San  Marino, 
California:  The  Huntington  Library,  pp.  xii  +  223.  £7.50. 

39 An  Index  to  the  Waverley  Novels,  by  Philip  Bradley.  Scarecrow  P  (1975) 
pp.  xiv  +  681.  $25 . 
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influence  of  pre-Romantic  ways  of  thinking  on  his  work,  and  summarizes 
his  attitudes  to  the  Romantic  poets  and  to  the  duties  of  the  novelist.  For 
Scott  ‘the  novelist’s  first  duty.  .  .is  to  be  objective,  to  go  beyond  his  own 
national  and  political  sympathies,  to  be  true  to  tradition  and  yet  see  the 
necessity  of  everlasting  .change’.  Robert  C.  Gordon  considers  Scott’s 
attitude  to  the  Highlanders  as  revealed  in  the  non-fiction,  notably  The 
Tales  of  a  Grandfather .  Gordon  suggests  that  ‘if  Scott  can  be  shown  to 
accept  the  Highlanders  as  he  did  the  defensive  potential  of  the  old  Border¬ 
ers,  then  we  are  free  of  the  necessity  of  viewing  Scott  as  either  a  nostalgic 
sentimentalist,  an  enlightened  apostle  of  progress,  or  as  a  muddle  head 
somewhere  in  between’.  Gordon  presents  a  closely-reasoned  case  to  support 
his  suggestion  that  Scott  saw  the  Highlanders  as  a  martial  race  of  potential 
service  to  the  state,  and  he  quotes  the  novelist’s  admission  that  he  was 
‘one  of  those  men  who  are  old-fashioned  [enough  to]  think  that  freedom 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  lawful  order  of  a  kingdom  on  the  other  are  best 
defended  by  freemen  arrayed  under  the  sanction  of  the  laws  and  with  their 
own  good  weapons  in  their  hands’  (YES).  In  N&Q  Frank  McCombie  dates 
the  completion  of  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor ,  on  the  evidence  of  three  of 
Scott’s  letters. 

Following  in  the  wake  of  the  bicentenary  celebrations  comes  Jane 
Austen’s  Achievement*0 ,  edited  by  Juliet  McMaster,  a  collection  of 
papers  presented  at  the  conference  in  Edmonton,  Alberta.  In  the  first 
paper,  B.  C.  Southam  suggests  that  Sanditon  can  be  regarded  as  a  recasting 
of  Northanger  A  b  bey  —  Sanditon  is  a  place  of  novelty  which  has  to  be 
interpreted  ‘in  much  the  same  way  as  Catherine  Morland  has  to  digest  the 
meaning  of  the  Abbey  as  it  really  is’.  He  sees  a  radical  change  in  Austen’s 
last  work,  away  from  the  comedy  of  character  and  towards  the  comedy  of 
ideas.  Floyd  W.  Brown  argues  that  marriage  is  an  intrinsically  suspect 
institution  in  the  novels,  one  which  dampens  the  personality,  especially 
the  female  personality:  ‘the  very  unreality  of  a  happy  marriage  or  of  a 
truly  humane  motherhood  becomes  a  satiric  reflection  on  the  very  real 
limitations  of  society  and  individuals’.  A.  Walton  Fitz  suggests  that  Persua¬ 
sion,  like  Sanditon,  embodies  a  view  of  the  self  which  differs  from  that  of 
the  earlier  novels.  What  has  intervened  is  that  acceptance  of  dynamic 
growth  and  unpredictable  change  which  makes  the  nineteenth-century 
novel:  a  discovery  of  self  has  given  way  to  a  “development”  of  self.  .  . 
involved  with  doubt  and  indeterminacy.’  Norman  Page  notes  the  failure  of 
F.  R.  Feavis  to  explore  Austen’s  contribution  to  the  ‘great  tradition’  of  the 
English  novel,  and  he  outlines  her  influence  on  Eliot,  James,  and  Forster, 
while  George  Whalley  maintains  that  Austen  is  a  poet  ‘in  her  craftsmanship 
in  language’  and  ‘in  the  conduct  of  the  action  within  each  novel’.  Page  and 
Whalley  would  both  need  to  make  book-length  studies  to  do  justice  to 
their  chosen  topics,  but  they  have  performed  a  useful  service  in  drawing 
attention  to  neglected  areas. 

Jane  Austen,  Woman  and  Writer41,  by  Joan  Rees,  is  a  concise  bio¬ 
graphical  essay  which  includes  a  brief  critical  commentary  on  each  novel. 


40  Jane  Austen’s  Achievement,  ed.  by  Juliet  McMaster.  Macmillan,  pp.  xvii  +  139. 
95. 

41  Jane  Austen,  Woman  and  Writer,  by  Joan  Rees.  Robert  Hale.  pp.  224.  £4.45. 
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As  a  biographer,  Joan  Rees  seeks  to  disengage  her  subject  from  the  familiar 
Aunt  Jane  figure,  while  remaining  loyally  protective  when  dealing  with  the 
accusations  of  Austen’s  less  sympathetic  admirers.  The  study  should 
provide  a  useful  introduction  for  the  student  and  general  reader. 

In  Jane  Austen’s  Comedy  of  Feeling 42 ,  Benjamin  Whitten  focuses 
on  Persuasion,  examining  the  persona  of  the  narrator,  the  variations 
in  narrative  tone,  the  relationship  between  plot-structure  and  point  of 
view,  and  the  way  in  which  the  principals’  feelings  are  placed  in  comic 
perspective.  Whitten  argues  that  Austen’s  use  of  point  of  view  in  this  novel 
has  generally  been  misunderstood.  The  emotional  quality  of  the  work  is 
not  at  variance  with  the  comic  irony:  ‘Austen  successfully  integrates  both 
the  subjective  views  of  personal  feeling  and  the  objective  view  of  irony  to 
make  a  distinctive  form,  a  “comedy  of  feeling”.’  In  Jane  Austen  and 
Education43 ,  D.  D.  Devlin  examines  the  novels  in  the  light  of  Locke’s 
writings  on  education,  and  in  the  context  of  eighteenth-century  moral 
thought.  After  demonstrating  Austen’s  alignment  with  Butler  and  Johnson, 
and  her  distance  from  the  optimism  of  Shaftesbury,  Devlin  proceeds  to  a 
detailed  examination  of  Mansfield  Park,  and  finds  that  the  Bertrams,  like 
Fanny’s  family  at  Portsmouth,  are  ‘victims  of  environment  and  bad 
education’.  Butler’s  ‘Dissertation:  Of  the  Nature  of  Virtue’  is  printed  as 
an  appendix. 

B.  C.  Southam’s  casebook  on  Northanger  Abbey  and  Persuasion44 
includes  essays  by  W.  D.  Howells,  Virginia  Woolf,  and  Mary  Lascelles,  with 
more  recent  studies  by  Marvin  Mudrick,  Elizabeth  Bowen,  Elizabeth  Hard¬ 
wick,  Marilyn  Butler,  D.  W.  Harding,  Malcolm  Bradbury,  and  A.  Walton 
Litz.  As  Southam  remarks  in  his  introduction,  the  pairing  of  the  two 
novels  is  ‘a  convenient  accident,  since  it  brings  together  for  comparison 
elements  of  the  early  and  late  Jane  Austen’.  The  index  includes  the  names 
of  principal  characters. 

An  issue  of  TWC  is  devoted  to  Jane  Austen  and  her  place  in  literary 
history.  Karl  Kroeber  calls  for  critics  to  study  the  relationship  between 
different  genres  and  art  forms— between,  for  example,  Jane  Austen  and  the 
Romantic  poets:  a  fair  challenge,  although  Kroeber  does  little  more  than 
throw  down  the  gauntlet  himself.  Joseph  Kestner  examines  the  Romantic 
novel,  as  exemplified  by  the  work  of  Edgeworth,  Scott,  Austen,  Ferrier, 
Galt,  and  Mitford.  Kestner  suggests  that  these  novelists  redefined  and  re¬ 
formed  the  novel,  especially  by  their  ‘de-emphasis  of  plot  and  their 
attention  to  economy  of  setting’.  Other  crucial  contributions  include  ‘their 
introduction  of  new  classes  into  fiction;  their  emphasis  on  the  dramatic 
elements  of  the  novel;  and  their  elimination  of  the  author’.  L.  J.  Swingle 
sees  Emma’s  marriage  to  Mr  Knightley  as  ‘a  visionary  ending,  one  of  those 
visions  of  election.  .  .of  which  the  Romantics  were  so  fond’;  while  Alison 
G.  Sulloway  suggests  that  ‘Austen’s  novels  and  fragments  all  read  in  part 
like  ironic,  satirical  or  farcical  commentaries  on  Wollstonecraft’s  A  Vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  Rights  of  Woman',  and  sees  Emma’s  marriage  to  Knightley  as 

44 Jane  Austen’s  Comedy  of  Feeling,  by  Benjamin  Whitten.  Hacettepe  University 
Publications  (1974).  pp.  143. 

AiJane  Austen  and  Education,  by  D.  D.  Devlin.  Macmillan  (1975).  pp.  140.  £6.95. 

44 Jane  Austen:  Northanger  Abbey  and  Persuasion,  ed.  by  B.  C.  Southam.  Mac¬ 
millan.  pp.  250.  hb  £4.95,  pb  £2.55. 
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an  unhealthy  compromise,  a  union  in  which  the  brilliant  heroine  will  find 
only  partial  fulfilment.  Finally,  there  are  two  papers  on  Persuasion  which 
both  consider  Austen’s  presentation  of  a  world  in  which  social  change  is 
accelerating:  William  A.  Walling  finds  something  of  ‘a  peculiarly  modern 
terror’  in  her  art,  a  sense  of  the  vital  importance  of  personal  relationships 
in  a  rapidly  changing  world,  together  with  an  awareness  of  their  terrible 
precariousness;  while  Gene  W.  Ruoff  feels  that  Austen  ‘accepts  a  world  of 
fluidity  of  habitation’,  showing  a  Wordsworthian  belief  in  the  power  of 
memory,  ‘its  ability  to  uphold  and  cherish  and  its  power  to  make  our 
noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being  of  the  eternal  silence’. 

Susan  Morgan  argues  that  Elinor  Dashwood  is  the  major  innovation  of 
Sense  and  Sensibility ,  and  a  new  kind  of  character  in  English  fiction. 
Elinor’s  awareness  that  social  conventions  are  fictions  enables  her  to 
manipulate  them  in  order  to  learn  from  those  around  her.  Her  decorum  is 
thus  ‘a  polite  he  which  promises  truth’  ( NCF ).  Emily  H.  Patterson  com¬ 
petently  summarizes  the  plot  of  Mansfield  Park,  but  her  discussion  of  the 
‘pilgrimage’  theme  sheds  little  light  on  the  novel  ( CLAJ ). 

Jane  Austen  is  discussed  in  two  comparative  studies  this  year.  Jane  K. 
Brown  observes  the  similarities  in  structure  and  setting  between  Goethe’s 
Die  Wahlverwandtschaften  and  the  English  novel  of  manners,  in  particular 
Mansfield  Park .  Brown  observes  that  in  Austen’s  work  failures  of  manners 
occur  against  a  background  of  social  success,  and  the  happy  ending  takes 
place  in  the  same  social  world  as  the  rest  of  the  novel,  whereas  in  Goethe’s 
novel  no  kind  of  manners  can  hold  society  together  in  the  face  of  the 
destructive  forces  at  work  {CL).  Nina  Auerbach  compares  ‘Austen  and 
Alcott  on  Matriarchy’  {Novel),  and  finds  that  in  Austen’s  novels  ‘waiting 
for  a  male  is  life  itself’.  The  Bennett  household  is  a  non-world  which  ‘is 
happily  absorbed  into  the  outside  world  of  men,  power  and  history  which 
gives  it  substance’.  In  contrast,  the  world  of  the  March  girls  in  Little 
Women  is  ‘rich  enough  to  complete  itself’. 

Critical  interest  in  Sanditon  continues.  In  PLL  Gerard  A.  Barker  argues 
that  Sir  Edward  Denham  represents  ‘a  highly  ironic  attack  on  the  eighteenth- 
century  critic-moralist  of  the  novel’.  Denham  takes  the  abstract  specula¬ 
tions  of  the  moralists  seriously,  and  reduces  them  to  absurdity.  In  the 
same  journal,  Joseph  Kestner  notes  the  opposition  of  rural  and  literary 
values  in  the  novel,  indulges  in  some  rather  disconcerting  mathematical 
speculation,  and  concludes  that  Sanditon  is  Austen’s  version  of  Plato’s 
Republic,  ‘another  treatise  on  the  foundation  of  a  new  state’.  Joel  J.  Gold 
suggests  that  in  Persuasion  Jane  Austen  returns  to  the  technique  she  had 
used  in  Northanger  Abbey,  of  contrasting  the  heroine  with  the  setting 
through  which  she  passes  (although  in  the  later  novel  the  heroine  is  brought 
triumphantly  through  the  alien  social  scene).  He  sees  a  further  develop¬ 
ment  in  Sanditon,  where  ‘for  the  first  time  we  meet  the  residents,  the 
prime  movers  of  the  resort’,  and  the  heroine  is  an  observer,  but  an  observer 
who  is  involved  in  the  workings  of  this  alien  world  {Genre). 

An  unfinished,  posthumously  published  paper  by  Lionel  Trilling  seeks 
to  explain  ‘Why  We  Read  Jane  Austen’  {TLS).  Trilling  considers  the 
influence  of  the  styles  of  behaviour  of  fictive  persons  on  the  reader’s 
behaviour,  and  discusses  the  importance  and  limitations  of  empathy  in 
maintaining  the  cultural  tradition.  While  conducting  a  course  on  Jane 
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Austen,  he  discovered  that  most  students  could  not  imagine  what  the 
existence  of  a  servant  class  might  imply  for  a  culture. 

Several  notes  on  Jane  Austen  appear  in  N&Q.  E.  R.  Noel-Bentley  points 
out  that  the  phrase  ‘Vortex  of  Dissipation’  occurs  in  Regina  Maria  Roche’s 
Clermont  (1798),  one  of  the  seven  novels  recommended  to  Catherine 
Morland  by  Isabella  Thorpe  in  Northanger  Abbey .  F.  P.  Lock  suggests  that 
Lady  Dellacour  in  Maria  Edgeworth’s  Belinda  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
woman  Austen  satirizes  in  the  ‘only  a  novel’  passage  in  Northanger  Abbey . 
Muriel  Smith  thinks  that  the  Lord  St.  Ives  of  Persuasion  may  be  a  repres¬ 
entation  of  the  contemporary  Lord  Exmouth,  a  naval  peer  of  low  parentage. 

The  revival  of  interest  in  James  Hogg  receives  fresh  impetus  with  the 
publication  of  Douglas  Gifford’s  James  Hogg 45 .  Gifford  sees  Hogg’s  prose 
fiction  as  a  natural  development  from  the  poetry  and  poetic  drama.  He 
argues  that  the  abrupt  shifts  in  the  fiction  from  impressively  imaginative 
scenes  to  scenes  of  crude  horseplay  reflect  the  split  in  Hogg’s  creative 
personality  between  the  peasant  and  the  man  of  letters,  and  finds  that 
other  weaknesses  in  the  fiction— for  example,  the  artistic  uncertainty 
which  led  him  to  treat  the  world  of  knights  and  kings  both  ironically  and 
sympathetically  in  The  Three  Perils  of  Man- reflect  Hogg’s  insecurity 
about  his  own  social  position,  an  insecurity  which  was  exacerbated  by  the 
literary  snobbery  of  contemporary  Edinburgh.  Gifford  indicts  Scott  for 
leading  the  criticism  of  the  ‘other  world’  elements  of  Hogg’s  fiction,  and 
suggests  that  Hogg  tried  to  forestall  criticism  by  allowing  for  two  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  Justified  Sinner,  and  impoverished  his  later  tales  by  cutting 
himself  off  from  this  source  of  creativity.  The  study  provides  an  admirably 
economical  reassessment,  includes  detailed  discussion  of  individual  novels 
and  tales,  and  does  justice  to  Hogg’s  strengths  as  well  as  his  weaknesses. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  The  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck46 , 
Douglas  S.  Mack  examines  Hogg’s  claim  that  the  novel  was  written  before 
Scott  s  Old  Mortality ,  and  pays  tribute  to  the  brilliance  of  some  of  the 
scenes  in  the  work  while  acknowledging  the  faults  of  over-writing  and 
loose  structure.  The  text  is  based  on  the  first  edition,  but  incorporates 
some  manuscript  readings;  it  is  accompanied  by  a  select  bibliography, 
explanatory  and  textual  notes,  and  a  useful  glossary. 

Keith  M.  Costain  examines  Galt’s  Annals  of  the  Parish  in  the  light  of 
the  leading  theories  of  the  Scottish  Theoretical  Historians,  and  shows  how 
their  principle  of  social  order  is  reflected  in  the  grouping  of  Galt’s  charac¬ 
ters,  and  in  his  presentation  of  social  progress  (ELH).  I.  A.  Gordon  has 
edited  Galt’s  The  Last  of  the  Lairds4'’ ,  presenting  for  the  first  time  a  text 
which  is  faithful  to  Galt  s  manuscript.  In  his  introduction  Gordon  recounts 
the  disagreement  between  Galt  and  his  publisher  Blackwood  which  led  to 
the  work  being  subjected  to  ‘a  job  of  plastic  surgery  that  has  no  parallel 
in  literary  history’,  which  not  only  disinfected  the  novel,  but  changed  its 
theme.  This  edition  includes  a  glossary. 


45  James  Hogg ,  by  Douglas  Gifford.  Ramsay  Head  P.  pp.  240.  £4.95. 

46  The  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck ,  by  James  Hogg,  ed.  by  Douglas  S.  Mack.  Scottish 
Academic  P.  pp.  xxvii  +  212.  £4. 

477T2£?  Last  of  the  Lairds,  by  John  Galt,  ed.  by  Keith  M.  Costain.  Scottish  Aca¬ 
demic  P.  pp.  xx  +  170.  £3. 
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Mary  Shelley:  Collected  Tales  and  Stones 48 ,  edited  by  Charles  E. 
Robinson,  includes  eight  stories  collected  for  the  first  time.  Robinson 
provides  detailed  textual  notes  and  bibliographical  information.  His 
critical  notes  are  in  fact  scholarly  rather  than  critical,  and  no  revaluation 
of  the  author  emerges  from  them;  but  Mary  Shelley  has  been  generously 
served  by  this  edition,  which  will  provide  a  useful  basis  for  future  study. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  Mary  Shelley:  An  Annotated  Bibliography*9 , 
edited  by  W.  H.  Lyles,  which  is  well  organized,  well  indexed,  and  includes 
graduate  research  and  a  section  on  ‘Mary  Shelley  in  Fiction’  (although  it 
does  not  include  four  of  the  tales  collected  in  Robinson’s  edition,  and 
curiously  allots  more  space  to  individual  reviews  than  to  book-length 
studies).  Appendices  include  a  reprinting  of  ‘The  Legend  of  George  Frank¬ 
enstein’,  and  list  theatrical,  film,  and' television  versions  of  Frankenstein. 
The  first  part  of  Mary  Shelley’s  Monster50 ,  by  Martin  Tropp,  presents  a 
discussion  of  the  significance  and  historical  context  of  Frankenstein.  The 
monster  is  in  part  a  dream  creation,  destroying  all  those  who  rival  Frank¬ 
enstein  for  the  affection  of  his  parents,  and  destroying  Frankenstein’s 
moral  self  (Clerval).  Tropp  examines  the  parallels  between  the  monster 
and  Milton’s  Satan,  and  discusses  the  tradition  of  the  double  in  literature, 
and  the  relation  of  the  novel  to  contemporary  scientific  research.  The 
second  part  of  the  book  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  history  of  ‘Franken¬ 
stein’  films.  In  SIR  Marc  A.  Rubenstein  argues  that  Frankenstein  is  ‘a 
parable  of  motherhood’.  Reminding  us  that  Mary  Shelley  was  ‘the  daughter 
of  an  outspoken  feminist  who  had  died  giving  her  birth’,  he  suggests  that 
‘The  specialness  of  these  origins  is  perhaps  the  key  to  the  novel’.  Ruben¬ 
stein  has  some  interesting  things  to  say  about  the  structure  of  the  novel, 
but  tends  to  pursue  his  thesis  rather  too  insistently  (Safie’s  mother  is,  ‘for 
all  practical  purposes,  the  author  of  A  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Women'). 

Loma  Sage’s  casebook,  Peacock:  The  Satirical  Novels51,  includes 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  Peacock  and  Shelley  (illustrating  their  view 
of  each  other,  and  Peacock’s  literary  opinions),  and  presents  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  selection  of  nineteenth-century  criticism,  from  Crabb  Robinson  to 
Meredith.  Among  the  twentieth-century  interpretations  are  articles  by 
J.  B.  Priestley,  Virginia  Woolf,  Mario  Praz,  Northrop  Frye,  A.  E.  Dyson, 
Lionel  Madden,  Howard  W.  Mills  and  Carl  Dawson,  as  well  as  a  ‘Peacockian 
Confrontation’  from  Aldous  Huxley’s  Point  Counter  Point.  Lorna  Sage’s 
brief  introduction  effectively  sketches  the  literary  background  of  Peacock’s 
work,  and  shows  how  his  scepticism  and  his  long  life  have  created  problems 
for  Peacock  critics.  In  A  WR  Jenny  Rowland  considers  some  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  faced  by  the  modern  reader  of  The  Misfortunes  of  Elphin.  She  suggests 
that  the  difference  in  critical  opinion  about  the  quality  of  the  novel  is  due 
‘more  to  the  nature  of  the  material  than  to  Peacock’s  handling  of  it’.  A 


48Mary  Shelley:  Collected  Tales  and  Stories,  ed.  by  Charles  E.  Robinson.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  U.P.  pp.  xix  +  400.  £1 1.40. 

’X  "I-  297  $25 

‘*Mary  Shelley’s  Monster:  The  Story  of  Frankenstein ,  by  Martin  Tropp.  pp.  xii  + 
192  $7  95 

51  Peacock:  The  Satirical  Novels ,  ed.  by  Lorna  Sage.  Macmillan. 


s  Hopkins  U.P.  pp.  xix  +  400.  £11.40.  .  ,  ,107O 

9 Mary  Shelley:  An  Annotated  Bibliography,  ed.  by  W.  H.  Lyles.  Garland  (1975). 
pp. xx  +  297 . $25 . 
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study  of  Peacock’s  sources  reveals  what  works  were  available  to  the 
amateur  scholar  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  and  what  elements  in 
them  appealed  to  the  Romantic  sensibilities  of  the  age.  It  is  Peacock’s 
‘rare  combination  of  accuracy  and  personal  involvement  in  the  material’ 
which  make  it  difficult  for  the  reader  with  no  special  knowledge  of  the 
background.  Rowland  points  out  that  Peacock  was  one  of  the  first  nine¬ 
teenth-century  critics  to  revive  interest  in  Arthurian  material.  In  N&Q 
Norma  L.  Rudinsky  locates  a  source  for  Nightmare  Abbey  in  two  articles 
by  George  Canning  and  George  Ellis  dealing  with  Sir  John  Sinclair’s 
(apparent)  belief  in  the  existence  of  mermaids,  while  Nicholas  A. 
Joukovsky  notes  that  he  has  located  a  copy  of  the  French  translation  of 
Melincourt  in  the  British  Library,  catalogued  under  the  title  instead  of 
the  author’s  name. 


3.  Prose 

Scholarly  editions  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft’s  works  continue  to  prolifer¬ 
ate.  Mary,  A  Fiction  and  The  Wrongs  of  Woman 52  are  brought  together  in 
one  volume  for  the  Oxford  English  Novel  Series  by  Gary  Kelly,  whose 
introduction  sketches  the  literary  and  historical  contexts  of  the  novels; 
and  Letters  Written  During  a  Short  Residence  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Denmark 53  is  edited  and  introduced  by  Carol  H.  Poston.  Kelly’s  extensive 
and  pertinent  explanatory  notes  to  the  novels  highlight  the  inadequate 
annotation  of  the  Letters,  a  very  interesting  work  in  which  Mary 
Wollstonecraft  uses  the  travelogue  in  letters  not  only  to  express  her 
political  convictions  but  also  to  translate  her  experience  into  consciousness 
and  reshape  her  own  self-image. 

The  second  splendid  volume  of  The  Letters  of  Charles  and  Mary  Anne 
Lamb 54  covers  the  period  from  April  1801  to  February  1809  and  contains 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  letters,  most  of  which  have  been  previously 
published,  to  such  various  correspondents  as  Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  Godwin, 
Rickman  and  Wordsworth.  Ample,  if  not  exhaustive,  annotation  and  a 
thorough  index  facilitate  use  of  this  volume  which,  like  the  first,  attempts 
to  render  typographically  Lamb’s  orthography  and  punctuation.  Robert 
Frank’s  Don’t  Call  Me  Gentle  Charles!55  is  a  short  critical  work  on  the 
Essays  of  Elia.  The  first  chapter  contains  a  sensible  and  lucid  discussion  of 
the  persona  of  Elia  and  a  cursory  and  disappointing  account  of  Lamb’s 
use  of  the  essay  form,  and  of  the  style  and  subject-matter  of  the  essays. 
Frank  devotes  the  rest  of  his  book  to  a  thematic  analysis  of  seven  of  the 
essays.  He  claims  that  Lamb,  contrary  to  received  opinion,  does  not 


52  ‘Mary,  A  Fiction'  and  ‘The  Wrongs  of  Woman’,  by  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  ed. 
with  intro,  by  Gary  Kelly.  Oxford  English  Novels.  O.U.P.  pp.  xxviii  +  231 .  £5.75. 

5 3 Letters  Written  During  a  Short  Residence  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark, 
by  Mary  Wollstonecraft.  ed.  and  intro,  by  Carol  H.  Poston.  Lincoln  and  London: 
U.  of  Nebraska  P.  pp.  xxiv  +  201 .  £8.05. 

54  The  Letters  of  Charles  and  Mary  Anne  Lamb,  II,  1801-1809,  ed.  by  Edwin  W. 
Marrs  Jr.  Ithaca  and  London:  Cornell  U.P.  pp.  xv  +  304.  £18.70. 

55  Don’t  Call  Me  Gentle  Charles!  An  Essay  on  Lamb’s  ‘Essays  of  Elia’,  by  Robert 
Frank.  Studies  in  Lit.  2;  Oregon  State  Monographs.  Corvallis:  Oregon  State  UP 
pp.  143.  $5.75. 
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celebrate  regression  and  escape  but  like  Keats,  with  whom  useful  com¬ 
parisons  are  made,  ‘holds  as  valid  both  the  practical  world  of  reality  and 
the  world  of  the  imagination’.  If  Frank  contributes  in  a  modest  fashion  to 
the  current  reassessment  of  Lamb  in  successfully  arguing  that  the  essays 
have  an  interest  that  does  not  depend  on  knowledge  of  the  author’s  life, 
and  that  they  will  bear  the  critical  attention  usually  reserved  for  Romantic 
poetry,  George  Leonard  Barnett  in  Charles  Lamb56  is  content  to  sum¬ 
marise  received  opinion  in  his  survey  of  Lamb’s  life  and  work.  Barnett’s 
enthusiasm  for  and  sympathy  with  his  subject  are  not  enough  to  redeem  a 
work  which  lacks  critical  sense  and  relies  too  often  on  reference  to  Lamb’s 
life  not  only  to  understand  but  also  to  evaluate  the  art. 

Suggestive  comparisons  of  Lamb’s  essays  with  the  poetry  of  Keats  and 
Wordsworth  are  made  in  ‘More  About  the  Romantic  Art  of  Charles  Lamb’ 

( ChLB )  by  Frank  Jordan,  whose  central  proposition  that  Lamb’s  essays  are 
rooted  in  the  ‘aesthetic  of  the  sympathetic  imagination’  does  not  . fully 
inform  his  discussion  of  ‘Amicus  Redivivus’  and  ‘A  Quaker’s  Meeting’. 
Other  articles  in  this  year’s  issues  of  The  Charles  Lamb  Bulletin  which 
deserve  mention  include  Janet  Ruth  Heller’s  somewhat  over-schematised 
interpretation  of ‘On  the  Artificial  Comedy  of  the  Last  Century’;  ‘Coleridge 
and  Lamb:  The  Central  Themes’,  in  which  John  Beer  describes  some 
aspects  of  the  relationship  of  these  two  men,  suggesting  that  Lamb  was 
Coleridge’s  first  disciple  in  the  ‘philosophy  of  “the  heart’s  imagination”  ’; 
and  the  short  piece  ‘Social  and  Political  Satire  in  “A  Dissertation  Upon 
Roast  Pig”  ’  by  Donald  Reiman,  who  claims  that  the  essay  satirises  those 
religions  and  philosophies  which  do  not  take  as  their  goal  the  welfare  of 
individual  people.  An  interesting  and  important  topic,  the  relation  of  the 
Romantic  essay  and  the  novel,  is  broached  in  ‘The  Novel  and  Characters 
in  the  Essays  of  Elia ’  {SEL)  by  Violet  Khazoum,  who  does  not  satis¬ 
factorily  explore  any  of  her  several  interests,  among  which  are  Lamb’s 
use  of  ‘point  of  view’,  and  the  relation  of  his  essays  to  those  of  Steele  and 
to  Tristram  Shandy.  In  ‘Charles  Lamb  as  Critic  of  Dramatic  Literature  in 
the  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets’  ( ES )  W.  F.  McKenna  advances 
the  thesis  that  Lamb’s  criticism  in  his  notes  to  this  work  embodies  ‘funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  criticism  which  are  essential  to  any  appraisal  of  Lamb 
as  critic’. 

Previously  unpublished  letters  of  Lamb  are  discussed  in  two  articles:  m 
‘Lamb’s  “Mortifying  Applial”:  Payments  from  the  London  Magazine ’ 
(Coranto,  1975)  George  Barnett  publishes  a  letter  which  helps  to  define 
Lamb’s  rate  of  payment  for  his  London  Magazine  contributions;  and  in 
‘The  Fat  Lady  of  Cambridge’  ( PULC )  William  Coulter  examines  a  letter  of 
1819  which  provides  the  basis  for  Lamb’s  essay,  ‘The  Gentle  Giantess’. 

In  a  long,  interesting,  and  densely-argued  monograph,  ‘Lonely  Empires: 
Personal  and  Public  Visions  of  Thomas  De  Quincey’57  Robert  Maniquis 
claims  convincingly,  if  in  somewhat  overheated  prose,  that  De  Quincey’s 
autobiographical  dream-narratives  and  his  lesser-known  political,  historical 


56  Charles  Lamb  by  George  Leonard  Barnett.  Boston:  Twayne.  pp. 
57 Literary  Monographs,  Vol.  8:  Mid-Nineteenth-Century  Writers: 
De  Quincey,  Emerson,  ed.  by  Eric  Rothstein  and  Joseph  Wittreich  Jr. 
Wisconsin  P.  pp.  216.  £8.75. 
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and  economic  journalism  are  ‘only  versions  of  one  consistent  kind  of 
writing  in  which  the  pariah  is  saving  himself’.  Maniquis  displays  a  welcome 
awareness  of  the  relationship  between  De  Quincey’s  obsessions— for 
instance  with  the  Orient-and  nineteenth-century  political  and  racial 
assumptions.  ‘Thomas  De  Quincey:  Sketches  and  Sighs’,  a  chapter  of 
Elizabeth  Bruss’s  Autobiographical  Acts5* ,  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  and 
comparison  of  Suspira  De  Profundis,  which  is  described  as  a  lyric,  and 
Autobiographical  Sketches,  about  which  some  stimulating  if  contentious 
observations  are  made.  Professor  Bruss’s  preference  for  the  lyric,  which 
enacts  a  dream,  over  the  autobiography,  which  only  reports  certain  ones,  is 
not  shared  by  Laurence  Stapleton  in  ‘The  Virtu  of  Thomas  De  Quincy’59, 
previously  unnoticed  in  YW .  In  an  elegant  and  lucid  argument  which  is 
only  weakened  by  a  number  of  unsubstantiated  claims,  Professor  Stapleton 
suggests  that  De  Quincey’s  greatest  gift  is  not  for  sequences  of  reverie  but 
for  narrative  and  the  ‘intense  vision  of  the  actual’  in  such  works  as  The 
Revolt  of  the  Tartars ,  The  English  Mail-Coach,  and  some  parts  of  the 
Confessions— in  its  original  version  ‘one  of  the  great  works  in  English’.  If 
in  her  survey  of  De  Quincey’s  writings  Professor  Stapleton  has  doubts 
about  the  value  of  De  Quincey’s  literary  criticism  as  criticism,  in  ‘De 
Quincey’s  “Knocking  at  the  Gate  in  Macbeth Dream  and  Prose  Art’ 
(■ ELN )  Vincent  De  Luca  justifies  one  of  De  Quincey’s  critical  essays  not 
as  an  interpretation  of  Shakespeare’s  play  but  as  an  imaginative  autono¬ 
mous  work  in  which  De  Quincey  uses  the  Porter  scene  in  Macbeth  to 
ponder  one  of  his  recurring  concerns,  ‘the  problematic  relationship 
between  accident  and  design’. 

A  special  issue  of  TWC,  to  commemorate  the  bicentenary  of  Landor’s 
birth,  includes  an  article  by  the  editor  Charles  Proudfit,  who  describes 
Landor’s  incorporation  of  his  critical  writings  and  observations  on  Milton 
and  his  commentators  into  two  of  the  Imaginary  Conversations.  These 
dialogues,  between  Landor  and  his  ‘alter  ego’  Southey,  become  ‘a  criticism 
of  Milton  and  his  poems  as  scrutinized  by  his  seventeenth-,  eighteenth-,  and 
nineteenth-century  editors  and  commentators’.  According  to  John  Mariani 
{TWC),  the  recently  discovered  manuscripts  of  correspondence  between 
Landor  and  Lady  Blessington  reveal  (among  much  other  important  informa¬ 
tion)  that  Landor  made  corrections  and  revisions  to  his  writings  which  are 
not  recorded  in  the  Welby  and  Wheeler  edition  of  the  complete  works,  and 
that  Lady  Blessington  played  the  role  of  Landor’s  literary  agent  in  the 
1830s.  Landor  in  the  1830s  is  also  the  subject  of  ‘Walter  Savage  Landor’s 
Letters  to  His  Lamily,  1830-2’  ( BJRL )  in  which  A.  LaVonne  Ruoff 
publishes  and  extensively  annotates  sixteen  letters.  Other  Landor  items  in 
the  special  TWC  issue  include:  a  description  of  the  importance  of  Catullus 
to  Landor  by  R.  H.  Super;  an  analysis  of  Gebir  as  a  heroic  poem  by  Pierre 
Vitoux;  and  ‘Landor’s  Conception  of  the  Great  Leader’,  another  article  by 
A.  LaVonne  Ruoff,  who  places  Landor  in  his  revolutionary  times  and 


5 8  Autobiographical  Acts:  The  Changing  Situation  of  a  Literary  Genre,  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  Bruss.  Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  U.P.  pp.  184.  £8. 

59  The  Elected  Circle:  Studies  in  the  Art  of  Prose,  by  Laurence  Stapleton.  Prince¬ 
ton:  Princeton  U.P.,  1973.  pp.  xiii  +  297.  £5.30. 
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describes  his  attempts  to  detail  the  necessary  qualities  of  leadership  for 
mixed  government. 

Although  only  three  notes  are  devoted  this  year  to  Hazlitt,  two  by 
Stanley  Jones  on  quotations  in  Hazlitt’s  prose  ( N&Q ),  and  one  by  A.  R. 
Cheshire  Jr  (TWC)  on  the  source  of  ‘slangw hanger’,  a  label  applied  to 
Hazlitt,  Laurence  Stapleton’s  The  Elected  Circle  (1973),  mentioned  above, 
contains  a  thoughtful  chapter  entitled  ‘William  Hazlitt:  The  Essayist  and 
the  Moods  of  the  Mind’.  Professor  Stapleton,  who  discusses  the  lectures 
and  several  volumes  of  essays,  makes  some  particularly  suggestive  remarks 
about  Hazlitt’s  own  penetrating  comments  on  prose  discourse,  and  about 
The  Spirit  of  the  Age,  in  which,  she  claims,  Hazlitt  has  created  something 
new,  the  portrait  essay. 

Neither  R.  H.  Home’s  ‘Leigh  Hunt’  ( BI ),  nor  William  Todd’s  ‘Leigh 
Hunt’s  Annotations  in  Johnson’s  Dictionary ’  in  a  supplementary  issue  of 
MP ,  has  been  available  for  review. 


XV 


The  Nineteenth  Century: 

Victorian  Period 

LAUREL  BRAKE,  J.  A.  V.CHAPPLE  and  OWEN  KNOWLES 


This  chapter  is  arranged  as  follows:  1.  Verse,  by  Laurel  Brake;  2.  The 
Novel,  by  J.  A.  V.  Chappie  and  Owen  Knowles;  3.  Prose,  by  Laurel  Brake; 
4.  Drama,  by  Owen  Knowles.  A  very  comprehensive  Victorian  Studies 
Bibliography  appears  in  VS,  annotated  guides  in  VP  and  SEL,  and  specialist 
lists  in  VPN,  ELT,  BIS,  and  NCT'R. 


1.  Verse 

In  The  Heart’s  Events 1  Patricia  Ball  looks  at  the  preoccupation  of 
Victorian  poetry  with  shared  emotional  experience.  One  value  of  the  book 
is  its  yoking  of  Patmore,  Clough,  and  Meredith  with  Arnold,  Browning, 
and  Tennyson,  leading  students  to  wider  knowledge  and  comparisons;  but 
also  of  interest  is  the  examination  of  certain  techniques  evolved  to  express 
this  material,  particularly  in  the  long  poem.  Dr  Ball’s  distinction  of  the 
nature  of  the  poetic  endeavour  from  the  novelistic  invites  appreciation  of 
expression  of  emotion  in  Maud,  for  example,  which  rivals  its  expression  in 
Middlemarch.  Careful  close  readings  almost  exclusively  characterize 
chapters  on  Arnold’s  and  Clough’s  poems  of  abortive  relationships— the 
Marguerite  poems  and  Amours  de  Voyage ;  Patmore’s  odes  of  bereavement 
and  In  Memoriam ;  poems  of  tormented  relationship— Modern  Love,  Maud, 
and  ‘James  Lee’s  Wife’;  and  The  Bothie  and  The  Angel  in  the  House.  Dr 
Ball’s  clarity  of  expression,  pacing,  and  the  choice  of  a  properly  central 
and  diverse  theme  make  this  book  ideal  for  serious  students  of  Victorian 
poetry  whose  interest  lies  in  probing  the  text. 

In  Poetry  and  Repression 2  Harold  Bloom  continues  his  study  of  poetic 
misprision,  restating  his  view  of  a  poetic  text  as  a  psychic  battlefield  which 
is  not  self-contained,  but  a  ‘rewriting’,  ‘words  that  refer  to  other  words’. 
To  write  a  poem  well,  Bloom  contends,  is  to  repress  the  causes,  including 
the  precursor  poems,  such  forgetting  being  a  condition  of  the  sublime 
which  is  Bloom’s  subject  here.  In  the  first  of  two  chapters  on  Victorian 
poetry,  Bloom  learnedly  explores  Tennyson’s  revisionist  genius  for  intern¬ 
alising  Keats.  And  in  a  discussion  of  Browning’s  music  poems,  ‘Andrea  del 
Sarto’,  ‘Childe  Roland’,  ‘Thaumuris  Marching’,  and  ‘The  Pope’,  he  relates 


1  The  Heart’s  Events,  by  Patricia  Ball.  Athlone,  pp.  227.  £6.25. 

2 Poetry  and  Repression,  by  Harold  Bloom.  New  Haven  and  London:  Yale  U  P 
pp.  293.  £7.20. 
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our  misreading  of  Browning’s  good  minutes  as  ruined  quests  to  our  parallel 
tendency  to  read  his  visions  of  failure  as  celebrations,  or  Browning’s 
optimism  to  his  self-destructive  men  and  women.  Bloom’s  idiosyncratic 
critical  language  should  not  put  readers  off  these  suggestive  commentaries. 

Wryly  acknowledging  the  pitfalls  in  Holbrook  Jackson’s  The  Eighteen 
Nineties  (1913),  Christophe  Campos,  in  his  introduction  to  a  new  illustrat¬ 
ed  edition3 ,  recommends  it  as  a  ‘comprehensive  guide  book  to  the  region 
by  a  near-native’.  This  does  seem  to  point  to  the  value  of  this  work  which 
is  an  obituary  by  a  contemporary,  with  all  that  engagement  offers  and 
misses.  The  illustrations  are  familiar,  but  it  is  good  to  have  the  text  avail¬ 
able  again. 

Through  quotation  of  letters  by  Elizabeth  Gaskell  and  Samuel  Bamford, 
the  weaver  poet,  Birgitte  Bischoff  gives  us  a  vivid  glimpse  of  the  depth  of 
some  Victorian  readers’  attachment  to  Tennyson’s  poems  ( VP). 

Surveying  English  poetry  from  ‘Tintem  Abbey’  to  ‘Little  Gidding’SA) 
Christopher  Clausen  sees  it  as  a  poetry  of  loss,  in  search  of  Wordsworth’s 
childhood.  Comparison  of  The  Prelude  with  In  Memoriam,  and  a  short 
discussion  of  ‘Stanzas  from  the  Grande  Chartreuse’  precede  a  glance  at 
works  by  Hopkins,  Hardy,  and  Housman;  Clausen  pauses  again  over  The 
Four  Quartets  and  Philip  Larkin’s  ‘Church  Going’.  While  he  does  outline  a 
possible  case  for  regarding  this  as  a  theme  of  English  poetry,  he  does  not 
and  cannot  show  that  ‘much  of  the  most  important.  .  .poetry’  during  this 
period  ‘is  a  search  for  Wordsworthian  childhood’,  since  he  fails  to  mention 
Browning,  or  to  take  other  romantic  and  Victorian  poets  into  account. 
Nor  does  he  weigh  the  contrasting  evidence  in  the  work  of  the  poets  he 
does  discuss.  This  article  exhibits  all  the  pitfalls  of  its  genre. 

James  R.  Kincaid  writes  a  substantial  and  speculative  review  article  for 
VP  on  the  implications  of  Harold  Bloom’s  criticism.  References  to  theories 
of  creation  and  extinction  in  works  of  Byron,  Dickens,  and  Tennyson  are 
catalogued,  and  traced  to  the  discovery  and  reconstruction  of  dinosaur 
bones  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  by  Susan  Shatto  in  YES.  The  article 
will  interest  readers  of  Cain,  Don  Juan,  Bleak  House,  In  Memoriam,  Maud, 
‘Jabberwocky’,  and  Kipling,  as  well  as  fans  of  the  monsters  of  Turner, 
Ingres,  John  Martin  and  Burne-Jones. 

Ralph  Rader’s  ‘The  Dramatic  Monologue  and  Related  Lyric  Forms’  is  a 
serious  essay  in  literary  theory  which  stems  from  an  attempt  to  understand 
and  resolve  the  conflicts  between  Robert  Langbaum’s  conception  of  the 
relation  between  author  and  speaker  in  the  dramatic  monologue  and  lyric, 
and  Elder  Olson’s.  Rader  seeks  to  restore  the  ousted  intentional  relation  of 
author  to  poem,  and  to  deny  the  indeterminate  or  multiple  meaning  of  the 
poem  which  depends  on  the  severing  of  the  link  between  the  poem  and  the 
real  world.  He  explores  the  implications  and  application  of  this  approach 
tellingly  with  reference  to  ‘My  Last  Duchess’  as  a  type  of  the  dramatic 
monologue;  distinguishing  between  ‘dramatic’  and  ‘mask  lyrics,  he  defines 
the  latter  as  artificial  re-creations  of  real  experience,  thus  reconciling 
Langbaum’s  and  Olson’s  views.  ‘Tintern  Abbey’  provides  an  illustration  of  an 

3  The  Eighteen  Nineties :  A  Review  of  Art  and  Ideas  at  the  Close  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  by  Holbrook  Jackson,  ed.  by  Christophe  Campos.  Hassocks:  Harvester  P. 
pp.  304.  £5  .50. 
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expressive  lyric— what  a  dramatic  lyric  is  not— and  ‘The  Windhover’  of 
what  it  is.  Out  of  the  adequacy  of  these  categories  come  the  conclusions 
that  ‘all  literary  forms  are  built.  .  .as  extensions  of  our  inborn  capacity  to 
imagine  ourselves,  other  men,  and  the  world  of  which  we  are  a  part’  and 
that  ‘most  symbols. .  .are  strictly  controlled. .  .by  the  particular  representa¬ 
tional  structure  of  the  works  in  which  they  are  found’  ( Critical  Inquiry). 

Noting  Arnold’s  ‘father  complex’,  A.  L.  Rowse  approaches  Arnold 
through  the  Celtic  element  of  his  mother’s  family  and  insists  that  Arnold’s 
services  to  education  outdid  his  father’s4.  This  later  aspect  of  Arnold’s 
achievement,  his  social  criticism,  and  his  poetry  are  Rowse’s  focus,  because 
previous  studies  have  devoted  ‘disproportionate  space’  to  the  literary 
criticism.  Rowse’s  Arnold  is  a  ‘natural  aristocrat’. 

Lucien  Carrive,  editing  an  unpublished  letter  (December,  1886)  from 
Matthew  Arnold  to  Felix  Pecaut,  provides  full  notes  and  commentary  on 
Arnold’s  defence  of  the  teaching  of  morality  and  religion  in  the  state 
schools  (EA).  Seven  unpublished  letters  (1883-1888)  from  Arnold  to 
Cardinal  Manning  (1),  George  Wilson  (1),  and  John  Millais  (5)  appear  in 
The  Arnoldian,  edited  and  annotated  by  Vincent  L.  Tollers.  The  Arnoldian 
also  includes  a  review  of  recent  scholarship  pertaining  to  Arnold  by 
Timothy  R.  Donovan. 

Another  source  for  Arnold’s  version  of  the  tale  of  Merlin  and  Vivian  is 
unearthed  by  Mary  Byrd  Davis,  who  finds  that  Arnold’s  debt  to  Malory’s 
Morte  d’Arthur  is  specifically  to  Robert  Southey’s  edition  of  1817  ( ELN ). 
Pointing  to  parallels  between  Arnold’s  portrayal  of  Eugenie  de  Guerin 
(1863)  and  George  Eliot’s  depiction  of  Dorothea  (1870),  Carl  Dawson 
goes  on  to  suggest  how  the  novelist  moved  away  from  Arnold’s  position  to 
a  more  feminist  view  ( Arnoldian ). 

In  VP  Manfred  Dietrich  assesses  the  relation  of  the  withdrawal  of 
Empedocles  on  Etna  to  the  1853  Preface;  suggesting  that  the  poem  was 
still  on  sale  after  the  Preface  appeared,  the  author  speculates  that  it  may 
even  have  encouraged  sales  of  the  ‘withdrawn’  poem.  Moreover,  Dietrich 
argues,  the  Preface  was  developing  long  before  Empedocles  was  written. 
The  two  works  sprang  from  ‘parallel  but  contradictory  elements’  of  ‘ex¬ 
hibition’  and  of  ‘reform’,  and  Arnold  misrepresented  Empedocles  in  the 
Preface  and  sacrificed  it  to  defend  his  thesis.  The  same  author  identifies  a 
letter  of  Goethe  as  the  source  of  a  quotation  in  an  1848  letter  from 
Arnold  to  Clough  ( N&Q ). 

That  Empedocles  on  Etna  significantly  reflects  the  language  and  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  demonstrated  by  Barbara  T. 
Gates.  Arnold’s  feelings  about  righteousness,  will,  and  sin  still  closely  echo 
Rugby  Chapel— especially  in  Empedocles’  lesson  to  Pausanias  and  his 
soliloquy  in  Act  Two-and  his  language  prefigures  the  thrust  of  his  later 
religious  writings  ( Renascence ). 

Explicit  and  implicit  anthropomorphism  as  a  vehicle  for  feeling  in 
‘Resignation’  and  ‘Stanzas  in  Memory  of  the  Author  of  “Oberman”  ’  is 
the  subject  of  George  Forbes’s  study  in  SEL,  which  suggests  the  shape  that 

4 Matthew  Arnold:  Poet  and  Prophet,  by  A.  L.  Rowse.  Thames  &  Hudson  do 
208.  £6.50.  '  FF' 
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a  history  of  the  relations  of  the  Amoldian  hero  with  the  world  might  take. 
What  Arnold  meant  by  calling  for  ‘poetry  [which]  is  a  criticism  of  life’  and 
simultaneously  undidactic  is  illustrated  by  Harvey  Kerpneck  in  a  close 
reading  of  ‘Memorial  Verses’  (ESC)  in  which  he  compares  the  balanced 
poetic  tribute  to  Wordsworth  with  Arnold’s  prose  criticism.  Differences 
and  similarities  between  Wordsworth’s  Calais  sonnet  of  1802  and  ‘Dover 
Beach’  are  outlined  by  Kristian  Smidt,  who  speculates  that  Arnold’s  poem 
may  have  been  conceived  as  a  counterstatement  of  Wordsworth’s  (VP). 

In  VP  Francine  B.  Malder  claims  that  the  sources  of  Arnold’s  ideas  con¬ 
cerning  the  circle  of  recurrence  are  classical— Greek,  Hebraic,  and  Indian— 
rather  than  from  Vico  or  Niebuhr,  and  in  discussion  of  the  poems  detects 
traces  of  interest  in  the  existentialist  ‘hedonist’  moment. 

The  accepted  interpretation  of  Arnold’s  1858  letter  to  ‘K’,  upon  which 
scholars  rely  for  their  understanding  of  Arnold’s  shifts  from  romantic  to 
classical  poetry,  and  from  poetry  to  prose,  is  queried  by  Mary  W.  Schneider 
in  VN.  What  is  usually  taken  to  be  a  private  admission  of  failure  is  here 
seen  as  a  claim  to  heroic  courage.  The  ‘region  where  form  is  everything’  is 
prose,  not  drama,  which  appears  in  the  essays  as  part  of  the  region  of 
thought  and  feeling.  He  is  not  apologising  for  Merope,  but  confessing  the 
difficulty  of  writing  drama. 

Arnold’s  initial  support  for  the  Confederacy  and  for  reforms  in  Ireland 
in  1860  is  contrasted  by  Thomas  S.  Sydner  with  his  rejection  of  Confeder¬ 
ate  independence  in  1886,  when  he  opposed  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  on  the 
basis  of  the  merits  of  union  as  exemplified  in  America  after  the  Civil  War 
(Amoldian). 

Jerold  J.  Savoury  shows  that  Arnold’s  decision  to  widen  the  scope  of 
his  reply  to  rationalist  critics  of  the  Bible  (first  mooted  in  Literature  and 
Dogma),  was  influenced  by  the  publication  in  1874  of  Supernatural 
Religion,  which  introduced  the  results  of  the  Higher  Criticism  to  the 
British  public;  it  figures  prominently  in  God  and  the  Bible  (1875),  Arnold’s 
antidote  to  the  negative  criticism  of  Supernatural  Religion  (SEL). 

In  an  essay  on  Death’s  Jest  Book  in  Enabling  Acts 5  ,  Louis  Coxe  notes 
approvingly  the  excess,  calculated  or  chaotic,  of  action,  structure,  and 
metaphor  as  indicative  of  Beddoes’s  fearlessness  of  risks  and  belief  that  the 
vehicle  of  a  play  is  language  rather  than  character.  ‘The  grotesque  element 
in  the  poetry  is  a  mask.  .  .behind  which  Beddoes  hides  his  contempt  for 
man  as  he  is.’  Poetry  should  distort  and  parody  life  and  all  normal  views  of 
it,  poetic  tragedy  being  ‘an  excessive  showing  of  excess’. 

’  Stevie  Davis’s  little  volume  of  selected  poems  of  the  Bronte  sisters5 6, 
which  she  intelligently  introduces  and  lightly  annotates,  is  presumably  for 
schools,  but  as  she  has  specifically  included  poems  crucial  to  the  novels, 
and  is  reasonably  inclusive,  this  edition  might  serve  older  readers  and 
students  as  well. 

Viewing  Blougram  as  ‘a  man  committed  to  wordly  values.  .  .who  uses 
spiritual  values  to  defend  himself’,  Frank  Charles  Allen  chooses  the  185  5 


5 Enabling  Acts,  by  Louis  Coxe.  Columbia  and  London:  U.  of  Missiouri  P.  pp.  164. 

6  The  Bronte  Sisters.  Selected  Poems  of  Charlotte,  Emily,  and  Anne  Bronte,  ed. 
by  Stevie  Davis.  Cheadle:  Carcanet  P.  pp.  123.  hb  £2.50  and  pb  £0.95. 
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edition  of  the  poem  for  the  basis  of  his  critical  edition7  because  ‘it  clearly 
illustrates  the  origins  of  casuistry’ -‘it  is  a  less  formal  and  ambiguous  mix¬ 
ture  of  skepticism  and  piety’.  Allen  traces  the  origins  of  casuistry  in  the 
poetry  prior  to  Blougram  from  ‘Pauline’  to  ‘Easter-Day’,  and  also  includes 
a  vigorous  interpretative  essay  on  the  poem,  in  which  he  critically  reviews 
the  tradition  by  which  it  is  understood  as  a  sincere  fragment  of  belief.  The 
text  is  both  collated  with  later  editions  and  annotated. 

In  his  dissertation8  Charles  Thomas  Phipps  attempts  to  evaluate  and 
explain  Browning’s  preoccupation  with  clerical  characters,  but  the  work 
also  reflects  the  author’s  preoccupations  in  that  it  is  almost  exclusively 
concerned  with  Browning’s  attitude  to  Roman  Catholicism.  Chapters  on 
this  theme  in  relation  to  Browning’s  life,  his  philosophy,  and  ‘minor’ 
clerical  poems  precede  five  detailed  essays  on  ‘The  Bishop  Orders  his 
Tomb’,  ‘Fra  Lippo  Lippi’,  ‘Bishop  Blougram’s  Apology’,  and  the  Capon- 
sacchi  and  Pope  monologues  in  The  Ring  and  the  Book.  It  is  regrettable 
that  neither  the  author  nor  his  publishers  saw  the  necessity  for  revising  this 
work  which,  written  over  ten  years  ago,  includes  very  few  references  to 
studies  after  1964.  Thus  it  wilfully  ignores  Esther  Houghton’s  definitive 
piece  in  VN  (1968)  concerning  the  authorship  of  the  Rambler’s  review  of 
‘Bishop  Blougram’s  Apology’. 

It  is  understandable  that  two  such  studies  of  single  poems  as  Allen’s 
and  Phipps’s  should  be  undertaken  in  isolation,  but  it  seems  emblematic 
of  the  over-proliferation  of  literary  studies  that  though  both  are  published 
by  the  same  firm,  neither  takes  account  of  the  other,  or  of  Browning 
scholarship  within  the  past  five  and  ten  years  respectively.  With  no  up¬ 
dating  and  no  index,  Salzburg  Studies  fall  short  of  standards  appropriate 
for  publication.  Wide  dissemination  of  theses  of  merit  is  desirable,  and 
Salzburg  Studies  in  this  respect  are  welcome,  but  in  this  form  theses 
should  perhaps  be  confined  to  DAI . 

In  Browning  and  the  Modern  Tradition 9  Betty  S.  Flowers  attempts  to 
gauge  his  influence  by  concentrating  on  characteristics  of  modem  poetry 
which  most  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  these 
include,  it  is  suggested,  emphasis  on  the  poem  as  object,  process  as  subject, 
common  diction,  dramatic  method,  musical  analogy,  and  the  coming 
together  of  prose  and  poetry,  which  reflection  reveals  to  be  found  charac¬ 
teristically,  if  variously,  in  William  Morris,  Wordsworth,  Meredith,  Tennyson, 
Clough,  Arnold,  Swinburne,  and  Rossetti,  as  well  as  Browning.  Although 
this  book  bristles  with  qualifying  disclaimers,  the  reader  finds  time  and 
again  that  they  fail  to  obviate  the  partiality  of  the  author’s  shaky  distinc¬ 
tions  between  Browning  and  others,  or  to  disguise  the  wilful  misreading  of 
nineteenth- century  poetry  in  general.  Is  it  necessary  to  deny  all  distinction 
between  the  view  of  the  speaker  and  the  reader  in  Maud  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  great  irony  of  My  Last  Duchess'!  The  reading  of  Browning  is  close 
and  at  times  sensitive,  but  it  is  marred  by  inappropriate  isolation;  thus 

1 A  Critical  Edition  of  Robert  Browning’s  ‘Bishop  Blougram’s  Apology’,  by  Frank 
Charles  Allen.  Salzburg  Studies  in  English  Literature.  Universit'at  Salzburg,  pp.  243. 

Browning’s  Clerical  Characters,  by  Charles  Thomas  Phipps,  S.J.  Salzburg  Studies 
in  English  Literature.  Universitat  Salzburg,  pp.  336. 

9 Browning  and  the  Modem  Tradition,  by  Betty  S.  Flowers.  Macmillan,  pp  208 
£7.95. 
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Browning’s  resistance  to  moralising  and  messages  is  contrasted  with  the 
practice  of  Dickens  and  E.  B.  Browning,  who,  it  is  suggested,  willingly 
satisfied  critical  and  audience  demand  in  this  respect— but  Meredith, 
Thackeray,  Hardy,  Swinburne,  and  Pater,  who,  like  Browning,  defended 
art  from  such  demands,  are  not  even  mentioned  here.  Betty  Flowers’ case 
is  too  extreme.  While  the  contemporary  reader  accepts  the  modern  poet’s 
indebtedness  to  Browning,  and  his  claim  to  originality,  we  need  no  longer 
accept  the  discontinuity  implied  by  Eliot’s  ‘classicism’  or  deny  the 
‘anxiety  of  influence’. 

Charles  Leo  Rivers10  studies  the  author’s  evolving  theory  of  the  poet 
through  readings  of  Pauline,  Paracelsus,  Sordello,  Pippa  Passes,  and  the 
essay  on  Shelley.  In  his  view  of  the  theory,  as  based  on  the  idea  of  equilib¬ 
rium  between  subjective  and  objective  polarity,  Rivers  stresses  the  contin¬ 
uity  of  subjectivity  as  an  element  of  Browning’s  thought.  He  explores  the 
philosophical  implications  of  the  basis  of  the  theory  in  connection  with 
Augustine,  Kierkegaard,  Heidegger,  and  Schlegel  among  others,  contrasts 
Browning’s  ideas  with  the  Romantics’,  and  concludes  that  he  is  a  Christian 
existentialist. 

By  examining  the  special  analogies  between  The  Ring  and  the  Book  and 
the  Royal  Casanatense  document  in  SBC,  Kay  Austen  attempts  to  prove 
T.  L.  Hood’s  contention  that  the  document  is  a  third  source  of  the  poem. 
Browning’s  interlacing  of  symbols  in  Books  I  and  XIII  is  interpreted  by 
Judith  Bogert  as  ‘an  attempt  to  make  the  written  word  approximate  the 
immediate  sensation  achieved  by  music’  through  the  metamorphosis  of 
symbol  (SBC).  While  Bogert  stresses  the  eventual  unity  Steven  C.  Walker, 
writing  on  ‘The  Dynamic  Imagery’  of  the  poem,  emphasises  variance.  In  a 
useful  and  more  weighty  article,  he  suggests  that  the  power  of  image  for 
Browning  lay  not  in  resolution  but  in  movement.  The  ring  extends  into  an 
image  of  Browning’s  poetic  procedure,  attracting  complementary  ring  and 
circle  images;  often  contradictory,  externally  or  internally,  these  create 
myriads  of  meaning  (SBC). 

Michael  H.  Bright  rectifies  the  ‘neglect’  of  ‘Pictor  Ignotus’  with  his 
interpretation  of  the  poem  in  SBC.  The  poem’s  tri-partite  structure  creates 
a  dimension  of  scepticism  so  that  the  reader  cannot  know  whether  the 
speaker  tells  the  truth.  Of  importance  is  that  the  painter  never  realises  his 
potential.  Bright  also  objects  in  ELN  to  a  recent  attempt  by  Barrie  Bullen 
(see  Y W  53.325)  to  identify  Fra  Bartolommeo  as  the  model  for  the  poem. 
Browning’s  point  is  that  the  painter  is  unknown,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  he 
had  a  single,  much  less  a  famous  painter  in  mind. 

Addison  C.  Brass  regards  Easter-Day  as  part  of  Browning’s  developing 
religious  outlook  rather  than  a  momentary  reversion  to  Evangelical  ortho¬ 
doxy  prompted  by  grief.  With  the  aid  of  a  letter  to  Elizabeth  Barrett 
written  in  September  1845,  over  three  years  before  the  death  of  his 
mother,  and  four  before  the  composition  of  this  and  other  religious  poems, 
Brass  shows  that  Easter-Day  is  a  more  successful  and  dramatic  rendering  of 
believing  than  critics  have  acknowledged.  In  its  conclusive  commitment  the 
poem  is  a  major  turning  point  in  Browning’s  development  of  a  personal 


Robert  Browning’s  Theory  of  the  Poet,  1833-1841,  by  Charles  Leo  Rivers 
Salzburg  Studies  in  English  Literature.  Universitat  Salzburg,  pp.  186. 
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concept  of  faith  ( VP). 

In  BSN,  Stephen  Brown  proceeds  through  an  analysis  of  Browning’s 
considerable  technical  achievements  in  writing  about  music  in  ‘Abt  Vogler’ 
and  ‘A  Toccata  of  Galuppi’s’  to  an  appraisal  of  the  values  inherent  in  his 
approach  to  music.  Although  the  musical  analogies  in  ‘A  Toccata  of 
Galuppi’s’  occupy  Charles  W.  Johnson  in  SBC,  he  finally  dismisses  them 
as  of  secondary  importance. 

William  R.  Campbell  analyses  the  strategically  placed  flower  imagery  in 
Pippa  Passes  to  elucidate  the  disputed  meaning  of  Pippa’s  adventure.  As 
early  as  1841  Browning  found  the  revelation  of  character  through  central 
images  a  valuable  technique.  The  nature  of  the  dual  vision  resulting  from 
the  ironies  caused  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  lyric  and  dramatic  modes  in 
Pippa  Passes  is  explored  by  E.  Warick  Slinn  in  UTQ.  The  characters  are 
caught  in  attitudes  and  personalities  which  deny  them  freedom  while  they 
think  they  exercise  it,  the  illusion  of  choice  being  essential  to  them. 

By  focusing  on  Benjamin  Jowett’s  attitudes  to  Browning,  and  to  the 
Bible  in  ‘On  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture’  in  Essays  and  Reviews  (1860), 
as  well  as  on  the  poetry,  Brahma  Chaudhuri  questions  William  Raymond’s 
contention  that  Browning  was  antagonistic  to  English  Higher  Criticism 
(SBC). 

In  an  erudite  and  arresting  interdisciplinary  piece  in  SBC,  Claudette 
Kemper  Columbus  speculates  on  the  relation  of  non-discrete  figuration  in 
Turner’s  Petworth  series  and  in  Browning’s  poems,  in  particular  ‘Fifine’, 
‘In  a  Balcony’,  and  The  Ring  and  the  Book.  ‘Their  works  do  not  offer 
instruction  as  solution;  they  only  offer  propositions’. 

Maurice  Browning  Cramer  outlines  a  method  of  interpretation  of  a 
Browning  poem  and  applies  it  successfully  to  ‘A  Woman’s  Last  Word’ 
to  determine  whether  the  poem  describes  a  paradise  lost  or  retained 
(BSN).  In  1837-1901 ,  the  new  annual  journal  of  the  Loughborough 
Victorian  Studies  Group,  Ernest  Frost  comments  briefly  on  ‘How  it  strikes 
a  contemporary’  as  Browning’s  ‘full-scale  attempt  to  get  into  the  skin  of  a 
poet’. 

In  a  piece  on  ‘Ned  Bratts’  Roy  E.  Gridley  argues  that  Browning’s  radical 
transformation  of  Bunyan’s  moral  anecdote  in  effect  seriously  questions 
and  possibly  denies  Bunyan’s  moral  authority.  In  its  method  the  ‘noisy’ 
idyl  resembles  others  in  the  Dramatic  Idyls  (BSN).  Mark  D.  Hawthorne 
writes  on  imagery  as  an  element  of  unity  in  Pauline  in  the  same  journal. 
Reopening  the  question  of  the  genre  of  Pauline,  Clyde  De  L.  Ryals  shows 
how  Browning  arrived  at  a  more  complex  kind  than  critics  have  generally 
allowed.  The  poem  is  more  dramatic  than  lyric,  but  it  is  both:  lyrical  in 
the  speaker’s  quest  for  self-definition  and  dramatic  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  stages  of  his  development  are  related  to  each  other.  The  elements  work 
together,  because  the  dramatic  has  its  source  in  the  lyrical  aim.  Browning’s 
presentation  of  Pauline  as  an  edited  fictional  edition  renders  the  poem 
dramatic  in  practice  as  well  as  in  principle  (Genre). 

In  an  all-embracing  review  of  ‘Bishop  Blougram’s  Apology’,  Robert  G. 
Laird  proffers  a  new  model  for  Gigadibs,  Browning’s  friend,  Richard 
Henry  Home,  author  of  Orion  ‘the  farthing  epic’;  a  new  date  of  composi¬ 
tion-1852-3  rather  than  1 850-55  suggested  by  DeVane—;  a  specific  setting 
in  St  George’s,  Southwark;  and  a  new  interpretation  of  the  significance  of 
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the  time  of  Corpus  Christi.  He  argues,  too,  that  the  reference  to  St  John  in 
the  last  line  refers  to  the  Apocalypse  rather  than  to  the  Gospel  of  John. 
Out  of  Laird’s  observations  emerges  a  fresh  interpretation  of  the  poem, 
with  Gigadibs  undergoing  a  conversion  by  a  transmission  of  grace.  This 
article  is  outstanding  among  the  proliferation  of  work  on  Browning  ( UTQ ). 

BSN  prints  ‘Factuality,  Self-Consciousness,  and  Biography’,  a  talk  given 
by  Park  Honan  to  the  Browning  Society  in  1974.  In  the  same  journal, 
John  Lucas  ponders  the  reasons  for  the  neglect  by  critics  of  the  ‘fine  poem’ 
‘Apparent  Failure’,  and  decides  that  the  poem’s  virtue  rests  on  the  repeat¬ 
ed  collisions  between  sensitivity  and  insensitivity.  Browning  allows  us  to 
deny  his  optimism  as  we  see  its  vulnerability  in  the  face  of  experience. 

Also  in  BSN  John  Maynard  probes  the  nature  of  Browning’s  love  poetry; 
through  his  adept  reading  of  ‘A  Serenade  at  the  Villa’,  he  shows  how  many 
varied  interests  Browning’s  love  poems  can  contain.  Love  and  love-poetry 
are  regarded  as  part  of  man’s  overall  attempt  to  understand  himself  and  his 
place  in  the  universe.  In  VP  Maynard  corrects  W.  C.  DeVane  in  the  Hand¬ 
book  on  the  dates  of  an  epitaph  poem  to  John  Dow,  and  Browning’s 
acquaintance  with  William  Alexander  Dow.  The  poem  dates  from  1836 
or  1837,  not  1832,  and  the  friendship  from  Browning’s  early  manhood  in 
literary  London,  not  his  earlier  life  in  Camberwell. 

The  title  of  ‘Saul’,  its  unity,  repetitions,  and  development  from  psychi¬ 
cal  paralysis  to  spiritual  vision,  and  Saul’s  role  versus  David’s,  are  J.  H. 
McClatchey’s  subjects  in  a  lengthy  article  in  SBC  on  the  poem  as  a  Davidic 
psalm. 

Dorothy  Mermin  questions  Robert  Langbaum’s  suggestion  that  the 
speaker  in  a  dramatic  monologue  is  really  speaking  to  himself  {UTQ).  In 
all  the  poems  with  an  auditor  before  The  Ring  and  the  Book  Browning  is 
also  ‘exploring  the  nature  and  significance  of  audible  utterance .  -why  the 
speaker  speaks-and  Mermin  lucidly  traces  this  from  the  earliest  poems 
through  those  of  Dramatis  Personae. 

In  VP  John  Ower  traces  the  theme  of  the  misuse  of  the  hand  in  ‘Fra 
Lippo  Lippi’,  and  shows  it  to  reflect  the  tension  in  that  society  between 
the  ascetic  ideal  of  the  mediaeval  church  and  the  resulting  licence.  It  bears 
a  complex  relation  to  Browning’s  ironic  treatment  of  Lippo’s  degree  of 
participation  in  the  social  and  spiritual  corruption  of  the  day.  C.  S.  Vogel 
briefly  considers  the  allusion  to  Herodias  in  the  same  poem,  and  the  com¬ 
parison  of  this  Salome  to  the  Prior’s  niece.  Browning  is  the  first  of  the 
Victorians  to  make  Salome  part  of  a  discussion  of  aesthetics,  and  the  only 
one  to  combine  accurately  the  Renaissance  iconographic  tradition  with 
that  of  nineteenth-century  literature  {VP).  Susan  Hackett  and  John  Ferns 
assess  the  poem’s  degree  of  irony  through  surveying  earlier  criticism,  while 
Paul  A.  Makurath  mines  it  for  its  theory  of  art  {SBC). 

Philip  Raisor  shows  that  sections  II  and  III  of  Shelley  s  Queen  Mab  are 
‘central  sources’  for  themes,  phrasing,  structure,  and  whole  passages  of 
‘Love  Among  the  Ruins’  {VP),  and  Marilyn  Sirugo  identifies  Syracuse  in 
Sicily  as  the  site  of  this  poem  {SBC).  In  his  note  ‘The  Rebirth  Archetype 
in  “Count  Gismond”  ’  {BSN),  John  J.  Roberts  reaffirms  the  traditional 
view  of  the  poem  while  retaining  some  of  the  findings  of  the  early  60s 
revisionist  critics  such  as  J.  W.  Tilton  and  R.  D.  Tuttle  {SP,  1962). 

In  a  reading  of  Fifine  at  the  Fair  in  CL,  Sven  Johan  Spanberg  reveals 
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the  centrality  of  the  Don  Juan  theme,  which  critics  have  minimized  through 
neglect  of  the  speaker  of  the  monologue  and  Moliere’s  Dom  Juan,  Brown¬ 
ing’s  model.  While  Fifine  is  an  extension  of  a  European  literary  tradition 
which  includes  Richardson’s  Lovelace,  Valmont  in  Les  Liaisons  Danger- 
euses,  and  Johannes  in  Kierkegaard’s  Diary  of  a  Seducer ,  it  is  the  first 
work  to  present  Dom  Juan’s  egotism  in  philosophical  rather  than  social  or 
moral  terms. 

Herbert  F.  Tucker  looks  at  Browning’s  discussion  of  poetic  closure  in 
Book  VI  of  Sordello  and  its  connection  with  Browning’s  telling  of  Sordello’s 
story  and  Eglamor,  a  minor  poet  whom  Sordello  defeated  in  the  poetry 
contest  in  Book  II.  Summoning  Eglamor  from  the  dead,  Browning  insists 
upon  ‘fictiveness’  and  his  own  creative  authority  (SBC). 

Notes  in  SBC  include  W.  Craig  Turner’s  account  of  a  drawing  of  the 
poet  by  his  father,  Joseph  Solimine’s  explanation  of  why  ‘love  equals 
dominion  or  power’  over  others  in  Pippa  Passes,  and  J.  Don  Vann’s  addition 
of  three  reviews  of  that  poem,  and  one  of  Sordello  to  the  Broughton, 
Northup,  and  Pearsall  bibliography.  James  F.  Loucks  attempts  to  date 
‘Here’s  to  Nelson’s  Memory’  (Autumn,  1845).  Clarification  of  ‘It’  and 
‘Contemporary’  is  Raymond  F.  McQuade’s  aim  in  his  interpretation  of 
Browning’s  ‘split-level  view’  in  ‘How  It  Strikes  a  Contemporary’.  Linda  H. 
Peterson  makes  two  corrections  to  the  account  of  Browning’s  chapel 
attendance  by  Irvine  and  Honan  in  their  biography  of  the  poet,  and  the 
truncated  relationship  between  the  Brownings  and  Sir  John  Bowring  is 
described  by  Charles  W.  Smith.  Joseph  Solimine  offers  three  more  notes, 
one  on  the  limits  of  Hellenism  in  ‘Cleon’,  and  another,  on  the  meaning  of 
the  word  ‘blot’ in  ‘Fra  Lippo  Lippi’,  which  shows  Lippo  to  be  an  exemplary 
Renaissance  figure.  In  the  third  he  argues  that  the  Italian  landscape  of  The 
Ring  and  the  Book  is  an  integral  part  of  the  poem.  SBC  also  contains  a 
checklist  of  publications  appearing  between  July  1975  and  July  1976  by 
Ronald  E.  Freeman. 

In  BSN  Edward  L.  Wolfe  examines  the  relation  of  the  narrative  method 
to  the  theme,  the  ‘central  critical  problem’  of  ‘Pietro  of  Abana’.  The  narra¬ 
tive  transforms  what  in  other  poems  is  the  serious  theme  of  hypocrisy  or 
self-deception  into  an  ironic  anecdote  followed  by  a  contradictory  and 
cynical  moral  commentary.  Rationalizations  for  behaviour  allow  men  to 
act,  and  are  necessary  justifications.  Also  in  BSN  John  Woolford  explores 
‘The  Case-Law  of  Extremity’  in  the  Dramatic  Idyls  as  a  collection.  BSN 
should  be  complimented  on  the  consistently  high  standard  of  its  articles 
in  the  field  of  Browning  Studies,  where  pedantry  and  mediocrity  too  often 
achieve  publication.  Besides  articles,  it  contains  reviews,  notes  and  com¬ 
ments,  and  London  Browning  Society  Notes. 

Texts  of  Victorian  authors  are  rapidly  going  out  of  print,  so  it  is  good 
to  have  a  university  press  sponsoring  inexpensive  annotated  quality  editions 
which  lecturers  and  students  alike  can  welcome.  Patrick  Scott11  reprints 
the  early,  1848  edition  of  The  Bothie,  not  otherwise  available,  because  it 
reflects  Clough’s  mood  while  he  was  resigning  from  Oriel,  and  because  ‘it 
is  the  only  substantial  English  poem  which  is  a  response  to  the  politics  of 


11  The  Bothie  by  Arthur  Hugh  Clough ,  ed.  by  Patrick  Scott.  Victorian  Texts  IV. 
St.  Lucia:  U.  of  Queensland  P.  pp.  25  +  55  +  83.  hb  $9  and  pb  $5. 
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1848’.  The  accessibility  of  this  edition  of  a  poem  which  touches  on  central 
mid-century  preoccupations-such  as  classical  metre  and  colloquial  diction 
in  English  verse,  inter-class  marriage,  emigration,  and  ideals  versus  social 
reality— should  significantly  affect  Victorian  literature  and  English  poetry 
courses.  Textual  and  explanatory  notes  are  provided,  as  well  as  a  useful 
introduction  and  bibliography.  R.  B.  Rutland’s  revealing  explication  of  the 
highland  setting  of  The  Bothie  {VP)  casts  doubt  on  the  otherwise  Arcadian 
relation  between  classes  depicted  in  the  narrative.  Awareness  of  the  oblique 
social  criticism  helps  the  reader  appreciate  contemporary  opinion  that  the 
poem  was  ‘decidedly  radical’. 

In  VP  PaulMcGrane  supplements  Milhauser’s  second  edition  of  Clough’s 
poems  by  publishing  ten  poetic  fragments  in  the  Bodleian  and  Balliol,  and 
three  manuscripts  for  poems,  and  Jerold  J.  Savory  publishes  an  uncollect¬ 
ed  epitaph  poem  found  on  a  tomb  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  Stephen  J.  Leach 
publishes  two  unknown  letters  (1856  and  1859)  from  Clough  to  Richard 
Monckton  Milnes,  found  in  the  Wren  Library,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
( N&Q ).  They  reveal  his  duties  in  the  Education  Office,  his  unofficial 
concerns  as  the  secretary  of  Florence  Nightingale,  and  his  resigned  accept¬ 
ance  of  a  secure  but  limited  existence. 

An  annotated  bibliography  of  the  works  of  John  Gray  and  works  about 
him  by  G.  A.  Cevasco  appears  in  EL  T. 

In  the  first  new  edition  of  Hardy’s  collected  poems  since  1 9 3 0 1 2 , 
James  Gibson  includes  all  the  previously  uncollected  poems  and  fragments, 
and  corrects  a  few  textual  errors.  This  is  not  an  ‘academic’  edition  with 
full  critical  apparatus,  but  Gibson  does  include  some  notes  which  indicate 
the  nature  of  Hardy’s  revisions.  The  larger  type  and  page  provide  a  spacious 
setting  for  the  poems. 

Harold  Orel13  follows  Robert  Gittings’s  lead  in  reconsidering  and  sup¬ 
plementing  the  facts  of  Hardy’s  life  which  were  both  distorted  and  in 
places  scanty  in  F.  E.  Hardy’s  ‘biography’.  Undertaking  a  study  of  the  late 
life  and  poetry  after  the  death  of  Hardy’s  first  wife,  Orel  ‘attempts  to  use 
biographical  information.  .  .to  distinguish  and  define  the  boundary-line 
between  lyrical  and  dramatic  expression’.  The  book  is  organized  thematic¬ 
ally,  with  chapters  on  Emma,  the  occasional  poems,  Nature,  drama, 
Christianity,  war,  and  Hardy’s  attitude  toward  the  past.  It  begins  with  an 
intelligent  summary  biography  of  Hardy’s  life  before  1912.  Mercifully  Orel 
has  no  thesis  to  cramp  his  patient  and  always  intelligent  readings. 

In  the  absence  of  an  ‘academic’  edition  of  the  poems,  F.  B.  Pinion’s 
Commentary 14  goes  some  way  towards  providing  readers  with  helpful 
scholarly  information  and  background,  though  not  variants.  In  its  scope  it 
duplicates  J.  O.  Bailey’s  Thomas  Hardy:  A  Handbook  and  Commentary 
(1970).  Each  volume  is  commented  on  as  a  whole,  and  most  of  the 
individual  poems  receive  notes  of  varying  length,  which  include  glossing 
of  single  words  as  well  as  of  phrases  and  themes.  Correspondence,  influences, 


12  The  Complete  Poems  of  Thomas  Hardy ,  ed.  by  James  Gibson.  The  New  Wessex 
Edition.  Macmillan,  pp.  xxxvi  +  1002.  £6.50. 

13  The  Final  Years  of  Thomas  Hardy,  1912H928 ,  by  Harold  Orel.  Macmillan, 
pp.  vii  +  151.  £7.95. 

14  A  Commentary  on  the  Poems  of  Thomas  Hardy ,  by  F.  B.  Pinion.  Macmillan, 
pp.  xviii  +  213.  £10. 
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and  cross-references  td  Hardy’s  poetry,  illustrations,  novels,  letters,  and 
biography  all  figure  in  Pinion’s  wide-ranging  and  informed  response. 

Frank  R.  Giordano  supplements  J.  O.  Bailey’s  reading  of  ‘Valenciennes’ 
by  identifying  Robert  Southey’s  ‘The  Battle  of  Blenheim’  as  a  source  and 
by  analyzing  Hardy’s  modifications  of  this  literary  source  (  VP). 

In  Encounter  Robert  Gittings  utilizes  the  occasion  of  the  appearance  of 
James  Gibson’s  edition  of  The  Complete  Poems  to  comment  extensively 
on  Hardy  the  poet,  and  to  note  that  the  manuscripts  of  the  poems  contain 
significant  variants  which  Purdy  described  misleadingly  as  ‘relatively  few 
variations’. 

Some  autobiographical  poems— ‘To  My  Father’s  Violin’,  ‘The  Going’, 
and  ‘Your  Last  Drive’— are  probed  by  Dwayne  Howell  to  explore  the 
conflict  in  the  author  between  rationalism  and  irrationalism.  The  persona 
in  the  poems  is  a  method  of  objectifying  and  affirming  non-rational 
experience  ( ELT ). 

Philip  K.  Jason  calls  attention  to  a  possible  allusion  to  the  myth  of  the 
Mill  of  Heaven,  known  in  Northern  legend  as  Amlodis  or  Hamlet’s  Mill, 
in  ‘Going  and  Staying’  ( VP). 

In  VP  Edward  H.  Cohen  publishes  and  comments  upon  Henley’s 
‘Sileniad’,  the  earliest  known  sonnet-portrait  of  Harry  Nichols,  a  coffee¬ 
house  keeper,  inebriate,  and  close  friend  of  the  author’s.  In  BNYPL  the 
same  critic  introduces  eight  uncollected  ‘Bohemian  Ballads’  by  Henley 
which  first  appeared  anonymously  in  1869-70  in  a  Vizetelly  weekly,  and 
founds  his  attribution  on  a  previously  unpublished  letter  from  Henley  to 
Swinburne  (1870)  in  the  Berg  Collection.  Not  only  are  the  ‘Bohemian 
Ballads’  the  poet’s  first  published  verse,  but  they  clearly  show  the  un¬ 
expected  influence  of  Swinburne  on  which  Cohen  briefly  remarks. 

K.  E.  Smith’s  schools  edition  of  Hopkins’s  poetry  and  prose15  includes 
a  detailed  introduction,  lineation,  notes,  a  selection  of  critical  opinion, 
and  a  bibliography. 

To  commemorate  the  centenary  of  The  Wreck  of  the  Deutschland ,  a 
collection  of  fourteen  new  essays  on  various  aspects  of  the  poem  has  been 
edited  by  Peter  Milward16.  In  the  first  essay  Norman  H.  Mackenzie  stresses 
the  distinction  between  the  imaginative,  emotional,  and  spiritual  truth  of 
the  poem  and  the  facts  of  the  event.  Two  biographical  contributions 
appear:  Philip  Martin  discusses  the  background  of  the  drowned  nuns  and 
their  drowning,  and  Paul  Mariani  reconstructs  the  scene  as  a  whole. 
Registering  the  Victorian  setting,  Francis  Lees  suggests  that  the  motive  of 
martyrdom  illuminates  the  contrast  between  contemporary  scientific 
fatalism  and  Hopkins’s  religious  inspiration.  The  poem’s  Ignatian  dimen¬ 
sion  is  explored  by  Raymond  Schoder,  and  Peter  Milward,  regarding  it  as 
an  Ignatian  meditation,  examines  the  composition  of  place  in  the  poem. 
James  Cotter  interprets  it  through  its  pervading  Christology.  It  is  consider¬ 
ed  in  relation  to  Hopkins’s  prose  criticism  by  Marcella  Holloway,  and  in 
the  light  of  Hopkins’s  later  poems  by  Robert  Boyle.  The  influence  of  the 

1 5  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins:  Poetry  and  Prose,  ed.  by  K.  E.  Smith.  Wheaton 
Studies  in  Literature.  Exeter:  Pergamon  P.  pp.  208. 

16 Readings  of  ‘The  Wreck',  ed.  by  Peter  Milward,  S.J.,  assisted  by  Raymond 
Schoder,  S.J.  Chicago:  Loyola  U.P.  pp.  172.  $5.95. 
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classical  tradition  on  the  poem  interests  Warren  Anderson  and  Alison 
Sulloway  in  pieces  concerning  respectively  the  ode  tradition  and  how 
classical  myth  and  tragedy  prefigure  events  in  this  late  theophany.  Kumio 
Shimane  writes  on  the  poem’s  sound  effects,  and  John  Keating  on  its 
stanzaic  patterns.  In  the  course  of  an  essay  in  memory  of  two  Jesuit 
readers  of  Hopkins,  Ruth  Seelhammer  argues  that  there  is  not  one  stanza 
in  The  Wreck  which  does  not  provide  substance  for  later  poems. 

Verbal  correspondences  and  thematic  similarities  between  ‘The  Exequy’ 
by  Henry  King  (1592-1669)  and  ‘The  Leaden  Echo  and  the  Golden  Echo’, 
noted  by  ShyamalBagchee  (HQ)  suggest  that  Hopkins  had  the  seventeenth- 
century  poet-priest  in  mind  when  composing  his  poem. 

Robert  Boyle  examines  knowledgeably  the  image  of  time  and  grace  in 
stanza  6  of  The  Wreck  of  the  Deutschland ,  which,  he  alleges,  embodies  a 
rhetorical  inversion  for  reasons  of  rhythm  ( Renascence ).  Elgin  W.  Mellown 
reviews  critically  the  history  of  the  principal  Christian  and  humanist  read¬ 
ings  of  The  Wreck  in  VP.  This  article  which  does  at  length  for  the  poem 
what  chapters  in  annotated  bibliographies  do  for  an  author’s  entire  work 
is  useful.  Alvan  S.  Ryan,  who  gives  close  attention  to  the  image  of  ‘water 
in  a  well’  in  stanza  4  of  The  Wreck  ( Expl ),  offers  an  alternative  to  readings 
by  Robert  Bridges,  W.  H.  Gardner,  and  Houghton  and  Stange. 

Leonard  J.  Bowman  takes  ‘Another  Look  at  Hopkins  and  Scotus’  in 
Renascence ,  and  directs  our  attention  to  Bonaventura  and  the  older 
Franciscan  tradition  to  which  Scotus  was  heir,  in  order  to  find  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  realism  of  natural  imagery  and  the  assertion  of  the  presence  of 
Christ. 

In  a  theocritical  but  concrete  piece,  Gerald  L.  Bruns  uses  the  idea  of 
energy  to  analyse  in  detail  Hopkins’s  work,  and  places  its  manifestations  in 
the  poems  in  the  available  literary  and  scientific  traditions  ( Renascence ). 

David  J.  De  Laura  suggests  Chapter  46  of  Elizabeth  Gaskell’s  North  and 
South  as  a  possible  source  of  the  imagined  episode  in  ‘Spring  and  Fall:  to 
a  young  child’  (VP). 

In  Francis  Fike’s  reply  (HQ)  to  Jerome  Bump’s  article  on  Hopkins  and 
painting  (HQ,  April  1975),  Fike  queries  the  value  of  speculation  in  Hopkins 
scholarship,  and  concludes  that  if  it  is  cautious  and  responsible,  it  can 
illuminate  otherwise  dark  areas  and  suggest  ‘further  fruitful  research’. 

Amy  Lowenstein  briefly  explores  the  relation  of  ‘Pied  Beauty’  to 
impressionism  and  the  art  of  painting  in  VP. 

Cleverly  revealing  a  figure  of  the  woman  and  the  dragon  to  be  common 
to  four  poems,  The  Wreck,  ‘Andromeda’,  ‘Margaret  Clitheroe’,  and  ‘St. 
Winefreds  Well’,  R.  Gallet  (CER  VE)  locates  its  source  in  Revelation  from 
its  incidence  in  Hopkins’s  Sermons  and  Devotional  Writings. 

In  HRB  Norman  H.  Mackenzie  edits  an  unpublished  meditation  on  duty 
composed  by  Hopkins  ‘about  1885’.  This,  the  last  number  of  the  Bulletin, 
also  includes  a  Bibliography  for  1974,  and  notes  by  Thomas  A.  Zanielo 
(on  a  musical  analogy  in  an  unpublished  ‘Oxford  Essay’  at  Campion  Hall), 
G.  L.  Roberts  (on  a  reference  to  Hopkins  in  the  Stony  hurst  Magazine  of 
July  1883),  and  Margaret  Bottrall,  who  supplements  her  recent  Casebook 
by  commenting  on  Benedetto  Croce’s  article  on  Hopkins  in  La  Critica, 
1937.  A  report  on  the  unveiling  of  the  Hopkins  Memorial  in  Westminster 
Abbey  and  Peter  Levi’s  address  on  that  occasion  conclude  the  number. 
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Mackenzie’s  piece  on  Hopkins’s  meditation  ‘On  Duty’  reappears  in  HQ, 
1975. 

Deciding  that  Hopkins  was  ‘a  rather  extreme  Romantic’  trying  to 
escape  the  trammels  of  Romanticism,  Paul  L.  Mariani  interprets  Hopkins’s 
response  to  Lucifer  (the  Promethean  Romantic  artist)  as  an  attempt  to 
create  a  poetics  of  unself-consciousness.  ‘Henry  Purcell’,  ‘St.  Winefred’s 
Well’,  and  ‘Let  angels  fall  from  heaven’  provide  exempla  for  this  urbane 
and  readable  article  in  Renascence . 

Ronald  Marken,  noting  the  ‘remarkable  coincidence  of.  .  .affection  for 
word  and  world’  between  Martin  Heidegger  (b.  1889)  and  Hopkins  (d. 
1889),  uses  aspects  of  Heidegger’s  philosophy  to  clarify  some  of  Hopkins’s 
fundamental  theories  and  poems  in  a  wide-ranging  and  detailed  article  in 
Mosaic. 

Philip  Page  deems  ‘differentiation’  a  fundamental  structure  of  Hopkins’s 
thought  and  poetry,  and  he  illustrates  it  in  a  reading  of  unity  and  sub¬ 
ordination  in  ‘Carrion  Comfort’  in  VP. 

To  supplement  the  ‘philosophic  approach’  to  Hopkins’s  poetry  of  J. 
Hillis  Miller  and  James  Finn  Carter,  Max  Keith  Sutton  compares  Hopkins’s 
selving  with  Jungian  ‘individuation’.  Sutton  shows  that  stages  in  selving  in 
the  poetry  correspond  to  the  psychic  archetypes,  and  chronologically  the 
poems  move  towards  the  goal  of  the  realised  self  {HQ). 

In  SoRA  Elizabeth  Walsh  argues  by  quotations  from  the  correspondence 
and  discussion  of  vocation,  inscape,  and  instress,  that  the  anguish  Hopkins 
suffered  was  an  inherent  part  of  his  working  out  of  his  vocation  as  a  priest, 
of  his  developing  to  the  full  his  individuality  or  ‘inscape’.  In  this  light  the 
terrible  sonnets  express  fruition  and  selfhood  rather  than  deviation  or 
rebellion,  the  ‘oneness  of  Being  and  sacrifice’  being  the  theme  of  his  life 
and  work. 

In  his  attempt  to  define  the  nature  of  Housman’s  verse,  B.  J.  Leggett 
{VP)  emphasizes  persona  and  point  of  view  in  what  he  calls  a  ‘poetry  of 
insight’,  not  of  philosophy,  but  of  a  world  beyond  or  below  the  intellect. 
In  commentary  on  A  Shropshire  Lad  and  other  poems  he  explores  the 
losses  and  gains  of  the  poet’s  use  of  the  pastoral  mask,  comparing  the 
poet’s  use  of  the  adolescent  at  its  best  to  Blake’s  use  of  the  child  in  Songs 
of  Innocence  and  of  Experience ,  but  also  recognizing  the  sameness  of  the 
verse  which  results  from  the  limitations  of  the  adolescent  persona. 

I.  C.  Small  identifies  Walter  Pater  as  the  probable  subject  of  Lionel 
Johnson’s  poem  ‘A  friend’  (1894)  which  seems  to  refer  to  Pater’s  in¬ 
decision  about  Catholicism  {N&Q). 

Kingsley  Amis’s  Rudyard  Kipling  and  His  World 17  is  a  brisk,  readable, 
and  unruffled  biography,  perhaps  most  suitable  for  younger  or  general 
readers,  who  will  be  prompted  by  Amis’s  tolerant  appreciation  to  go  to 
the  literature.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are  of  interest  in  their  own  right 
while  contributing  deftly  to  understanding  the  context  of  Kipling’s  life. 

A  letter  of  1905  from  Kipling  to  Gouvemeur  Morris  of  New  York 
congratulating  him  and  instructing  him  on  marriage  is  published  in  N&Q 
by  M.  Enamul  Karim.  The  Kipling  Journal  contains  short  articles  on 

17 Rudyard  Kipling  and  his  World,  by  Kingsley  Amis.  Thames  &  Hudson,  pp.  128. 
£3.50. 
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Kipling’s  theology  (Martin  Jarrett-Kerr),  a  manuscript  of  ‘If’  (C.  Gordon- 
Craig),  Kipling  manuscripts  in  the  Berg  Collection  of  the  N.Y.P.L.  (Morton 
N.  Cohen),  the  theory  of  education  in  Stalky  &  Co.  (Robert  F.  Moss), 
and  ‘ Manon  Lescaut  and  The  Light  that  Failed ’  (Margaret  Newsom),  as 
well  as  a  review  of  current  publications,  and  reports  of  the  formal  and 
‘discussion  meetings’  of  the  Kipling  Society. 

In  ELH  Dorothy  M.  Mermin  ponders  the  novelistic  element  of  Modern 
Love,  and  concludes  that  the  poem  ‘definitively  marks  Meredith’s  transition 
from  poet  to  novelist’.  Convincing  parallels  between  Modem  Love  and 
unpublished  earlier  poems  and  the  early  novels  are  drawn  to  reveal  that 
while  the  subject  derives  from  Meredith’s  experience,  the  experience  is 
‘subsumed  into  a  pre-existing  literary  pattern’  which  reveals  itself  as 
arbitrary.  Imagery  of  acting,  games,  serpents  and  devils,  and  eating / 
drinking/sucking  is  closely  traced  and  examined.  The  pervasive  insistence 
on  social  reality  and  the  re-introduction  of  the  narrator  for  the  conclusion 
alike  reflect  the  sensibility  of  the  novelist. 

In  VP  Theo  Dombrowski  looks  at  the  nature  of  dualism  in  the  poetry 
of  Christina  Rossetti  and  the  variety  of  techniques  for  its  expression. 
Barbara  Fass  uses  the  perspective  of  Christina  Rossetti’s  response  to  Keats 
in  ‘Reaping’  to  show  the  degree  to  which  ‘The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes’  presents 
the  plight  of  Victorian  woman.  The  passive  waiting  theme  manifest  in  all 
the  poems  is  examined  in  the  long  poems  written  between  1856  and  1861, 
‘A  Royal  Princess’,  ‘The  Prince’s  Progress’  and  ‘The  Lowest  Room’.  These 
are  contrasted  with  less  passive  waiting  in  ‘For  One  Sake’  and  ‘Up-Hill’, 
which  reflect  Tennyson’s  version  of  the  St.  Agnes’s  Eve  legend  rather  than 
Keats’s.  Rebecca  W.  Crump’s  useful  annotated  bibliography  of  works 
about  Christina  Rossetti18  includes  dissertations  as  well  as  essays,  articles, 
and  books  published  between  1862  and  1973.  They  are  arranged  by  year, 
but  there  is  also  an  author/title  index. 

The  edition  by  John  Bryson  and  Janet  Camp  Troxell  of  the  correspond¬ 
ence  between  D.  G.  Rossetti  and  Jane  Morris  includes  114  letters  from 
Rossetti  (March  1868  to  October  1881),  and  38  letters  from  Jane  (1878- 
1881)19.  They  record  not  a  mutual  passion,  but  the  ‘everyday  life  and 
pursuits  of  the  pair’.  The  letters  are  accompanied  by  numerous  photographs 
of  art,  individuals,  and  settings  as  well  as  by  an  index. 

D.  M.  R.  Bentley  assesses  the  presence  of  light,  architecture,  and  awe  in 
D.  G.  Rossetti’s  painting  of  1849-50,  Ecce  Ancilla  Domini,  and  in  his 
earlier  Marian  poetry,  in  particular  ‘An  Annunciation,  Early  German’,  in 
order  to  reveal  the  nature  of  his  Annunciation  gestalt  ( ArielE ).  In  Expl 
John  V.  Peters  directs  attention  to  the  Eucharist  symbolism  in  ‘My  Sister’s 
Sleep’  (lines  1 3-1 6).  In  VP  Stephen  J.  Spector  writes  gracefully  on  Rossetti’s 
‘moment’s  Monument’,  the  sonnet  ‘Silent  Noon’,  and  the  same  critic 
identifies  Margaret  Oliphant  as  the  author  of  the  first  hostile  review  in 
Blackwood’s  of  Rossetti’s  Poems,  1870  ( N&Q ). 

In  an  interesting  discussion  of  ‘The  Iconic  Poem  and  the  Aesthetic 


18  Christina  Rossetti:  A  Reference  Guide,  by  Rebecca  W.  Crump.  Reference 
Guides  in  Literature.  Boston:  G.  K.  Hall.  pp.  xi  +  172.  $19. 

19  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  and  Jane  Morris:  Their  Correspondence,  ed.  by  John 
Bryson  and  Janet  Camp  Troxell.  O.U.P.  pp.  219.  £7.50. 
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Tradition’  (ELH),  Jeffrey  R.  Prince  reveals  a  third  phase  of  romanticism 
beginning  with  Keats’s  ‘Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn’,  in  which  the  new  iconic 
poem  is  a  dramatization  of  the  subjective  response  to  the  art  object  rather 
than  of  the  object  itself.  Swinburne’s  ‘Before  the  Mirror’  and  Rossetti’s 
‘For  a  Venetian  Pastoral’  are  tests  of  the  aesthetic  assumptions  about  art 
and  experience;  in  their  exhibition  of  both  a  longing  for  and  a  horror  of 
transcendence,  they  resemble  ideas  in  impressionist  criticism  by  Ruskin, 
and  by  Pater,  whose  response  to  the  Mona  Lisa  is  examined  in  detail  and 
compared  with  Swinburne’s  ‘Faustine’.  The  same  critic  ( MLQ )  sets  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  poetry  of  Rossetti  particularly,  but  Morris  and  Swinburne 
as  well,  in  the  context  of  Pater’s  ‘Conclusion’  to  Studies  in  the  History  of 
the  Renaissance. 

In  his  third  weighty  monograph  on  William  Bell  Scott  in  BJR,  William 
E.  Fredeman  examine’s  Scott’s  voluminous  correspondence  with  Alice 
Boyd  between  1859  and  1884,  on  which  he  drew  for  Autobiographical 
Notes,  an  important  source  book  for  study  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  The 
letters  support  the  controversial  judgments  in  the  Notes  concerning 
D.  G.  Rossetti,  and  weaken  the  arguments  of  Scott’s  detractors;  they 
illustrate  Scott’s  contacts  as  a  ‘friend  of  friends’,  record  his  comments  on 
associates  such  as  Swinburne  and  the  Rossettis,  and  reveal  a  talented 
letter-writer. 

Basil  Bunting’s  selection  of  poems  by  Joseph  Skipsey  (1 852-1903)20 , 
the  Northumberland  collier  poet,  is  notable  on  three  counts.  The  poems 
are  rough  but  consistently  arresting  and  memorable,  and  bear  comparison 
with  those  of  Ebenezer  Elliott,  the  Corn-Law  Rhymer,  and  Morris’s 
socialist  verse.  Skipsey  was  known  and  sponsored  by  Rossetti  and  Burne- 
Jones  among  others,  and  this  perhaps  unexpected  link  reminds  us  of  the 
full  extent  to  which  the  Pre-Raphaelites  are  indebted  to  Ruskin.  Moreover 
Basil  Bunting’s  introduction  is  itself  trenchant  and  memorable,  but  he 
warns  off  scholars,  as  he  has  excised  ‘needless’  words  and  ‘straightened  out 
a  few  inversions’.  And  the  full-page  illustrations,  including  reproductions 
of  contemporary  engravings,  woodcuts,  and  photographs,  as  well  as  a 
colour  plate  and  smaller  tailpieces,  combine  to  make  this  an  attractive  and 
typical  Ceolfrith  Press  volume. 

Anne  Walder’s  dissertation,  Swinburne’s  Flowers  of  Evil 21 ,  treats 
Baudelaire’s  influence  on  Poems  and  Ballads,  First  Series,  but  only  after 
much  recapitulatory  footwork  on  Pre-Raphaelitism,  L’art  pour  I’art, 
Baudelaire,  and  Swinburne.  But  when  the  author  stops  ‘surveying’,  and 
pauses  over  texts  for  comparisons  of  technique  and  motifs,  her  study  is 
more  rewarding  in  establishing  the  extent  to  which  Baudelaire  influenced 
the  young  poet  who  later,  in  decorous  sobriety,  was  to  insist  ‘I  never  had 
really  much  in  common  with  Baudelaire’. 

Two  Swinburne  letters  from  Duke  University,  not  in  Lang,  are  present¬ 
ed  by  Terry  L.  Meyers  in  N&Q.  One,  dated  1893  and  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  defends  the  quality  of  Watts  as  a  literary 

20 Joseph  Skipsey— Selected  Poems,  ed.  by  Basil  Bunting.  Sunderland:  Ceolfrith 
P.  pp.  1 12.  £5  (signed  copies)  and  £1 .50. 

21  Swinburne’s  Flowers  of  Evil,  by  Anne  Walder.  Studia  Anglistica  Upsaliensia 
25.  Uppsala,  Sweden:  Acta  Universitatis  Upsaliensis.  pp.  157. 
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critic  against  an  attack  in  that  paper,  and  explains  Swinburne’s  absence 
from  the  pages  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  between  October  1892  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  1896.  In  HLB  F.  J.  Sypher  publishes  six  letters  (1872-1909)  from 
Swinburne  to  various  correspondents.  The  letters,  from  the  Houghton 
Library  at  Harvard,  are  also  not  in  Lang.  In  RES  Edward  P.  Schuldt  intro¬ 
duces  and  publishes  for  the  first  time  three  essays  written  by  Swinburne 
before  1857,  as  a  Balliol  undergraduate,  one  in  English, ‘On  the  Source’, 
and  two,  ‘De  Scriptoribus’  and  ‘De  Vita’,  in  Latin. 

Douglas  C.  Fricke  singles  out  ‘The  Sundew’  from  Poems  and  Ballads  as 
a  poem  that  ‘illustrates  the  healthier  side  of  love  ’  ( ELN ).  Romantic 
theories  of  organicism  and  animism  accompany  an  echo  of  a  Wordsworthian 
concept  of  God  that  suffuses  all  things. 

The  implications  of  the  lack  of  classical  reference  in  Songs  Before  Sun¬ 
rise  prompt  Robert  A.  Greenberg,  in  an  article  of  interest,  to  describe 
Swinburne’s  attempts  to  redefine  classical  myth  between  1865  and  1880, 
from  ‘Prelude’  to  Songs  Before  Sunrise  through  Erectheus  to  Thalassius 
in  which  type  merges  with  antitype  (VP).  In  Anthony  H.  Harrison’s 
judgment,  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  Swinburne’s  Arthurian  poem  which  he 
dubbed  a  ‘moral  history’,  is  an  atypical  kind  of  epic,  more  lyrical  than 
narrative,  visionary,  and  courtly  ( MLQ ). 

Terry  L.  Meyers  briefly  exemplifies  one  of  the  ways  Swinburne  adopts 
and  reworks  material  in  ‘Shelley’s  Influence  on  Atalanta  in  Calydon' , 
where  allusions  to  Shelley  are  largely  negative  ( VP),  while  Stephen  Clifford 
Wilson  draws  attention  to  Swinburne’s  indebtedness  in  ‘The  Sisters’  (1892) 
to  Tennyson,  particularly  the  latter’s  early  poem  ‘The  Sisters’,  and  notes 
that  the  literary  sources  of  the  play  are  as  useful  as  the  autobiographical 
(N&Q). 

The  Scolar  Press  has  produced  a  handsome  facsimile  of  the  1866  reprint 
of  the  1857  Moxon  edition  of  Poems  by  Alfred  Tennyson 22  ,  with  illustra¬ 
tions  by  Millais,  Hunt,  Rossetti,  and  Maclise  among  others,  many  of  which 
are  engraved  by  the  Dalziel  Brothers.  It  contains  a  selection  of  revised 
poems  from  the  1830,  1833,  and  1842  volumes. 

Six  satires  on  Tennyson’s  poetry,  from  1843  to  1883,  are  prefaced  with 
a  review  of  ‘Tennyson  in  Parody  and  Jest’  by  George  O.  Marshall  Jr23. 
Included  among  others  are  pieces  by  Calverley,  and  Swinburne  who  writes 
‘Doubt  is  faith  in  the  main:  but  faith  on  the  whole,  is  doubt’.  In  another 
Tennyson  Society  pamphlet  Charles  Tennyson  describes  Farringford24 , 
the  poet’s  home  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  from  1853  until  his  death,  his  domes¬ 
tic  and  eminent  visitors,  including  Julia  Margaret  Cameron,  Jowett,  and 
Garibaldi,  and  reprints  three  poems  associated  with  the  house. 

Paul  Turner  contributes  a  volume  on  Tennyson25  to  the  Routledge 
Author  Guides  series  which  offers  a  contextual  account  of  literary  authors 
to  non-specialist  readers.  Parallel  chapters  on  Tennyson’s  relation  to  his 
age  and  on  his  poetic  career  show  Turner  to  be  lively,  succinct,  and 
accurate;  his  inclusion  of  anecdotes  and  quips  helps  achieve  a  brisk, 

22 Poems  by  Alfred  Tennyson.  Scolar  P.  pp.  xiii  +  376.  £8. 

23  Tennyson  in  Parody  and  Jest,  by  George  O.  Marshall.  Lincoln:  Tennyson 
Society,  pp.  32. 

24 Farringford,  by  Charles  Tennyson.  Lincoln:  Tennyson  Society,  pp.  24. 

25  Tennyson ,  by  Paul  T urner.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  xiv  +  198.  £3.95. 
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interesting  narrative.  The  eight  chapters  on  the  poems  that  follow  are 
intelligent  in  their  emphases  and  exposition,  and  gracefully  manage  to 
include  scholarly  debates  from  a  wide  range  of  specified  sources.  They 
comprise  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  poems  for  sixth-formers  and 
undergraduate  students  of  English,  as  well  as  for  the  common  reader. 

James  Donald  Welch  interprets  ‘The  Kraken’  through  the  conjunction 
of  landscape  with  time,  a  perspective  which  reveals  a  cohesive  pattern  that 
emerges  in  other  poems.  More  than  a  theme,  time  of  two  kinds— static  and 
dynamic— z's  Tennyson’s  poetry  {VP).  Christine  Gallant  stresses  the  cthonic 
element  in  Tennyson’s  depiction  of  classical  Nature  goddesses  in  ‘The 
Hesperides’,  ‘Tithonus’,  and  ‘Demeter  and  Persephone’  {VP). 

Through  a  complex  reading  of  In  Memoriam,  particularly  the  sections 
on  immortality,  John  D.  Boyd  examines  Tennyson’s  tendency  to  explore 
analogies,  which  is  co-existent  with  his  absorption  of  the  dominant  nine¬ 
teenth-century  paradigm  of  reality  as  process  {UTQ).  In  VP  the  same  critic 
elucidates  what  Robert  Langbaum  calls  the  ‘total  revolution  in  perception’ 
of  In  Memoriam  with  a  reading  of  ‘Sad  Hesper’  (cxxi).  A  possible  source 
for  lxxxvii  which  concerns  ‘the  bar  of  Michel  Angelo’  in  George  Combes’s 
A  System  of  Phrenology  (5th  ed.,  1843)  is  located  by  Robert  G.  Laird 
{VP).  In  MLQ  W.  David  Shaw  reads  In  Memoriam  as  an  ‘introverted’  and 
‘intellectual’  autobiography  of  a  mourner,  which  yields  both  catharsis  and 
consolation:  that  ‘the  two  middle  lines  of  each  stanza  contract  and  stabilize 
emotion,  while  the  first  and  fourth  lines  diffuse  it’  is  one  of  Tennyson’s 
many  techniques  carefully  detailed  here  to  show  the  double  achievement 
of  catharsis  and  consolation  in  the  poem. 

In  Neophilologus,  Alan  Sinfield  presents  an  alternative  to  his  previous 
‘misleading’  method  of  determining  the  concepts  which  are  prompted  by 
Tennyson’s  poetry  by  making  a  distinction  between  literal  and  figurative 
imagery.  Identifying  ‘displacement’,  a  new  figure  of  speech,  in  which  the 
ostensibly  literal  adopts  a  figurative  role,  Sinfield  explores  it  in  discussion 
of  Tennyson’s  erotic  imagery  and  distinguishes  it  from  Marshall  McLuhan’s 
reading  of  Tennyson’s  use  of  landscape  as  an  early  stage  of  Symbolism. 
Rather,  Tennyson  was  interested  positively  in  the  ‘interpenetration  of 
statement  and  evocation’,  which  he  also  achieved  through  fantasy,  another 
figure  of  speech.  With  his  new  antennae,  Sinfield  probes  Maud  in  conclud¬ 
ing  this  ambitious  article.  The  same  author  joins  the  debate  on  the  degree 
of  tentativeness  in  In  Memoriam  which  Henry  Puckett  {YW  55.413)  raised 
in  VP  in  1974  with  a  discussion  of  the  Platonic  Indicative— ‘That  Which  is’  — 
in  xcv  which  replaces  the  subjunctive  mode  discussed  by  Puckett  in  xcv. 
And  Tennyson’s  later  uses  of  the  subjunctive  reflect  this  spiritual  assurance 
{VP). 

Manfred  Dietrich  claims  greater  unity  for  The  Princess  than  is  usually 
recognized  by  stressing  the  symbolic  structure  adumbrated  in  the  Prologue 
and  the  many  points  of  specific  correspondence  between  the  Prologue  and 
the  tale.  The  different  problems  all  reflect  a  similar  ‘social  disjunction’ 
{ESC). 

‘A  sensitive,  flawed,  but  honest  attempt  to  make  an  effective  ritual’  is 
Margery  Durham’s  interpretation  of  the  Wellington  Ode  in  VP.  Wellington 
is  identified  with  the  heroism  of  Christ,  and  depicted  as  the  quintessence 
of  love.  Tennyson’s  excessive  sympathy  for  Wellington  accounts  for  the 
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dehumanized  enemy  in  the  poem  which  fails  to  sustain  its  contact  with 
the  centre  of  human  feeling. 

Tennyson’s  anonymous  political  poems  between  1852  and  1  855  are 
shown  by  Elizabeth  A.  Francis  to  ‘depend  for  structure  upon  aspects  of 
his  verse  which  had  been  carefully  suppressed  in  the  40s’.  Comparing  the 
rhetorical  devices  in  Poems  by  Two  Brothers  (1827)  with  these,  the  author 
finds  in  common  a  voice  of  declaration,  exclamation,  and  authority 
through  which  Tennyson  celebrates  himself,  vicariously,  in  celebrating  a 
cause.  In  ‘The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade’  Tennyson  partially  resolves  the 
split  characteristic  of  the  early  and  the  1852  poems,  between  the  perspec¬ 
tives  of  victim  and  aggressor,  regret  and  anticipation  (VP). 

Using  the  Idylls  as  a  context  for  the  interpretation  of  politics  in  his 
other  poems,  F.  J.  Sypher  finds  that  Tennyson  regards  political  issues  as 
episodes  in  the  great  battle  between  Cosmos  and  Chaos,  where  peace,  as  in 
the  Idylls ,  leads  to  the  collapse  of  the  realm,  but  exhortation  to  action  is 
given  in  the  knowledge  that  action  is  in  vain.  ‘Locksley  Hall’,  Maud,  the 
Wellington  Ode,  In  Memoriam  and  ‘Ulysses’  are  among  the  poems  which 
manifest  this  bleak  view  ( VP).  The  process  of  transformation  of  ordinary 
men  in  Tennyson’s  poetry  into  a  higher  heroic  state  which  overcomes 
limitations  is  discussed  by  Winston  Collins  with  reference  to  Enoch  Arden 
(VP). 

Using  the  recently  accessible  notebooks  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
in  conjunction  with  loose  papers  at  Harvard,  David  F.  Goslee  identifies 
three  versions  of  ‘Tiresias’,  one  before  and  one  after  Hallam’s  death,  and 
an  1883  form  midway  between  the  1830  drafts  and  the  printed  text  of 
1885.  The  drafts  suggest  that  Tennyson  found  in  the  variety  of  myths 
surrounding  Tiresias  changing  parallels  for  his  own  changing  losses,  while 
simultaneously  Tiresias  became  increasingly  fictionalized,  autonomous, 
alien  (JEGP). 

An  article  which  all  students  of  Tennyson  should  find  useful  is  Jerome 
C.  Hixson’s  and  Patrick  Scott’s  report  in  TRB  on  the  poet’s  books  amassed 
at  the  Tennyson  Research  Centre  and  their  potential  significance  for 
research. 

In  N&Q  James  O.  Hoge  Jr  publishes  Hallam  Tennyson’s  spirited  journal 
from  September  1876,  describing  a  week’s  tour  of  Suffolk  and  East  Anglia 
made  by  himself  and  his  father.  The  same  critic  publishes  Hallam  Tenny¬ 
son’s  record  of  Tennyson’s  chance  remarks  about  Shakespeare  texts  and 
productions  in  TSLL. 

Complaining  in  a  review  article  in  CritQ  that  a  recent  work  conveys 
little  sense  of  what  it  actually  feels  like  to  read  the  verse,  J.  D.  Jump  offers 
readings  of  passages  of  Tennyson  which  demonstrate  a  method  of  com¬ 
municating  Tennyson’s  ‘delicate  precision’.  Another  attempt  to  recapture 
the  experience  of  Tennyson  is  that  of  J.  M.  N.,  who  notes  the  poetic  force 
of  the  poet’s  conversation  as  reported  by  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  suggests 
that  a  selection  of  his  talk,  now  widely  scattered,  be  published  (CQ). 
J.  E.  Sait  chronicles  the  public  and  private  friendship  of  Tennyson  and 
Longfellow,  through  contemporary  comments  and  the  poets’  correspond¬ 
ence,  some  of  it  unpublished  before  (TRB). 

Corrections  of  the  publication  history  of  ‘Merlin  and  Vivien’  given  in 
Ricks’s  edition  of  the  poems  are  proffered  by  Thomas  R.  Schuck  (N&Q). 
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Another  addition  to  Ricks  is  made  by  Jenny  Stratford  who  locates  the 
probable  source  of  ‘The  Victim’,  composed  by  May  1866,  in  Charlotte  M. 
Yonge’s  A  Book  of  Golden  Deeds ;  she  shows  that  Tennyson’s  use  of 
Odin’s  sacrifice  as  a  source  is  mentioned  in  an  unpublished  letter  of  July 
1865  from  Charlotte  Yonge  to  Alexander  Macmillan  {Library).  J.  J.  M. 
Tobin  identifies  another  possible  source— of  the  conclusion  of  ‘Ulysses’  in 
general  and  of  ‘newer  world’  (1.57),  in  Horace,  Odes,  1 .7.25-3 1 ,  Teucer’s 
address  to  his  comrades  ( N&Q ). 

Among  the  notes  in  TRB  are  D.  J.  Palmer’s  tribute  to  the  late  Professor 
Jump,  John  Pfordresher’s  description  of  an  unrecorded  MS.  of  a  fragment 
of  the  Idylls  at  the  Georgetown  University  Gunlock  Library,  documenta¬ 
tion  by  Dennis  Organ  of  echoes  of  King  Lear  in  Tennyson’s  last  drama, 
The  Promise  of  May ,  and  seeming  debts  to  Poe  and  Victor  Hugo  in  ‘The 
Voyage  of  Maeldune’  and  ‘Now  sleeps  the  crimsom  petal’  respectively, 
spotted  by  Denis  H.  Jones.  A  tantalising  half  of  Kathleen  Tillotson’s 
lecture  to  the  Tennyson  Society  on  comparisons  between  Tennyson  and 
Browning  (1855-1868  mainly)  also  appears  in  TRB. 


2.  The  Novel 

(a)  General 

In  The  Novel  of  Adultery 26  Judith  Armstrong  surveys  late  nineteenth- 
century  novels  by  Russian,  French,  English,  and  American  authors.  She 
begins  with  an  account  of  earlier  legal,  social,  and  religious  attitudes,  and 
then  turns  to  fictional  characters  who  become  involved  in  adultery.  Her 
approach  lends  itself  to  neat  categorizations  and  comparisons:  she  falls, 
he  merely  strays— and  therefore  proves  less  interesting  to  novelists;  Henry 
James  refuses  to  investigate  the  motivations  of  adultery,  but  Flaubert’s 
treatment  of  Emma  Bovary’s  sexual  development  is  ‘like  a  carefully 
prepared  brief’.  There  are  many  illuminations  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  the  index  if  a  single  novel  is  one’s  concern.  Also,  Dr  Armstrong 
honestly  admits  that  cases  like  The  Scarlet  Letter  force  her  to  take  form 
into  account,  for  once. 

Jenni  Calder’s  Women  and  Marriage  in  Victorian  Fiction 27  belongs  to  a 
new  series  designed  to  stress  the  cultural  system  in  which  literature  is 
written.  The  social  angle  is  somewhat  too  feminist.  John  Ruskin  is  cited  as 
a  typical  Victorian  idealizer  of  women,  and  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle  as  an 
authority  on  marriage.  The  purely  literary  criticism  is  none  the  less  often 
acute  and  rewarding.  Elizabeth  Gaskell  and  George  Meredith  are  very  well 
treated,  and  the  works  of  George  Eliot  (‘scarcely  typical’— like  Florence 
Nightingale)  are  carefully  and  sensitively  analysed.  So  much  so,  that  the 
last  paragraph  of  this  section  comes  as  something  of  a  shock:  ‘Sadly,  and 
it  is  a  radical  criticism  of  George  Eliot,  she  does  not  commit  herself  fully 
to  the  energies  and  aspirations  she  lets  loose  in  these  women.  .  .’. 

Amongst  other  works  of  a  general  nature,  Plots  and  Characters  in  the 


26  The  Novel  of  Adultery,  by  Judith  Armstrong.  Macmillan,  pp.  viii  +  182.  £5.95. 

27  Women  and  Marriage  in  Victorian  Fiction,  by  Jenni  Calder.  (The  World  of 
Literature,  ed.  by  D.  Daiches).  Thames  &  Hudson,  pp.  223.  hb  £5,  pb  £2.50. 
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Fiction  of  Jane  Austen,  the  Brontes,  and  George  Eliot,  by  John  Halperin 
and  Janet  Kunert28  ,  is  no  more  than  a  reference  guide  to  ‘the  novels  and 
significant  shorter  fiction’.  Anglia  contains  ‘Der  historische  Roman  der 
fruhviktorianischen  Epoche  zwischen  Vergangejiheit  und  Gegenwart:  eine 
Analyse  unter  dem  Aspekt  seiner  zeitgeschichtlichen  Orientierung’,  by 
Heinz-Joachim  Miillenbrock;  Ira  Bruce  Nadel  contributes  a  review  article 
to  Mosaic,  ‘  “Spiritual  Rebirth”:  the  Case  for  the  Nineteenth  Century 
Novel’. 

‘All  texts  tend  to  be  a  conflation  of  fact  and  fiction.  But.  .  .’:  Darrel 
Mansell’s  ‘Unsettling  the  Colonel’s  Hash:  “Fact”  in  Autobiography’  ( MLQ ) 
is  a  lively  analysis  of  the  tensions  between  autobiography  and  narrative 
fiction.  Tensions  of  another  kind  are  the  basis  for  Evelyn  J.  Hinz’s 
‘Hierogamy  versus  Wedlock:  Types  of  Marriage  Plots  and  their  Relation¬ 
ship  to  Genres  of  Prose  Fiction’  ( PMLA ).  In  Hardy’s  Return  of  the  Native, 
for  example,  he  uses  ‘the  hierogamy  paradigm  when  he  is  being  novelistic 
and  the  wedlock  formula  when  he  is  being  mythic’,  and  Wuthering  Heights 
is  not  the  only  ‘romance’  with  a  marriage  theme,  so  often  considered 
indigenous  to  the  novel.  The  examples  chosen,  one  should  add,  come  from 
the  twentieth  century  as  well  as  the  nineteenth. 

(b)  Individual  novelists 

Margaret  Chesnutt  follows  Andre  Boue’s  William  Carleton  1794-1869 : 
Romancier  Irlandais  (Paris,  1973)  with  a  workmanlike  analysis  of  a  more 
limited  subject.  Her  Studies  in  the  Short  Stories  of  William  Carleton 29 
begins  by  reading  them  against  their  socio-historical  background,  treating 
such  topics  as  popular  religious  practice,  or  landlords,  agents  and  the  land 
system,  and  then  proceeds  to  a  criticism  of  didactic  narrative  structure  and 
characterization.  Generally,  she  believes  that  Carleton  is  misunderstood  if 
judged  by  the  standards  of  an  almost  irrelevant  literary  tradition.  His 
changes  and  inconsistencies  must  be  seen  in  relation  to  ‘his  social  position 
as  a  writer  in  a  troubled  country  that  had  long  been  a  colony’. 

There  are  several  articles  on  Thackeray  this  year.  N&Q  (Feb.)  contains 
notes  on  his  text  by  K.  L.  Goodwin  and  Edgar  F.  Harden.  Teona  Tone 
Gneiting  has  some  useful  points  to  make  about  ‘The  Pencil’s  Role  in 
Vanity  Fair'  ( HLQ ),  especially  about  those  illustrations  that  provide 
information  not  given  in  the  text,  or  pictorial  details  ‘the  pen  refuses  to 
describe’.  HLQ  also  contains  Edgar  F.  Harden’s  detailed  study  of  ‘The 
Growth  of  a  Serial  Novel:  Five  Installments  of  The  New  comes' ,  based  on 
‘the  somewhat  fragmentary  Charterhouse  manuscript’.  Harden  writes 
further  in  SEL  on  ‘The  Artistry  of  a  Serial  Novelist:  Parts  10,  14,  and  15 
of  The  Newcomes’ .  The  footnotes  continue  the  skirmishes  with  John 
Sutherland  (see  YW  55.423).  Robert  Bledsoe  writes  lucidly  on  ‘Pendennis 
and  the  Power  of  Sentimentality:  a  Study  of  Motherly  Fove’  {PMLA).  He 
sees  the  novel  as  ‘a  definite  turning  aside  from  the  negative  values’  of 


28 Plots  and  Characters  in  the  Fiction  of  Jane  Austen,  the  Brontes,  and  George 
Eliot,  by  John  Halperin  and  Janet  Kunert.  Hamden,  Conn.:  Archon  Books,  Dawson, 
pp.  xii  +  282.  £10. 

29  Studies  in  the  Short  Stories  of  William  Carleton,  by  Margaret  Chesnutt. 
Goteborg,  Sweden:  Acta  U.  Gothoburgensis  (Studies  in  English  34).  pp.  viii  +  213. 
Sw.  Cr.  50. 
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Vanity  Fair ,  and  a  preparation  for  his  ‘second  and  final  masterpiece, 
Henry  Esmond ’.  K.  C.  Phillipps,in  ‘The  Language  of  Henry  Esmond'  ( ES ), 
takes  issue  with  a  severe  critic  of  Thackeray’s  pastiche,  claiming  that  it  is 
pretty  expert.  Juliet  McMaster  deals  competently  with  ‘ The  Rose  and  the 
Ring :  Quintessential  Thackeray’  {Mosaic),  noting  its  personal  tone,  alter¬ 
nations  between  romance  and  realism,  typical  themes  and  archetypes,  etc. 
MLN  contains  ‘  [  S.  ]  Kubrick’s  Anti-Reading  of  The  Luck  of  Barry  Lyndon 
by  Mark  Crispin  Miller. 

Though  Edward  Bulwer-Lytton’s  prolific  output  was  immensely  various- 
silver-fork  novels,  Tendenzromanen,  supernatural  tales,  historical  romances, 
Utopian  satire,  etc. -Allan  C.  Christensen  believes  that  they  form  a  co¬ 
herent,  unified  oeuvre  if  approached  ‘in  terms  of  their  underlying  mythic 
conception’.  In  Edward  Bulwer-Lytton:  the  Fiction  of  New  Regions 30  he 
analyses  the  basic  patterns  and  mythic  abstractions  of  ‘this  most  idealist  of 
Victorians’,  whose  career  can  be  seen  as  a  reaction  against  contemporary 
trends,  especially  the  fraudulent  myths  of  realism.  He  was  an  author  whose 
development  may  indicate  how  a  Romantic  poetic  sensibility  can  be 
naturalized  in  the  Victorian  novel.  The  greater  part  of  this  study  is  devoted 
to  Bulwer-Lytton’s  twenty-three  novels  and  prose  romances,  but  obiter 
dicta  and  an  Afterword  raise  interesting  questions  about  his  connections 
with  and  influence  upon  fellow  novelists,  from  Dickens  and  Disraeli  to 
Poe  and  Hawthorne. 

Robert  O’Kell  examines  ‘The  Autobiographical  Character  of  Disraeli’s 
Early  Fiction’  (NCF),  seeing  it  as  an  embodiment  of  fantasies  about  him¬ 
self  however  consciously  aimed  and  organized.  Even  Henrietta  Temple 
can  be  read  in  this  way,  as  well  as  Alroy,  Vivian  Grey,  and  Contarini 
Fleming. 

Has  the  wheel  of  Dickens  studies  come  full  circle?  In  Dickens  and  the 
Trials  of  Imagination 31  Garrett  Stewart  avoids  the  painstaking  enumera¬ 
tion  of  themes  and  social  relevances  in  favour  of  a  sparkling  analysis  of 
‘the  distribution  of  Dickens’s  own  fluent  and  buoyant  imagination  to  the 
tributary  intelligences  both  of  his  heroes  and  at  times  of  his  villains’. 
Mr  Stewart’s  evaluations  of  the  guises,  manoeuvres  and  styles  of  Dickens’s 
‘imaginists’  are  most  persuasive  and  very  varied.  He  devotes  three  chapters 
to  Pickwick  Papers,  demonstrating  in  particular  Sam  Weller’s  ‘Dickensian 
habits,  both  of  phrase  and  fancy’;  he  proves  that  Dick  Swiveller  is  ‘a 
humorist  who  shows  Quilp’s  energy  harnessed  and  harmonized’;  he  notes 
the  way  in  which  machines  menace  the  imagination  but  also  how  the 
imagination  alone  can  fully  harness  their  power,  and  so  on.  It  seems  an 
excellent  book  to  me,  but  I  must  admit  to  a  little  bias— so  many  of  my 
mother’s  favourites  are  so  brilliantly  treated. 

HSL  contains  the  proceedings  of  a  seminar  on  ‘Psycho-analytic  Critic¬ 
ism  of  Dickens’,  introduced  by  Leonard  F.  Manheim.  Branwen  Bailey  Pratt 
contributed  ‘Dickens  and  Father:  Notes  on  the  Family  Romance’,  Albert 
D.  Hutter  ‘Psychoanalysis  and  Biography:  Dickens’  Experience  at  Warren’s 


30 Edward  Bulwer-Lytton :  The  Fiction  of  New  Regions,  by  Allan  Conrad 
Christensen.  Athens,  Ga.:  U.  of  Georgia  P.  pp.  xvii  +  286.  $12. 

31  Dickens  and  the  Trials  of  Imagination,  by  Garrett  Stewart.  Cambridge,  Mass.: 
Harvard  U.P.,  1974.  pp.  xxiii  +  260.  £6.60. 
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Blacking’,  and  Michael  Steig  ‘Dickens’  Characters  and  Psychoanalytic 
Criticism’.  Hutter  and  Steig  attempt  to  clarify  and  judge  earlier  approaches, 
the  latter  (though  brief)  being  more  comprehensive  in  distinguishing 
between  general  theoretical  issues.  Steig  believes  that  Dickens  is  more 
realistic  and  aware  of  psychological  factors  than  usually  allowed.  Frederick 
Busch  writes  generally  on  ‘Dickens:  the  Smile  on  the  Face  of  the  Dead’ 
{Mosaic),  seeing  him  as  most  moved  by  denial  of  life.  Henry  Marten  writes 
on  ‘Exaggerated  Characters:  a  Study  of  the  Works  of  Dickens  and  Hogarth’ 
( CentR ),  but  does  not  seem  aware  of  recent  work  by  J.  R.  Harvey  and 
J.  D.  Hunt  {YW  52.326). 

Edward  Costigan’s  ‘Drama  and  Everyday  Life  in  Sketches  by  Boz' 
{RES)  examines  the  connections  with  the  contemporary  stage  in  detail, 
taking  issue  with  the  pessimistic  view  that  such  allusions  show  social  life 
as  empty  or  cheaply  illusory.  Margaret  Ganz  deals  with  ‘ Nicholas  Nickleby : 
the  Victories  of  Humour’  {Mosaic)  in  detail,  concluding  that  Dickens’s 
early  limitations  as  a  novelist  are  redeemed  by  the  power,  vivacity  and 
suggestiveness  of  his  humorous  creations.  Similarly,  Albert  J.  Guerard 
studies  Martin  Chuzzlewit:  the  Novel  as  Comic  Entertainment’  {Mosaic), 
finding  it  immensely  various  in  both  its  triumphs  and  failures.  In  ‘Dickens 
at  Work  on  Manuscript  and  Proof:  Bleak  House  and  Little  Dorrit' 
{AUMLA),  J.  L.  Watson  examines  Dickens’s  increasing  preoccupation 
with  imagery. 

Carl  Bandelin  does  not  see  the  ‘Two  Interesting  Penitents’  chapter  of 
David  Copperfield  as  irrelevant  topicality.  In  ‘David  Copperfield:  a  Third 
Interesting  Penitent’  {PMLA)  he  argues  for  its  place  in  David’s  develop¬ 
ment  out  of  the  excessive  self-consciousness  that  followed  his  earlier 
deficiencies.  Max  Byrd  provides  a  careful  analysis  of  ‘  “Reading”  in  Great 
Expectations'  {PMLA).  Robert  S.  Baker  investigates  ‘Imagination  and 
Literacy  in  Our  Mutual  Friend '  {Criticism),  a  novel  full  of  allusions  to 
literary  documents.  Baker’s  premiss  is  that  language  can  either  reflect  and 
perpetuate  disorder  or  ‘become  a  source  of  stabilizing  vision’.  Thus  Bradley 
Headstone,  though  a  teacher  of  English,  is  a  moral  illiterate,  quite  unlike 
Boffin  and  Lizzie. 

Wuthering  Heights 32 ,  edited  by  Hilda  Marsden  and  Ian  Jack  with 
specialist  assistance,  now  appears  in  The  Clarendon  Edition  of  the  Novels 
of  the  Brontes.  The  text  is  based  on  that  of  the  first  edition,  though  the 
editors  have  not  failed  to  make  rational  emendations.  There  are  some 
valuable  appendices,  especially  K.  M.  Petyt’s  analysis  of  the  dialect  speech, 
and  Inga-Stina  Ewbank’s  discussion  of  the  Gondal  connection,  in  which 
she  recommends  John  Hewish’s  Emily  Bronte  {YW  50.319)  as  one  of  the 
safest  guides.  I  missed  Walter  L.  Reed’s  Meditations  on  the  Hero:  A  Study 
of  the  Romantic  Hero  in  Nineteenth-Century  Fiction  (Yale  U.P.,  New 
Haven,  1974),  which  discusses  Wuthering  Heights  as  one  of  its  major 
examples  alongside  M.  Lermontov’s  A  Hero  of  Our  Time  (1840). 

Maria  Yuen  distinguishes  between  ‘Two  Crises  of  Decision  in  Jane  Eyre' 
{ES),  though  both  renunciations  allow  Jane  to  be  true  to  her  deepest  self. 
(There  are  also  some  acute  references  to  Maggie  Tulliver  and  Catherine 

32  Wuthering  Heights,  by  Emily  Bronte,  ed.  by  Hilda  Marsden  and  Ian  Jack. 
Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press,  pp.  xl  +  513.  £10. 
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Earnshaw  in  this  article).  Herbert  J.  Rosengarten  compares  ‘Charlotte 
Bronte’s  Shirley  and  the  Leeds  Mercury ’  (SEX) -much  to  the  former’s 
advantage:  her  account  of  the  Luddite  conflicts  has  ‘a  warmth  and  con¬ 
viction  lying  beyond  the  usual  range  of  history’.  CritQ  contains  Alan 
Shelston’s  review  article  on  Biography  and  the  Brontes. 

Dennis  Robinson  contributes  ‘Elizabeth  Gaskell  and  “A  Few  Words 
about  Jane  Eyre ”  ’  to  N&Q  (Sept.),  suggesting  that  this  article  was  written 
by  Catherine  Winkworth.  There  are  also  two  notes  by  Angus  Easson  on 
Gaskell  matters  in  N&Q  (Feb.).  Stephen  Gill’s  short  but  very  useful  article 
on  ‘Price’s  Patent  Candles:  New  Light  on  North  and  South'  (RES)  stresses 
the  significance  of  James  Wilson’s  historical  example  of  mediation  between 
capital  and  labour  when  Elizabeth  Gaskell  was  writing  her  novel.  In  ‘Mrs. 
Gaskell’s  Ruth :  a  Reconsideration’  (Mosaic),  Brian  Crick  notes  its  curiously 
hybrid  nature,  somewhere  between  domestic  tale  and  fairy  tale  in  the 
beginning,  but  he  also  stresses  the  good  qualities  achieved  in  spite  of 
Mrs  Gaskell’s  conscious  intent. 

George  Eliot  is  no  less  attractive  to  critics  than  in  previous  years. 
William  Baker  edits  and  introduces  the  first  of  a  four -volume  edition  of 
Some  George  Eliot  Notebooks:  An  Edition  of  the  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer 
Library’s  George  Eliot  Holograph  Notebooks,  MSS  707,  708,  709,  710, 
7lPz.  These  notebooks,  containing  varied  ‘quarry’  for  Daniel  Deronda, 
and  probable  notes  for  a  late  unfinished  novel  on  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  as 
well  as  other  miscellanea,  provide  valuable  evidence  for  assessing  George 
Eliot’s  purposes  in  her  final  phase.  The  first  volume  is  devoted  to  MS.  707, 
which  encompasses  diverse  material  drawn  from  George  Eliot’s  reading  and 
relating  to  Daniel  Deronda— mMenzd  on  comparative  mythology,  trans¬ 
migration  of  souls,  Jewish  mystical  movements,  music,  and  the  origins  of 
the  name  ‘Gwendolen’.  Baker  effectively  introduces  and  dates  the  contents, 
locates  the  sources  of  George  Eliot’s  reading  (listed  in  two  appendices)  and 
draws  out  the  larger  implications  of  the  notebook  material. 

Neil  Roberts’s  George  Eliot:  Her  Beliefs  and  her  Art 34  is  an  impres¬ 
sively  systematic  attempt  to  ‘examine  George  Eliot’s  moral,  social  and 
religious  ideas  as  elements  in  her  artistic  creation’  and  to  judge  how  ‘they 
contribute  to  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  novels’.  This  area  of 
enquiry  is  a  familiar  one,  but  to  it  Roberts  brings  an  independent  judg¬ 
ment  and  greater  critical  rigour  than  many  of  his  predecessors.  While 
respecting  the  stability  and  coherence  of  George  Eliot’s  beliefs  throughout 
her  writing  career  (which  he  possibly  overestimates),  Roberts  is  always 
aware  both  of  the  problematic  relations  in  her  work  between  ‘didactic 
impulsion  and  the  imaginative  invocation  of  reality’  and  of  the  need  to 
discriminate  between  ideas  confirmed  by  her  feelings  and  ideas  remaining 
inert  or  unfulfilled.  His  opening  chapter  surveys  leading  influences  upon 
George  Eliot’s  beliefs,  and  diagnoses  possible  areas  of  conflict-between 
didacticism  and  tragedy,  moral  purpose  and  imaginative  sympathy,  formu- 


33 Some  George  Eliot  Notebooks:  An  Edition  of  the  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer  Library’s 
George  Eliot  Holograph  Notebooks,  MSS  707,  708,  709,  710,  711,  ed.  by  William 
Baker,  vol.  1.  Salzburg  Studies  in  English  Literature:  Romantic  Reassessment  46. 
U.  Salzburg,  pp.  v  +  332.  pb  &17.50. 

34  George  Eliot:  Her  Beliefs  and  her  Art,  by  Neil  Roberts.  Novelists  and  Their 
World  Series,  general  ed.  G.  Hough.  Paul  Elek,  1975.  pp.  240.  £5.95. 
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lated  belief  and  complex  truths  of  feeling.  In  later  chapters  on  the  major 
novels,  Roberts  attends  closely  to  language,  moral  tone  and  structure, 
showing  how  artistic  and  intellectual  aspects  of  her  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  are  not  to  be  separated.  The  chapters  dealing  with  novels  up  to  and 
including  Felix  Holt  seem  to  me  especially  rewarding  in  the  freshness  of 
their  approach  to  familiar  problems. 

Ruby  V.  Redinger’s  widely  reviewed  George  Eliot:  The  Emergent 
Self 35  is  a  remarkable  effort  of  sustained  empathic  involvement  with 
George  Eliot’s  evolving  inner  life  and  her  struggle  to  achieve  a  ‘release’ 
into  creative  life.  Redinger’s  study  is  less  a  conventional  biography  than  a 
reconstruction  of  emergent  psychic  history  in  which  she  applies  to  George 
Eliot’s  life  the  methods  employed  by  the  novelist  herself- character 
considered  in  relation  to  the  ‘buried  life’  of  childhood  and  as  an  expansive 
process  or  a  gradual  unfolding  of  inner  latencies,  with  scrupulous  attention 
to  the  ‘minutiae  of  mental  make’  and  the  interplay  between  inner  impulse 
and  outer  fact.  Chapter-headings  such  as  ‘The  Primal  Passionate  Store’, 
‘A  Self  that  Self  Restrains’,  ‘A  Strange  New  Light’,  and  ‘My  Present  Past’, 
indicate  both  the  leading  psychological  phases  and  the  struggle  with  con¬ 
flicting  selves  which,  in  Redinger’s  view,  underlie  the  growth  of  Mary  Ann 
Evans  into  George  Eliot,  the  creative  writer.  The  shortcomings  of  Redinger’s 
study  are  most  evident  in  her  reconstruction  of  George  Eliot’s  childhood. 
Here  she  shares  the  same  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  young  Mary  Ann 
Evans  as  previous  biographers  and  has  no  new  information  to  offer.  The 
‘Brother  and  Sister’  sonnet  sequence  is  heavily  emphasized  and  its  ‘psychic’ 
implications  underlined  in  somewhat  diagrammatic  fashion.  Redinger  is 
more  successful  in  her  later  chapters  where  she  has  more  factual  evidence 
and  allows  George  Eliot  (through  her  letters  and  novels)  to  create  the  subtle 
terms  by  which  she  is  to  be  understood.  These  later  chapters  offer  fascinat¬ 
ing  insights  into  the  ‘successive  mental  phases’  which  George  Eliot  diag¬ 
nosed  in  her  own  development,  phases  modulated  by  memory  of  the  past 
as  well  as  by  the  impinging  present. 

This  Particular  Web:  Essays  on  ‘ Middlemarch ’36  ,  edited  and  introduced 
by  Ian  Adam,  gathers  papers  presented  in  commemoration  of  the  centen¬ 
ary  of  the  novel’s  publication.  Essays  by  Barbara  Hardy,  Gordon  S.  Haight, 
U.  C.  Knoepflmacher,  David  Carroll  and  Gillian  Beer  offer  a  stimulating 
variety  of  approach  yet  often  complement  each  other  in  pleasingly  unex¬ 
pected  ways.  Common  concerns  are  with  character,  problems  of  knowledge 
and  passion,  and  George  Eliot’s  use  of  myth  and  legend. 

General  articles  include  Carol  Christ’s  interestingly  unusual  approach  in 
‘Aggression  and  Providential  Death  in  George  Eliot’s  Fiction  ( Novel ).  She 
examines  the  widespread  occurrence  of  providential  death  which,  taking 
place  as  a  ‘magic’  fulfilment  of  a  character’s  animus,  is  used  by  George 
Eliot  to  quell  hostility  in  the  aggressor  by  removing  its  cause,  and  then  to 
promote  repression  or  sublimation  of  anger.  This  habit  of  providentially 
rescuing  characters  from  uninhibited  aggression  provides  George  Eliot  with 


35  George  Eliot:  The  Emergent  Self ,  by  Ruby  V.  Redinger.  Bodley  Head,  1975. 
pp.  x  +  5  1 5  +  xxv.  £6.95 . 

3 6  This  Particular  Web:  Essays  on  ‘Middlemarch’,  ed.  by  Ian  Adam.  Toronto  and 
Buffalo:  U.  of  Toronto  P.,  1975.  pp.  xv  +  121.  £5.75. 
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a  way  of  evading  ‘a  deeply  rooted  pessimism  and  betrays  a  reluctance  to 
confront  the  most  tragic  possibilities  of  her  vision’.  In  ‘George  Eliot’s 
Rhetoric  of  Enthusiasm’  ( EIC ),  I.  T.  Ker  traces  recurring  flaws  necessarily 
rooted,  he  feels,  in  George  Eliot’s  pursuit  of  a  higher  religion  of  enthusiasm 
divorced  from  creeds  and  dogmas.  Examining  her  depiction  of  ardent 
religious  fervour  at  moments  of  ‘conversion’,  he  diagnoses  a  rhetoric  of 
unmotivated  spiritual  abandon  which  suggests  that  for  George  Eliot  ‘no 
price  is  too  high  to  pay  for  the  liberation  of  the  higher  religion’.  Such  a 
flaw  is  found  to  be  especially  common  in  Daniel  Deronda.  George  Eliot  is 
more  successful,  Ker  feels,  with  the  emergency  situation  which  calls  her 
characters  to  action  through  instinctive  emotion,  and  most  successful  with 
Lydgate’s  ‘intellectual  passion’.  In  ‘Method  and  Moral  in  George  Eliot’s 
Narrative’  {VN,  1975),  Elizabeth  Ermarth  shows  the  importance  of  plural 
narrative  perspectives  in  determining  the  problematic  nature  of  moral 
situations. 

The  problems  connected  with  ‘Time  and  Typology  in  George  Eliot’s 
Early  Fiction’  are  surveyed  by  Carl  R.  Kropf  ( SNNTS ).  He  examines  both 
George  Eliot’s  preoccupation  with  varied  effects  of  time  and  the  functions 
of  her  typology  in  securing  ‘the  triumph  of  human  experience  over  sequen¬ 
tial  time  without  resort  to  otherworldliness’.  Joseph  Wiesenfarth  writes 
persuasively  on  ‘Legend  in  The  Mill  on  the  Floss’  ( TSLL ),  and  shows  how 
George  Eliot’s  re-working  of  legend  gives  the  novel  a  ‘structure  by  analogy’. 
He  explores  the  legends  of  the  flood  and  St  Ogg,  bringing  out  their  diverse 
symbolic  implications  and  their  analogical  significance  in  the  novel’s 
narrative  and  ethos.  He  concludes  that  the  novel  ‘preserves  the  enduring 
human  values  of  legend  in  a  society  prone,  without  that  legend  and  its 
values,  to  neglect  the  lasting  truths  that  make  life  sacred’.  Paul  A.  Makurath 
Jr  also  offers  a  view  of  ‘The  Symbolism  of  the  Flood  in  Eliot’s  Mill  on  the 
Floss’  {SNNTS,  1975).  In  ‘  “An  Antagonism  of  Valid  Claims”:  The  Dyna¬ 
mics  of  The  Mill  on  the  Floss’  {SNNTS,  1975),  Sara  M.  Putzell  regards  the 
conflicting  claims  of  the  Dodson-Tulliver  heritage,  which  Maggie  suffers 
inwardly  and  Tom  in  more  public  form,  as  a  ‘processive’  antagonism  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  dialectical  synthesis  born  of  the  conflict  between  progressive  and 
conservative  in  history.  The  final  reunion  of  Tom  and  Maggie— 'bo th  tragic 
and  triumphant’— reflects  the  informing  presence  of  a  Hegelian  view  of 
history.  Robert  H.  Dunham  writes  on  ‘ Silas  Marner  and  the  Wordsworthian 
Child’  {SET),  a  possibly  embarrassing  factor  in  a  realistic  psychological 
novel.  Yet  throughout  the  novels,  George  Eliot  uses  the  rooted-plant  meta¬ 
phor  in  an  exactly  Wordsworthian  way,  and  she  assumes  that  her  readers 
will  accept  literally  the  wisdom  of  a  child.  Brian  Swann  also  considers 
Wordsworth’s  influence  in  ‘ Silas  Marner  and  the  New  Mythus’  {Criticism), 
but  draws  more  widely  upon  Carlyle,  Feuerbach,  Comte  and  Max  Muller’s 
Comparative  Mythology  (1856).  He  uses  secondary  material  deftly  and 
persuasively  to  delineate  the  content  of  George  Eliot’s  myth  and  to  show 
how  she  ‘created  a  mythic  structure  about  the  creation  of  mythic  structure’. 
For  J.  B.  Bullen  {RES,  1975),  Comte’s  account  of  history  provides  George 
Eliot  with  the  terms  for  a  systematic  allegory  in  Romola.  In  the  depiction 
of  Romola’s  progress  she  envisages  the  historical  destiny  in  positivistic 
terms  and  fulfils  Comte’s  vision  of  woman  as  ‘the  purest  and  simplest 
impersonation  of  Humanity’.  This  self-imposed  task  ultimately  provided 
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her  with  insuperable  obstacles,  Bullen  concludes.  Lenore  Wisney  Horowitz 
writes  on  ‘George  Eliot’s  Vision  of  Society  in  Felix  Holt  the  Radical ’ 
( TSLL ,  1975),  and  shows  how  George  Eliot,  in  confronting  mid-century 
England,  rejects  conventional  methods  of  political  change  in  favour  of 
a  more  far-reaching  myth  of  social  transition. 

Middlemarch  ‘is  a  very  precocious  novel  about  the  sense  of  history’  and 
‘the  most  remarkable  example  before  Ulysses  of  a  novel  about  past  and 
present’,  Barbara  Hardy  maintains  in  ‘ Middlemarch :  Public  and  Private 
Worlds’  (English).  In  a  wide-ranging  article  she  explores  the  novel’s  original 
mode  of  displacing  and  diffusing  public  history  in  order  to  present  it  as 
part  of  an  evolving  psychological,  moral  and  social  complex.  Emphasis 
falls  upon  George  Eliot’s  dramatization  of  ‘the  psychology  of  historical 
consciousness’,  and  its  enriching  effect  in  the  presentation  of  public  and 
private.  By  thus  dramatizing  the  historic  significance  of  unhistoric  lives, 
George  Eliot  fulfils  Carlyle’s  vision  of  history  as  ‘the  essence  of  innumer¬ 
able  Biographies’,  and  creates  a  type  of  historical  novel  not  to  be  found  in 
Lukacs.  Kathleen  Blake  discusses  ‘ Middlemarch  and  the  Woman  Question’ 
( NCF ),  showing  how  a  woman’s  life  offers  a  paradigm  of  the  novel’s  main 
themes— the  human  need  for  duty  and  work,  and  ‘lack  of  vocation  as 
tenuousness  of  identity’.  Blake  stresses  the  fine  insights  derived  from  the 
tired  adage  that  ‘Women’s  work  is  men’,  insights  ultimately  helping  to 
make  Middlemarch  a  profound  investigation  of  the  Victorian  work  ethic. 
Middlemarch  also  figures  centrally  in  Zelda  Austen’s  ‘Why  Feminist  Critics 
Are  Angry  with  George  Eliot’  (CE).  One  of  her  claims  is  that  George  Eliot’s 
ability  to  efface  herself  and  consider  the  plight  of  ordinary,  unenlightened 
women  ought  to  gain  her  the  feminists’  admiration.  Hugh  Witemeyer, 
continuing  his  interest  in  George  Eliot’s  use  of  art  history  (see  YW  55.430), 
establishes  the  contrasting  portrait  traditions  which  underlie  the  two 
halves  of  Daniel  Deronda  (NCF). 

The  centenary  of  Charles  Kingsley’s  death  in  1875  is  marked  by  Susan 
Chitty  in  her  sympathetic  biography  and  tribute,  The  Beast  and  the  Monk: 
A  Life  of  Charles  Kingsley31 .  Using  unpublished  material  in  the  form  of 
letters,  Fanny  Kingsley’s  diary,  and  drawings  by  Kingsley  himself,  she 
throws  fresh  light  on  the  domestic  and  intimate  sides  of  Kingsley’s  married 
life.  Kingsley’s  attitudes  towards  periodical  journalism  are  examined  in 
Larry  K.  Uffelman’s  ‘Kingsley,  the  Poet,  and  the  Press’  (KanQ,  1975).  In 
‘Kingsley’s  Serial  Novels:  Yeasf  (VPN),  Uffelman  and  P.  G.  Scott  consider 
the  significance  of  revisions  in  Yeast  between  its  appearance  in  serial  form 
and  its  publication  as  a  book  in  1851 . 

Charles  Reade’s  work  and  reputation  are  surveyed  in  a  full-length  book. 
Elton  Edward  Smith’s  useful  study38  begins  with  a  chapter  on  Reade’s 
plays,  considers  the  main  bulk  of  his  fiction  under  the  categories  of 
‘Studies  of  Women’  and  ‘Social  Issues’,  and  ends  with  a  chapter  on  The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  Reade  is  placed  ‘just  below  the  giants  and  just 

37  The  Beast  and  the  Monk:  A  Life  of  Charles  Kingsley,  by  Susan  Chitty.  Hodder 
&  Stoughton,  1974.  pp.  317.  £4,95. 

38 Charles  Reade,  by  Elton  Edward  Smith.  London:  Prior;  New  York:  Twayne 
(TEAS),  pp.  viii  (unnumbered)  +  179.  pb. 
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above  the  second  rank’  by  virtue  of  his  low-key  innovations  in  preparing 
the  way  for  a  naturalistic  fiction  ‘solidly  based  upon  fact,  educational  in 
its  exactness,  and  elevating  in  its  moral  value’.  Elaine  Showalter  writes  on 
‘Desperate  Remedies:  Sensation  Novels  of  the  1860s’  (VN),  with  particular 
reference  to  Mrs  Henry  Wood’s  East  Lynne  and  Mary  Braddon  s  Lady 
Audley’s  Secret. 

Students  of  Trollope’s  language  now  have  a  resource  book  in  John  W. 
Clark’s  The  Language  and  Style  of  Anthony  Trollope29 ,  though  its  value 
as  such  is  somewhat  limited  by  the  absence  of  an  index  and  the  author’s 
neglect  of  existing  research.  This  latter  deficiency  is  most  marked  in  the 
later  chapters,  which  deal  with  familiar  matters  of  plot,  character  and 
authorial  commentary.  Otherwise  the  systematic  cataloguing  of  Trollope’s 
practices  under  such  headings  as  ‘Grammar’,  ‘Out-of-Mode  Usage’,  ‘Non- 
Standard  Dialects’,  and  ‘Trollope’s  Reading’,  provides  a  useful  statistical 
guide.  Basically  an  illustrated  biography  for  the  general  reader,  C.  P. 
Snow’s  Trollope 40  contains  many  shrewd  interpretations  of  well-known 
facts,  and  is  always  interesting  on  Trollope  the  civil  servant.  In  particular, 
Snow  unearths  new  material  from  Post  Office  records  to  clarify  the 
circumstances  of  Trollope’s  resignation  in  1867.  The  two  chapters  devoted 
to  Trollope’s  art  are  the  book’s  most  disappointing  feature,  since  they 
allow  Snow  no  more  than  a  generalized  inspection  of  isolated  strengths 
(among  others, ‘psychological imagination’ and  ‘percipience’).  On  questions 
of  how  these  combine  or  how  they  contribute  to  the  development  of 
Trollope’s  art,  Snow  is  disappointingly  silent. 

The  June  number  of  NCF  gathers  a  selection  of  articles  on  Trollope.  In 
‘Bring  Back  The  Trollopian’ ,  James  R.  Kincaid  wonders  whether  we  yet 
have  a  criticism  capable  of  dealing  with  Trollope,  an  artist  ‘very  conserva¬ 
tive  in  his  ends  and  very  radical  in  his  means’.  He  writes  in  general  terms 
on  what  he  feels  still  has  to  be  tackled— Trollope’s  relation  to  Romantic 
traditions  which  are  simultaneously  exploited  and  subverted  in  his  ‘low- 
mimetic  modes’.  N.  John  Hall  publishes  and  evaluates  the  contents  of 
‘Trollope’s  Commonplace  Book,  1835-40’.  Richard  H.  Grossman  and 
Andrew  Wright  give  a  descriptive  analysis  of  ‘Anthony  Trollope’s  Libraries’ 
based  on  catalogues  of  1867  and  1874.  Donald  D.  Stone  writes  on  ‘Trollope 
as  a  Short  Story  Writer’  (with  an  appendix  listing  his  stories). 

Other  articles  this  year  include  W.  J.  Overton’s  ‘Trollope:  An  Interior 
View’  (MLR),  a  consideration  of  his  importance  in  the  evolution  of 
unspoken  monologue.  Overton  carefully  analyses  an  example  of  his  mature 
methods  in  The  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset,  and  concludes  that  ‘Trollope  is 
modem  in  echoing  the  mental  rhythms  of  his  characters  so  closely,  Victor¬ 
ian  in  the  clarity  and  order  of  their  silent  soliloquies’.  G.  M.  Harvey  writes 
on  ‘Scene  and  Form:  Trollope  as  a  Dramatic  Novelist’  ( SEL ),  soberly 
analysing  the  extended  dramatic  scene  and  its  structural  importance  in  a 
variety  of  novels.  In  ‘Bulwer-Lytton  and  the  Rhetorical  Design  of  Trollope’s 
Orley  Farm ’  ( ArielE )  Harvey  writes  of  ‘the  complex  interplay  of  sympathy 
with  irony’  that  controls  the  novel’s  design.  Even  so,  Trollope  is  seen  as 

39  The  Language  and  Style  of  Anthony  Trollope ,  by  John  W.  Clark.  The  Language 
Library  Series.  Andre  Deutsch,  1975.  pp.  238.  £5.75. 

40  Trollope ,  by  C.  P.  Snow.  Macmillan,  1975.  pp.  191 .  £6.50. 
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stressing  ‘the  almost  schizoid  lives’  people  are  forced  to  live  by  various 
social  mythologies.  Harvey  also  offers  ‘The  Form  of  the  Story:  Trollope’s 
The  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset’  ( TSLL ),  where  he  considers  multiple  plot¬ 
ting  to  be  an  essential  feature  of  the  novel’s  structure,  and  the  appropriate 
form  for  Trollope’s  panorama  of  his  contemporary  world  and  the  various 
possibilities  for  moral  heroism  it  affords.  Rotating  plot  devices  are  shown 
to  enforce  ‘different  versions  of  the  same  human  predicament’.  In  RES, 
1975,  Mary  Hamer  discusses  ‘ Framley  Parsonage :  Trollope’s  First  Serial’, 
showing  how  his  usual  practice  was  modified  in  his  first  deliberate  venture 
into  serial  writing.  She  writes  interestingly  on  the  problems  of  serial 
publication  generally,  as  well  as  on  Trollope’s  vigilance  in  overcoming  his 
own.  N&Q  offers  two  notes  on  smaller  points:  in  ‘ Barchester  Towers'.  A 
New  Source?’,  Anthony  Laude  points  to  Eliza  Lynn’s  short  story,  ‘Langth- 
waite’  (1856),  as  a  likely  source  for  Signora  Neroni.  P.  D.  Edwards,  in 
‘Trollope  and  All  the  Year  Round.' ,  speculates  upon  Trollope’s  knowledge 
of  cuts  made  in  Is  He  Pop  enjoy  l  and  Mr.  Scarborough’s  Family  when 
serialized  in  All  the  Year  Round. 

Judith  Wilt’s  important  study,  The  Readable  People  of  George 
Meredith 41 ,  is  as  challenging  on  general  theoretic  issues  as  it  is  on  particu¬ 
lar  problems  raised  by  Meredith’s  fiction.  Indebted  in  some  measure  to 
Wayne  C.  Booth,  she  proposes  a  Meredith  who  manipulates  his  reader  to 
satisfy  aims  which  are  combative  and  teacherly.  She  postulates  ‘two  stories 
in  every  novel,  plot  and  subplot,  the  story  of  an  experience  and  the  story 
of  the  interpreting’.  Though  Judith  Wilt  divides  her  attention  between 
both  of  Meredith’s  ‘stories’,  she  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  second- 
the  act  of  ‘reader-making’  which  is  the  activity  of  the  subplot,  parallels  the 
reading  of  life  in  the  main  plot,  and  is  at  the  heart  of  Meredith’s  creative 
act.  The  subsequent  analysis  of  five  novels  in  the  light  of  these  presupposi¬ 
tions  is  vigorous,  varied  and  original.  One  feels,  however,  that  at  times 
Wilt’s  narrative-biased  terminology  and  her  large  ambitions-such  as  the 
desire  to  establish  Meredith  as  a  precursor  of  moderns  like  Nabokov, 
Borges  and  Barth-divert  her  from  the  basic  problem  of  Meredith’s  difficult 
and  fatiguing  sty  le ,  where  the  combat  between  reader  and  writer  originates. 

Meredith  attracts  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  articles  this  year.  D.  R. 
Ewbank  examines  ‘The  Structure  of  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel ’  (ES) 
and  argues  for  a  tripartite  structure  in  the  novel,  each  of  its  parts  based  on 
a  different  Greek  genre— Old  Comedy,  New  Comedy  and  Epic  respectively. 
In  ‘Rough  Truth:  Synecdoche  and  Interpretation  in  The  Egoist ’  ( NCF ), 
Daniel  Smirlock  writes  interestingly  on  Meredith’s  commitment  to  various 
forms  of  synecdoche,  and  his  simultaneous  distrust  of  the  device  as  a 
falsifying  substitution  for  the  whole  truth.  In  The  Egoist ,  he  suggests, 
Meredith’s  oscillation  between  these  opposites  leads  to  divergent  models 
of  language  and  character.  By  simultaneously  depending  upon  and 
questioning  the  functions  of  synecdoche,  Meredith  ‘both  calls  attention 
to  certain  verities  of  life  and  affirms  its  vast,  unknowable  complexity  . 
Robert  S.  Baker  offers  two  related  essays  on  the  modernity  of  The  Egoist, 

41  The  Readable  People  of  George  Meredith,  by  Judith  Wilt.  Princeton  U.P., 
1975.  pp.  253.  £6.60. 
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‘Sir  Willoughby  Patterned  “Inner  Temple”:  Psychology  and  “Sentiment¬ 
alism”  in  The  Egoist'  ( TSLL ,  1975)  and  ‘Faun  and  Satyr:  Meredith’s 
Theory  of  Comedy  and  The  Egoist'  {Mosaic).  In  the  latter  he  argues  that 
the  Apollonian  theory  of  comedy  outlined  in  Essay  on  Comedy  is  an 
inadequate  guide  to  the  powerful  fictional  treatment  of  the  grotesque 
contortions  of  the  ‘submerged  self’. 

TSLL  contains  two  essays  on  Diana  of  the  Crossways.  In  the  first, 
‘Sanctuary  and  Dungeon:  The  Imagery  of  Sentimentalism  in  Meredith’s 
Diana  of  the  Crossways' ,  Robert  S.  Baker  rather  lengthily  outlines  the 
‘metaphoric  landscape  of  almost  Gothic  intensity’  arising  from  Meredith’s 
dramatization  of  various  forms  of  sentimentalism.  In  the  second,  Judith 
Wilt  continues  her  interest  in  ‘reading’  and  self-reading  in  an  account  of 
‘Meredith’s  Diana:  Freedom,  Fiction,  and  the  Female’.  She  also  writes 
interestingly  on  the  novel  as  a  portrait  of  the  artist  as  a  young  woman. 
Robert  S.  Baker  also  offers  ‘Victorian  Conventions  and  Imagery  in  George 
Meredith’s  One  of  Our  Conquerors'  {Criticism),  exploring  the  links  between 
imagery  and  the  ‘Judith  emblem’  to  support  his  view  that  the  novel 
continues  and  expands  Meredith’s  interest  in  sentimentalism.  In  ‘The 
Double  Narrator  in  The  Amazing  Marriage '  {VI V),  Robert  M.  DeGraaff 
explores  the  effects  of  a  narrative  shared  by  Dame  Gossip  and  the  main 
narrator.  Two  final  items  are  C.  L.  Cline’s  printing  and  dating  of  ‘Two 
Early  George  Meredith  Letters’  {TSLL,  1975)  and  Lister  M.  Matheson’s 
‘An  Unpublished  Letter  of  George  Meredith’  {N&Q). 

Students  of  Hardy,  beginners  and  specialists  alike,  have  much  to  be 
grateful  for  this  year.  Elegantly  written  and  illustrated,  Merryn  Williams’s 
A  Preface  to  Hardy 42  offers  a  clear,  well-balanced  introduction  for  the 
interested  student.  A  main  intention  is  to  present  Hardy,  when  placed  in 
his  numerous  contexts,  as  ‘an  awkward,  craggy  and  obstinately  non¬ 
conformist  writer’  whose  work  thrives  on  irreconcilable  tensions.  This  is 
accomplished  with  admirable  succinctness  in  Part  1  which  ranges  widely 
over  Hardy’s  life  and  many  allegiances.  The  following  critical  survey  then 
sets  a  selection  of  novels  and  poems  against  this  background,  supporting 
Williams’s  emphasis  upon  Hardy’s  work  as  ‘not  only  angry,  but  com¬ 
passionate,  tender,  and  comic  as  well’.  This  excellent  introductory  volume 
includes  a  reference  section  and  an  appendix  (by  Maurice  Hussey)  on 
‘Serialization  and  Hardy’s  Texts’. 

Dale  Kramer’s  Thomas  Hardy:  The  Forms  of  Tragedy 43  provides  an 
analysis  of  the  major  fiction  based  on  the  assumptions  that  it  is  through 
his  formal  designs  that  Hardy’s  ‘concepts  of  tragedy  acquire  vitality  and 
specialness  and  that  each  of  his  major  novels  has  a  dominant  organizing 
principle  which  creates  its  distinctive  tragic  quality.  By-passing  traditional 
concepts  of  tragedy,  Kramer  emphasizes  Hardy’s  technique  as  a  probative 
instrument  for  exploring  the  problematic  and  ambiguous  issues  of  crisis- 
predicament.  There  is  much  to  admire  in  Kramer’s  close  critical  reading  of 
the  novels  and  his  stress  upon  the  evolution  of  Hardy’s  tragic  view  as 

A  Preface  to  Hardy,  by  Merryn  Williams.  Preface  Books  Series,  general  ed 
Maurice  Hussey.  Longman,  pp.  x  +  182.  £3. 

43  Thomas  Hardy:  The  Forms  of  Tragedy,  by  Dale  Kramer.  Macmillan  1975 
pp.  190.  £7.95. 
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determined  by  his  increasingly  complex  technical  perspectivism.  The  chief 
limitations  of  the  study  are  determined  by  Kramer’s  indulgently  flexible 
definition  of  his  two  leading  terms.  ‘Tragedy’  is  rather  loosely  equated 
with  relativism,  ambiguity,  subjectivism,  etc.,  while  ‘form’  covers  an 
equally  shifting  area  of  reference.  This  lack  of  strict  definition  also  leads 
to  capricious  focus,  as  in  his  chapter  on  Jude,  where  the  discussion  of 
‘aesthetic  distance’  seems  insufficiently  related  to  what  is  distinctively 
tragic  in  the  novel.  There  are  several  other  instances  where  one  may 
quarrel  with  either  Kramer’s  choice  of  formal  principle,  or  his  method  of 
applying  it  to  a  particular  novel.  However,  they  do  not  spoil  what  is 
basically  a  thoughtful  and  well-written  book. 

In  his  revisionist  study,  The  Psychology  of  Hardy’s  Novels:  The  Ner¬ 
vous  and  the  Statuesque44 ,  Geoffrey  Thurley  owes  something  to  D.  H. 
Lawrence  and  A.  J.  Guerard,  but  goes  beyond  both  in  claiming  that 
Hardy  is  ‘the  most  consistent  of  all  exponents  of  typological  character¬ 
ization’.  Placing  him  in  a  tradition  which  includes  Scott,  Emily  Bronte, 
and  Melville,  Thurley  argues  that  Hardy’s  characters  must  be  understood 
in  terms  of  basic  morphological  types,  the  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion 
operating  among  people  of  adjacent  or  opposite  character-types,  and  a 
vocabulary  grounded  in  psycho-physiological  signs.  Impatient  with  critics 
who  theorize  about  the  cosmic,  environmental  and  regional  in  Hardy, 
he  stresses  the  importance  of  enduring  type-patterns-rooted  in  the  basic 
types  of  ‘nervous’  and  ‘statuesque’-and  the  psychological  determinism 
which  generally  prevails:  ‘We  should  in  general  classify  Hardy’s  characters 
on  the  strength  not  of  the  things  they  do,  but  of  the  psychological  ground¬ 
work  of  their  personalities.’  While  Thurley  can  be  illuminating  on  the 
manner  and  content  of  Hardy’s  descriptions,  he  is  much  less  successful  in 
his  equating  of  morphology  and  psychology,  and  in  his  application  of  type- 
categories.  Often  his  types  are  awkwardly  imposed  on  characters  more 
psychologically  variable  than  he  allows,  as  when  he  overlabours  Henchard  s 
‘satanic’  significance.  Elsewhere  there  seems  a  discrepancy  between  pseudo¬ 
scientific  categories  and  an  observation  like  ‘If  Henchard  is  Hardy’s  Satan, 
and  Tess  his  Eve,  Jude  is  his  Adam’.  On  a  wider  view  it  is  what  Thurley 
leaves  out  or  dismisses  that  is  so  startling.  Can  one  afford  to  ignore  what 
Hardy’s  characters  ‘do’  (or  do  not  do)  in  a  study  of  their  psychology?  Are 
behavioural  aspects  of  character  totally  unimportant?  Is  it  fair  to  dismiss 
virtually  all  of  his  plotting  as  so  much  ‘naive  jobbing’?  The  result  is  that  in 
rejecting  large  areas  of  Hardy’s  fiction  on  the  grounds  of  naive  clumsiness, 
Thurley  does  not  properly  assess  whether  or  how  such  rejections  challenge 
his  own  large  claims  for  Hardy  as  a  profound  analyst  of  the  mind. 

J.  T.  Laird’s  illuminating  and  meticulously  researched  The  Shaping  of 
‘Tess  of  the  D’Urbervilles’45  traces  the  complex  evolution  of  the  novel 
from  the  successive  layers  of  composition  detectable  in  the  manuscript, 
through  serial  version,  to  the  novel  in  its  various  printed  editions.  After 
partially  reconstructing  Hardy’s  Ur-novel  in  terms  of  plot,  themes,  and 


4477ae  Psychology  of  Hardy’s  Novels:  The  Nervous  and  the  Statuesque,  by 
Geoffrey  Thurley.  U.  of  Queensland  P.,  1975.  pp.  252.  £7.15. 

45  77ie'  Shaping  of  ‘Tess  of  the  D’Urbervilles’,  by  J.  T.  Laird.  Oxford:  The  Claren¬ 
don  Press,  1975.  pp.  x  +  194.  £9.75. 
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imagery,  he  goes  on  to  show  how  these  evolve,  and  to  evaluate  revisions, 
accretions  and  erasures  emerging  in  the  manuscript  at  later  stages.  In  his 
analysis  of  these  developments,  Laird  emphasizes  Hardy’s  growing  commit¬ 
ment  to  Tess,  the  emergence  of  cosmic  and  agricultural  themes,  and  the 
accentuation  of  the  D’Urberville  motif.  Careful  to  distinguish  between 
genuine  improvements,  bowdlerization,  and  what  he  calls  ‘hybrid  changes’, 
Laird  has  produced  a  study  essential  to  an  understanding  of  Hardy’s  most 
uneven  novel  and  of  his  later  phase  in  its  varied  aspects— his  working 
methods,  serial  craft,  growing  iconoclasm  and  relations  with  the  reading 
public.  Harold  Orel’s  study,  The  Final  Years  of  Thomas  Hardy ,  1912-1928 
(Macmillan),  has  not  been  available  for  inspection. 

In  ‘Imitation  and  Expression  in  Thomas  Hardy’s  Theory  of  Fiction’ 
( SNNTS ,  1975),  Lawrence  O.  Jones  shows  Hardy’s  working  aesthetic  to 
include  a  synthesis  of  the  mimetic  and  expressive  aspects  of  art.  In  ‘Tess’s 
Purity’  (L/C),  Mary  Jacobus  throws  light  on  Hardy’s  changing  attitude  to 
his  heroine  by  tracing  modifications  to  the  Ur -Tess  during  the  later,  post- 
1889  phase  of  composition,  when  Hardy  was  under  pressure  to  placate 
conventional  opinion.  Many  of  these  modifications  derive  from  Hardy’s 
attempt  ‘to  argue  a  case  whose  terms  were  dictated  by  the  conventional 
moralists  themselves’,  and  they  have  a  lasting  effect  upon  the  novel. 
Jacobus  goes  on  to  show  how  Hardy’s  campaign  to  ‘purify’  Tess,  and 
undermine  Angel  and  Alec,  produces  alterations  which  both  strengthen 
and  weaken  his  fictional  argument.  In  a  two-part  article  Patricia  Ingham 
follows  ‘The  Evolution  of  Jude  the  Obscure ’  (RES)  from  preliminary 
sketches,  through  layers  of  composition  found  in  the  manuscript,  to  serial 
versions  and  first  book  edition.  She  concludes  that  its  evolution  ‘is  not 
linear:  from  the  beginning  it  had  an  obsessive  core  to  which  other  elements 
were  attracted  and  by  which  they  were  transmuted’. 

Michael  M.  Riley’s  study  of  ‘Persona  and  Theme  in  George  Moore’s 
Confessions  of  a  Young  Man’  ( ELT )  leads  him  to  conclude  that  the  work 
is  a  portrait  of  the  artist  as  a  young  man  in  which  the  mature  narrator 
‘exposes  foible  and  folly,  describing  with  ironic  detachment  the  adventures 
of  the  remembered  self,  but  by  placing  them  in  the  context  of  a  noble 
pursuit  he  embraces  them’.  In  ‘  “Business  is  Business”:  The  Money  Ethic 
of  Samuel  Butler’  (ELT),  Jill  Rubinstein  reviews  Butler’s  strained  financial 
dealings  with  his  father,  before  going  on  to  examine  the  money  ethic  in  his 
writings,  and  its  connection  with  his  other  concerns-evolution,  art  and  the 
artist,  and  religion.  Stevenson  scholars  will  find  a  useful  checklist  in  Roger 
G.  Swearingen’s  two-part  ‘The  Prose  Writings  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson: 
An  Index  and  Finding  List,  1850-1881’  (SSL,  1975).  Irving  S.  Saposnik’s 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson 46  is  a  lucid  and  comprehensive  survey  which 
stresses  Stevenson’s  versatility  by  devoting  a  chapter  to  each  of  the  forms 
he  employed.  He  writes  well  on  Stevensonian  romance  and  is  careful  not 
to  make  exaggerated  claims  for  a  writer  found  to  be  ‘not  always  equal  to 
his  intentions’.  Light  is  thrown  upon  a  dark  area  in  ‘Beatrice  Webb’s 
Literary  Success’  (SSF),  where  Ira  Bruce  Nadel  writes  on  ‘Pages  From  a 
Work-Girl’s  Diary’  (1888).  William  S.  Peterson’s  Victorian  Heretic:  Mrs. 

46 Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  by  Irving  S.  Saposnik.  New  York:  Twayne  (TEAS), 
1974,  pp.  vi  (unnumbered)  +  164.  £4.45. 
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Humphry  Ward’s  ‘ Robert  Elsmere'  (Leicester  U.P.)  has  not  been  available 
for  inspection. 

Gissing’s  life,  work  and  present  reputation  are  surveyed  by  John  Hal- 
perin  in  ‘The  Gissing  Revival,  1961-1974’  ( SNNTS ).  He  concludes  that 
Gissing’s  early  obscurity  and  his  present  popularity  are  both  attributable 
to  his  dour  treatment  of  the  connections  between  sex,  money  and  class. 
In  ‘Authentic  Ressentiment :  The  “Experimental”  Novels  of  Gissing’ 
( NCF ),  Fredric  Jameson  brings  heavily  theoretic  equipment  to  bear 
upon  the  early  novels.  Analysing  the  evolving  relationship  between  narrat¬ 
ive  structure  and  ideology,  which  culminates  in  an  ‘ideological  mechanism’ 
partly  influenced  by  Zola’s  experimental  method  and  partly  determined 
by  Gissing’s  own  position  as  an  unhappy  declasse,  Jameson  concludes  that 
these  novels  have  a  ‘more  radicalizing  effect’  than  other  working-class 
fiction  of  the  time.  Among  many  articles  in  The  Gissing  Newsletter  the 
most  notable  is  Maria  Teresa  Chialant’s  two-part  study,  ‘George  Gissing’s 
Proletarian  Novels’.  The  Newsletter  also  notes  Jerome  H.  Buckley’s  ‘A 
World  of  Literature:  Gissing’s  New  Grub  Street ’  ( Harvard  English  Studies, 
1975),  which  I  have  not  seen.  In  N&Q  Margaret  Harris  writes  on  ‘The 
Influence  of  Meredith  on  Gissing:  One  of  Our  Conquerors  and  In  the 
Year  of  Jubilee' ,  conjecturing  that  in  the  latter  Gissing  reacted  against 
‘what  he  saw  as  Meredith’s  abstraction  and  misplaced  optimism’. 

The  attempt  to  rehabilitate  ‘the  good  Kipling’  still  continues.  In  Kipling: 
The  Glass,  The  Shadow  and  The  Fire 47  Philip  Mason  promises  the  un¬ 
informed  reader  a  survey  of  Kipling’s  life  and  letters  in  order  to  ‘find  the 
man  through  his  writing’.  Yet  the  book’s  diffuseness  and  diversity  of 
purpose  are  likely  to  make  it  an  indigestible  feast  for  the  beginner.  Often 
Mason  seems  to  serve  an  impossible  number  of  interests:  he  offers  the 
beginner  lengthy  plot  summaries,  then  dealfc  in  great  detail  with  the  life 
and  Indian  background,  and  intermittently  pursues  the  more  specialized 
thesis  that  Kipling’s  best  work  was  done  when  he  put  India  behind  him. 
In  the  process,  potential  insights  go  to  waste  through  poor  method  and 
organization.  Moreover  Mason’s  decision  largely  to  ignore  the  poetry 
means  that  he  can  neither  fully  illustrate  Kipling’s  variety  for  the  beginner 
nor  fully  substantiate  his  thesis  for  the  specialist.  The  main  strengths  of 
Shamsul  Islam’s  Kipling’s  ‘Law’:  A  Study  of  his  Philosophy  of  Life**  are, 
by  contrast,  its  clear  focus  and  disciplined  method.  Islam  offers  a  useful 
exposition  of  the  ideas  conveyed  by  Kipling  in  his  writings  under  the  name 
of  the  Law.  He  traces  the  influence  of  his  formative  years  in  England  and 
India,  under  which  this  concept  took  shape,  as  well  as  the  elements  it  drew 
from  divergent  religious  traditions.  Islam  conveys  some  sense  of  the  com¬ 
plex  temperamental  needs  in  Kipling  which  make  his  beliefs  a  weapon  and 
defence  against  the  ‘Dark  Powers’.  His  main  emphasis,  however,  is  upon 
the  Law  as  a  universal  principle  of  order-embracing  moral  values,  the 
doctrine  of  action,  and  the  Imperial  Idea-which  is  essential  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  society  and  the  realization  of  self. 

47 Kipling:  The  Glass,  The  Shadow  and  The  Fire,  by  Philip  Mason.  Jonathan  Cape, 

1975.  pp.  334.  £6.  „  ,  t  ,  .  ... 

48 Kipling’s  ‘Law’:  A  Study  of  his  Philosophy  of  Life,  by  Shamsul  Islam  (with  a 
Foreword  by  J.  M.  S.  Tompkins).  Macmillan,  1975.  pp.  xiii  +  174.  £7.95. 
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In  his  stimulating  and  well-argued  article,  ‘Coming  to  Terms  with 
Kipling:  Puck  of  Pook’s  Hill,  Rewards  and  Fairies,  and  the  Shape  of 
Kipling’s  Imagination’  ( UTQ ,  1975),  Peter  Hinchcliffe  grapples  with  what 
he  calls  Kipling’s  ‘surds’,  propositions  of  crucial  importance  to  Kipling 
himself  but  which  resist  rational  analysis.  These  surds,  he  argues,  are  a 
source  of  creative  paradox  as  well  as  of  obscurity.  Examining  one  of  them, 
the  notion  of  history,  in  Puck  of  Pook’s  Hill  and  Rewards  and  Fairies,  he 
discerns  in  the  stories  a  unity  and  prophetic  power  which  derive  from  the 
‘logically  contradictory  but  profoundly  felt  conviction  that  history  is 
at  the  same  time  rushing  to  judgement  yet  endlessly  repeating  itself’. 
Especially  interesting  on  the  quality  of  ‘pastoral  nightmare’  and  ‘spatial 
imagination’  in  these  works,  Hinchcliffe  argues  that  they  belong  to  the 
main  line  of  Kipling’s  development  and  are  not  a  dead  end.  A  note  of 
dissent  is  offered  by  Peter  E.  Firchow  in  ‘Kipling’s  “Mary  Postgate”:  The 
Barbarians  and  the  Critics’  (EA).  He  plays  a  lively  devil’s  advocate  in 
arguing  against  the  prevailing  view  of  Kipling  as  a  sorely  ‘misunderstood’ 
writer.  Examining  what  he  takes  to  be  crude  anti-German  animus  in  ‘Mary 
Postgate’,  he  detects  an  ‘unsightly’  moral  position  to  which  Kipling  apolo¬ 
gists  are  unwilling  to  admit. 


3.  Prose 

This  section  is  organized  into  five  categories:  (a)  Bibliography,  history 
of  publishing,  and  Victorian  periodicals;  (b)  General  and  thematic  works; 
(c)  Individual  authors;  (d)  Social  history;  (e)  Visual  arts. 

(a)  Bibliography ,  history  of  publishing,  and  Victorian  periodicals 

A  useful  new  bibliography  is  John  Batts’s  annotated  finding  list  of  over 
3000  unpublished  British  diaries  written  between  1800  and  190049.  Arrang¬ 
ed  by  year,  they  are  also  indexed  by  author,  title,  and  subject.  Most  of  the 
diaries  listed  are  in  libraries,  but  some  in  private  possession  are  included. 
Thus  the  attention  of  readers  of  Mary  Barton  if  they  turn  to  1847  might 
be  arrested  by  the  entry  for  Edwin  Waugh  (1817-1890)  of  Manchester, 
poet  and  writer,  whose  540-page  diary  includes  ‘meditations  on  sermons; 
his  failings  and  self-discipline;  poverty,  illness,  and  melancholy;  domestic 
unhappiness;  separation  from  wife;  his  reading  and  conversations;  several 
poems;’  etc.  This  work  supplements  and  corrects  William  Matthews’s 
British  Diaries,  1442-1942  (1950). 

Phase  I  of  the  ambitious  Waterloo  Directory  of  Victorian  Periodicals 50 
is  a  composite  checklist  of  titles  of  all  Victorian  newspapers  and  periodicals 
in  earlier  listings  such  as  The  Times  Tercentenary  Handlist  and  Mitchell’s 
Newspaper  and  Periodical  Directory .  It  records  dates,  places  of  publication, 
title  changes,  and  some  explanatory  notes  about  content  where  necessary 
and  known.  A  pertinent  introduction  includes  suggestions  of  how  the 


British  Manuscript  Diaries  of  the  19th  Century:  An  Annotated  Listing,  by  John 
Stuart  Batts.  Fontwell,  Sussex,  and  London:  Centaur  P.  pp.  xi  +  345.  £10. 

S°  The  Waterloo  Directory  of  Victorian  Periodicals,  1824-1900.  Phase  I,  ed.  by 
Michael  Woolf,  John  S.  North,  Dorothy  Deering.  Waterloo,  Ontario:  Wilfrid  Laurier 
U.P.  pp.  xxvii  +  187.  $135. 
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Directory  can  be  used,  and  comment  on  the  value  and  significance  of 
Victorian  journalism.  Tentative  as  it  is,  and  uncorrected  by  shelf  checks, 
Phase  I  is  demonstrably  useful  for  rapid  reference  and  sustained  research 
into  Victorian  periodicals,  and  the  task  of  increasing  accuracy  and  detail 
through  shelf  checks  of  the  30,000  entries  for  Phase  II  is  about  to  begin. 

Pierre  Coustillas  collects  and  reprints  an  interesting  group  of  late 
Victorian  documents51  concerning  Mudies  and  the  tyranny  of  the  three- 
decker  system.  An  initial  short  piece  by  Moore  on  the  problem  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  accompanied  by  correspondence  in  reply  from  authors, 
a  publisher,  and  an  irate  reader;  Moore’s  longer  essay,  ‘Literature  at  Nurse’ 
(1885),  which  was  originally  a  pamphlet  because  ‘for  purely  commercial 
reasons,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  English  magazine  to  print  it’ 
follows.  In  an  informative  introduction,  Coustillas  compares  the  merit  of 
Moore’s  case  with  that  of  others,  and  notes  that  in  the  event,  Moore’s 
contribution  to  the  demise  of  the  three-decker  was  instrumental,  but  that 
the  libraries  themselves  assented  to  it  after  a  pamphlet  of  the  Society  of 
Authors  appeared  in  1894. 

David  Duff  provides  breezy  and  explanatory  introductions  to  an  interest¬ 
ing  selection  of  Punch  cartoons52  on  the  subject  of  children,  organized 
around  themes  which  include  ‘Pater  familias’,  ‘Truly  Rural’,  ‘Education 
Supplement’,  ‘Fashion’,  and  ‘The  Rising  Generation’  (by  John  Leech). 
Unfortunately,  the  cartoons  are  not  individually  dated  or  attributed  to 
artists,  but  the  reader  will  find  much  which  enhances  understanding  of  the 
literature  and  issues  of  the  period. 

Christopher  Hibbert  provides  a  similar  but  more  discerning  service  for 
a  selection  of  Victorian  illustrations  largely  from  The  Illustrated  London 
News 53  but  also  from  The  Graphic ,  The  Sketch,  and  The  Illustrated 
Sporting  and  Dramatic  News.  He  outlines  the  history  of  the  world’s  first 
illustrated  weekly,  and  intersperses  serious  text  with  illustrations  on  the 
two  nations,  town  and  country  life,  pastimes  and  pleasures,  nursery  and 
school-room,  the  oppressed,  and  criminals  and  reformers.  For  the  most 
part,  dates  are  given  in  the  short  explanation  accompanying  each  picture. 
Included  is  an  abundance  of  scenes  echoing  familiar  literary  settings  such 
as  Rotten  Row,  railway  lines  and  carriages,  the  interiors  of  theatres,  coffee 
and  gin  palaces,  music  halls,  factories,  endless  crowd  scenes,  and  rural  and 
urban  poverty  ‘drawn  from  life’.  This  book  makes  a  good  companion  to 
Victorian  literature. 

Alan  J.  Lee  regards  his  Origins  of  the  Popular  Press  in  England,  1855- 
19 1454  as  an  interpretative  essay,  although,  in  the  absence  of  a  serious 
history  of  the  British  press,  he  has  indicated  essentials  of  its  structure  and 


51  Literature  at  Nurse,  or  Circulating  Morals,  by  George  Moore.  A  Polemic  on 
Victorian  Censorship ,  ed.  by  Pierre  Coustillas.  Hassocks,  Sussex,  and  Atlantic  High¬ 
lands,  N.J.:  Harvester  &  Humanities  P.  pp.  78.  £3.50. 

52  'Punch'  on  Children.  A  Panorama  1845-1865,  by  David  Duff.  Muller,  1  975. 

pp.  228. 

S3The  Illustrated  London  News.  Social  History  of  Victorian  Britain,  by  Chris¬ 
topher  Hibbert.  Angus  &  Robertson,  1975.  pp.  159.  £4.20. 

S477ie  Origins  of  the  Popular  Press  in  England,  1855-1914 ,  by  Alan  J.  Lee. 
London  and  Totowa,  N.J.:  Croom  Helm,  and  Rowman  and  Littlefield,  pp.  310. 
£9.50. 
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development.  He  traces,  as  seen  through  control  in  the  board-room,  its 
origins  in  Liberalism,  the  accord  between  liberal  theory  and  achievement 
in  the  press  between  1800  and  1850,  and  its  decline  as  technology  and 
politics  changed.  Chapters  include  discussion  on  the  cheap  press,  the  old 
journalism  and  the  new,  and  democracy  and  the  press  as  well.  This  work 
includes  full  notes, a  useful  bibliography  with  many  contemporary  sources, 
and  a  clutch  of  revealing  maps  and  tables. 

Lance  Salway  collects  in  A  Peculiar  Gift55  forty-one  nineteenth- 
century  essays  on  children’s  literature,  including  Dickens,  Ruskin,  Roscoe, 
Andrew  Lang,  and  George  MacDonald  on  fairy  tales,  Thackeray  on  illustra¬ 
tions,  R.  L.  Stevenson  on  Conan  Doyle,  and  Doyle  on  Stevenson.  The 
essays  are  helpfully  annotated,  and  short  biographies  of  the  authors 
provided;  as  well  as  a  general  bibliography,  Salway  has  appended  one  on 
children’s  book  illustrations  reprinted,  from  The  Library,  1902,  and  the 
volume  itself  reproduces  many  of  these.  Ruskin  writes  that  children 
‘should  be  too  painfully  sensitive  to  wrong  to  smile  at  it’,  and  these 
essays  tell  us  as  much  about  Victorian  children  and  their  elders  as  about 
their  literature. 

Robert  Lowe  (181  1— 1892)56 ,  regarded  by  Matthew  Arnold  as  an  arch- 
Philistine,  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  of  leaders  and  reviews  to  the 
Times  (from  1850),  a  Liberal  M.P.  (from  1852)  who  spoke  eloquently 
against  the  1867  reform,  author  of  the  unsatisfactory  Revised  Code  of 
Education,  and  government  minister.  James  Winter  traces  these  education 
and  reform  controversies  readably  and  with  zest;  his  documentation  of 
Lowe’s  use  of  the  Times  as  an  adjunct  to  Parliament  is  especially  interest¬ 
ing,  and  the  reader  emerges  from  this  carefully  researched  and  handsomely 
printed  biography  with  a  vivid  view  of  parliamentary  politics  of  the  period. 

Thomas  McFarland  examines  ‘Recent  Studies  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury’  ( SEL )  in  the  light  of  the  ‘flood  of  publication.  .  .which  threatens  the 
very  knowledge  that  publication  purports  to  save’  and  ‘the  fiction  that 
scholarly  work  is  disinterested  endeavour’. 

Roland  Hall  presents  in  N&Q  a  list  of  antedatings  of  the  O.E.D.  from 
nineteenth-century  philosophers,  while  in  BLR  Norman  H.  Mackenzie 
applies  forensic  document  techniques,  specifically  the  Infra-red  Image 
Converter  and  a  binocular  microscope,  to  some  of  Hopkins’s  manuscripts. 
VS  has  bravely  devoted  considerable  space  this  year  to  a  review  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  available  teaching-materials  for  the  study  in  the  U.K.  and 
the  U.S.  of  nineteenth-century  history  and  literature.  These  articles,  by 
Elizabeth  G.  von  Klemperer  (U.S.)  and  A.  S.  Crehan  (U.K.)  on  Victorian 
literature,  and  Thomas  Milton  Kemnitz  (U.S.)  and  David  Nicholls  (U.K.), 
identify  gaps  in  available  material  as  well  as  what  already  exists.  The 
authors  raise  questions  useful  to  all  students  and  teachers  of  the  period, 
and  interestingly  distinct  national  approaches  emerge,  even  in  the  kinds 
and  selection  of  available  texts. 

The  first  number  of  VPN  consists  of  E.  M.  Palmegiano’s  bibliography 
of  Women  and  British  Periodicals,  1832-1867,  which  includes  check -lists 


SSa  Peculiar  Gift.  Nineteenth  Century  Writings  on  Books  for  Children,  ed.  by 
Lance  Salway.  Harmondsworth :  Kestrel,  pp.  573.  £8.95. 

56 Robert  Lowe,  by  James  Winter.  Toronto  and  Buffalo:  U.  of  Toronto  P.  pp. 
xxii  +  368. 
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of  British  women’s  periodicals,  non-fiction  articles  on  women  in  British 
periodicals,  and  periodicals  with  no  information  on  women.  In  a  sub¬ 
sequent  VPN  Anne  Lohrli  tellingly  reveals  inaccuracies,  and  questions  the 
basis  for  inclusion  of  material  in  this  bibliography,  mainly  by  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  the  entries  and  omissions  relating  to  Household  Words. 

Also  in  VPN  Josef  L.  Altholz  writes  incisively  on  the  popular  Catholic 
weekly,  the  Tablet,  founded  in  1840,  its  pro-Irish  editor,  Frederick  Lucas, 
and  its  rival,  the  True  Tablet  (1842),  which  by  the  end  of  its  first  year 
destroyed  the  Tablet,  and  appropriated  its  name.  In  an  interesting  piece 
on  the  letters  of  Sydney  Smith  ( BJR ),  Alan  Bell  comments  on  and  docu¬ 
ments  Victorian  editorial  practices  and  biographical  mores.  Jacqueline 
Colombat  summarizes  the  growth  of  mass  production  in  the  book  trade 
from  1830,  and  in  particular  the  ensuing  gap  between  printers  (the  odd- 
jobbers)  and  publishers  due  to  the  great  cost  of  the  new  machinery,  and 
centralization  ( CER  VE ). 

In  PBSA  Mildred  S.  Greene  examines  variants  in  translations  of  Mme  de 
La  Fayette’s  La  Princesse  de  Cleves  as  indicative  of  what  she  calls  ‘The 
Victorian  Romanticizing  of  Sex’.  However,  since  the  translator  she  dis¬ 
cusses  is  Thomas  S.  Perry,  an  American  lecturer  at  Harvard,  it  seems 
inappropriate  to  regard  his  translation  as  ‘Victorian’.  Perry,  a  contempor¬ 
ary  and  boyhood  friend  of  Henry  James,  would  have  recognized  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  American  and  what  we  now  call  ‘Victorian’  English  and  mores. 

Allan  R.  Life  ( VPN)  seeks  to  rescue  the  reputation  of  John  Millais’s 
periodical  illustrations  of  literary  texts  from  the  imprecations  of  John 
Harvey  in  Victorian  Novelists  and  their  Illustrators  (1970)  by  detailed 
analyses  of  representative  Millais  illustrations  for  poetry  in  an  informative 
detailed  article.  Sybille  Pantazzi  views  one  aspect  of  the  rivalry  between 
writer  and  artist  for  readers’  attention  by  considering  examples  (1810- 
1880s)  of  texts  matched  to  pre-existing  pictures,  and  illustrators’  relations 
with  such  authors  as  Samuel  Rogers,  Scott,  Dickens,  Charles  Reade, 
Meredith,  George  Eliot,  Trollope,  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  Thackeray  (VPN). 

Trevor  Lloyd  traces  the  association  of  H.  M.  Hyndman  and  William 
Morris  in  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  and  its  weekly,  Justice  (1884), 
and  their  subsequent  division  as  reflected  by  the  fortunes  and  character 
of  Justice  and  the  S.D.F.,  and  the  Socialist  League  and  its  Commonweal,  a 
monthly  edited  from  February  1885  by  Morris  and  Edward  Aveling.  On 
the  whole  the  S.D.F.  pulled  its  magazine  through  while  the  League  pulled 
Commonweal  down  (VPN). 

In  a  revealing  piece  (VPN)  based  on  the  North  British  Review  Joanne 
Shattock  shows  how  some  critics  spread  the  same  work  among  the  periodi¬ 
cals.  Nassau  Senior  used  the  NBR  as  a  dumping  ground  for  articles  refused 
by  the  Edinburgh  and  the  Quarterly,  and  even  a  more  loyal  contributor 
such  as  W.  R.  Greg  used  material  for  the  quarterly  NBR  that  he  had 
‘worked  up’  in  an  earlier  article  for  a  weekly,  the  Economist,  while 
Coventry  Patmore  published  two  articles  in  two  quarterlies  within  a 
month,  using  substantially  the  same  material.  In  Studies  in  the  Book  Trade 
(OBSP,  1975),  Michael  Turner’s  publication  of  the  agreements  with 
authors  of  Tillotson’s  Fiction  Bureau  illustrates  the  way  in  which  ‘respect¬ 
able’  authors  in  the  1860s  increasingly  reached  a  mass  audience  through 
the  penny  and  halfpenny  provincial  newspapers. 
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Joel  Wiener  tries  to  extend  our  understanding  of  Richard  Carlile 
beyond  emphasis  on  his  advocacy  of  free  speech  to  that  of  a  journalist 
whose  life  is  of  intrinsic  interest,  and  whose  papers  (Republican ,  1819— 
26:  Lion ,  1828-9,  Prompter  and  Gauntlet,  early  1830s)  are  valuable 
expressions  of  working  class  culture  (  VPN). 

Useful  summaries  of  a  U.K.  conference  on  Victorian  periodicals  in 
Leicester  (September  1976)  and  the  U.S.  RSVP  conference  on  ‘Women 
and  the  Downtrodden’  at  Vassar  (October  1976)  are  included  in  VPN. 

(b)  General  and  thematic  works 

Josef  L.  Altholz  edits  a  collection  of  ten  essays57  which  stem  from  a 
‘Victorian  festival’  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Jerome  Buckley  briefly 
and  generally  surveys  the  self-consciousness  of  Victorian  literature  and 
society,  and  notes  their  concern  with  a  general  psychology  and  affirm¬ 
ation  of  life  in  its  multiple  relations.  Similarly  noting  the  Victorian  aware¬ 
ness  of  social  change,  John  M.  Robson  argues  that  the  awareness  itself 
induced  favourable  attitudes  toward  acceptance  of  political  and  social 
accommodation  of  change.  Robert  Langbaum  also  surveys  the  literature, 
but  more  meatily  than  Buckley,  to  determine  whether  any  formal  prin¬ 
ciples  distinguish  Victorian  literature  from  that  before  and  after  it.  His 
comments  on  Browning,  Maud,  George  Eliot,  Dickens,  the  dramatic  mono¬ 
logue,  and  the  omniscient  narrator  demonstrate  that  ‘Victorian  literature 
represents  that  moment  in  the  history  of  English  literature  when  the 
conflict  between  inner  and  outer  reality  is  as  wide  as  possible  at  the  same 
time  that  both  interests  are  maintained’.  Mind  and  thought  in  nineteenth- 
century  poetry  constitute  David  J.  DeLaura’s  perspective  in  an  erudite 
essay  on,  primarily,  Arnold  and  Clough’s  poems  of  1850,  but  also  on 
Christmas-Eve  and  Easter-Day  and  In  Memoriam.  The  editor,  in  a  stylish 
piece  on  the  warfare  of  conscience  with  theology,  suggests  that  the  defeat 
of  religion  by  science  in  the  1860s  was  not  brought  about  by  the  direct 
warfare  of  science  with  theology,  but  by  a  crisis  within  religion  itself-the 
conflict  between  sensitivity  of  conscience  and  dogma.  The  great  achieve¬ 
ment  of  Victorian  science-the  professionals,  the  many  amateurs,  and 
science  at  the  universities-is  reviewed  by  Leonard  G.  Wilson,  and  Michael 
Booth  investigates  the  prevalent  factors  in  going  on  stage  in  the  period.  In 
a  substantial  survey,  George  P.  Landow  catalogues  the  growth  of  art- 
criticism  which  tended  to  be  polemical,  periodical-based,  and  influenced 
by  Ruskin.  The  influence  of  the  past  in  Victorian  architecture  is  gauged 
by  Phoebe  B.  Stanton,  primarily  by  way  of  comment  on  essays  by  Francis 
Palgrave  (1788-1861)  and  Claude-Nicolas  Ledoux  (1735-1806),  a  possible 
influence  on  Ruskin.  Melvin  Waldfogel’s  thoughtful  analysis  of  Victorian 
narrative  painting  is  supplemented  by  seventeen  plates,  and  he  also  provides 
a  short  introduction  to  a  further  twenty-two  which  illustrate  Victorian 
architecture. 

In  order  to  explore  scientists’  ideas  of  method,  motivations,  and  assump¬ 
tions  about  the  order  of  nature  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Mary  P.  Winsor  goes  beyond  the  textbooks,  prefaces,  and  essays  intended 

57  The  Mind  and  Art  of  Victorian  England ,  ed.  by  Josef  L.  Altholz.  Minneapolis: 
U.  of  Minn.  P.  pp.  vii  +  206.  $1  S. 
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for  the  general  public  to  the  technical  reports  in  the  professional  journals 
of  the  day58  .  She  chooses  an  aspect  of  taxonomy,  Cuvier’s  elevation  of  the 
significance  of  the  invertebrates,  which  are  the  animals  least  like  ourselves. 
The  author  traces  discussion  of  the  radiates  from  Cuvier  to  Darwin  in  a 
manner  too  technical  for  the  lay  reader,  who  is  catered  for  by  a  glossary 
of  terms.  In  this  study  of  scientific  investigation  of  a  nature  which,  unlike 
Darwin’s,  is  assumed  to  be  orderly  and  unchanging,  theories  of  evolution 
are  everywhere  vividly  manifest,  and  the  persistent  reader  can  glean  an 
understanding  of  the  kinds  of  problems,  experiments,  and  theorizing  over 
which  Darwin’s  theories  finally  prevailed. 

In  an  interesting  piece  on  the  motif  of  biological  degeneration,  Peter 
R.  Morton  ( SoRA )  distinguishes  Ruskin’s  and  Huxley’s  perception  of 
degenerating  Nature  from  Darwin’s  cautious  optimism;  he  traces  the  pre¬ 
occupation  with  decay  in  the  publications  of  the  more  shrill  defenders  of 
progressive  evolution  in  the  1880s  who  used  parasitology  as  the  basis  for 
a  model  of  society  sufficiently  unstable  to  ‘revert’  if  jolted  by  natural 
disaster.  Utopian  works  by  Morris,  Edward  Bellamy,  W.  H.  Hudson,  and 
Lytton  figure  in  a  discussion  of  regression  which  culminates  in  a  reading 
of  The  Time  Machine. 

The  summer  number  of  Mosaic,  entitled  ‘Literary  Humour  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century’,  includes  articles  on  its  peculiar  nature  (R.  G.  Collins), 
on  Victorian  sporting  humour  (Coral  Lansbury),  on  Hood,  Gilbert,  Carroll, 
and  Jerrold  in  ‘Spitting  Blood  and  Writing  Comic’  (Roger  B.  Henkle),  and 
on  nineteenth-century  humour  as  a  transition  from  late  eighteenth-century 
sentimental  sublime  to  twentieth-century  ‘dark  comedy’  (John  R.  Clark 
and  William  E.  Morris). 

(c)  Individual  authors 

Robert  H.  Tener  identifies  from  internal  evidence  seven  articles  in  the 
Inquirer  between  1853  and  1855  as  Bagehot’s-three  leaders,  a  review  of 
Empedocles  on  Etna ,  two  letters  on  university  reform,  and  a  subleader  in 
the  Spectator,  1861  (SB). 

In  N&Q  F.  G.  Atkinson  presents  an  unpublished  wandering  letter  writ¬ 
ten  to  Quiller-Couch  by  Oscar  Browning  in  1917  after  his  retirement  to 
Italy,  which  contains  observations  on  Victorian  poetry— especially 
Arnold’s— English  education,  and  Italian  art. 

K.  J.  Fielding  and  Rodger  L.  Tarr  have  gathered  a  group  of  eminent 
contributors  to  their  collection  of  new  essays  on  Carlyle59 ,  and  the  result 
is  lively,  engaged,  and  of  high  quality.  The  editors  wittily  use  newly 
discovered  fragments  by  Carlyle  to  introduce  the  volume,  and  G.  B. 
Tennyson  extends  the  introduction  with  his  well-written  assessment  of 
Carlyle’s  reputation.  John  Clubbe  considers  Sartor  Resartus  in  the  light 
of  Carlyle’s  notes  on  a  contemporary  biography  of  himself  by  Friedrich 
Althaus,  obscurely  alluded  to  by  Froude.  Carlisle  Moore’s  informative 
piece  on  Carlyle’s  long-standing  involvement  with  mathematics  also  has 
a  biographical  basis  as  well  as  a  philosophical  dimension,  with  Moore 

58  Starfish,  Jellyfish,  and  the  Order  of  Life.  Issues  in  Nineteenth-Century  Science , 

by  Mary  P.  Winsor.  New  Haven  and  London:  Yale  U.P.  pp.  228.  £12.95. 

5 9  Carlyle.  Past  and  Present,  ed.  by  K.  J.  Fielding  and  Rodger  L.  Tarr.  Vision  P. 
pp.  279.  £4.95. 
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tracing  the  course  of  Carlyle’s  interest  through  his  reaction  against  it  to 
his  postulation  of  an  ideal  science  as  he  gropes  for  a  formulation  of  the 
Clothes  Philosophy.  For  G.  Robert  Stange,  the  central  interest  of  Past 
and  Present  is  its  exploitation  of  a  stylistic  idea,  and  in  his  essay  he  looks 
at  the  intersection  of  the  literary  and  historical  methods.  George  Ford 
gracefully  reconsiders  his  view  in  Dickens  and  his  Readers  (1955)  con¬ 
cerning  the  ‘easily  seen’  influence  of  Carlyle  on  Dickens’s  later  novels, 
and  chooses  to  discuss  ‘stylistic  affinities’  rather  than  ‘influence’.  David  J. 
DeLaura  writes  intricately  and  stimulatingly  on  the  decline  of  Carlyle’s 
reputation  as  a  religious  teacher  after  1834  through  assessing  why  Carlyle 
remained  an  influence  on  Arnold  in  his  ‘theological  period’  in  the  1870s. 
The  germination  of  the  Latter-Day  Pamphlets  is  scrutinised  by  Jules  P. 
Seigel,  to  understand  better  the  near  failure  of  form  and  vision  which  they 
represent,  and  Arthur  and  Vonna  Adrian,  who  bring  a  similar  method  to 
Frederick  the  Great,  supplement  this  with  a  review  of  its  reception.  It  is 
noted  with  regret  by  Morse  Peckham  that  nowadays  Frederick  is  hardly 
read,  and  he  sets  out  to  whet  appetites  through  exploration  of  certain  of 
its  rhetorical  peculiarities  which  raise  questions  about  the  nature  of 
writing  history.  Carlyle’s  artistry  is  detailed  by  C.  R.  Sanders  in  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  pen-portraits  of  Victoria  and  Albert,  which  he  reprints 
here.  In  the  last  but  important  essay  of  this  fine  collection,  K.  J.  Fielding 
considers  Froude  and  problems  raised  by  his  biography  of  Carlyle  in  the 
light  of  recently  discovered  legal  documents.  They  show  that,  in  its  last 
form,  Carlyle’s  will  was  vague,  and  that  Mary  Aitken,  Carlyle’s  niece,  was 
unwittingly  implicated  in  the  controversy  surrounding  the  first  edition 
of  the  Reminiscences ,  as  the  papers  which  Froude  used  belonged  legally 
to  her.  While  Froude ’s  lack  of  self-understanding  is  evident,  he  does  not 
emerge  as  dishonest. 

Carlyle’s  apprenticeship,  1822-32,  specifically  the  early  criticism  of 
Goethe  and  German  literature,  is  usefully  scrutinized  by  Rosemary  Ashton 
in  MLR.  Establishing  that  Carlyle  was  preceded  in  his  ‘introduction’  of 
German  literature  to  England  by  Coleridge,  De  Quincey,  Pearse  Gillies, 
Lockhart,  and  others  whom  he  consistently  failed  to  acknowledge 
properly,  she  also  shows  that  Goethe  himself  perpetrated  the  fiction  of 
Carlyle  as  the  lone  champion  of  German  literature  in  England.  And 
Carlyle’s  mistaken  emphases  on  Goethe’s  struggle,  renunciations,  and 
morality  result  from  his  own  tastes,  and  his  tendency  to  regard  literature 
as  biography. 

Sam  Pickering  reads  Sartor  Resartus  as  Carlyle’s  most  devastating 
attack  on  contemporary  fiction-its  Shandyism,  the  Gothic  novel,  the 
novel  of  education,  and  the  novel  of  fashionable  life-fired  by  the  fear 
that  indiscriminate  novel-reading  could  endanger  morality  (RS). 

Jules  Seigel  identifies  Tot  hill  Fields  Prison  as  Carlyle’s  original  for 
the  ‘model  prison’,  and  also  some  of  the  prisoners  discussed,  in  the  second 
of  the  Latter  Day  Pamphlets  (VPN).  Another  source  is  unearthed  by  Julia 
A.  Smith,  who  suggests  that  Carlyle’s  reading  of  Thomas  Arnold’s  Intro¬ 
ductory  Lectures  on  Modern  History  (1842)  was  a  formative  influence 
on  Carlyle  s  decision  in  1842  to  abandon  his  biography  of  Cromwell,  and 
to  write  Past  and  Present,  which,  Smith  suggests,  Carlyle  came  to  regard 
as  a  ‘sequel  to  Arnold’s  unfinished  efforts  to  juxtapose  ancient  and  modern 
times’  (Arnoldian) . 
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Rodger  L.  Tarr  (SB)  reports  on  an  uncancelled  leaf  in  the  first  issue  of 
E.  H.  Shepherd’s  Memoirs  of  Carlyle,  in  which  the  author  bitterly  attacks 
Henry  J.  Nicoll’s  biography  of  Carlyle  as  ‘an  utterly  worthless  compilation’. 
The  uncancelled  copy  also  contains  a  portion  of  a  Carlyle  letter  deleted  in 
the  cancelled  copy,  and  Tarr  notes  that  the  cancellation  points  to  a  grow¬ 
ing  division  between  biographers  of  Carlyle  primarily  interested  in  accuracy 
and  those  interested  in  profit. 

Comparing  Froude’s  treatment  of  the  hero  in  history  with  Carlyle’s, 
John  Waller  concludes  that  Froude’s  was  more  sceptical  and  less  prophetic 
( 1837-1901 ). 

Contending  that  an  understanding  of  the  religious  beliefs  of  John  Keble 
is  a  prerequisite  to  appreciation  of  the  poet  and  critic,  Brian  Martin 
organizes  his  book60  round  the  religious  thought,  the  theory  of  poetry- 
indebted  to  Wordsworth  and  evolved  by  Keble  as  Professor  of  Poetry 
between  1832  and  1841— and  the  poetry  itself ,  largely  The  Christian  Year. 
Martin’s  style  is  direct,  and  this,  together  with  judicious  use  of  Keble’s 
correspondence,  results  in  a  clear  sense  of  the  man  and  the  issues.  Martin 
suggests  that,  next  to  the  literary  criticism  of  Arnold  and  Coleridge, 
Keble’s  is  perhaps  the  most  important  in  the  period,  and  readers  would  be 
well  advised  to  read  this  succinct  account,  as  well  as  the  texts,  to  find 
out  why. 

In  UTQ  James  McDonnell  studies  the  rhetoric  of  Mill’s  Autobiography , 
Chapters  1  and  2,  revealing  the  antithetical  tale  of  failure  and  resentment 
which  underlies  the  ostensible  account  of  success  and  love,  a  remarkable 
emotional  and  intellectual  control,  and  delicacy  and  vigour  of  judgment. 

Noting  Morris’s  employment  of  the  hand  imagery  and  the  betrayal 
motif  in  ‘The  Haystack  in  the  Floods’  ( JWMS ),  Robert  Hoskins  suggests 
that  this  skilful  shaping  is  more  important  than  Morris’s  debts  to  Froissart. 
In  ‘William  Morris  and  the  Marxist  Myth’  (DUJ),  John  Y.  Fe  Bourgeois 
rejects  E.  P.  Thompson’s  interpretation  of  the  nature  of  Morris’s  socialism, 
and  attempts  to  reinstate  the  testimony  of  Morris’s  friend  and  fellow 
socialist,  Bruce  Glasier,  who  recalled  that  Marx’s  impact  on  Morris’s 
thought  was  slight.  Morris  did  associate  himself  with  the  Marxist  tradition, 
but  was  not  a  leading  Marxist  as  Thompson  claims.  Morris’s  revisions  of 
the  serial  form  of  News  From  Nowhere  for  book  publication  in  1891  are 
shown  by  J.  Alex  Macdonald  to  correct  oversights,  and  to  concentrate  on 
Chapter  xxii,  ‘How  the  Change  Came’,  but  they  do  not  suggest  the  develop¬ 
ments  attributed  to  Morris  at  this  time  by  E.  P.  Thompson  (JWMS). 

Faurel  Brake  discusses  ‘A  commentary  on  Arezzo,  an  unpublished 
manuscript’  and  attributes  it  to  Pater  in  1872,  during  his  preparation  of 
Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Renaissance  for  the  press  (RES).  In  an 
interesting  if  unconvincing  article  in  ELT,  John  J.  Conlon  suggests  that 
Walter  Pater’s  scattered,  few,  and  reserved  remarks  approving  of  Zola’s 
work  were  responsible  for  the  literary  activities  of  Pater’s  ‘disciples  and 
friends’  on  Zola’s  behalf  which  brought  about  a  change  in  British  attitudes 
toward  Zola  in  the  nineties.  Billie  Andrew  Inman  reads  ‘Sebastian  van 
Storck’  as  Pater’s  fictional  exploration  in  a  historical  mode  of  nihilistic 


6 0 John  Keble:  Priest,  Professor  and  Poet,  by  Brian  W.  Martin.  Croom  Helm, 
pp.  191 .  £6.50. 
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withdrawal  based  on  Spinoza,  Schopenhauer,  and  Byron,  in  an  erudite 
and  suggestive  piece  in  NCF.  Noting  Pater’s  misunderstanding  of  Spinoza, 
she  shows  it  to  be  part  of  his  characteristic  over-simplification  and  mis¬ 
construction  of  the  position  of  absolutist  philosophers.  His  fictive  shaping 
of  both  seventeenth-century  Holland— as  a  democratic  bourgeois  society 
at  its  best— and  Sebastian,  as  a  ‘post-Romantic,  existential  rebel’,  is  traced, 
as  is  his  use  of  primitive  psychoanalytical  techniques  to  analyse  Sebastian 
and  his  relation  to  society.  For  this  critic,  Pater  denigrates  both  the 
vulgarity  of  bourgeois  democracy  and  Sebastian’s  intellectuality  and 
nihilism. 

In  ELT  Ian  Small  contributes  new  information  to  the  long-standing 
debate  concerning  Pater’s  reasons  for  omitting  the  ‘Conclusion’  in  the 
1877  edition  of  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Renaissance.  Adverse  critic¬ 
ism  of  Pater  in  articles  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Undergraduates 
Journal  in  1877,  on  the  occasion  of  the  election  of  the  Professor  of 
Poetry  at  Oxford  in  which  Pater  was  a  candidate,  coincided  with  the 
preparation  of  the  edition  and  resulted  in  Pater’s  omission  of  the  contro¬ 
versial  ‘Conclusion’.  Lawrence  F.  Schuetz  dissents  from  this  view  and 
denies  categorically  that  Pater  was  subject  to  allegations  of  homosexuality 
by  his  critics  in  the  1870s.  Rather,  Pater’s  motivation  was  genuine  ethical 
concern  over  misinterpretation  of  the  ‘Conclusion’. 

In  an  article  of  considerable  interest  and  weight  in  MP,  Elizabeth  K. 
Helsinger  traces  a  development  of  the  autobiographical  mode  from  Words¬ 
worth  through  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Arnold  to  Pater’s  conclusion 
to  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Renaissance  (1873).  This  is  seen  to  provide 
the  closest  contemporary  parallel  to  Ruskin’s  Praeterita  which,  offering 
a  portrait  of  a  sensibility  rather  than  one  of  a  completed  self,  is  not 
modelled  on  the  period’s  prose  autobiographies  of  spiritual  crisis.  Ruskin’s 
unprogressive  autobiography  is  structured  by  a  series  of  descriptive  pas¬ 
sages  which  are  episodic  expressions  of  his  renewing  sense  of  identity. 

In  a  study  of  Ruskin’s  visual  imagination,  Robert  Hewison  attempts  to 
discern  the  ‘argument  of  the  eye’61 .  Chapters  on  Ruskin  and  Nature,  the 
Picturesque,  Beauty,  Imagination,  the  artist  and  society,  The  Queen  of  the 
Air,  and  action  reveal  that  the  images  are  .the  ‘constructs’  of  his  arguments— 
both  his  method  and  his  subject— and  that  through  them  Ruskin  becomes 
accessible.  Hewison  establishes  Ruskin’s  fundamental  preoccupations,  and 
outlines  the  contours  of  the  changing  forms  they  take,  so  that  ultimately 
the  book  provides  a  coherent  intellectual  history.  The  notes  are  good  and 
full,  and  The  argument  of  the  eye  is  a  succinct  guide  to  the  range  of 
Ruskin’s  works. 

In  EA  Amrollah  Abjadian  demonstrates  that  Ruskin,  in  Modern 
Painters,  defends  Turner’s  naturalism  through  a  sound  repudiation  of 
Reynolds’s  Discourses  and  the  principles  of  the  adherents  of  the  Grand 
Style,  who  regard  realistic  painting  as  vulgar.  Reynolds’s  distaste  for  facts 
and  taste  for  Raphael  are  echoed  in  Ruskin’s  passion  for  facts  and  im¬ 
patience  with  Raphael,  with  Ruskin’s  celebration,  and  Reynolds’s  dis¬ 
counting  of  imagination  their  most  basic  difference. 

61  John  Ruskin:  the  argument  of  the  eye,  by  Robert  Hewison.  Thames  &  Hudson, 
pp.  228.  £7.50. 
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John  R.  Debruyn  directs  attention  to  Sir  Arthur  Helps  (1813-75),  an 
author  in  public  life  who  became  a  personal  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Ruskin  ( BJR ).  Friends  in  Council,  his  dialogues  on  social,  literary,  and 
political  questions,  reflects  Ruskin’s  influence,  but  also  opinions  which 
Ruskin  would  find  antipathetic.  Debruyn  will  complete  reprinting  all 
the  known  correspondence,  some  29  letters,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the 
second  part  of  this  interesting  piece.  John  Hayman  discusses  and  publishes 
a  letter  from  Ruskin  to  his  Oxford  tutor,  the  Reverend  Walter  Lucas 
Brown,  written  in  January  1850  from  Venice;  it  presents  a  vivid  sketch 
of  Venice,  a  good  idea  of  the  animated  correspondence  between  Ruskin 
and  Brown,  and  a  remarkably  frank  revelation  of  Ruskin’s  changing 
attitudes  at  the  time  (RES).  Ruskin’s  correspondence  with  Holman  Hunt, 
tellingly  interpreted  by  George  P.  Landow  in  BJR,  affords  a  view  of 
Ruskin’s  complex,  ironic  symbiotic  relation  with  other  members  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood.  In  this  first  half  of  the  article,  Landow 
includes  twenty-two  out  of  fifty  letters,  only  seven  from  Ruskin  to  Hunt 
having  been  published  before.  In  YULG  Richard  Perlmutter  attributes 
to  Ruskin  a  Swiss  sketchbook  (1861?/62?/66?)  found  in  the  Beinecke  at 
Yale,  and  suggests  that  it  represents  his  last  efforts  on  the  History  of 
Swiss  Towns. 

(d)  Social  history 

Pat  Barr  sets  out  in  The  Memsahibs62  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of 
British  women  in  Victorian  India  from  charges  of  narrowness,  snobbery, 
and  racism.  Her  book,  which  begins  in  1836,  appears  to  be  a  series  of 
documented  stories,  and  is  indeed  based  on  women’s  writings  which  are 
'entertaining,  intelligent,  and  interesting’.  Many  sources  remain  unrevealed, 
despite  a  bibliography,  and  while  the  work  provides  the  reader  with 
occasional  vivid  details,  it  reflects  the  limitations  of  its  sources-much 
detail,  often  trivial,  of  day  to  day  existence-and  their  advantages,  in  its 
cumulative  picture  of  the  memsahibs’  experience  of  life  in  India. 

Nineteenth-century  servants  in  urban  households  in  France  and  England 
are  the  object  of  Theresa  McBride’s  study  The  Domestic  Revolution62 , 
which  views  them  in  terms  of  their  relation  to  the  history  of  women, 
the  middle  class,  and  urban  migration,  as  well  as  of  value  in  themselves. 
It  is  consistently  documented  and  informative,  and  it  is  interesting  that 
the  notable  degree  of  social  mobility  associated  with  domestic  servants 
by  McBride  is  borne  out  by,  for  example,  the  servants  of  the  Dombey 
household,  and  those  in  Vanity  Fair. 

Dividing  Madonnas  and  Magdalens 64  into  two  sections,  on  the  origins 
and  development  of  Victorian  sexual  attitudes,  Eric  Trudgill  examines 
the  ideas  and  practices  of  the  period  concerning  respectability,  home, 
women,  outcasts,  and  hypocrites,  as  well  as  the  development  of  attitudes 
between  1750  and  1900.  The  book  is  best  described  as  a  ‘history  of  ideas’, 


62  The  Memsahibs.  The  Women  of  Victorian  India,  by  Pat  Barr.  Seeker  &  Warburg, 
pp.  210.  £4.90. 

63  The  Domestic  Revolution.  The  Modernisation  of  Household  Service  in  England 
and  France.  1820-1920,  by  Theresa  M.  McBride.  Croom  Helm.  pp.  160.  £6.50. 

64 Madonnas  and  Magdalens.  The  Origins  and  Development  of  Victorian  Sexual 
Attitudes,  by  Eric  Trudgill.  Heinemann.  pp.  xx  +  336.  £6.50. 
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and  it  offers  both  the  satisfying  circumscriptions  and  tracings,  and  the 
generalizations,  of  that  genre.  Trudgill  tries  to  reduce  the  force  of  the 
prudery  label  by  revealing  its  origins  and  the  multiplicity  of  moralities  in 
the  period,  but  at  the  same  time  he  slides  from  cautiously  describing 
Tennyson  as  possibly  prudish  (p.  12)  to  ‘Tennyson’s  prudery’  (p.  29). 
And  while  properly  insisting  on  the  varieties  of  prudery,  he  takes  refuge 
in  polarities  and  the  hard-edged,  jargonized  category  of  ‘the  cult  of  the 
Angel  Mother’.  Most  of  the  sources  Trudgill  draws  on  are  literary,  but 
the  breadth  of  his  reading  and  his  subject  make  this  book  worthwhile,  if 
sometimes  too  schematic. 

The  glibness  and  racy  tone  of  Ronald  Pearsall’s  view  of  the  same 
subject65  are  appropriate  to  the  expose.  Public  Purity ,  Private  Shame 
presents  a  highly  simplified,  over-stated  case  which  confirms  misapprehen¬ 
sions  about  the  period  rather  than  dissolving  them.  All  subtlety  of  truth 
is  lacking. 

Ian  Bradley’s  readable  book66  treats  the  impact  of  the  Anglican  Evan¬ 
gelical's  ‘vital  religion’  on  Victorian  life  between  1800  and  1860.  With 
chapters  on  converting  the  nation,  the  assault  on  the  Church,  missionary 
work,  the  war  against  vice,  philanthropy  and  paternalism,  voluntary 
societies,  the  cult  of  conduct,  the  approved  professions,  home  and  family, 
and  the  seriousness  of  descendants  of  the  first  Evangelicals,  The  Call  to 
Seriousness  is  securely,  if  gracefully,  rooted  in  contemporary  sources. 
The  thematic  organization  of  the  material  places  familiar  figures  in  con¬ 
texts  useful  for  those  interested  in  the  literature  and  its  audience.  Mrs 
Jellaby,  for  example,  emerges  as  typical  of  the  ‘nigger-worshipping’  charge 
against  Evangelicals  then  heard.  This  work  should  go  some  way  in  clarify¬ 
ing  a  term  in  frequent,  if  woolly  use. 

In  A  Different  Kind  of  Gentleman 67  Brian  Heeney  argues  controv¬ 
ersially  that  a  developing  professional  ideology  is  detectable  in  discussions 
of  the  ideal  clergy  in  works  on  pastoral  theology  by  early  and  mid -Victorian 
Anglican  priests.  Rather  than  a  relatively  stagnant  group  left  to  itself  by 
Catholic  converts,  Nonconformists,  and  Puseyites,  Heeney  shows  that  a 
small  number  of  experienced  clergymen  within  this  group  considered 
and  redefined  their  functions,  and  he  includes  biographical  notes  of  the 
clergy  discussed.  Although  this  subject  appears  fairly  specialized,  the  book 
offers  much  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  parish— with  penny-savings 
clubs,  church-sponsored  working-men’s  clubs,  and  efforts  to  transform 
fairs  into  non-alcoholic  harvest  festivals-which  will  interest  readers  of 
Tennyson,  Gaskell,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  Trollope,  and  others. 

T.  W.  Laqueur’s  well-written  and  thorough  Religion  and  Respect¬ 
ability68  began  as  an  attempt  to  confirm  E.  P.  Thompson’s  view  of 
Methodism  and  the  Sunday-schools  as  agents  of  the  middle  class,  but  he 
ends  by  arguing  persuasively  that  the  Sunday-school  was  largely  a  creation 


65 Public  Purity,  Private  Shame.  Victorian  Sexual  Hypocrisy  Exposed ,  by  Ronald 
Pearsall.  Weidenfeld  &  Nicholson,  pp.  222.  £4.50. 

66  The  Call  to  Seriousness ,  by  Ian  Bradley.  Cape.  pp.  224.  £4.95. 

67d  Different  Kind  of  Gentleman,  by  Brian  Heeney.  Studies  in  British  History 
and  Culture.  Hamden,  Conn:  Shoe  String  P.  pp.  x  +  1  69.  $12. 50. 

Religion  and  Respectability.  Sunday  Schools  and  Working  Class  Culture. 
1  780-1850 ,  by  Thomas  Walter  Laqueur.  New  Haven:  Yale  U.P.  pp.  xv  +  293.  ^10. 50. 
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of  the  working-class  community  that  it  served.  Chapters  on  eighteenth- 
century  background,  the  Sunday-school’s  origin  and  growth,  its  place 
in  the  community,  its  relation  to  secular  education,  and  finally  to  social 
control  are  supplemented  by  helpful  illustrations,  maps,  graphs,  and 
tables.  The  bibliography  includes  interesting  and  wide-ranging  manuscript 
and  contemporary  printed  sources,  and  one  of  the  appendices  lists  the 
Sunday-school  periodical  press  and  the  publishing  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union.  This  book  should  figure  as  standard  reading  for  those  interested 
in  the  representation  of  the  working-class— their  religion,  education,  and 
community  life— in  Victorian  literature. 

Stephen  Prickett’s  Romanticism  and  Religion 69  stems  from  the  con¬ 
viction  that  nineteenth-century  literary  criticism  and  theology  are  so 
deeply  intertwined  that  reinterpretation  of  the  theological  tradition-of 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Keble,  Maurice,  Newman,  Arnold,  and  George 
MacDonald,  the  Congregational  minister,  poet,  and  writer  of  fairy  tales— 
can  be  based  on  its  members’  views  on  language  and  poetry.  Aspects  of 
this  tradition  pursued  by  Prickett  are  its  perception  of  human  experience 
as  ambiguous,  and  language  as  expressing  this,  and  how  it  associates  these 
notions  with  ideas  of  creativity  and  development.  The  author  is  question¬ 
ing  some  of  the  assumptions  on  which  conventional  judgments  of  ‘in¬ 
fluence’  depend.  This  unfailingly  interesting  book  does  demonstrate  the 
interdependence  of  theology  and  literary  criticism  in  the  period,  and 
point  to  a  necessary  widening  of  categories  so  that  literary  criticism 
includes  the  ‘poetic’  tradition  of  English  theology. 

In  a  selection  of  essays  on  the  1834  Poor  Law70,  eight  scholars  examine 
its  actual  operation  and  administrative  practice  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century,  bearing  its  allegedly  deterrent  and  primitive  philosophy  in  mind. 
Settlement  and  removal,  medical  services,  pauper  education,  philanthropy, 
the  urban,  rural,  and  Scottish  poor-law  practice,  and  the  new  legislation 
as  a  political  institution  are  the  subjects  discussed  by  Michael  Rose, 
M.  W.  Flinn,  Francis  Duke,  Norman  McCord,  David  Ashforth,  Anne  Digby, 
Audrey  Paterson,  and  Derek  Fraser  (the  editor)  respectively.  Fraser’s 
introduction  provides  an  excellent  summary  of  the  far-reaching  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  law  in  its  period  and  ours,  and  the  essays  revealingly  gloss 
the  many  allusions  to  the  ‘condition  of  England’  in  mid-Victorian  litera¬ 
ture,  and  the  silences.  Very  useful  paragraphs  of  bibliographical  notes 
accompany  each  essay. 

Trygve  Tholfsen71  consolidates  and  extends  recent  research  which 
explains  the  transformation  of  the  militant  working-class  radicalism  of 
the  1830s  and  1840s  to  the  relative  quiescence  of  the  post-1848  period 
not  as  a  sudden  routing,  or  as  a  routing  at  all,  but  as  a  muted  preservation 
of  radical  principles  which  coexisted  with  the  stability.  Following  a 
standard,  but  useful,  account  of  some  of  the  schools  of  Victorian  historio¬ 
graphy  and  various  cruxes  of  interpretation,  the  early  chapters  examine 


69 Romanticism  and  Religion:  The  Tradition  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  in  the 
Victorian  Church ,  by  Stephen  Prickett.  C.U.P.  pp.  viii  +  295.  £8.50. 

70  The  New  Poor  Law  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  ed.  by  Derek  Fraser.  Problems 
in  Focus.  Macmillan,  pp.  xx  +  218.  hb  £5.95,  pb  £2.95. 

71  Working  Class  Radicalism  in  Mid-Victorian  England,  by  Trygve  Tholfsen. 
Croom  Helm.  pp.  332.  £9.95. 
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the  process  of  transition,  and  conclude  that  the  inner  logic  of  the  principles 
of  working-class  radicalism  itself  figures  significantly.  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  book,  Tholfsen  describes  various  forms  post-1848  radicalism  took, 
in  chapters  on  power  and  status  relations,  middle-class  hegemony,  the 
working-class  subculture,  trade  unions  and  friendly  societies,  and  radical¬ 
ism  and  parliamentary  reform. 

Tholfsen  sees  the  continual  clashes  between  employers  and  trade  unions 
as  a  part  of  larger  urban  conflict  among  contending  social  classes,  and 
Derek  Fraser72  sets  out  to  examine  the  structure  of  politics  in  Victorian 
cities— mainly  Leeds,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham.  He  resists 
identification  of  politics  in  the  period  with  Parliament,  and  scrutinizes 
singly  and  in  mutual  relation  parochial  and  township  administration, 
municipal  government,  and  political  agitation.  Chapters  on  poor-law 
politics,  elections,  and  the  politics  of  improvement  tell  of  great  party 
rivalry,  corruption,  and  high  passions. 

Outcast  London  (1971)73,  which  makes  its  debut  in  paperback,  is  a 
study  of  class  relationships  during  the  crisis  in  London  between  1860  and 
1900,  which  largely  centres  on  casual  labour.  With  sections  on  the  London 
labour  market  and  the  casual  labour  problem,  housing,  and  middle-class 
London  and  the  casual  poor,  this  book  provides  background  for  Arnold’s 
thirst  for  authority  and  fear  of  chaos.  Outcast  London  is  heavily  document¬ 
ed  with  tables,  maps,  and  figures,  and  it  is  rooted  explicitly  in  a  Marxist 
interpretation  of  history.  It  draws  heavily  and  revealingly  on  contem¬ 
porary  sources,  in  particular,  papers  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
and  contains  many  unfamiliar  details  of  Victorian  London  working-class 
life. 

Donald  J.  Olsen74  examines  the  Victorian  city  from  the  perspective  of 
its  changing  architecture  in  a  book  based  largely  on  Victorian  printed 
sources,  in  particular  The  Builder,  Building  News ,  and  The  Architect .  This 
study  originates  in  Olsen’s  conclusion  in  his  essay  in  The  Victorian  City 
(1973)  that  ‘social  and  economic  realities’  tended  to  be  more  powerful 
than  either  private  or  public  planning  agencies,  and  it  is  these  ‘realities’ 
that  Olsen  tries  to  understand  here.  Ultimately,  he  defends  London  from 
Victorian  (Dickensian)  and  twentieth-century  charges  of  unregulated 
growth  and  squalid  building,  arguing  that  the  Victorians  gave  London  a 
functional,  moral,  and  social  order  rather  than  a  visual  one.  And  he  even 
suggests  that  perhaps  there  was  no  failure  of  a  visual  aesthetic  but  rather 
the  development  of  one  vastly  different.  The  text  is  informative  and 
enhanced  by  generous  provision  of  photographs,  engravings,  plans,  and 
maps.  Olsen  is  often  controversial,  and  his  book  is  lively  and  critical. 

Helen  Meller  attempts  to  gauge  the  degree  of  success  of  the  late  Vic¬ 
torian  effort  to  create  a  ‘stimulating  social  environment’ in  the  dominant, 
city  environment  by  examining  leisure  and  cultural  facilities  in  Bristol75. 

72  Urban  Politics  in  Victorian  England.  The  structure  of  politics  in  Victorian 
cities ,  by  Derek  Fraser.  Leicester  U.P.  pp.  324.  £12. 

7  Outcast  London,  by  Gareth  S.  Jones.  Harmondsworth:  Penguin,  pp.  xv  +  424. 
pb  £3. 

74  The  Growth  of  Victorian  London,  by  Donald  J.  Olsen.  Batsford.  pp.  384 
£10.50. 

75 Leisure  and  the  Changing  City,  1870-1914,  by  H.  E.  Meller.  Routledge  & 
Kegan  Paul.  pp.  x  +  308.  £7.50. 
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Leisure  and  the  Changing  City  concerns  itself  with  Arnoldian  concepts 
of  culture  (here  shown  to  be  instrumental  in  attaining  further  education 
for  women)  and  Adult  Education,  as  well  as  with  libraries,  sport,  missions, 
and  city  planning.  It  offers  a  useful  and  documented  perspective  on 
Culture  and  Anarchy. 

Christopher  Harvie’s  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  ideology  of  the 
nineteenth-century  intelligentsia,  The  Lights  of  Liberalism 76  takes  the 
form  of  a  biography  of  a  group,  the  university  Liberals,  who  for  a  decade 
created  an  organization  and  a  programme  which  transcended  their  individ¬ 
ual  capacities.  James  Bryce,  Henry  Sidgwick,  Leslie  Stephen,  T.  H.  Green, 
Swinburne,  Frederick  Harrison,  and  John  Morley  figure  prominently  in 
the  narrative.  Besides  providing  an  analysis  of  relations  between  university 
and  national  politics,  the  book  gives  a  detailed  picture  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  in  the  course  of  tests  agitation,  and  debates  on  elitism,  teaching 
versus  scholarship,  reform,  Italian  unification,  and  the  American  Civil 
War.  Notes  and  index  are  commendably  full. 

Chris  Wrigley  documents  the  appearance  of  the  doctrine  of  self-help 
three  decades  before  Smiles’s  volume  in  1859,  in  articles  by  William  Barnes 
(1801-86)  in  the  Dorset  County  Chronicle  of  1829  ( 1837-1901 ).  Albert 
Chems  contributes  a  formal  paper  on  ‘Victorian  Psychologies’  to  the  same 
periodical  in  which  he  contrasts  British  and  German  developments  in 
psychology  in  order  to  assess  the  effect  of  Victorian  ideology  and  history 
on  the  approaches  to  scientific  psychology. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  identification  by  historians  of  the  values  of  the 
Victorian  labour  aristocracy  and  those  of  the  middle  class,  Geoffrey 
Crossick,  in  a  searching  article  which  discusses  Tholfsen,  studies  mid- 
Victorian  Kentish  London  (FS);  he  redefines  some  of  the  interpretative 
categories,  and  emphasizes  the  distinctiveness  of  ‘meaning  systems’  so 
that  ‘respectability’  and  ‘independence’  have  different  meanings  to  the 
artisan  and  middle  classes.  The  impact  of  residence  in  a  Victorian  city 
upon  migrants  from  the  country  is  assessed  in  FS  by  Lynn  Lees,  who 
examines  the  Irish  family  economy  and  female  work  foies  before  and 
after  moving  to  London.  In  a  long  review  essay  Richard  Price  contemplates 
recent  publications  and  the  historiography  of  the  History  Workshop  at 
Ruskin  College  ( VS). 

William  C.  Lubenow  explores  the  relation  between  social  recruitment 
and  social  attitudes  through  the  activities  and  correspondence  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  in  connection  with  the  Buckinghamshire  Magistrates 
between  1868  and  1888  ( HLQ ).  Various  fictive  accounts  of  Victorian 
provincial  life  take  on  significance  from  this  account.  With  the  aid  of 
recently  available  Glynne-Gladstone  MSS.  in  St  Deniol’s  Library, 
Hawarden,  C.  H.  Eldridge  examines  a  little-known  episode  in  Gladstone’s 
life,  the  Lincoln  divorce  case  (1850),  which  vividly  illustrates  attitudes 
towards  infidelity  and  divorce  among  the  aristocracy  ( Trivium ).  In  VN 
Coral  Lansbury  documents  the  relation  between  cricket  and  morality  in 
English  life  and  literature.  Wordsworth,  Dickens,  Ruskin,  Meredith,  and 
Kipling  figure  in  this  interesting  account  of  the  game  as  a  subgenre  of 


76  The  Lights  of  Liberalism.  University  Liberals  and  the  Challenge  of  Democracy, 
1860-86,  by  Christopher  Harvie.  Allen  Lane.  pp.  343.  £9.50. 
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pastoral,  analogous  to  war  and  to  life.  In  1837-1901  Jacqueline  Roe-Ely 
reports  informatively  on  private  girls’  schools  in  Leicester  between  1835 
and  1880  where,  unlike  the  London  establishment  of  the  Misses  Pinkerton 
in  Vanity  Fair ,  geography  was  never  taught.  The  degree  of  ‘cultural  imp¬ 
erialism’  implicit  in  Victorian  hymns  for  children  is  Susan  S.  Tamke’s 
subject  in  VI V.  The  prevalence  of  both  submissiveness  and  obedience  and 
the  struggle  for  earnestness  among  the  virtues  purveyed,  may  aid  readers 
in  understanding,  for  example,  the  coexistence  of  passivity  and  passion  in 
Florence  Dombey. 

(e)  Visual  art 

Seven  Victorian  Architects11  is  a  joint  enterprise  of  the  Victorian 
Society  and  the  publisher.  It  consists  of  seven  short  monographs  on 
different  architects  and  various  aspects  of  architecture:  William  Bum’s 
country  houses  by  David  Walker;  the  architectural  dynasty  of  Philip  and 
Philip  Charles  Hardwick,  which  was  responsible  for  the  Euston  Station 
Arch  and  Charterhouse  School  (Hermione  Hobhouse);  the  architecture  of 
compromise  of  Sydney  Smirke,  designer  of  the  British  Library  Reading 
Room  (J.  Mordaunt  Crook);  the  noble  seriousness  of  John  Loughborough 
Pearson  (David  Lloyd);  the  climax  of  the  Gothic  Revival  in  George 
Frederick  Bodley  (David  Verey);  civic  grandeur  in  Alfred  Waterhouse 
(Stuart  Allen  Smith);  and  the  last  High  Victorian,  Edwin  Lutyens 
(Roderick  Gradidge).  The  buildings  of  these  architects  include  many  other 
famous  and  familiar  landmarks  such  as  Carstairs  (Burn),  the  Great  Western 
Hotel  (P.  C.  Hardwick),  the  Carlton  Club  (Smirke),  and  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  the  Prudential  Insurance  Building,  and  University 
College  Hospital  (Waterhouse).  Illustrations  are  interspersed  with  text,  and 
a  check  list  of  the  chief  works  of  each  architect  appears  as  an  appendix. 

In  an  illustrated  two-part  essay  of  some  interest,  A.  I.  Grieve78  focusses 
on  Rossetti’s  modern-life  painting,  Found  ( 1 8527-1 882)— its  development, 
sources,  and  themes— and  then  explores  modem-life  subjects  by  other 
Pre-Raphaelites,  including  Millais,  Hunt,  Madox  Brown,  and  Whistler. 
Paintings  of  the  1850s  and  1860s  on  emigration,  inter-class  and  mercenary 
marriage,  drink,  poorly  paid  seamstresses  and  the  temptation  of  well-paid 
prostitution,  and  beggars,  recall  similar  themes  in  literature  of  the  period. 

In  a  full  new  biography  of  Richard  Norman  Shaw,  the  purveyor  of  the 
‘Queen  Anne’  and  ‘Old  England’  styles,  Andrew  Saint  tries  to  present  the 
architect  as  his  contemporaries  saw  him,  rather  than  provide  a  twentieth- 
century  assessment  of  his  influence79 .  Saint’s  careful  inclusion  of  detail 
of  all  kinds  means  that  the  book  has  consilerable  resonance  for  students 
of  many  aspects  of  the  period;  we  learn  that  Shaw’s  letters  of  1854-5  are, 
like  those  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  studded  with  Pickwickian 
slang,  and  the  ins  and  outs  of  his  apprentice  years  and  the  specifics  of  his 
grand-tour  sketching  enhance  our  understanding  of  the  context  of  and 


11  Seven  Victorian  Architects ,  ed.  by  Jane  Fawcett,  introd.  by  Nikolaus  Pevsner. 
Thames  &  Hudson,  pp.  160.  £7.50. 

78  The  Art  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  by  A.  I.  Grieve.  Norwich:  Real  World 
Publications,  pp.  58. 

79 Richard  Norman  Shaw,  by  Andrew  Saint.  New  Haven  and  London:  Yale  U.P. 
for  the  Paul  Mellon  Centre,  pp.  xx  +  487.  $40. 
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response  to  Ruskin  and  Pugin.  Saint’s  informative  appreciation  extends 
from  drainage  to  Bedford  Park.  The  same  sympathy  and  patience  for 
details  of  the  text  are  manifest  in  the  choice  and  number  of  illustrations 
which  include  plans,  drawings,  and  photographs,  and  in  the  critical  appara¬ 
tus  of  notes,  acknowledgment  of  sources,  the  ‘Catalogue  of  Executed 
Work’,  and  the  list  of  Shaw’s  pupils  and  assistants .  Richard  Norman  Shaw 
is  among  the  very  best  of  its  kind,  and  it  reveals  the  ways  in  which  archi¬ 
tecture  reflects  and  creates  its  time. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the  first  life  of  Sickert  (1860-1942)  since  the 
artist’s  death80 ,  neither  the  author  nor  publisher  thought  footnotes 
desirable.  Thus  we  get  quotation  after  quotation  with  no  more  indication 
of  sources  than  the  bibliography  affords.  In  Sickert,  apprenticed  to  Whistler 
and  an  admirer  of  Degas,  we  see  the  effect  of  French  Impressionism  on 
English  art.  His  life  and  development  as  an  artist  as  depicted  here  is  of 
considerable  interest,  but  Sutton’s  prose  is  undistinguished  and  full  of 
superlatives  such  as  ‘marvellous’,  ‘enchanting’,  ‘exciting’,  ‘agreeable’,  and 
‘amusing’.  Sickert  knew  Morris  and  Gissing,  wrote  for  Orage’s  New  Age, 
and  at  one  point  obsessively  painted  music-hall  scenes.  He  was  an  artist 
who  wandered  between  France  and  England,  theatre,  literature,  and 
visual  art,  society  and  the  working  classes. 

Part  I  of  Archive  4  of  the  Courtauld  Institute  Illustration  Archives81 
deals  with  outdoor  monuments  which  involve  official  portrait-sculpture, 
such  as  the  Albert  Memorial,  the  monument  commemorating  the  1851 
exhibition,  the  Wellington  and  Byron  monuments,  statues  of  ‘Achilles’ 
and  Dr  Hunter,  and  the  Diana  Fountain.  The  archive  consists  of  a  very 
short  introduction  and  151  photographs  of  the  sculpture  in  some  detail 
with  identification  of  the  sculptors.  This  is  a  welcome  aid  to  teaching, 
though  a  commentary  would  have  been  useful. 

Peter  Stansky  describes  the  founding  in  Liverpool  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Art  and  its  Application  to  Industry 
in  1888,  and  its  self-proclaimed  ambitious  founder,  William  Martin  Conway 
(1856-1937),  who  was  an  art  critic  and  historian,  and  author  of  books 
on  mountaineering  (ES).  Stansky  affords  us  insight  into  the  politics  of 
the  national  art-world-involving  Leighton,  Sidney  Colvin,  Humphrey 
Ward,  Walter  Crane,  William  Morris  and  A.  H.  Mackmurdo-as  well  as  into 
the  mismanagement  of  relations  between  art  and  industry  in  Liverpool. 

In  a  suggestive  article  on  aesthetics  in  GR,  John  Dixon  Hunt,  in  con¬ 
sidering  depth,  void,  and  the  dark  as  expressions  of  the  sublime  in  Turner’s 
work,  notes  that  Turner  ‘never  abandoned  language  as  an  auxiliary  to 
paint’. 

In  a  resonant  piece  in  VS,  Igor  Webb  examines  the  building  of  the 
Bradford  Wool  Exchange  (1864-7).  Reflecting  the  tension  between  the 
decisive  turning  of  British  architecture  to  the  service  of  industrial  capital¬ 
ism  and  Gothic,  the  prevailing  style,  the  union  of  ‘modern’  industrialism 
and  ‘antiquarian’  Gothic  produced  a  kind  of  ‘upstart’  Gothic.  This  Webb 

80  Walter  Sickert,  by  Denys  Sutton.  Michael  Joseph,  pp.  272.  £10.50. 

81  Archive  4.  Late  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Century  Sculpture  in  the  British 
Isles:  Part  I  London,  ed.  by  Benedict  Read  and  Philip  Ward-Jackson.  Courtauld 
Institute  Illustration  Archives.  Harvey  Miller  in  assoc,  with  The  Courtauld  Institute 
of  Art.  pp.  viii  +  80  (unnumbered). 
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sees  as  one  expression  of  various  efforts  by  Bradford  capitalists  to  legiti¬ 
mize  themselves  as  a  ruling  class,  and  he  examines  these  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  Bradford’s  growth,  Ruskin,  and  attitudes  to  culture, 
as  well  as  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  Wool  Exchange  and 
Gothic. 

The  illegal  issuing  of  private  token  shillings  during  a  shortage  of  change 
between  1811  and  1821  by  Smalpage  and  Lamb,  a  Leeds  firm  of  drapers, 
and  the  Leeds  workhouse,  is  noted  by  Philip  Anderson,  who  comments  on 
the  intricate  design  of  the  workhouse  coin  ( 1837-1901 ). 


4.  Drama 

A  leading  item  this  year  is  the  fifth  and  final  volume  in  Michael  R. 
Booth’s  English  Plays  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 82  ,  a  volume  completing 
his  pioneer  exploration  in  a  virtual  terra  incognita  and  adding  a  further 
dimension  to  his  original  claim  that  nineteenth-century  drama  ‘did  not  so 
much  “decline”,  as  within  new  social  and  cultural  contexts,  radically 
change  its  nature’.  Marked  by  a  sympathetic  and  scholarly  discretion  one 
has  come  to  expect,  the  present  volume  offers  a  selection  of  the  century’s 
‘holiday  theatre’— extravaganzas,  pantomimes  and  burlesques.  In  his 
informative  introduction  Booth  characterizes  these  popular  forms  and 
their  antecedents,  discusses  their  cross-fertilization  during  the  period,  and 
traces  the  changing  cultural  contexts  to  which  they  belong.  His  generous 
selection  of  plays  includes  such  offerings  as  a  Regency  pantomime,  a 
Planche  extravaganza,  a  mid-century  burlesque  of  Shakespeare’s  The 
Tempest,  and  a  Drury  Lane  pantomime  of  1900  which  was  a  vehicle  for 
Dan  Leno’s  talents.  Such  a  selection  allows  one  a  clear  view  of  the  main 
lines  of  evolution— the  changing  form  and  eventual  decline  of  the  harlequin¬ 
ade,  increasingly  lavish  stage  spectacle,  the  growing  influence  of  music  hall 
and  musical  comedy  etc.  The  present  volume  also  includes  glossary, 
appendices  and  an  index  to  all  five  volumes.  Booth’s  own  achievement  in 
introducing  the  wealth  and  variety  of  Victorian  drama  adds  authority  to 
his  plea  that  scholars  should  now  cease  to  produce  anthologies  and  turn 
their  attention  to  editions  of  individual  playwrights. 

As  yet,  however,  there  is  no  waning  in  the  steady  flow  of  such  antholo¬ 
gies.  The  latest,  Victorian  Melodramas:  Seven  English,  French  and  A  merican 
Melodramas  (edited  and  introduced  by  James  L.  Smith)83 ,  is  presumably 
intended  to  appeal  to  the  widest  possible  audience.  It  is  handsomely 
produced  and  mixes  familiar  anthology-pieces  (The  Factory  Lad,  for 
example)  with  less  familiar,  like  the  American  Nick  of  the  Woods  and  The 
Drunkard.  Yet  inevitably  the  selection  can  do  scant  justice  to  either 
national  differences  or  developments  in  the  period  as  a  whole.  It  is  dis¬ 
appointing  to  find  the  period  after  1852  represented  by  only  one  play. 

S2English  Plays  of  the  Nineteenth  Century:  V.  Pantomimes,  Extravaganzas  and 
Burlesques,  ed.  by  Michael  R.  Booth.  Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press,  pp.  vi  +  5  34. 
£12.50. 

83  Victorian  Melodramas:  Seven  English,  French  and  American  Melodramas,  ed. 
by  James  L.  Smith.  London:  Dent;  Totowa,  N.J.:  Rowman  &  Littlefield,  pp.  xxii  + 
252.  £5.95. 
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Smith  hurries  through  a  large  amount  of  material  in  his  introduction  and, 
when  describing  the  appeal  of  melodrama,  persists  for  too  long  with  the 
limited  fiction  of  ‘Joe  Whelks  of  the  New  Cut,  Lambeth,  and  his  many 
friends  in  New  York,  Paris,  Bradford  or  the  Edgware  Road’. 

Future  editors  and  theatre  historians  will  find  an  indispensable  reference 
work  in  J.  P.  Wearing’s  two-volume  The  London  Stage  1890-1899:  A 
Calendar  of  Plays  and  Players84 .  The  main  purpose  of  this  calendar,  the 
first  in  a  series  covering  the  period  from  1890  to  the  present,  is  to  list 
plays,  players  and  other  information  in  a  series  of  first-night  playbills 
relating  to  thirty  or  so  major  London  theatres.  Each  entry  offers  particu¬ 
lars  of  title,  genre,  number  of  acts,  author,  theatre,  date  and  length  of 
run,  production  staff  and  reference  to  reviews.  Listed  chronologically,  the 
playbills  initiate  the  reader  into  the  variety  of  the  decade’s  theatre— a 
variety  embracing  Covent  Garden  opera,  Ibsen  and  Shakespeare  produc¬ 
tions,  pantomime,  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  burlesque  and  melodrama.  A 
detailed  index  allows  the  reader  to  correlate  a  large  amount  of  information  — 
about  plays,  players,  theatres  and  dramatists— without  reference  to  the 
playbills  themselves. 

While  The  Revels  History  of  Drama  in  English:  Volume  VI,  1750- 
188085  is  a  welcome  addition  to  existing  scholarship,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  achieves  a  very  satisfactory  balance  between  contextual  background  and 
immediate  foreground.  In  its  first  part  the  contributors  range  informatively 
over  social  and  literary  contexts,  theatres,  actors  and  their  repertory.  In 
the  second  half,  Robertson  Davies  has  the  difficult  task  of  covering  plays 
and  playwrights  from  1750  to  1880.  This  he  chooses  to  do  in  the  some¬ 
what  unsatisfactory  form  of  a  chronological  diary  which  covers  the  period 
decade  by  decade.  No  doubt,  as  he  says,  such  a  method  creates  a  sense  of 
the  ‘hurly-burly  of  a  theatre  in  which  competition  was  keen’  and  the 
contestants  evenly  matched.  Yet  the  final  effect  is  that  of  a  crowded  and 
confused  processional  in  which  nothing  stands  out  with  any  clarity.  More 
successful  as  a  digest  of  information  than  a  properly  structured  history, 
the  volume  should  provide  a  useful  companion  to  the  period’s  drama:  it 
contains  helpful  calendars,  a  theatre-guide,  illustrations  and  background 
facts.  Another  historical  survey,  Kathleen  Barker’s  Bristol  at  Play:  Five 
Centuries  of  Live  Entertainment  (Bradford-on-Avon:  Moonraker  P.),  has 
not  been  available  for  inspection. 

Richard  Findlater’s  The  Player  Queens 86  is  an  account  of  great  female 
actresses  since  1  660  seen  against  changing  theatrical  history  and  the  rise 
of  the  women’s  movement.  He  devotes  a  chapter  to  ‘Victorian  Ladies’ 
(actresses  and  those  involved  in  theatre  management)  and  a  chapter  to 
Ellen  Terry— her  association  with  Irving,  and  her  theatrical  appeal  (‘a 
perfect  embodiment  of  the  visions  of  romantic  girlhood  or  idealized 

siThe  London  Stage  1890-1899:  A  Calendar  of  Plays  and  Players,  by  J.  P. 
Wearing.  2  vols.  Metuchen,  N.J.:  Scarecrow  P.  pp.  1229  (continuous  numbering). 
$42.50. 

ssThe  Revels  History  of  Drama  in  English:  Volume  VI,  1750-1880,  by  Michael, 
R.  Booth,  Richard  Southern,  Frederick  and  Lise-Lone  Marker  and  Robertson  Davies 
(General  Editor:  Clifford  Leech).  Methuen,  1975.  pp.  lxii  +  304.  £10.50. 

B6  The  Player  Queens,  by  Richard  Findlater.  Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson.  pp.  250. 
£6.95. 
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sexuality  projected  by  Victorian  poets  and  painters’).  In  The  Gaiety 
Years 87  Alan  Hyman  offers  a  lively,  though  unscholarly  (and  occasion¬ 
ally  inaccurate)  portrait  of  the  Gaiety  theatre  in  its  later  years  under 
George  Edwardes.  Hyman  is  largely  content  to  be  carried  along  by  the 
sheer  momentum  of  Edwardes’s  career  as  a  successful  showman  and  im¬ 
presario.  In  a  handsomely  produced  and  illustrated  volume,  Final  Curtain : 
The  Last  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Operas 88 ,  John  Wolfson  examines  the  last 
two  unsuccessful  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas  in  the  light  of  their  failing 
partnership.  He  traces  the  complicated  evolution  of  Utopia,  Limited 
(1893)  and  The  Grand  Duke  ( 1 896)  through  the  stages  of  writing,  rehearsal 
and  final  production.  Previously  unpublished  rehearsal  librettos  and 
Gilbert  lyrics  are  restored,  many  of  the  latter  shown  to  reflect  a  new  dark 
humour  in  Gilbert  which  was  born  of  ‘long  years  of  frustration  in  his 
dealings  with  Sullivan,  D’Oyly  Carte  and  the  British  system  of  monarchy’. 

Richard  Findlater’s  1975  biography  of  Lilian  Baylis:  The  Lady  of  the 
Old  Fzc89  is  followed  this  year  by  Peter  Roberts’s  The  Old  Vic  Story:  A 
Nation’s  Theatre,  1818-197690 .  In  his  first  two  chapters,  Roberts  surveys 
the  changing  fortunes  of  the  theatre  from  its  early  beginning  as  the  Royal 
Coburg,  through  its  years  as  the  Royal  Victoria,  to  its  post-1880  phase  as 
the  Royal  Victoria  Coffee  and  Music  Hall  when  it  lacked  a  theatre  licence. 
His  emphasis  falls  upon  the  traditions  of  domestic  melodrama  associated 
with  the  early  theatre,  though  due  weight  is  given  to  its  occasional  prestige 
Shakespearian  productions  (which  starred  such  actors  as  Kean,  Booth  and 
Macready).  One  reason  for  its  failure  to  establish  an  honoured  nineteenth- 
century  Shakespeare  tradition,  Roberts  concludes,  must  lie  in  the  apparent 
failure  of  successive  managers  to  attract  the  right  public  to  an  unattrac¬ 
tively  sited  theatre. 

Most  of  the  articles  in  this  year’s  NCTR  are  concerned  with  nineteenth- 
century  American  and  Canadian  drama.  An  exception  is  ‘Gilbert,  Sothern, 
and  The  Ne’er-do-WeeT ,  where  Thomas  Head  examines  the  correspondence 
between  Gilbert  and  E.  A.  Sothern  (the  American  actor  by  whom  the  play 
was  first  commissioned),  which  shows  the  complex  set  of  circumstances 
determining  the  final  form  of  the  play  and  partially  explaining  its  failure 
in  1878. 

Articles  of  wider  scope  include  David  Mayer’s  study  of  ‘Nineteenth- 
Century  Theatre  Music’  in  relation  to  selected  melodramas  (77V),  and 
Laurence  Senelick’s  ‘Politics  as  Entertainment:  Victorian  Music-Hall 
Songs’  (VS,  1975).  In  the  latter,  Senelick  concludes  that  post-1860  music 
hall  failed  to  offer  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  political  opinions  of  its 
audiences -‘working-class  dissent  can  hardly  be  heard  above  middle -class 
self-gratulation’.  Michael  R.  Booth  offers  a  scholarly  account  of  ‘Shake¬ 
speare  as  Spectacle  and  History:  The  Victorian  Period’  (ThR).  He  identifies 
as  a  leading  principle  of  Victorian  Shakespeare  production  ‘the  visual 


87  The  Gaiety  Years,  by  Alan  Hyman.  Cassell,  1975.  pp.  230.  £4.95. 

88 Final  Curtain:  The  Last  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Operas,  by  John  Wolfson.  Chappell, 
pp.  xiv  +  293.  £7.95. 

8 9  Lilian  Baylis:  The  Lady  of  the  Old  Vic,  by  Richard  Findlater.  Allen  Lane 
1975.  pp.  320. £6. 

90  The  Old  Vic  Story:  A  Nation’s  Theatre  1818-1976,  by  Peter  Roberts.  W.  H. 
Allen,  pp.  x  +  203.  £5.95. 
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realization  of  poetic  beauty’,  which  is  related  to  the  presentation  of 
history  as  spectacle  and  tableau  vivant,  with  an  authentic  ‘archaeological’ 
colouring  and  educational  function.  These  developments  are  surveyed  in 
the  context  of  Victorian  stage-resources  and  the  production-styles  of 
Kean,  Irving  and  Beerbohm  Tree.  In  ‘  “Feeling  Hot”:  Victorian  Drama 
and  the  Censors’  (KAO,  John  R.  Elliott  Jr  describes  the  degree  of  influence 
exercised  by  the  censors  on  what  Victorian  audiences  saw  and  heard  in 
theatres  and  music  halls.  John  Bush  Jones  writes  on  ‘Editing  Victorian 
Playwrights:  Some  Problems,  Priorities,  and  Principles’  ( ThS ). 

Dickens’s  use  of  his  theatrical  experience  is  the  subject  of  Valerie 
Purton’s  ‘Dickens  and  “Cheap  Melodrama”’  (EA,  1975),  in  which  she 
shows  how  he  profited  in  Our  Mutual  Friend  from  devices  of  melodrama. 
Edward  Costigan  writes  on  ‘Drama  and  Everyday  Life  in  Sketches  by 
Boz ’  (RES),  indicating  how  ‘the  conventions  of  contemporary  theatre 
help  to  shape  the  comedy  and  make  it  compact  and  vital’.  An  analysis 
follows  of  Dickens’s  handling  of  situation,  dramatically  structured 
sequence,  speech  and  gesture  in  the  light  of  Victorian  stage-formulas, 
particularly  those  of  farce  and  romantic  comedy.  Costigan  is  careful  to 
point  out  that  Dickens  assimilates  and  transforms  theatrical  patterns  by 
creating  an  interplay  between  narrative  voice  and  scenic  episode. 

Edmund  J.  Miner,  examining  the  social  dramas  Pinero  wrote  between 
1893  and  1909,  gives  reasons  why  they  afford  examples  of  limited  natural¬ 
ism  (MD).  Pinero’s  deterministic  view  of  repressive  polite  society  leads  him 
to  emphasize  ‘one  specific  influence,  the  social  environment— and  that  in 
an  uncommonly  narrow  sense— almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others’. 
Hence  ‘reputation  is  destiny’  for  many  of  his  heroines  who  undergo  an 
irreversible  fall  following  upon  loss  of  social  standing.  Other  evidence  of 
limited  naturalism  can  be  found,  he  feels,  in  Pinero’s  polite  dialogue,  his 
treatment  of  lower-class  characters,  and  in  the  gentility  of  his  ‘raisonneurs’. 
Miner  also  writes  on  ‘The  Novelty  of  Arthur  Pinero’s  Court  Farces’  (ELT), 
claiming  that  the  plays  extend  the  Emits  of  farce  by  their  new  emphasis 
upon  character  rather  than  situation,  and  by  their  movement  towards 
franker  satiric  ridicule.  Pinero  also  exploits  farce  conventions  to  ‘treat 
topics  which  a  repressive  society  would  not  have  tolerated  in  any  other 
form  of  drama’. 

Written  in  a  clear,  expository  style  and  with  an  impressive  command 
of  detail,  H.  Montgomery  Hyde’s  Oscar  Wilde 91  comes  close  to  being  a 
definitive  factual  biography  of  Wilde  the  public  figure.  The  author’s  life¬ 
long  interest  in  Wilde  and  Wildeana  enables  him  to  reconstruct  Wilde’s 
career  in  its  successive  stages  and  to  clear  up  a  number  of  obscurities 
connected  with  his  early  life.  The  stance  adopted  by  Hyde  is  that  of  the 
moderate  and  impartial  documenter  of  public  facts.  Inevitably,  therefore, 
he  does  not  throw  much  light  on  Wilde  the  artist,  the  relationship  between 
the  man  and  his  poses,  and  the  literary  contexts  to  which  he  belongs. 
These  dimensions  are  largely  ignored  in  favour  of  such  matters  as  Wilde’s 
editorship  of  The  Woman’s  World,  his  American  tour,  and  three  public 
trials  (which  Hyde  lengthily  reconstructs).  Despite  its  limited  penetration, 
however,  Hyde’s  work  is  welcome  as  the  most  factually  complete  bio- 


91  Oscar  Wilde,  by  H.  Montgomery  Hyde.  Eyre  Methuen,  pp.  xii  +  410.  £6.95. 
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graphy  to  date.  . 

Everyman  Library  have  reissued  The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray  in  a 
single  paperback  volume  with  a  new  introduction  by  Peter  Faulkner. 
Donald  L.  Lawler  and  Charles  E.  Knott  propose  a  new  source  for  the 
novel  in  ‘The  Context  of  Invention:  Suggested  Origins  of  Dorian  Gray' 
( MP ).  They  argue  that  the  novel  originates  from  a  matrix  of  ideas  present 
but  not  fully  realized  in  two  of  Wilde’s  short  stories,  ‘The  Portrait  of  Mr. 
W.  H.’  and  ‘The  Fisherman  and  His  Soul’,  which  were  written  prior  to  or 
as  he  began  Dorian  Gray.  Tracing  parallels  in  style,  theme  and  character, 
they  find  in  Wilde’s  procedure  not  mechanical  self -plagiarism,  but  ‘an 
admirably  inspired  inventiveness  in  drawing  out  the  full  potential  of  his 
material’. 

Wilde  scholarship  also  includes  two  important  articles  on  The  Import¬ 
ance  of  Being  Earnest ,  both  of  which  tend  to  view  the  play  as  a  precursor 
of  Absurd  drama.  In  ‘Profiles  and  Principles:  The  Sense  of  the  Absurd  in 
The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest ’  ( PLL ),  Dennis  J.  Spininger  shows  how 
the  starkly  aesthetic  treatment  of  social  concerns— in  which  a  moral 
dimension  is  constantly  called  forth  only  to  be  cancelled,  and  wit  is 
divorced  from  its  potential  service  for  reform— creates  a  play  which  is 
‘hilariously  dizzy’  and  ‘more  than  a  little  terrifying’.  Wilde’s  absurdity 
works  characteristically  through  ‘the  juxtaposition  of  opposites  (a  serious 
proposition  and  a  trivial  one)  in  a  manner  which  gives  them  equal  status 
and  thus  cancels  or  inverts  the  expected  distinction’.  This,  coupled  with 
the  release  of  style  from  sincerity,  and  the  breaching  of  comic  convention 
through  parody,  has  the  effect  of  projecting  ‘a  special  kind  of  absurd 
atmosphere  onto  two  worlds,  the  virtual  one  of  the  play  and  the  actual 
one  in  which  we  live’. 

In  ‘Serious  Bunburyism:  The  Logic  of  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest' 
( EIC ),  Geoffrey  Stone  introduces  the  concepts  of  ‘meta-language’  and 
‘meta-play’  to  explain  how  Wilde’s  oblique  criticism  of  life  emerges  from 
direct  exploitation  of  the  form  of  1890s  sentimental  drama  as  well  as  the 
facts  of  life  it  inadequately  represents.  He  stresses  the  oblique  power  of 
Wilde’s  verbal  structure  in  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest,  a  work 
of  art  whose  subject  is  art  but  which  is  also  capable  of  touching  large 
standard  themes  of  love  and  marriage,  death  and  rebirth,  appearance 
and  reality. 


92  The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray,  by  Oscar  Wilde,  ed.  with  an  introduction  by 
Peter  Faulkner.  Dent.  pp.  xiii  +  186.  £0.65. 
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The  chapter  has  the  following  sections:  1.  The  Novel,  by  Maureen  Moran; 
2.  Verse,  by  Susan  Painter;  3.  Drama,  by  James  Redmond.  The  footnotes 
in  section  3  deviate  from  the  normal  practice,  and  we  shall  welcome 
readers’  comments. 


1.  The  Novel 

This  has  been  a  good  year  for  biographical  studies.  A  number  of  percep¬ 
tive  articles  have  also  appeared,  and  students  of  Conrad,  Joyce,  and  Woolf 
will  be  particularly  grateful  for  the  work  done  on  their  subjects. 

(a)  General  studies 

Martin  Seymour-Smith’s  Who’s  Who  in  Twentieth  Century  Literature 1 
is  a  lively  collection  of  entries  on  about  700  modern  writers.  Although  the 
main  emphasis  is  on  British  and  American  authors,  Seymour-Smith  also 
includes  major  foreign  writers  as  well  as  a  few  non-literary  but  influential 
figures  such  as  Freud.  The  entries  are  arranged  alphabetically  and  give 
basic  biographical  details,  some  bibliographical  information,  and  brief 
critical  evaluations  of  the  writers’  accomplishments  and  main  concerns. 
The  book  also  includes  a  highly  selective  index  mentioning  trends  and 
literary  styles  (such  as  ‘stream  of  consciousness’)  but  there  is  no  real 
attempt  to  provide  comprehensive  definitions  or  trace  the  development  of 
literary  movements.  The  quality  and  profundity  of  comment  varies  con¬ 
siderably  from  entry  to  entry,  and  one  might  not  always  agree  with  the 
selection  of  authors  discussed,  but  the  book  quite  clearly  has  its  uses  as  a 
quick  reference  for  the  general  reader  or  student. 

The  Modern  English  Novel2  is  a  stimulating  collection  of  essays  on  the 
‘ how  of  artistic  creation’  and  the  ‘process  of  reading’  narrative  fiction. 
There  are  three  general  essays  on  these  complex  subjects.  George  Craig 
writes  on  the  problem  of  objective  and  subjective  content  in  fiction  and 
finds  there  a  challenge  to  both  writer  and  reader  to  reach  out  towards  a 


1  Who’s  Who  in  Twentieth  Century  Literature,  by  Martin  Seymour-Smith. 
Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson.  pp.  414.  £6.50. 

2  The  Modem  English  Novel :  the  reader,  the  writer  and  the  work,  ed.  with  an 
introduction  by  Gabriel  Josipovici.  Open  Books,  pp.  iv  +  281.  pb  £2.95. 
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verbalized  T.  Jeremy  Lane  examines  the  writer’s  quest  for  self  which  is 
made  difficult  in  the  twentieth  century  with  its  emphasis  on  the  ‘aesthetic 
of  impersonality’;  the  writer  is  both  dominant  in  initiating  the  quest  and 
subject  to  it  in  terms  of  the  narrative  form  which  it  produces.  Gabriel 
Josipovici  also  looks  at  specifically  twentieth-century  difficulties  in  the 
fictional  treatment  of  the  ‘experience  of  time’.  Linear  narrative  modes  are 
being  replaced  by  complex  fragmented  and  spiral  modes.  More  specifically, 
Rachel  Trickett  argues  that  the  language  of  fiction  needs  the  same  detailed 
linguistic  attention  as  the  language  of  poetry,  supporting  her  claim  by  an 
analysis  of  Bleak  House,  Middlemarch,  and  The  Newcomes .  In  Dombey 
and  Son  Gabriel  Pearson  discovers  ‘an  analogy  between  the  central  charac¬ 
ter  of  Dickens’s  fable  and  his  project  of  novel-making’  with  the  artist  as  a 
professional  vindicating  ‘ideals  of  self-creation  and  personal  power’. 
James’s  later  novels  are  praised  for  their  sophisticated  complexity  and 
‘intricate  structures  of  dynamism  and  inhibition’  by  Tony  Inglis.  Gamini 
Salgado  notes  the  contradictory  readings  in  Women  in  Love  encouraged 
by  difficulties  of  characterization,  design,  language,  and  symbol.  The 
vision  of  ‘singleness-of-being-in-relatedness’  is  presented  in  negative  and 
positive  ways.  Meaning  in  Ulysses  depends  on  the  very  act  of  syntactic 
analysis  for  Roger  Moss.  In  To  the  Lighthouse  the  act  of  narration  is 
itself  important,  according  to  John  Mepham,  for  it  creates  order  and 
fullness  where  life  offers  fragmentation  and  loss.  The  desire  for  design 
results  in  expression.  Stephen  Medcalf  admires  P.  G.  Wode house’s  ‘dual 
innocence’  which  accepts  and  criticizes  a  traditional  world  of  values. 
The  ways  in  which  Beckett  creates  ‘fictional  topography’  and  the  relation 
of  this  to  his  fragmented  narrative  are  considered  by  Robin  Lee.  Finally, 
Bernard  Harrison  attempts  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  Muriel 
Spark  departs  from  traditional  novel  technique  by  comparing  her  to 
Jane  Austen. 

The  reprint  of  George  Sutherland  Fraser’s  1965  study  of  modern 
writing3  will  be  of  most  interest  to  the  non-specialist.  The  book  gives 
a  general  introduction  to  ‘realism,  psychology,  and  experiment’  in  modem 
fiction  and  traces  the  modern  novel  from  the  1890s  to  the  late  1950s 
and  early  1960s.  The  amount  of  material  covered  means  there  is  only  a 
fairly  rapid  ‘tasting’  of  the  work  of  twentieth- century  novelists,  and  for 
the  most  part  the  comparisons  and  suggestions  of  continuity  remain  only 
tantalizing  hints  for  further  study. 

A  similar  problem  exists  with  Ronald  Hayman’s  guide  to  contemporary 
fiction4 .  Mr  Hayman  groups  his  considerations  of  over  fifty  authors  under 
various  headings  such  as  ‘Entertaining  an  audience’  (Graham  Greene  and 
Kingsley  Amis)  and  ‘Africa,  White  and  Black’  (Nadine  Gordimer,  Chinua 
Achebe,  Amos  Tutuola,  and  Ayi  Kwei  Armah).  Each  chapter  begins  with 
a  simplistic  account  of  a  current  novelistic  trend.  Reviews  of  the  plots 
of  current  novels  representing  the  trend  follow,  accompanied  by  some 


3  The  Modem  Writer  and  His  World:  Continuity  and  Innovation  in  Twentieth- 
Century  English  Literature,  by  George  Sutherland  Fraser.  Westport,  Conn.:  Green¬ 
wood  Press.  1975.  pp.  427. 

*  The  Novel  Today:  1967-75,  by  Ronald  Hayman.  Harlow,  Essex:  Longman, 
pp.  95. 
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superficial  critical  comment.  About  one-third  of  the  book  is  a  ‘select 
reading  list’  of  work  by  novelists  publishing  between  1967  and  1975 
and  not  necessarily  mentioned  in  earlier  discussions.  The  selection  of 
those  writers  actually  discussed  is  somewhat  capricious  but  is  obviously 
a  personal  choice  intended  for  the  general  reader  rather  than  the  serious 
student. 

George  Stade’s  volume5  is  in  the  Columbia  Essays  on  Modern  Writers 
Series  and  forms  a  companion  text  to  Six  Modern  British  Novelists  re¬ 
viewed  in  1974.  Although  there  is  considerably  more  detail  here  than 
in  the  Hayman  and  Fraser  books,  Stade’s  collection  also  serves  only 
as  an  introduction  to  second  generation  writers  in  the  twentieth  century. 
In  his  brief  introduction  the  editor  notes  that  the  novelists  treated  are 
not  rebels  like  their  predecessors  and  have,  for  the  most  part,  more  modest 
aims  technically  and  thematically.  This  observation  is  borne  out  if  not 
explicitly  developed  by  the  essays  which  follow:  David  Lodge  on  Graham 
Greene,  Robert  Gorham  Davis  on  C.  P.  Snow,  Daniel  B.  Dodson  on 
Malcolm  Lowry,  Samuel  Hynes  on  William  Golding,  John  Unterecker 
on  Lawrence  Durrell,  and  Rubin  Rabinovitz  on  Iris  Murdoch.  As  the 
essays  were  not  specifically  commissioned  for  this  volume,  the  approaches 
and  concerns  vary  from  essayist  to  essayist  and  there  is  no  attempt  at 
suggesting  any  over- all  movement  or  trend  in  development.  Nevertheless, 
any  student  would  find  this  volume  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
works  of  the  six  novelists  in  question. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  general  thematic  studies  this  year.  Peter 
Faulkner6  traces  the  development  of  the  humanist  ethic  in  English  fiction. 
He  begins  by  setting  forth  his  distinction  between  humanitarianism  (a 
casual  goodwill  to  men)  and  the  philosophical  position  of  humanism 
‘which  places  human  happiness  as  its  central  concern  and  is  sceptical 
about  the  supernatural  and  transcendental’.  Humanism  in  addition  em¬ 
phasizes  the  importance  of  free  will  in  the  ‘achievement  of  a  full  humanity’ 
and  also  stresses  the  need  for  responsibility.  The  book  charts  the  rise  of 
this  philosophical  position  and  its  embodiment  in  the  novel.  To  this 
end  there  is  a  somewhat  derivative  initial  chapter  on  the  development 
of  English  fiction  from  its  largely  Christian  origins  through  a  period  of 
increased  rationalism  to  Dickens  with  his  rather  vague  religious  commit¬ 
ment  to  humanism.  It  is  George  Eliot  who  is  the  first  true  humanist, 
but  Butler  and  Meredith  are  also  significant  for  their  humanistic  emphasis 
on  common  sense  and  ‘natural  behaviour’.  Henry  James  is  cited  as  a 
modern  humanist  who  emphasizes  aesthetic  rather  than  social  values, 
and  Faulkner  finds  worth  in  James’s  belief  in  the  need  for  flexible  judge¬ 
ments  and  fine  ‘discrimination’.  Faulkner’s  consideration  of  twentieth- 
century  humanist  novelists  contains  few  surprises,  though  he  does  examine 
H.  G.  Wells’s  novels  for  their  insights  into  society  and  human  nature  and 
for  their  humanist  role  in  teaching  men  about  each  other.  Forster  is  treat¬ 
ed  sensibly  if  predictably  and  Virginia  Woolf’s  celebration  of  ‘various 


5 Six  Contemporary  British  Novelists,  ed.  with  an  introduction  by  George  Stade. 
New  York  and  London:  Columbia  U.P.  pp.  x  +  357.  $21. 90. 

6 Humanism  in  the  English  Novel,  by  Peter  Faulkner.  Elek/Pemberton.  1975. 
pp.  vii  +  196.  pb  £3.50. 
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forms  of  human  creativity’  is  seen  as  ‘humanistic  in  its  own  way’.  Both 
Joyce  and  Orwell  qualify  for  consideration  as  they  defend  the  ordinary 
man  in  both  his  private  life  and  his  political  activities.  Waugh,  Greene, 
and  Golding  offer  evidence  of  the  difference  between  religious  and  human¬ 
istic  orientation  in  novels,  though  Greene  is  really  anti-humanist  in  his 
failure  to  find  anything  uplifting  in  ordinary  life.  Recent  novelists  like 
Beckett  and  David  Storey  are  also  too  pessimistic  for  Faulkner’s  purposes 
and  he  turns  to  Angus  Wilson  for  humanistic  values.  Faulkner’s  con¬ 
clusion  is  in  keeping  with  his  very  general  examination  for  he  decides 
that  the  death  of  humanism  will  coincide  with  the  death  of  the  novel 
which  as  an  art  form  encourages  self-awareness.  This  study  suffers  from 
a  very  broad  definition  of  humanism  which  encompasses  virtually  every¬ 
thing  related  to  human  experience.  The  analyses  of  the  writers  treated 
are  also  very  short  and  offer  little  in  the  way  of  fresh  insight. 

Terry  Eagleton  examines  the  work  of  certain  modern  novelists  in  his 
study  of  Marxist  literary  theory7 .  This  is  a  difficult  book  for  the  non¬ 
specialist,  for  it  is  filled  with  sociological  and  Marxist  jargon.  Conrad, 
Joyce,  and  Lawrence  are  all  examined  in  terms  of  their  relation  to  the 
‘organicist  tradition’  in  modern  fiction.  Lawrence  is  seen  as  the  most 
truly  organicist  in  approach,  Conrad  subverting  his  sense  of  organic  unity 
by  a  ‘sceptical  individualism’,  and  Joyce  seeking  unity  in  art  rather  than 
in  any  ‘social  tradition’  and  remaining  ‘a  progressive  prototypically  urban 
producer,  exploiting  difference,  disconnection.  .  .as  the  very  forms  of 
his  art’.  Eliot,  Yeats,  and  James  are  also  briefly  mentioned. 

In  Female  Imagination 8  Patricia  Meyer  Spacks  examines  the  pattern 
of  feminine  self-awareness  which  is  found  in  women’s  writing.  To  investi¬ 
gate  ‘the  ways  the  life  of  the  imagination  emerges  in  the  work  of  women 
writing  prose  directly  as  women’  Professor  Spacks  divides  her  book  them¬ 
atically  according  to  various  issues  relevant  to  feminine  experience: 
theorizing  about  being  a  woman,  childbirth  and  child-rearing,  adolescence, 
‘the  artist  as  woman’,  and  ‘free  women’  to  cite  but  a  few.  The  range  of 
women  writers  covered  runs  from  obvious  candidates  such  as  Virginia 
Woolf,  George  Eliot,  and  Doris  Lessing  to  relatively  unknown  figures 
such  as  Margaret  Cavendish,  Duchess  of  Newcastle  or  to  popular  writers 
such  as  Betty  McDonald.  Professor  Spacks  seems  more  interested  in  the 
embodiment  of  psychological  matters  in  literary  form  than  in  literary 
form  itself,  and  for  this  reason  the  text  takes  a  psycho-sociological  turn 
more  often  than  not.  Women  are  seen  as  creatures  striving  valiantly  (if, 
at  times,  hopelessly)  for  self-awareness.  They  demonstrate  a  sense  of 
dependence  which,  paradoxically,  may  give  them  additional  power  or 
may  simply  frustrate  their  ambitions  for  self-expression.  Indeed,  this 
dual  potential  for  suffering  or  fulfilment  haunts  women  in  every  aspect 
of  the  feminine  experience  as  revealed  in  women’s  literature.  Even  feminine 
freedom  has  built-in  limitations  and  demands  the  abandonment  of  certain 
elements  of  feminity.  The  conclusion  of  this  study  is  rather  uninspired: 


7 Criticism  and  Ideology:  A  Study  in  Marxist  Literary  Theory,  by  Terry  Eagleton. 
New  Left  Books,  pp.  191 .  £4.95. 

8 Female  Imagination:  A  Literary  and  Psychological  Investigation  of  Women’s 
Writing,  by  Patricia  Meyer  Spacks.  George  Allen  &  Unwin,  pp.  x  +  338.  £5.95. 
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The  dreariness  of  social  frustration.  .  .permeates  much  writing  by 
women.  .  .they  also  affirm  in  far-reaching  ways  the  significance  of  their 
inner  freedom’.  Perhaps  the  work  disappoints  because  it  is  not  really  a 
literary  study  which  centres  on  the  uniqueness  of  the  feminine  literary 
imagination.  At  any  rate,  Professor  Spacks’s  increasingly  coy  and  tiresome 
interjections  about  conversations  with  her  students  on  these  various 
feminist  concerns  do  little  to  enliven  or  unify  this  study. 

In  Novel  Donna  Gerstenberger  looks  at  the  fiction  of  modern  American 
and  Canadian  women  writers.  These  writers  face  the  same  problem  as  all 
modern  writers— ‘the  exploration  of  conceptual  limits  and  modes’— but 
have  not  enlarged  women’s  consciousness  like  such  predecessors  as  Virginia 
Woolf.  Sylvia  Strauss  writes  in  SAQ  on  the  ways  in  which  Utopian  writers 
like  Edward  Bellamy,  William  Morris,  and  H.  G.  Wells  dealt  with  problems 
initiated  by  feminine  activists  of  the  day.  The  image  of  the  middle-aged 
victim  struggling  to  preserve  his  sanity  in  a  corrosive  social  atmosphere 
is  analyzed  by  Sam  Bluefarb  in  CLAJ.  Characters  created  by  Joyce,  Eliot, 
James,  Dreiser,  Hemingway,  and  Bellow  are  noted. 

Two  books  have  appeared  on  the  Bloomsbury  Circle.  Elizabeth  French 
Bovd9  embarks  on  a  study  of  the  important  women  in  the  backgrounds 
of  main  Bloomsbury  figures  in,  she  hopes,  an  attempt  to  explain  ‘the 
feminism,  perhaps  also  the  femininity,  of  the  Bloomsbury  Group  mem¬ 
bers’.  The  Pattle  sisters,  including  Julia  Cameron,  come  in  for  much 
discussion  as  does  Jane  Maria  Strachey,  Lytton’s  mother.  Indeed,  Professor 
Boyd  notes  how  many  of  these  women  appear  in  Virginia  Woolf’s  fiction 
in  one  form  or  another.  The  book  is  essentially  biography— and  very 
confusing  biography  at  that.  The  complex  relationships  of  the  main 
figures  are  not  the  author’s  fault  but  her  rather  jumbled  explanation  of 
them  is  entirely  her  responsibility.  Any  reader  would  be  well  advised  to 
consult  the  back  of  the  book  first.  Notes  are  hidden  here— no  indication 
of  their  existence  can  be  found  in  the  text— and,  while  they  refer  only 
generally  to  pages,  they  are  useful  to  anyone  wishing  to  pursue  what 
would  seem  a  potentially  interesting  topic.  Much  more  worthwhile  — 
indeed  an  excellent  book— is  Richard  Shone ’s  Bloomsbury  Portraits10 . 
This  is  a  beautifully  produced  and  well-researched  examination  of  the 
Bloomsbury  artists  and  their  influence  on  twentieth-century  British 
painting,  but  it  also  presents  an  admirable  account  of  their  role  in  the 
cultural  activities  of  the  group.  Most  of  the  book  deals  with  the  191 0— 
1920  period  with  the  founding  of  the  Omega  Workshops  and  the  impact 
of  the  First  World  War.  Shone  suggests  that  Vanessa  Bell  was  the  key 
figure  of  the  Bloomsbury  Circle,  and  she  becomes  the  pivot  for  his  chart¬ 
ing  of  movements  and  relationships  within  the  group.  From  a  literary 
point  of  view,  there  are  many  interesting  glimpses  of  friends  and  associates 
like  Ottoline  Morrell,  Wyndham  Lewis,  and  Lytton  Strachey,  as  well  as 


9 Bloomsbury  Heritage:  Their  Mothers  and  Their  Aunts,  by  Elizabeth  French 
Boyd.  Hamish  Hamilton,  pp.  xii  +  161.  £4.95. 

10 Bloomsbury  Portraits:  Vanessa  Bell,  Duncan  Grant,  and  Their  Circle,  by 
Richard  Shone.  Oxford:  Phaidon  P.  pp.  272  (with  161  illustrations  and  8  colour 
plates).  £8.95. 
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figures  such  as  Virginia  Woolf  and  Roger  Fry.  There  are  useful  chronolo¬ 
gies  of  Vanessa  Bell  and  Duncan  Grant  and  the  select  bibliography  is 
excellent. 

Holger  Klein  has  edited  a  collection  of  critical  essays  on  fiction  dealing 
with  the  First  World  War11.  In  his  introduction  the  editor  notes  the 
emphasis  in  war  fiction  on  ‘truth  to  facts’.  There  was  a  concerted  effort 
to  detect  propaganda  and  to  determine  the  representative  status  of  the 
war  novelist.  Klein  also  emphasizes  what  is  too  often  forgotten -that 
these  war  novels  need  to  be  considered  from  a  literary,  rather  than  from 
a  political,  point  of  view.  The  seventeen  essays  give  a  comparative  flavour 
to  the  volume  since  they  deal  with  novels  written  in  a  variety  of  languages. 
Michael  Garrety,  Stanley  Cooperman,  Jeffrey  Walsh,  Jonathan  King, 
John  Flower,  Jonathan  Dale,  W.  D.  Redfern,  Holger  Klein,  Brian  A. 
Rowley,  J.  P.  Stem,  W.  G.  Sebald,  Robert  Pynsent,  Christopher  Wagstaff, 
Diane  DeBell,  C.  N.  Smith,  John  Morris,  and  Malcolm  Bradbury  treat 
work  by  such  writers  as  Hemingway,  R.  H.  Mottram,  John  Dos  Passos, 
E.  E.  Cummings,  Henri  Barbusse,  Williamson,  Remarque,  David  Jones, 
Robert  Graves,  Frederic  Manning,  Richard  Aldington,  and  Ford  Madox 
Ford.  The  subjects  covered  range  from  stylistic  devices  employed  to  the 
various  images  of  war  and  the  common  soldier  which  are  presented,  and 
there  is  much  care  to  relate  a  particular  war  work  to  a  writer’s  entire 
corpus. 

In  UTQ  Peter  Buitenhuis  gives  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  men-of- 
letters  like  Kipling,  Conan  Doyle,  and  Ford  Madox  Ford  were  enlisted 
to  write  propaganda  for  Britain  in  the  First  World  War.  Humphrey 
McQueen  examines  ‘Australian  literary  responses  to  the  Great  War’  in 
Meanjin  Quarterly. 

RMS  produced  an  interesting  issue  on  the  1930s  this  year.  John  Fucas 
interviews  Edge  11  Rickword,  the  poet,  critic,  and  editor  of  the  Calendar  of 
Modern  Letters  and  the  Left  Review.  Socialist  fiction  of  the  period  is 
examined  by  H.  Gustav  Klaus  who  finds  it  an  unjustly  neglected  area  of 
modern  novel-writing.  Roy  Johnson  argues  that  Fewis  Grassic  Gibbon’s 
A  Scots  Quair  is  the  first  important  ‘proletarian  novel’  concerned 
with  the  relationship  between  history  and  politics.  Orwell’s  time  in  Spain 
during  the  Civil  War  and  the  perceptive  writings  which  resulted  are  recalled 
by  Zahir  Jamal,  and  Tom  Paulin  points  out  that  Auden  and  MacNeice’s 
Letters  from  Iceland  is  politically  committed,  not  escapist.  Patrick 
Hamilton’s  fiction  is  seen  by  P.  J.  Widdowson  as  a  credible  presentation 
of  decaying  middle-class  attitudes  which  destroy  personal  and  public 
life.  Arnold  Rattenbury  cautions  that  rationalists  as  well  as  sentiment¬ 
alists  were  functioning  in  the  1930s.  Poems  by  Montagu  Slater  and 
Randall  Swinger  are  printed  together  with  brief  introductions  to  each 
writer.  Also  concerned  with  the  1930s  is  David  Smith’s  article  in  AWR 
on  writers  who  used  the  coalfields  of  South  Wales  as  a  background- 
sometimes  as  a  mythic  background— for  novels  dealing  with  the  psycho¬ 
logical  and  social  complexities  of  human  experience. 

B.  C.  Bloomfield’s  An  Author  Index  to  Selected  British  ‘ Little  Maga- 


11  The  First  World  War  in  Fiction :  A  Collection  of  Critical  Essays,  ed.  with  an 
introduction  by  Holger  Klein.  Macmillan,  pp.  x  +  246.  £8.95. 
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zines’,  1930-1 93912  is  a  listing  of  those  who  contributed  to  these 
periodicals  in  a  select  period.  The  index  also  includes  books  written  by 
the  contributors  and  the  names  of  those  who  reviewed  them  in  ‘little 
magazines’.  Some  anonymous  contributions  have  also  been  identified, 
and  there  is  an  effort  to  include  minor  articles  and  book  reviews.  Abby 
Ann  Arthur  Johnson  writes  in  SAQ  on  Margaret  Anderson  and  the  Little 
Review  which  published  contributions  from  Ford  Madox  Ford,  Lady 
Gregory,  Joyce,  and  Yeats  to  name  but  a  few. 

Ian  Ousby13  traces  the  development  of  the  detective  hero  from 
Godwin’s  Caleb  Williams  through  Dickens  and  Wilkie  Collins  to  Conan 
Doyle.  Despite  the  obvious  lightness  of  the  topic  this  is  an  engaging  study 
for  Ousby  combines  literary  analysis  with  an  account  of  changing  public 
attitudes  to  the  ‘thief-taker’  and  detective.  He  finds  that  early  fictional 
characters  reflect  the  public  distrust  of  the  detective  figure,  for  he  is 
portrayed  as  a  spy,  having  many  similarities  to  the  criminal  himself. 
Gradually  a  new  stereotype  emerged:  the  detective  became  a  mysterious 
and  dynamic  character,  a  dashing  hero  competent  at  disguise  and  virtually 
omniscient.  Dickens  furthered  the  stereotype,  especially  of  the  police 
detective,  and  used  the  figure  to  enhance  his  more  subtle  themes  as  in 
Bleak  House.  Collins  also  used  the  stereotype  to  further  thematic  concerns, 
but  there  was  no  major  development  until  Conan  Doyle  shifted  to  the 
private  detective,  an  individualistic  gentleman  who  used  both  science 
and  inspiration  to  pierce  to  the  heart  of  mysteries.  Ousby  notes  possible 
influences  on  Conan  Doyle  and  his  famous  detective  and  outlines  the 
three  phases  in  the  characterization  of  Holmes  over  the  years.  He  con¬ 
cludes  with  some  thoughtful  observations  on  the  reasons  for  the  popularity 
of  this  character,  very  much  a  late  Victorian  in  his  taste  for  decadence 
and  middle-class  standards. 

In  CE  John  Huntington  evaluates  science  fiction  and  finds  it  a  very 
conservative  genre  telling  us  more  about  the  present  than  about  changes 
in  the  future.  Mark  Rose,  Ursula  K.  LeGuin,  Frederic  Jameson,  Robert 
Scholes,  and  Derek  de  Solla  Price  all  contribute  articles  to  The  New 
Republic  on  science  fiction  and  science  fiction  writers  John  Brunner, 
Ursula  Le  Guin,  Philip  Dick,  and  Larry  Niven. 

There  is  a  tribute  to  the  London  Library  in  Adam,  interesting  because 
it  publishes  letters  to  the  library  from  such  varied  figures  as  John 
Galsworthy,  Edmund  Gosse,  James  Barrie,  George  Moore,  Henry  James, 
and  Aldous’  Huxley.  Memoirs  and  recollections  are  contributed  by  Edna 
O’Brien,  Angus  Wilson,  Roy  Fuller,  Sean  O’Faolain,  and  Colin  Wilson. 
Oliver  Stallybrass  writes  on  E.  M.  Forster  and  his  ‘beneficial  relationship’ 
with  the  London  Library  and  offers  some  recollections  of  Forster’s  visits 

to  the  Library.  14 

There  has  been  much  biographical  work  done  this  year.  Tom  Dardis 


12 An  Author  Index  to  Selected  British  ‘Little  Magazines’,  1930-1939,  by  B.  C. 

Bloomfield.  Mansell  Information/Publishing,  pp.  xiv+  153.  ^  .  .  . 

13  Bloodhounds  of  Heaven:  The  Detective  in  English  Fiction  from  Godwin  to 

Doyle,  by  Ian  Ousby.  Harvard  U.P.  pp.  xiv  +  194.  £7.50. 

“Some  Time  in  the  Sun:  The  Hollywood  Years  of  Fitzgerald,  Faulkner, 
Nathanael  West,  Aldous  Huxley,  and  James  Agee,  by  Tom  Dardis.  Andre  Deutsch. 
pp.  x  +  274.  £5.50. 
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writes  on  the  time  which  Fitzgerald,  Faulkner,  Nathanael  West,  Aldous 
Huxley,  and  James  Agee  spent  in  Hollywood.  Money  would  seem  to  be 
the  most  important  consideration  for  these  writers,  and  Dardis  provides 
interesting  accounts  of  the  various  financial  arrangements  which  the 
authors  made  with  film  studios  in  return  for  the  gruelling  ‘hack’  work 
of  script  writing.  There  is  a  hint  of  obsession  and  desperation  in  the 
Hollywood  lives  of  many  of  those  considered,  and,  while  some  like  Fitz¬ 
gerald  and  West  drew  on  their  Hollywood  experience  to  intensify  their 
own  literary  work  and  powers,  it  is  only  Huxley  who  emerges  as  a  calm 
professional,  an  ‘astonishing’  success  as  a  screenwriter  considering  his 
basic  interest  in  the  intellectual  communication  of  ideas. 

Christopher  Hollis  recalls  five  of  his  Oxford  friends  in  Oxford  in  the 
Twenties15 .  Framed  by  two  short  essays  on  Oxford  before  and  after  the 
1920s,  the  five  chapters  are  basically  anecdotal  reminiscences  of  Maurice 
Bowra,  Leslie  Hore-Belisha,  R.  C.  Robertson -Glasgow,  Evelyn  Waugh, 
and  Harold  Acton.  Bowra  emerges  as  a  witty  if  at  times  authoritarian 
figure.  Predictable  too  is  the  portrait  of  Acton  as  a  conscious  aesthete 
with  poetic  ambitions.  Hollis  attempts  to  counter  the  balance  when  it 
comes  to  Waugh  for  he  wishes  to  show  another  side  to  the  belligerent 
bully  who  has  featured  in  some  recollections.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
the  account  is  simply  a  rationalization  or  justification  for  many  of  Waugh’s 
unpleasant  vices  such  as  his  snobbery  and  vindictiveness. 

The  first  full-length  biography  of  Lady  Ottoline  Morrell  has  appeared16  . 
Sandra  Jobson  Darroch  draws  on  much  previously  unpublished  material, 
especially  private  correspondence.  For  this  reason  the  biography  tends 
to  present  a  reasonable  view  of  its  subject  rather  than  the  traditional 
myth  of  a  shallow  publicity-seeking  hostess.  Miss  Darroch  explores  Lady 
Ottoline’s  early  life  and  finds  there  certain  predispositions  which  were 
to  surface  again  and  again— a  love  of  beautiful  things  and  a  ‘hunger  for 
a  more  purposeful,  serious  existence’  as  evidenced  in  Bible  and  wood¬ 
working  classes  for  family  footmen  and  farm  workers.  This  ‘profound 
concern  for  humanity’  linked  with  a  quest  for  ‘the  sympathetic  soul’  led 
to  the  famous  social-cultural  gatherings  and  Lady  Ottoline’s  various 
liaisons  with  Augustus  John,  Henry  Lamb,  and  Bertrand  Russell  among 
others.  It  is  valuable  to  find  Lady  Ottoline’s  rather  remote  relationship 
with  Bloomsbury  clarified  and  an  account  given  of  her  friendship  with 
such  varied  figures  as  Lytton  Strachey,  Sassoon,  Huxley,  D.  H.  Lawrence, 
Arnold  Bennett,  and  Nijinsky.  One  finishes  this  book  with  a  great  deal 
of  sympathy  for  the  flighty  and  rather  reticent  creature  plagued  by  ill- 
health  and  false  myths.  Splendid  photographs  of  Lady  Ottoline  Morrell, 
her  house,  and  her  many  friends  have  been  collected  and  edited  by 
Carolyn  G.  Heilbrun17.  Lord  David  Cecil’s  introduction  and  the  pictures 


15  Oxford  in  the  Twenties:  Recollections  of  Five  Friends,  by  Christopher  Hollis. 
Heinemann.  pp.  iv  +  1  36.  £4.50. 

16  Ottoline:  The  Life  of  Lady  Ottoline  Morrell,  by  Sandra  Jobson  Darroch.  Chatto 
&  Windus,  pp.  317.  £6.50. 

Lady  Ottoline  s  Album:  Snapshots  and  portraits  of  her  famous  contemporaries 
(and  of  herself),  photographed  for  the  most  part  by  Lady  Ottoline  Morrell,  ed.  by 
Carolyn  G.  Heilbrun  with  an  introduction  by  Lord  David  Cecil.  Michael  Joseph 
pp.  viii  +117.  £7.50. 
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themselves  capture  an  atmosphere  which  is  at  once  both  elegant  and  a 
little  shabby,  and  frequently  we  are  made  aware  of  an  earthy  woman 
seeking  the  life  of  the  spirit  with  almost  frightening  desperation.  The 
photographs— including  those  of  Huxley,  Virginia  Woolf,  Andre  Gide, 
Hardy,  Forster,  Yeats,  Sassoon,  and  Katherine  Mansfield— are  accompanied 
by  excerpts  from  letters,  memoirs,  and  other  writings  about  the  people 
portrayed. 

Violet  Trefusis:  Life  and  Letters 18  is  divided  into  two  sections.  In  Part 
I  Philippe  Jullian  gives  an  account  of  the  life  of  this  writer  and  salon 
hostess,  drawing  largely  on  letters  and  her  autobiography.  In  support  of 
his  claim  that  Violet  Trefusis  should  be  taken  seriously  as  a  literary  figure 
there  is  a  brief  chapter  on  her  novels,  though  there  is  little  critical  evalua¬ 
tion.  However,  the  three  chapters  on  her  affair  with  Vita  Sackville-West 
suggest  that  Violet  Trefusis  is  still  to  be  regarded  for  the  sake  of  sensation¬ 
alism,  and  for  the  most  part,  emphasis  is  placed  on  scandalous  anecdote 
and  personal  details.  In  Part  II  John  Phillips  selects  and  edits  letters 
exchanged  by  Violet  and  Vita.  While  they  do  not  really  bear  out  the 
claim  to  be  in  ‘the  tradition  of  the  best  English  letter-writers’,  they  do 
show  a  woman  who  was  idealistic,  especially  where  beauty  was  concerned. 

While  Dora  Russell’s  autiobiography19  is  primarily  about  her  life  with 
Bertrand  Russell,  it  does  provide  a  good  insight  into  growing  up  in  Edward¬ 
ian  England.  She  gives  some  idea  of  the  intellectual  and  political  turmoil 
in  which  she  was  involved,  including  campaigns  for  women’s  rights,  and 
offers  vignettes  of  meetings  with  Sinclair  Lewis,  H.  G.  Wells,  Wittgenstein, 
Conrad,  Yeats,  Eliot,  Ottoline  Morrell,  and  the  Shaws.  Similarly,  Somerset 
Maugham  and  Christopher  Isherwood  make  brief  appearances  in  the 
‘sequel’  to  Robin  Maugham’s  autobiography20  where  the  author  gives  a 
glimpse  into  his  relationship  with  his  uncle  when  a  teenager.  The  Marble 
Foot 21  is  essentially  a  portrait  of  a  son  and  his  father,  but  it  is  also  an 
interesting  picture  of  an  Oxford  inhabited  by  Evelyn  Waugh  and  Cyril 
Connolly  and  a  London  peopled  by  Clive  Bell  and  the  Sitwells.  In  addition 
Peter  Quennell  recalls  his  friendship  with  Graham  Greene.  There  is  also 
autobiographical  material  in  Michael  Holroyd’s  Unreceived  Opinions22 . 
First  published  in  1973,  this  collection  of  essays  includes  thoughts  on 
the  arts,  on  publishers,  booksellers,  and  censorship.  Holroyd  writes  in  an 
amusing  way,  and  his  reflections  on  William  Gerhardie,  Charlotte  Mew, 
and  Strachey’s  diaries  are  pleasantly  quiet  and  informative. 

Many  books  and  articles  featuring  English  writing  produced  outside 
Britain  have  been  published.  Douglas  Dunn’s  collection  on  Irish  writing23 
is  concerned  primarily  with  poetry,  but  there  are  four  interesting  essays 
on  fiction.  James  Atlas  writes  on  the  literary  influences  and  traditions 


18  Violet  Trefusis:  Life  and  Letters,  by  Philippe  Jullian  and  John  Phillips.  Hamish 
Hamilton,  pp.  x  +  244.  £5.75. 

19  The  Tamarisk  Tree,  by  Dora  Russell.  Elek  Books.  1975.  pp.  304.  pb  £1.95. 
20 Search  for  Nirvana,  by  Robin  Maugham.  W.  H.  Allen.  1975.  pp.  236.  £4.50. 

21  The  Marble  Foot:  An  Autobiography  1905-1938,  by  Peter  Quennell,  Collins, 
pp.  254.  £4.95. 

22  Unreceived  Opinions,  by  Michael  Holroyd.  Penguin,  pp.  286.  pb  £0.90. 

23  Two  Decades  of  Irish  Writing:  A  Critical  Survey,  ed.  by  Douglas  Dunn.  Cheadle, 
Cheshire:  Carcanet  P.  1975.  pp.  iv  +  260.  £5.80. 
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Beckett  shares  with  others  and  which  are  reflected  in  his  attitude  to 
Irishness.  Atlas  is  fairly  critical  of  the  increasing  fragmentation  and  dis¬ 
appearance  of  Beckett’s  narrative  form.  Lorna  Sage  investigates  Flann 
O’Brien’s  comic  view  of  the  Irish  world  of  suffering,  contrasting  his 
attitudes  to  Ireland  and  to  art  with  those  of  Joyce.  O’Brien’s  theme  of 
impoverishment  and  ‘changeless  unreason’  in  Irish  life  can  be  detected 
everywhere  in  his  novels.  A  survey  of  contemporary  Irish  fiction  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  Roger  Garfitt  who  finds  it  tests  and  searches  experiences  against 
‘a  fairly  rigid  society’.  The  result  is  a  new  sense  of  freedom  and  experi¬ 
mentation.  Francis  Stuart,  John  McGahern,  Aidan  Higgins,  Mary  Lavin, 
Jennifer  Johnston,  and  J.  G.  Farrell  are  among  writers  discussed.  Finally, 
Tom  Paulin  writes  a  piece-meal  article  on  Brian  Moore,  Maurice  Leitch 
and  Florence  Mary  McDowell  in  which  the  linking  theme  is  the  way  in 
which  each  suggests  ‘a  certain  provincialism  of  feeling’. 

Hena  Maes-Jelinek  edits  the  papers  delivered  at  a  conference  on 
Commonwealth  Literature  in  197424.  A.  Norman  Jeffares  writes  (as 
he  does  in  ContempR )  on  the  stimulation  available  from  the  comparative 
nature  of  approaches  to  Commonwealth  literature.  Wilson  Harris  refers 
to  his  new  novel  in  an  examination  of  the  need  for  reflection  in  literary 
work.  Wayne  Brown  contributes  some  poems,  and  Reinhard  W.  Sander 
writes  on  ‘the  impact  of  literary  periodicals  on  the  development  of  West 
Indian  literature  and  cultural  independence’.  Joyce  Sparer  Adler  finds 
Melville  and  Wilson  Harris  similar  in  their  ‘response  to  the  modern  world’. 
Also  interested  in  Harris  is  John  Fletcher  who  finds  mythic  and  symbolic 
elements  in  Palace  of  the  Peacock  akin  to  those  in  Heart  of  Darkness  and 
Under  the  Volcano.  Eva  Searl  looks  at  time  and  the  relation  of  past  and 
present  in  Eliot’s  Four  Quartets  and  Harris’s  The  Waiting  Room.  Michael 
Fabre  treats  the  poetry  of  Derek  Walcott,  and  Alistair  Niven  investigates 
V.  S.  Naipaul’s  recent  statements  of  non-commitment  and  desolation  in 
his  fiction.  Histories  of  South  African  literature  are  provided  by  Albert 
Gerard  and  T.  J.  Couzens,  while  Christopher  Heywood  wonders  how  to 
assess  the  literary  traditions  and  originality  of  African  writers.  The  impact 
of  the  Nigerian  civil  war  on  Nigerian  literature  is  the  subject  for  Arthur 
Ravenscroft’s  essay,  and  Bemth  Lindfors  discusses  Wole  Soyinka’s  work 
in  Nigerian  radio  and  television.  Anna  Rutherford  isolates  the  portrayal 
of  the  convict  system  in  Hal  Porter’s  The  Tilted  Cross,  and  Robert  T. 
Robertson  compares  Clarke’s  His  Natural  Life  and  Herbert’s  Capricornia. 
Jeanne  Delbaere-Garant  looks  at  the  theme  of  death  in  Janet  Frame’s 
novels  and  Victor  Dupont  sees  an  anti-utopian  vision  in  Frame’s  Intensive 
Care  which  marks  an  important  stage  in  the  development  of  her  fiction. 
Hallvard  Dahlie  analyzes  the  new  Canadian  fiction  which  blends  surrealism 
and  realism,  and  Reinhard  W.  Sander  lists  ‘Wilson  Harris’s  contributions 
to  Kyk-Over-Al:  1945-1961’. 

Wole  Soyinka  has  written  a  series  of  essays25  which  attempts,  through 
an  analysis  of  ritual,  myth,  and  literature,  to  define  how  the  African  world 


24 Commonwealth  Literature  and  the  Modem  World,  ed.  by  Hena  Maes-Jelinek 
Brussels:  Marcel  Didier.  1975.  pp.  182. 

25 Myth,  Literature  and  the  African  World,  by  Wole  Soyinka.  Cambridge  and 
London:  C.U.P.  pp.  xii  +  168.  £4.95. 
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perceives  itself.  He  examines  the  function  of  main  hero-gods,  especially 
in  Yoruba  myth,  and  shows  how  various  quests  and  rituals  embodying 
‘the  destiny  of  being’  are  translated  into  African  theatre.  He  illustrates 
the  continuity  and  breadth  of  vision  inherent  in  the  African  world  view, 
and  also  investigates  novels  by  William  Conton  and  Chinua  Achebe  to 
show  a  contemporary  move  to  a  more  secular  vision  and  a  new  interest 
in  the  relationship  of  man  and  his  environment.  T.  J.  Couzens  provides 
some  interesting  information  on  the  interaction  of  Black  writers  and 
journalism  in  South  Africa,  1900-1950  in  ESA .  Selected  bibliographies 
of  African  and  Caribbean  literature  for  1975  have  been  compiled  by 
Virginia  Barrett,  Dorothy  Evans,  Lorraine  Henry,  Jennifer  Jordan,  and 
Vattel  T.  Rose  in  CLAJ. 

Canadian  literature  is  represented  in  MFS  by  John  H.  Ferres  who  has 
compiled  a  checklist  of  criticism  on  Canadian  fiction  since  1945,  and  by 
John  Moss  who  looks  at  the  search  for  identity  ‘inseparable  from  moral 
consciousness’  in  modem  Canadian  novels.  In  Canadian  Literature  T.  D. 
MacLulich  sees  continuing  tension  between  romantic  and  realistic  traditions 
of  perception  in  Canadian  fiction;  in  the  same  journal  Andrew  Thompson 
Seaman  surveys  the  past  two  decades  of  fiction  in  Atlantic  Canada. 

The  Penguin  Book  of  Welsh  Short  Stories  has  appeared26.  Edited  by 
Alun  Richards,  the  volume  contains  24  modern  short  stories  demonstrating 
Welsh  writers’  involvement  with  social  and  natural  environments.  Many 
literary  traditions  are  represented,  from  didactic  to  satiric  forms. 

Once  again  a  number  of  books  have  not  been  made  available  for  review: 
John  Atkins’s  Sex  in  Literature  (John  Calder),  John  Atkins’s  Six  English 
Social  Novelists  (John  Calder),  John  Bayley’s  The  Uses  of  Division 
(Chatto  &  Windus),  Alan  Friedman’s  Forms  of  Modern  British  Fiction 
(Texas  U.P.),  Ian  Hamilton’s  Little  Magazines  (Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson), 
W.  R.  Irwin’s  The  Game  of  the  Impossible  (U.  of  Illinois  P.) ,  Hugh 
MacDiarmid’s  Contemporary  Scottish  Studies  ( Scottish  Education  Jour¬ 
nal),  Peter  Nicholls’s  Science  Fiction  at  Large  (Gollancz),  Joyce  Carol 
Oates’s  New  Heaven,  New  Earth  (Gollancz),  C.  A.  Patrides’s  Aspects 
of  Time  (Manchester  U.P.),  and  Eugene  Webb’s  The  Dark  Dove  (U.  of 
Washington  P.). 

(b)  A  uthors 

Terrell  F.  Dixon  notes  in  BSUF  that  Lucky  Jim  is  not  simply  about  a 
fatalistic,  ‘lucky’  universe.  Chance  and  choice  are  shown  to  interact. 
Margaret  Atwood’s  novels  reflect  the  techniques  and  concerns  of  her 
poetry,  according  to  Roberta  Rubenstein  in  MFS.  She  analyzes  Surfacing 
to  show  the  mythic  depth  it  attains  from  the  repeated  use  of  motif  and 
interest  in  the  cycle  of  death  and  rebirth.  Surfacing  is  also  treated  in 
Canadian  Literature  where  Rosemary  Sullivan  compares  it  to  James 
Dickey’s  Deliverance .  Atwood  has  the  broader  moral  and  social  vision. 

In  New  Review  Beryl  Bainbridge  is  interviewed  by  Yolanta  May  about 
her  use  of  real-life  experience  in  her  novels  as  well  as  about  more  personal 
issues  such  as  her  family  background  and  her  attitude  to  men. 


26  The  Penguin  Book  of  Welsh  Short  Stones,  ed.  by  Alun  Richards.  Penguin, 
pp.  358.  pb  £0.80. 
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James  Goddard  and  David  Pringle  introduce  their  collection  of  reprint¬ 
ed  essays  on  J.  G.  Ballard27  with  an  acknowledgement  of  Ballard  as  a 
‘contemporary’  novelist  with  a  complex  view  of  human  nature.  They  go 
on  to  interview  Ballard  with  emphasis  on  his  attitude  to  current  science 
fiction.  Brian  W.  Aldiss  provides  an  overview  of  Ballard’s  work  to  1964 
and  a  review  of  Terminal  Beach.  He  too  finds  more  here  than  mere  science 
fiction  for  it  presents  ‘psychic  experience’.  David  Pringle  investigates 
Ballard’s  symbolic  use  of  water,  sand,  concrete,  and  Crystal  imagery. 
Michael  Moorcock  and  Peter  Linnett  both  provide  reviews  of  Concrete 
Island.-,  Ian  Watson  notes  echoes  in  that  novel  of  Pincher  Martin  and 
points  out  its  ‘cool’  irony.  David  Pringle  looks  at  Crash  and  High-Rise, 
finding  the  latter  an  excellent  treatment  of  the  potential  horror  in  every¬ 
day  life.  The  book,  poorly  produced  with  many  typographical  errors, 
concludes  with  a  bibliography  of  Ballard’s  work. 

The  linguistic  experiment  in  Beckett’s  Lessness  is  probed  by  Susan 
Brienza  and  Enoch  Brater  in  ELH.  They  find  that  the  patterns  of  chance 
and  choice  in  stylistic  composition  inform  meaning  and  point  to  the 
tension  between  life  and  death.  In  Criticism  Vincent  J.  Murphy  argues 
that  Beckett’s  art  criticism  illuminates  his  fiction,  especially  Watt. 

Peter  Buitenhuis  writes  in  ClioW  about  Arnold  Bennett’s  association 
with  British  propaganda  operations  and  suggests  that  his  true,  negative 
feelings  about  the  war  emerge  obliquely  in  his  fiction.  Cyril  Povey  in 
The  Old  Wives’  Tale  is  seen  as  a  symbolic  rebel  and  Christ  figure  by  Alice 
C.  Patterson  writing  in  EL  T. 

Chaim  Bermant’s  autobiography28  traces  his  early  life  in  Latvia  and 
his  immigration  to  Glasgow.  There  is  much  in  the  way  of  personable, 
domestic  detail,  and  Bermant  charts  his  burgeoning  career  as  a  novelist 
in  an  engaging  way,  pointing  out  the  stimulus  which  England  provides 
for  his  art. 

David  Hayman  and  Keith  Cohen  interview  Christine  Brooke-Rose  in 
ConL,  centring  on  her  linguistic  interest  and  techniques.  In  the  same 
journal  Leslie  Dock  interviews  Brigid  Brophy  and  asks  her  primarily 
about  her  interest  in  psychoanalysis. 

The  Happening  Worlds  of  John  Brunner 29  is  a  selection  of  essays 
dealing  with  this  science  fiction  writer.  James  Blish  considers  Brunner 
as  leader  of  the  ‘New  Wave’  in  sociological  science  fiction.  Joe  De  Bolt 
provides  an  introduction  to  Brunner  and  his  works.  The  influence  of 
Kipling,  Sterne,  and  Wells  on  Brunner  is  suggested  by  John  R.  Pfeiffer 
who  goes  on  to  isolate  the  major  characteristics  of  Brunner’s  writing. 
Stephen  C.  Holder  turns  his  attention  to  the  short  fiction,  and  Ronald 
Primeau  analyzes  Brunner’s  aesthetic  as  revealed  in  his  poetry.  Brunner’s 
political  concerns  are  the  subject  of  Norman  Rasulis’s  essay  where  it  is 
discovered  that  Brunner  advocates  opposition  to  imperialism.  William 
P.  Browne  finds  that  many  of  the  horrors  Brunner  depicts  stem  from 

21  J.  G.  Ballard,  the  first  twenty  years ,  ed.  by  James  Goddard  and  David  Pringle. 
Hayes,  Middx.:  Bran’s  Head  Books,  pp.  viii  +  99.  hb  £3.75,  pb  £1.40. 

28 Coming  Home ,  by  Chaim  Bermant.  George  Allen  &  Unwin,  pp.  220.  £5.50. 

29  The  Happening  Worlds  of  John  Brunner:  Critical  Explorations  in  Science 
Fiction ,  ed.  by  Joe  De  Bolt.  Port  Washington,  New  York,  London:  Kennikat  P. 
pp.  vi  +  216.  £1 1. 
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poor  government.  Robert  S.  Slocum  also  notes  a  sobering  message  in  the 
fiction  concerning  man’s  abuse  of  science  and  technology.  Edward  L. 
Lamie  and  Joe  De  Bolt  investigate  Brunner’s  presentation  of  the  man- 
computer  relationship.  There  is  a  response  by  Brunner  himself  to  some 
of  the  general  points  raised,  and  Joe  and  Denise  De  Bolt  compile  a  Brunner 
bibliography. 

Shelby  Martin  provides  a  checklist  of  the  works  of  Winifred  Bryher  in 
BNYPL.  Keith  Garebian  argues  in  Canadian  Literature  that  the  novels  of 
John  Buell  are  more  than  thrillers  for  they  present  a  metaphysical  vision 
of  good  and  evil,  of  ‘deception  and  self-knowledge’.  In  PLL  Julie  Carson 
finds  that  changes  in  Alec’s  character  in  A  Clockwork  Orange  are  signal¬ 
led  by  ‘thou/you’  usage.  There  is  a  somewhat  hostile  interview  with 
Burgess  conducted  by  James  B.  Hemesathin  Transatlantic  Review. 

A  representative  selection  of  the  essays  of  Joyce  Cary  has  been  edited 
by  A.  G.  Bishop30.  Chosen  primarily  from  the  1950s,  the  essays  present 
a  Cary  whose  ideas  and  style  have  developed.  A  foreword  by  Dame  Helen 
Gardner  touches  on  the  main  themes  of  his  work,  such  as  the  importance 
of  the  imagination  and  of  free  development  for  the  human  spirit.  The 
essays  themselves  are  divided  into  sections  according  to  subject:  auto¬ 
biographical  essays,  literary  concerns,  social,  historical,  and  geographical 
articles.  Even  the  slight  works  demonstrate  an  enthusiasm  for  life  and 
resiliance  of  spirit,  poignantly  captured  in  a  final  interview  with  Graham 
Fisher  when  Cary  accepted  that  he  was  dying.  J.  Z.  Kronenfeld  writes  in 
ArielE  of  Cary’s  Mister  Johnson  with  its  related  themes  of  political  and 
artistic  freedom;  he  attempts  to  account  for  ‘Cary’s  failure  to  treat  John¬ 
son  in  a  universal  context’. 

DUJ  contains  an  article  by  Leo  A.  Hetzler  on  the  influence  of  George 
MacDonald  on  G.  K.  Chesterton.  In  Expl  Duncan  Williams  and  Jack  R. 
Brown  consider  the  use  of  paradox  in  ‘The  Rolling  English  Road’  poem 
in  The  Flying  Inn.  Ian  Boyd’s  The  Novels  of  G.  K.  Chesterton:  A  Study 
in  Art  and  Propaganda  (Elek,  1975)  was  not  seen  for  review. 

Conan  Doyle’s  The  Exploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard 31  has  been  issued. 
Really  a  series  of  picaresque  stories,  the  book  emphasizes  detail  and  plot 
rather  than  characterization  as  Fitzroy  Maclean  makes  clear  in  his  intro¬ 
duction.  It  is  good  example  of  ‘innocent  escapism’  for  Victorian  youth. 
In  The  Adventures  of  Conan  Doyle 32  Charles  Higham  dwells  on  his 
subject’s  real-life  adventures.  He  claims  that  Conan  Doyle  was  his  own 
model  for  Holmes  and  Watson,  in  temperament  and  detective  skills  as 
well  as  in  such  physical  details  as  dwelling-p laces.  There  is  a  wealth  of 
information -on  Conan  Doyle’s  early  reading,  for  example -and  much 
searching  of  the  stories  for  biographical  influences.  Unfortunately,  the 
book  is  too  ‘atmospheric’  at  times,  striving  for  a  popular  readability  in 
reconstructed  conversations  and  the  like.  There  is  a  select  bibliography 
but  no  notes  and  hence  no  sources  for  many  of  the  quotations  and  observ- 

30  Selected  Essays,  by  Joyce  Cary,  ed.  by  A.  G.  Bishop.  Michael  Joseph,  pp.  xvi  + 

263.  £4.50.  ,  .  J 

31  The  Exploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard ,  by  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  introduced  by 
Fitzroy  Maclean.  John  Murray  and  Jonathan  Cape,  Pan.  pp.  221.  pb  £0.70. 

32  The  Adventures  of  Conan  Doyle,  by  Charles  Higham.  Hamish  Hamilton,  pp. 
368.  £4.95. 
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ations.  These  would  have  been  usefully  documented  as  Higham  uses 
some  unpublished  material.  Charles  Moorman  assesses  the  popularity  of 
Sherlock  Holmes  in  SoQ  and  finds  it  is  due  to  the  comforting  world 
of  assured  success  which  is  depicted  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  reader 
is  himself  allowed  to  be  a  detective  with  respect  to  the  scattered  clues 
concerning  Holmes’s  character. 

There  has  been  much  illuminating  work  done  on  Conrad  this  year. 
The  second  edition  of  Edward  Crankshaw’s  1936  study  of  Joseph  Conrad33 
has  been  published  with  a  new  introduction  by  the  author.  Crankshaw  is 
interested  principally  in  the  ‘how’  of  Conrad’s  presentation  and  effects. 
He  notes  that  Conrad  consistently  portrays  ‘characters  under  extreme 
stress’  and  this  suggests  that  Conrad’s  main  concern  is  for  the  moral 
implications  of  struggle.  But  Crankshaw  emphatically  asserts  that  ‘the 
artist  in  Conrad  triumphs  always  over  the  moralist’.  Many  of  Conrad’s 
difficulties  are  discussed— his  lack  of  dramatic  invention,  his  inability  to 
use  words  alone  to  convey  atmosphere,  his  constant  need  to  qualify  in 
order  to  portray  mind  through  the  senses.  Nevertheless,  Conrad’s  great 
strength  does  lie  in  his  artistry,  not  only  in  the  impressionism  of  his 
prose  but  also  in  ‘a  contrapuntal  structure  in  his  greatest  works’.  The 
book  is  discursive  and  lacks  the  detail,  precision,  and  sheer  volume  of 
information  which  present-day  scholarship  brings  to  bear  on  Conrad,  but 
it  is  a  persuasive  reminder  of  Conrad’s  craftsmanship  and  his  similarity  to 
great  artists  in  other  fields. 

Peter  J.  Glassman’s  Language  and  Being 34  is  at  times  a  disturbing 
mixture  of  psychoanalysis  and  literary  criticism.  The  book  is  devoted  to 
an  exploration  of  the  relationship  between  Conrad’s  traumatic  childhood 
and  early  life  and  his  intentions  and  achievements  in  his  early  novels. 
Glassman  begins  with  a  biographical  examination  of  Conrad’s  life;  it  was 
a  time  filled  with  self- doubts  and  fears  for  the  artist.  As  a  result  he  turned 
to  the  writing  of  fiction  for  a  sense  of  the  stability  and  self-awareness 
lacking  in  his  family  life.  In  this  respect  the  novels  are  really  ‘novel- 
length  autobiographies’.  The  early  fiction  is  then  examined,  often-as  is 
the  case  with  Almayer’s  Folly- for  the  ways  in  which  writing  enabled 
Conrad  to  define  ‘in  what  respect  he  had  become  unique  from  former 
versions  of  himself’.  Glassman  paints  Conrad  as  a  weary  and  suffering 
creature,  convinced  of  his  own  ‘elementary  offensiveness’,  and  it  is  this 
picture  which  seems  rather  overblown.  When  the  critic  turns  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  literary  themes  and  techniques  of  the  novels  themselves 
he  is  on  firmer  ground,  and  his  analysis  of  Marlow’s  journey  from  self¬ 
detestation  to  identity  in  Heart  of  Darkness  is  valuable  indeed.  The  novels 
thus  emerge  as  a  fictive  treatment  of  the  question  of  how  to  be,  enunciated 
so  clearly  in  Lord  Jim.  It  is  with  this  novel  that  Conrad’s  self -reconciliation 
is  complete,  his  sense  of  authority  and  personality  recovered.  Only  then 
is  he  free  to  treat  ‘the  psychology  and  the  society  of  others’ 

Frederick  Karl’s  collection  of  essays  presents  previously  published 


33  Joseph  Conrad:  Some  Aspects  of  the  Art  of  the  Novel ,  by  Edward  Crankshaw 
Second  edition.  Macmillan,  pp.  xvi  +  248.  £7.95. 

34  Language  and  Being:  Joseph  Conrad  and  the  Literature  of  Personality,  by  Peter 
J.  Glassman.  New  York  and  London:  Columbia  U.P.  pp.  xviii  +  286.  $15.60. 
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samples  of  varying  approaches  current  in  Conrad  studies  today35.  Bernard 
Meyer  contributes  a  section  from  his  psychoanalytic  biography  of  Conrad 
comparing  Heart  of  Darkness,  Lord  Jim ,  and  ‘The  Secret  Sharer’  in  which 
a  ‘double’  is  used  to  probe  the  secrets  of  the  unconscious.  Frederick  Karl 
provides  a  useful  introduction  to  the  moral  complexities  of  Heart  of 
Darkness  with  utilizes  the  ‘Kurtz-Marlow  polarity  as  a  definition  of  our 
times’.  Dorothy  van  Ghent’s  admirable  introduction  to  an  edition  of 
Nostromo  is  included;  she  discovers  overtones  of  Balzacian  comedy  in 
the  novel  as  well  as  tragic  elements.  Robert  Wooster  Stallman  sees  The 
Secret  Agent  as  a  study  of  ‘Time  the  Unpredictable’  and  finds  that  all 
theories  are  destroyed  by  Conrad’s  irony.  The  fine  portrayal  of  fear  and 
guilt  in  Under  Western  Eyes  is  the  subject  of  Albert  Guerard’s  essay, 
and  R.  W.  B.  Lewis  considers  ‘the  motion  towards  visibility’  inherent  in 
the  characters  in  Victory.  The  meaning  of  the  novel  is  to  be  found  in  its 
behaviour  as  a  work  of  art  and  in  Lena.  Conrad’s  stature  as  a  ‘political’ 
novelist  is  too  often  neglected,  but  Eloise  Knapp  Hay  attempts  to  rectify 
this  in  her  article.  John  A.  Palmer  reviews  the  current  state  of  Conrad 
criticism  with  its  emphasis  on  tracing  Conrad’s  rise  and  decline  as  a  novel¬ 
ist.  The  selected  bibliography  provided  is  a  useful  tool. 

Another  major  collection  of  essays  has  appeared  under  the  capable 
editorship  of  Norman  Sherry36.  These  are  papers  from  the  1974  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  on  Conrad.  In  Albert  J.  Guerard’s  essay,  Conrad’s 
distinctive  use  of  rhythm  and  irony  is  highlighted  as  the  outstanding 
characteristic  of  his  ‘grave  interior’  voice.  Tony  Tanner  suggests  that 
narration  is  essential,  like  eating— especially  with  ‘Falk’s  unique  wordless 
experience’  which  must  be  ‘translated’  into  meaning  for  the  reader.  Im¬ 
pressionism  and  symbolism  are  investigated  with  reference  to  Heart  of 
Darkness  by  Ian  Watt,  and  Eloise  Knapp  Hay  looks  at  Conrad’s  own 
response  to  impressionism.  Conrad  and  Nietzsche  shared  a  common 
‘radical  attitude  towards  language’,  according  to  Edward  W.  Said.  Zdzislaw 
Najder  also  places  Conrad  in  a  traditional  European  context.  By  compar¬ 
ing  him  to  Rousseau,  Najder  clarifies  Conrad’s  ‘opposition-obsession 
syndrome’.  Edward  Crankshaw  reminds  us  that  Conrad  was  a  Russian 
citizen  as  well  as  a  Pole.  His  experience  of  Russian-Polish  relations  became 
an  apt  symbol  for  the  ‘infinite  variety  of  the  means  whereby  we  may  be 
crushed  or  led  to  our  own  undoing’.  Andrzej  Busza  warns  that  the  elaborate 
structure  of  Under  Western  Eyes  cannot  be  oversimplified  without  damag¬ 
ing  the  political  element  of  the  novel.  Similarly,  Avrom  Fleishman  notes 
the  many  points  of  view  in  that  novel  and  wonders  if  the  work  embodies 
a  sense  of  despair  concerning  the  efficacy  of  the  written  word.  M.  C. 
Bradbrook  finds  both  Conrad  and  Lowry  engaged  in  ‘interior  journeys’. 
Kenneth  W.  Davis,  David  Leon  Higdon,  and  Donald  W.  Rude  discuss 
difficulties  encountered  in  editing  The  Nigger  of  the  ‘Narcissus’  and 
Almayer’s  Folly.  The  relationship  of  Conrad  and  his  literary  agent,  James 
Brand  Pinker,  reveals  many  of  Conrad’s  own  problems  when  writing, 


35  Joseph  Conrad:  A  Collection  of  Criticism,  ed.  by  Frederick  R.  Karl.  Contem¬ 
porary  Studies  in  Literature  Series.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill.  197  5.  pp.  vi  +  152. 
pb  £1.85. 

36  Joseph  Conrad:  A  Commemoration,  ed.  by  Norman  Sherry.  Macmillan,  pp.  xvi 
+  224.  £7.95. 
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according  to  Frederick  R.  Karl.  Thomas  Moser  notes  Conrad’s  influence 
on  The  Good  Soldier,  and  Ivo  Vidan  reassesses  Ford’s  own  interpretation 
of  Conrad.  Barbara  Kocowna  comments  on  Conrad’s  multi-lingual  talents, 
Ugo  Mursia  tells  of  a  search  for  Conrad’s  birthplace,  and  Adam  Gillon 
writes  on  ‘Conrad’s  reception  in  Poland  for  the  last  sixty  years’. 

Norman  Sherry’s  admirable  source  book37  tracing  Conrad’s  knowledge 
of  the  East  has  been  issued  in  a  paperback  edition.  First  published  in 
1966  this  study  attempts  to  evaluate  the  extent  to  which  Conrad’s  real 
experience  pervaded  his  artistic  creations.  There  is  a  painstaking  effort 
to  trace  references  and  sources,  and  Sherry  suggests  many  of  the  ways  in 
which  Conrad  transmuted  the  raw  material  of  personal  ordeal,  hearsay, 
reading,  and  knowledge  into  first-rate  works  of  art.  The  book  says  much 
about  Conrad’s  creative  purpose  and  clearly  supports  the  conclusion 
that  ‘truth  is  fact  for  Conrad’.  There  are  interesting  appendices  including 
an  unpublished  letter  on  Conrad’s  Eastern  experience  and  a  report  on 
the  ‘Jeddah’  Inquiry,  a  source  for  Lord  Jim. 

The  Joseph  Conrad  Society  has  produced  two  short  pamphlets38  with 
useful  biographical  information.  Richard  Curie’s  The  Last  of  Conrad  is 
an  account,  previously  published  in  1924,  of  Conrad’s  last  day,  and  John 
Pomian’s  Under  Polish  Eyes  consists  of  excerpts  from  Joseph  Retinger’s 
reminiscences  about  Conrad’s  Polish  manner  and  his  return  to  Krakow. 

There  are  a  number  of  stimulating  short  articles  on  Conrad.  In  the  first 
issue  of  Conradiana  Lawrence  Thornton  comments  on  the  differing 
responses  of  Conrad  and  Ford  to  impressionism  and  the  resultant  effects 
on  their  literary  art.  Paul  S.  Bruss  charts  Marlow’s  maturation  through 
‘Youth’,  Heart  of  Darkness ,  and  Lord  Jim.  Marlow’s  growth  is  an  effective 
foil  to  Jim’s  lack  of  development.  Vigorous  support  is  given  to  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  much  dramatic  tension  exists  in  Nostromo.  Harry  Marten  sees 
that  drama  depends  on  the  interaction  of  Dr  Monygham  and  Emilia  with 
Nostromo;  it  is  through  these  relationships  that  a  final  moral  judgement 
is  reached.  Hartley  S.  Spatt  directs  attention  to  the  ‘relativistic  time 
scale’  in  the  novel.  The  blend  of  ‘fictional  and  historical  time’  sheds  light 
on  other  aspects  of  Conrad’s  narrative  technique.  Trends  in  Conrad  critic¬ 
ism  are  noted  by  William  T.  Stafford  in  a  survey  of  articles  appearing  in 
MFS.  The  fourth  part  of  Adam  Gillon’s  study  of  Conrad  and  Shakespeare 
notes  thematic  parallels  in  Victory  and  The  Tempest,  Hamlet,  King  Lear, 
and  Macbeth.  Neill  R.  Joy  considers  ‘the  naming  of  Singleton  in  The 
Nigger  of  the  “Narcissus”  ’,  and  Dwight  H.  Purdy  outlines  the  precise  and 
carefully  crafted  chronology  of  Lord  Jim.  There  are  also  book  reviews 
and  the  usual  news  of  meetings  and  exhibits. 

In  the  second  number,  Hans  van  Marie  examines  Conrad’s  own  efforts 
to  attain  various  maritime  certificates.  This  is  one  instance  in  which 
‘Conrad’s  fictional  reality  and  the  reality  of  his  life  do  not  always  fully 
correspond’.  Zohreh  T.  Sullivan  again  directs  attention  to  Conrad  and 
Ford,  comparing  Heart  of  Darkness  and  The  Good  Soldier.  There  are 

Conrad’s  Eastern  World,  by  Norman  Sherry.  C.U.P.  pp.  xii  +  340  +  plates 
pb  £3.95.  H 

The  Last  of  Conrad,  by  Richard  Curie.  Hindhead,  Surrey:  Joseph  Conrad 
Society.  Under  Polish  Eyes,  as  seen  by  Joseph  Retinger,  by  John  Pomian.  Hindhead, 
Surrey:  Joseph  Conrad  Society. 
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technical  and  thematic  similarities  in  both  of  these  fin  de  si'ecle  studies 
of  destruction,  but  Conrad’s  is  the  broader  vision  of  an  age  destroyed 
morally  by  the  pursuit  of  power.  J.  A.  Arnold  provides  a  source  for  the 
young  Russian’s  book  in  Heart  of  Darkness.  Adam  Gillon  argues  that 
‘The  Lagoon’  evidences  the  influence  of  Shakespeare  and  Polish  Roman¬ 
tics.  Language  requires  self-awareness,  yet  selfhood  can  be  a  restrictive 
force.  So  argues  Deidre  David  in  her  study  of  ‘The  Return’  and  ‘Falk’ 
where  we  note  ‘Conrad’s  sense  of  language  as  one  of  the  interfering 
mechanisms  of  a  repressive  culture’.  Joel  R.  Kehler  analyzes  ‘The  Planter 
of  Malata’  as  an  epic  study  of  knowledge  and  its  effects.  W.  R.  Martin 
provides  maps  to  show  the  inconsistencies  inherent  in  the  physical  lay¬ 
out  of  Costaguana  in  Nostro  mo.  Donald  W.  Rude  offers  ‘a  supplemental 
bibliography  of  Conrad  manuscripts  in  American  libraries’,  and  John  E. 
Van  Domelen  illustrates  Conrad’s  suspicion  of  rhetoric.  The  action,  not 
the  word  ‘or  the  unrealized  ideal’,  is  the  main  consideration.  The  usual 
notes  and  book  reviews  follow. 

Eloise  Knapp  Hay  introduces  the  third  issue  with  a  thoughtful  article 
on  Conrad’s  self -revelation  (direct  and  oblique)  in  his  fiction.  ‘Conrad’s 
personal  experience  shifts  into  the  lives  of  other  men’.  John  S.  Lewis 
supplies  two  unknown  photographs  of  Conrad,  and  Mario  Curreli  offers 
four  unpublished  Conrad  letters.  Some  of  Conrad’s  aesthetic  beliefs  are 
clarified  in  his  letter  to  Henri  Gheon  which  Jean-Pi erre  Cap  translates 
and  discusses.  ‘Karain’  is  symbolic  of  the  human  mind  in  Wray  C.  Herbert’s 
essay.  By  contrasting  James  Ngugi’s  A  Grain  of  Wheat  with  Under  Western 
Eyes ,  Ponnuthurai  Sarvan  demonstrates  Conrad’s  influence  on  the  develop¬ 
ing  world.  Under  Western  Eyes  is  also  considered  by  Dwight  H.  Purdy 
who  finds  in  it  the  best  answer  to  man’s  dilemma,  caught  as  he  is  between 
freedom  and  destiny.  By  reconciling  fact  and  fiction  the  novelist  ‘is  both 
creature  and  creator’.  A  possible  source  for  ‘The  Secret  Sharer’  is  identi¬ 
fied  by  Allen  F.  Stein  in  James  Fenimore  Cooper’s  The  Sea  Lions.  Daniel 
E.  Lees  publishes  Conrad’s  sketches  for  The  Secret  Agent:  A  Drama.  Hans 
van  Marie  writes  on  ‘Conrad’s  English  Lodgings,  1880-1896’.  James  Watt 
gives  some  impressions  of  the  clever,  bitter  Mrs  Joseph  Conrad  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  Mrs  Katherine  Clemens.  Roger  Little’s  article  is  on  a 
letter  about  Conrad  by  Saint-John  Perse  written  to  Jean-Aubry,  Conrad’s 
translator  and  biographer.  Lyman  Owen  publishes  A.  Safroni-Middleton’s 
recollections  of  Conrad.  There  are  some  book  reviews  and  Donald  W. 
Rude  and  David  Leon  Higdon  produce  a  continuing  checklist  on  Conrad 
bibliography. 

There  have  been  some  valuable  general  articles  on  Conrad.  In  L&P 
Jeffrey  Berman  takes  a  familiar  psychological  stance  and  investigates  the 
way  in  which  Conrad  turned  his  own  traumas  and  fears  into  art  as  a 
way  of  controlling  and  subduing  tensions.  Thus  his  characters  suffer 
from  guilt,  alienation,  and  a  self-destructive  introspection.  Michael  P. 
Jones  in  CritQ  identifies  Conrad’s  link  with  romanticism  by  comparing 
the  aesthetic  and  critical  attitudes  of  Conrad  and  Wordsworth.  Conrad 
is  pessimistic  and  finds  that  art  offers  only  a  momentary  escape  from 
reality.  The  real  emphasis  is  on  man’s  fall  from  paradise  through  self- 
consciousness.  Lloyd  Fernando  observes  in  PMLA  that  nearly  all  Conrad’s 
characters  are  expatriates  seeking  meaning  in  life’s  patterns  without 
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success.  Conrad’s  female  characters  are  much  of  a  kind,  according  to 
Randy  M.  Brooks  in  BSUF.  All  hide  from  reality  in  their  illusions,  and 
remain  mysterious,  often  sinister,  figures. 

Floyd  Eugene  Eddleman  and  David  Leon  Higdon  write  in  TSLL  on 
the  revisions  in  the  typescript  of  Almayer’s  Folly .  Changes  reveal  Conrad’s 
desire  ‘for  greater  specificity’  and  hence  for  ‘more  sophisticated  effects’. 
William  H.  Hardesty  III  seeks  out  possible  influences  of  The  Idiot  on  The 
Arrow  of  Gold  in  RS.  Both  authors  use  a  femme  fatale  figure  but  to 
different  ends.  Several  essays  on  Heart  of  Darkness  deserve  note.  In  ELT 
James  Ellis  explores  Conrad’s  interest  in  ‘sound  and  resonance’  in  the 
depiction  of  Kurtz.  The  real  point  of  the  work  lies  in  the  difference 
between  the  practical  Marlow  and  the  idealistic  Kurtz.  Idealism  should 
take  practical  account  of  the  ‘heart  of  darkness’.  Stanley  Renner  in  Renas¬ 
cence  likens  Marlow’s  quest  to  the  nineteenth-century  search  for  the 
historical  Christ.  Like  the  ‘re -interpreted’  Christ,  Kurtz  is  seen  as  a  man 
not  a  god,  so  that  the  story  becomes  an  examination  of  human  nature 
rather  than  divinity.  Edward  A.  Geary  suggests  in  SSF  that  Marlow’s 
ambiguous  attitude  to  women  reveals  his  limited  awareness. 

S.  Krishnamoorthy  Aithal  argues  in  ES  that  too  many  critics  see  Jim 
as  a  simple  romantic.  Instead,  Conrad  felt  an  ‘over-ruling  fate’  holds  sway 
in  Lord  Jim.  Jeffrey  Berman  focuses  a  Freudian  light  on  Lord  Jim  in 
AI,  using  the  concept  of  sublimation.  Jim  is  destroyed  by  a  desire  to 
transcend  self  which  demands  a  submersion  of  his  personality  ‘into  his 
unconscious’.  AN&Q  publishes  an  article  by  D.  M.  Halperin  on  the  empha¬ 
sis  in  Lord  Jim  and  the  works  of  St  Augustine  on  ‘the  unaccountable 
act’.  Leo  A.  Lensing  writes  in  ELT  on  Conrad’s  use  of  a  quotation  from 
Goethe  which  illuminates  the  relationship  between  Jim  and  Stein  and 
clarifies  Marlow’s  attitude  to  Jim. 

Peter  L.  Hayes  notes  parallels  between  The  Nigger  of  the  ‘ Narcissus ’ 
and  Death  m  the  Afternoon  in  AN&Q.  E.  C.  Bufkin  explores  the  influence 
of  grand  opera  on  Nostromo  in  NCF.  He  finds  such  a  study  helpful  in 
tempering  criticism  of  the  melodramatic  ending.  The  image  of  history  in 
Nostromo  is  examined  by  Dwight  Hilliard  Purdy  in  Renascence.  Man 
needs  to  find  a  ‘coherent  vision  of  history’  but  no  shape  or  meaning  is 
provided  as  an  easy  solution  in  the  novel.  Natural  cycles  and  cool  geo¬ 
metric  abstractions  offer  some  values.  Arnold  E.  Davidson  finds  in  ArielE 
that  the  ending  of  The  Secret  Agent  puts  Conrad  firmly  in  the  modern 
stream  where  no  clear  solutions  are  reached  and  the  reader  is  forced  To 
return  to  and  again  confront  the  issues  that  give  impetus  to  the  entire 
work’.  In  Expl  Baudelaire’s  influence  on  Conrad  is  shown  by  Jane  Ford 
to  emerge  in  a  recurrent  image  of  the  cracked  bell  in  The  Secret  Agent. 
The  pose  of  ‘skeptical  detachment’  maintained  by  Axel  Heyst  in  Victory 
is  the  key  to  the  novel  for  Douglas  B.  Park  in  NCF.  Victory  is  weakened 
since  ‘Conrad’s  own  final  detachment  in  a  novel  that  reveals  detachment 
as  fruitless  must  be  suspect’.  Peter  G.  Beidler  (NCF)  detects  a  source  for 
‘Amy  Foster’  in  Chaucer’s  Prioress  and  her  Tale.  In  SSF  Paul  S.  Bruss 
decides  that  the  metaphor  of  navigation  is  crucial  for  an  understanding 
of  the  moral  point  of  ‘The  End  of  the  Tether’. 

Robertson  Davies’s  novels  are  the  subject  of  several  articles.  In  Canad¬ 
ian  Literature  Peter  Baltensperger  finds  that  inner  psychological  develop- 
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ment  to  self-realization  is  a  consistent  theme,  and  David  M.  Monaghan 
considers  the  metaphoric  implications  of  the  title,  Fifth  Business,  which 
really  points  to  a  matter  of  secondary  interest  in  the  novel.  Russell  M. 
Brown  and  Donna  A.  Bennett  consider  the  figure  of  the  ‘trickster’  in 
the  Davies’s  canon  in  MFS. 

Mark  Holloway  has  written  the  first  full-length  biography  of  Norman 
Douglas39  in  an  effort  to  reveal  the  man  behind  the  legend.  He  argues 
that  beneath  the  amoral  dandy  dwelt  a  man  devoted  to  love,  independence, 
and  truth,  but  one  is  left  primarily  with  a  vision  of  a  rather  intolerant 
and  self-indulgent  hedonist  by  the  end  of  the  book.  There  is  a  superficial 
analysis  of  Douglas’s  literary  output,  but  more  interesting  are  his  relation¬ 
ships  with  important  literary  figures  such  as  D.  H.  Lawrence,  Compton 
Mackenzie,  Lytton  Strachey,  and  Orioli. 

James  A.  Brigham  in  N&Q  adds  some  previously  uncollected  items  to 
the  Lawrence  Durrell  bibliography. 

Juliet  I.  Okonkwo  argues  in  ArielE  that  Cyprian  Ekwensi  is  the  best 
recorder  of  the  moral  disorder  in  Nigeria’s  transition  period.  In  MFS 
Helen  O.  Borowitz  acknowledges  the  influence  of  Ford  Madox  Ford’s 
Pre-Raphaelite  background  on  his  own  art.  Ford’s  vision  of  society  in 
The  Good  Soldier  and  Parade’s  End  is  discussed  by  Richard  A.  Cassell 
in  ELT  who  finds  it  defined  by  the  individual  rather  than  by  a  class.  The 
function  of  the  telephone  in  Parade’s  End  and  Proust’s  Remembrance  of 
Things  Past  is  the  subject  of  Donald  Haberman’s  essay  in  ConL.  This 
modern  invention  is  really  an  instrument  of  possibility,  mystery,  and 
illusion. 

John  Sayre  Martin’s  E.  M.  Forster 40  is  an  excellent  introduction  for 
it  concentrates  on  the  works  themselves,  rather  than  on  background. 
Professor  Martin  sets  out  his  main  terms  of  reference  in  the  introduction 
and  offers  no  insights  that  are  controversial  or  strained.  Forster  is  seen 
as  an  ‘elusive’  and  ‘exploratory’  writer  trying  to  come  to  terms  with  ‘the 
claims  of  private  and  public  life’.  His  works  are  steeped  in  ‘moral  realism’ 
which  acknowledges  the  inextricable  blend  of  good  and  evil  in  this  life. 
Thus  the  novels  are  not  facile  and  optimistic  but  show  primarily  liberal 
people  attempting  ‘to  assert  their  better  impulses  in  circumstances  often 
designed  to  frustrate  and  pervert  them’.  Mankind  is  redeemed  only  by  love 
and  self-knowledge.  Forster’s  homosexuality  is  seen  to  fit  these  general 
patterns;  all  characters  in  his  fiction  try  to  overcome  various  restraints  to 
find  themselves.  Sensitive  chapters  are  devoted  to  each  of  the  novels  and 
also  to  the  short  stories,  and  Professor  Martin  draws  together  the  main 
themes  discussed  in  the  introduction.  The  chapter  on  Howards  End  is 
particularly  good.  The  weaknesses  of  the  novel  are  clearly  evaluated,  but 
the  symbolic  suggestiveness  of  the  work  is  also  outhned.  Dismissing 
Trilling’s  analysis  as  inadequate,  Professor  Martin  shows  that  the  novel 
points  toward  ‘the  brotherhood  of  man  as  a  goal  to  strive  for’.  The  con¬ 
clusion  relates  Forster’s  work  to  his  literary  and  cultural  milieu  and 


39 Norman  Douglas :  A  Biography,  by  Mark  Holloway.  Seeker  &  Warburg,  pp.  xx 
+  519.  £6.90. 

40  e.  M.  Forster:  The  Endless  Journey,  by  John  Sayre  Martin.  Introductory 
Critical  Studies.  C.U.P.  pp.  viii  +  174.  hb  £6  ,  pb  £2.20. 
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provides  a  final  assessment  of  Forster’s  virtues  and  limitations. 

Alan  Wilde  explores  love,  sex,  and  desire  in  Forster’s  work.  Writing  in 
Novel,  he  argues  that  while  love  and  sex  seem  incompatible  in  the  early 
work,  novels  from  A  Room  with  a  View  to  Maurice  attempt  ‘to  strike  a 
balance.  .  .between  irreconcilables’.  Yet  the  physical  passing  emotion 
gradually  assumes  prominence.  Maurice  represents  a  significant  stage:  ‘the 
final  defense  and  also  the  implicit  defeat  of  consciousness  as  the  redeemer 
of  a  fragmented  world’.  In  SAQ  Roger  Bowen  describes  Forster  as  a 
guardian  of  a  rural  culture  preserved  in  a  countryside  imbued  with  spiritual 
energy.  This  is  especially  obvious  in  his  two  pageant  plays,  in  The  Longest 
Journey ,  and  in  Howards  End.  Frederick  P.  W.  McDowell’s  E.  M.  Forster: 
An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Writings  About  Him  (Northern  Illinois 
U.P.)  was  not  seen,  but  the  same  author  considers  Forster’s  stories  in  VWQ. 
They  show  the  novelist  as  ‘a  keen  social  observer,  as  an  ironic  commentator 
on  manners  and  morals,  as  an  analyst  of  human  motives,  and  as  a  portrayer 
of  character’. 

James  Campbell  interviews  John  Fowles  in  ConL  with  emphasis  on  his 
aesthetic  beliefs  concerning  the  novel.  In  the  same  journal  Dwight  Eddins 
investigates  the  ‘metastructure’  of  Fowles’s  fiction  based  on  the  existential 
struggle  between  ‘Collector  and  Liberator’. 

Catherine  Dupre  has  written  a  sensible  and  straightforward  biography 
of  John  Galsworthy41.  Her  subject  emerges  as  a  very  human  person 
indeed— a  flamboyant  dresser  and  worshipper  of  his  cousin’s  wife,  a  man 
troubled  by  an  introspective  temper  almost  ‘religious’  in  nature  and  by  a 
reticence  even  at  the  height  of  his  social  popularity.  Encouraged  to  write 
by  Ada  Galsworthy,  he  fell  into  a  state  bordering  on  spiritual  bondage  to 
her;  his  literary  talent  gradually  ‘perished  in  the  ever-narrowing  confines 
of  their  marriage’.  Mrs  Dupre  also  charts  with  admirable  tact  Galsworthy’s 
relationship  with  Margaret  Morris,  and  his  failing  creative  power.  There 
are  brief  accounts  of  his  friendship  with  Conrad  and  Ford  Madox  Ford. 
Limited  criticism  and  commentary  on  the  plays  and  novels  attempt  to 
demonstrate  Galsworthy’s  achievements,  but  the  impression  which  remains 
is  that  of  the  tragedy  of  a  largely  unfulfilled  writer. 

The  World  of  the  Forsytes 42  suffers  greatly  by  comparison  with  Mrs. 
Dupre’s  work.  Fisher’s  is  a  simplistic  book  ostensibly  on  the  social  and 
historical  background  to  The  Forsyte  Saga,  but  it  is  clearly  intended  to 
capitalize  on  the  popularity  of  the  television  series  as  the  numerous  stills 
and  the  casual  commentary  suggest.  There  are  many  engravings,  drawings, 
photographs,  and  paintings  to  illustrate  the  text  which  is  itself  based 
loosely  on  ‘themes’  taken  from  Galsworthy’s  Saga.  When  one  considers 
that  three  times  more  text  is  devoted  to  fashion  than  to  the  Victorian 
notion  of  love,  one  gains  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  book. 

ELT  contains  an  article  by  June  M.  Frazer  on  Galsworthy’s  complex 
narrative  technique  in  The  Man  of  Property  which  she  finds  a  very  modern 
work.  Harold  Ray  Stevens  writes  in  the  same  journal  on  a  key  symbol  in 
Fraternity,  a  novel  permeated  with  the  tense  relationship  of  personal 
frustration  and  public  commitment. 


41 John  Galsworthy:  A  Biography,  by  Catherine  Dupre.  Collins,  pp.  315.  £5.95. 
42  The  World  of  the  Forsytes,  by  John  Fisher.  Seeker  &  Warburg,  pp.  224.  £6.50. 
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W.  H.  New  writes  in  MFS  on  the  significance  of  textual  amendments  in 
Dave  Godfrey’s  first  book  of  stories. 

In  ArielE  James  Acheson  usefully  distinguishes  between  Sammy  Mount- 
joy’s  ‘confession  cum  self-justification’  in  Free  Fall  and  Golding’s  view 
that  Sammy  has  abused  free  choice.  J.  Delbaere-Garant  writes  on  the  same 
novel  in  ES,  noting  that  the  key  to  Sammy  lies  in  Golding’s  juxtaposition 
of  subjective  and  linear  time.  Avril  Henry  in  SoRA  comments  on  Pincher 
Martin’s  static  quality  and  his  sterility;  such  weakness  is  the  ‘shaping 
strength’  of  Golding. 

Graham  Greene’s  interest  in  popular  songs  as  a  means  of  lending  ironic 
counterpoint  to  his  novels  is  suggested  by  Bernard  Bergonzi  in  Encounter. 
Andre  Viola  (EA)  explores  the  symbolic  overtones  which  Freetown  has 
in  Greene’s  works.  It  serves  as  a  seedy  frontier  boundary  between  two 
worlds,  one  known,  the  other  mysterious.  Lovat  Dickson’s  Radclyffe  Hall 
at  the  Well  of  Loneliness  (Collins,  1975)  was  not  available  for  review. 

Cecil  Price  calls  attention  to  the  little-known  work  of  Xavier  Herbert  in 
AWR.  Herbert’s  novels  reveal  life’s  complexity  and  truth  in  social  and 
individual  terms.  In  the  1975  issue  of  AWR  Richard  Poole  notes  that  the 
novels  of  Richard  Hughes  treat  the  meaning  of  personal  morality  in  a 
world  where  there  are  no  absolutes  of  good  and  evil.  Recourse  to  relative 
moralities  is  the  answer  for  each  individual.  The  same  author  writes  in 
AWR  (1976,)  about  the  importance  of  Hughes’s  The  Human  Predicament 
as  a  novel  of  characters  and  as  a  humanistic  affirmation.  It  is  both  an 
historical  and  a  creative  statement. 

John  Rowlands  has  written  a  brief  introduction  to  the  Welsh  novelist 
T.  Rowland  Hughes43.  Hughes’s  background  is  discussed,  and  Rowlands 
also  defines  and  describes  Hughes’s  particular  form  of  ‘naturalness’  which 
is  bound  up  with  his  use  of  the  Welsh  language.  The  monograph  touches 
briefly  on  each  novel  in  turn,  noting  the  careful  craftsmanship,  the  simple 
morality,  and  the  weaknesses  in  characters  and  situations.  There  is  also  a 
chapter  on  Hughes’s  poetry. 

Marie  Secor  makes  a  claim  in  ELT  that  Violet  Hunt  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  novelist  in  her  own  right.  Ford’s  ‘self-proclaimed  wife’  is  an 
excellent  example  of  a  woman  trying  to  break  out  of  a  ‘mold  of  exploitive 
idealization’,  and  her  acute  observations  on  ‘social  and  familial  pressures’ 
are  worthy  of  note. 

Huxley’s  1933  Texts  and  Pretexts  has  been  reprinted44.  Wishing  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  good  art  for  modern  man,  Huxley  provides 
excerpts  from  poetry  on  such  varied  themes  as  ‘Man  and  Nature’,  ‘God’, 
and  ‘Strenuous  Life’,  together  with  commentary  on  the  ideas  expressed 
and  the  aesthetic  means  by  which  the  expression  is  achieved.  A  number 
of  important  essays  on  Huxley  have  been  collected  and  reprinted  by 
Robert  E.  Kuehn45  with  a  view  to  demonstrating  the  new  sympathetic 

43  T.  Rowland  Hughes,  by  John  Rowlands.  Cardiff:  U.  of  Wales  P.  1975.  pp.  96. 
pb  £1. 

44  Texts  and  Pretexts:  An  Anthology  with  Commentary,  by  Aldous  Leonard 
Huxley.  Westport,  Conn.:  Greenwood  P.  pp.  x  +  322. 

45 Aldous  Huxley:  A  Collection  of  Critical  Essays,  ed.  by  Robert  E.  Kuehn. 
Twentieth  Century  Views  Series.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall.  1974.  pp.  iv 
+  188.  pb  £1.95. 
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response  to  Huxley’s  work.  In  his  introduction  the  editor  gives  a  brief 
account  of  Huxley’s  original  contribution  to  fiction  and  his  critical  recep¬ 
tion  through  the  years.  Frederick  J.  Hoffman  offers  some  useful  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  relationship  of  a  character’s  ideas  to  his  point  of  view.  The 
later  novels  are  really  essays,  with  emphasis  on  intellectual  concepts. 
Brief  comments  on  various  novels  are  contributed  by  Evelyn  Waugh, 
Angus  Wilson,  Francis  Wyndham,  John  Wain,  and  Peter  Quennell.  Sanford 
E.  Marovitz  writes  on  the  significance  of  Huxley’s  animal  imagery.  Milton 
Birnbaum  considers  Huxley’s  religious  development  in  his  quest  for  values, 
and  Charles  M.  Holmes  analyzes  the  early  poetry.  Jerome  Meckier  sees 
the  first  three  novels  as  a  trilogy.  Peter  Firchow  writes  particularly  well 
on  Point  Counter  Point,  seeing  the  effect  of  the  ‘contrapuntal  technique’ 
on  theme  and  satire.  Peter  Bowering  also  looks  at  method  and  structure, 
this  time  in  Eyeless  in  Gaza.  Joseph  Bentley  attempts  to  account  for  the 
aesthetic  decline  in  the  later  works,  Harold  H.  Watts  sees  similarities 
between  the  fiction  and  the  biographical  writing,  and  Donald  J.  Watt 
analyzes  Island  by  concentrating  on  both  the  principles  informing  the 
ideal  community  and  the  major  symbols  in  the  book.  The  solution  for 
mankind  rests  with  the  individual,  not  with  the  modem  environment 
and  its  illusions.  There  is  a  chronology  of  important  dates  and  a  select 
bibliography. 

Jenni  Calder’s  comparison  of  Huxley’s  and  Orwell’s  anti-utopian 
novels46  is  a  useful  introduction  for  a  student  examining  Brave  New 
World  and  1984.  In  addition  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  social  milieu 
behind  the  books,  there  is  a  sensible  discussion  of  the  main  similarities 
and  differences  of  approach  to  certain  problems,  such  as  ‘uniformity  and 
lack  of  individualism’  and  political  implications.  It  is  also  good  to  see 
some  effort  made  to  discuss  methods  of  presentation,  even  if  this  is 
limited  to  such  basic  concerns  as  characterization.  The  conclusion  is 
scarcely  original;  both  novels  are  ‘written  out  of  the  same  impulse  to 
protect  the  individual  and  to  protect  history’,  but  the  book  is  a  valuable 
starting  place  for  the  new  reader. 

A  monograph  on  Christopher  Isherwood47  has  appeared  in  the  Writers 
and  their  Work  series.  Francis  King  notes  the  autobiographical  nature 
of  Isherwood’s  fiction  and  the  quest  for  self  which  is  a  recurrent  theme. 
King  detects  a  growing  ‘religious  preoccupation’  and  desire  for  ‘spiritual 
enlightenment’  but  is  himself  determined  to  see  the  fiction  principally 
as  Isherwood’s  attempt  to  come  to  terms  with  his  family  and  his  heredity. 
There  is  little  critical  commentary.  Analysis  of  the  novels  is  primarily 
plot  summary,  but  it  is  useful  to  be  reminded  of  the  voice  pervading 
Isherwood’s  work-‘humane,  totally  truthful,  ironic,  benevolent’.  Of 
much  greater  value  to  the  serious  student  of  Isherwood  is  the  TCP 
‘Christopher  Isherwood  Issue’.  Carolyn  G.  Heilbrun  interviews  Isherwood, 
frankly  discussing  his  homosexuality  and  relationships  with  J.  R.  Ackerley 
and  Maria  Huxley.  John  Lehmann  supplies  notes  on  Isherwood’s  activities 

4 6 Huxley  and  Orwell:  Brave  New  World  and  Nineteen  Eighty-Four,  by  Jenni 
C alder.  Studies  in  English  Literature  Series.  Edward  Arnold,  pp.  61.  pb  £1.60. 

Christopher  Isherwood,  by  Francis  King.  Writers  and  their  Work.  Longman 
pp.  29. 
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in  Europe  in  the  1930s.  Edward  Mendelson  writes  on  ‘the  Auden-Isherwood 
collaboration’,  clarifying  the  contribution  of  each.  The  imaginative  fantasy 
world  created  by  Isherwood  and  Edward  Upward  in  various  stories  is  des¬ 
cribed  by  Brian  Finney.  Hugh  Brogan  considers  the  picture  of  Cambridge 
and  Isherwood  in  Lions  and  Shadows,  and  Cohn  Wilson  analyzes  Isher- 
wood’s  use  of  the  narrator  by  comparing  his  technique  to  that  of  Henry 
James.  Carolyn  Heilbrun  provides  another  interview,  this  time  of  Gavin 
Lambert,  Jonathan  H.  Fryer  writes  on  ‘Sexuality  in  Isherwood’,  and 
Stathis  Orphanos  offers  an  Isherwood  checklist  for  1968-197  5. 

The  Welsh  novelist  Gwyn  Jones  is  the  subject  of  Cecil  Price’s  mono¬ 
graph  for  the  Welsh  Arts  Council48.  Basically  a  slender  introduction  for 
the  general  reader,  Price’s  text  draws  attention  to  Jones’s  ability  to  capture 
atmosphere-be  it  that  of  Augustan  London  or  of  Welsh  coalmining  villages 
during  the  General  Strike.  The  novelist’s  eye  for  exact  detail  can  also  be 
seen  in  the  precision  of  his  short  stories.  Some  space  is  devoted  to  Jones’s 
work  on  translating  old  Icelandic  sagas  and  The  Mabinogion. 

The  calibre  of  the  work  on  Joyce  this  year  has  been  high  indeed. 
Perhaps  most  interesting  is  the  appearance  of  the  English  translation  of 
Helene  Cixous’s  The  Exile  of  James  Joyce*9 .  This  is  not  simply  another 
thorough  treatment  of  well-worked  material  but  a  difficult  and  profound 
psychological  study  of  the  interrelationship  of  Joyce’s  life  and  art.  For 
Miss  Cixous,  Joyce’s  art  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  Joyce’s  aesthetic 
interpretation  of  his  own  life  with  its  recurrent  themes,  patterns  and 
obsessions:  ‘Joyce  not  only  feeds  the  work  of  art  on  his  life.  .  .but  also 
fashions  his  life  so  that  its  reality  may  already  be  the  image  of  what  is  to 
be  written  in  its  image.’  Joyce’s  encounters  with  external  restrictive  forces 
(family,  Church  and  society)  are  symbolically  realized  in  his  work  and 
the  pattern  which  emerges  from  the  encounters  in  Joyce’s  life  and  works 
is  ‘a  rhythm  of  out-going  and  return’.  Miss  Cixous  acknowledges  her  debt 
to  Ellmann  and  to  various  commentaries  by  other  Joycean  scholars,  but 
her  work  clearly  strikes  off  in  new  directions.  She  makes  interesting 
observations  on  the  influence  of  Marx  and  Aristotle  on  Joyce’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  his  experience  and  demonstrates  clearly  how  the  facts  of  Joyce’s 
life  shed  light  on  his  works  simply  because  life  and  works  are  organized 
on  the  same  imaginative  principles.  The  real  experience  is  transmuted 
into  the  works,  and  the  fiction  becomes  Joyce’s  own  attempt  to  come  to 
terms  with  self.  Given  this  premise,  then  biography  truly  has  a  part  to 
play  in  Joycean  criticism.  Similarly,  the  works  themselves  can  throw  light 
on  Joyce’s  own  personal  relationships.  Miss  Cixous  detects  many  recurrent 
themes  and  patterns  in  the  novels,  suggestive  of  Joyce’s  repeated  attempts 
to  account  for  and  explain  his  complex  self.  Ulysses  comes  in  for  the  most 
detailed  examination  as  it  most  clearly  demonstrates  Joyce’s  aesthetic 
principles  which  dramatize  his  desire  for  freedom  from  restraint  in  life. 
There  is  also  a  stimulating  appendix  on  Egyptian  myth  and  its  relation  to 
Joyce’s  theories  of  writing. 


4  8  Gwyn  Jones,  by  Cecil  Price.  Cardiff:  U.  of  Wales  P.  pp.  ii  +  72.  pb  £1. 

49  The  Exile  of  James  Joyce,  by  Helene  Cixous,  translated  by  Sally  A.  J.  Purcell. 
John  Calder.  pp.  xvi  +  765.  £15. 
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Stan  Gebler  Davies’s  biography50  ,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  breezy  study, 
complete  with  dialogue,  which  emphasizes  ‘readability’  rather  than  sound 
scholarship.  The  author  attempts  to  enliven  his  work  with  an  off-hand 
cynicism,  but  the  wit  soon  begins  to  fade.  Although  Davies  takes  excep¬ 
tion  to  points  in  Ellmann’s  biography,  it  is  difficult  to  verify  his  facts 
and  claims  as  there  is  little  documentation  of  a  useful  sort.  Inconsequential 
asides  and  statements  replace  concentrated  critical  explication.  This  latter 
Davies  feels  to  be  superfluous  to  Joyce  studies,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  commentary  on  Finnegans  Wake. 

John  Garvin’s  James  Joyce’s  Disunited  Kingdom  and  the  Irish  Dimen¬ 
sion 51  is  a  treatment  of  the  distinctive  Irish  nature  of  many  of  Joyce’s 
sources  and  allusions.  The  book  is  basically  a  two-fold  study  of  Ulysses 
and  Finnegans  Wake  which  seeks  to  note  Joyce’s  fictional  use  of  his  own 
experience  and  of  Irish  history,  topography,  and  legend.  As  is  common 
now  in  Joycean  criticism,  many  characters  are  seen  as  personas  of  Joyce 
himself,  but  Garvin  also  attempts  to  identify  the  other  sources  for  some 
characters  and  to  account  for  such  facts  as  Molly  Bloom’s  connection  with 
Gibraltar.  It  is  helpful  to  find  John  Taylor’s  actual  oration  compared 
with  Joyce’s  version  of  it,  and  the  Irish  origins  of  many  incidents,  themes, 
and  allusions  in  Finnegans  Wake  are  usefully  suggested. 

There  are  two  difficult  but  rewarding  studies  of  Ulysses.  Michael  Seidel 
analyzes  Joyce’s  use  of  ‘epic  geography’  in  the  novel52  and  bases  his 
commentary  on  some  new  insights  into  Joyce’s  own  understanding  of  the 
geographical  movement  of  the  Odyssey.  Seidel  finds  that  Joyce  was 
acquainted  with  Victor  Berard’s  Les  Pheniciens  et  I’Odyssee  with  its 
emphasis  on  Semitic  wanderings,  westward  migration,  and  return.  Joyce 
organizes  Ulysses  to  suit  the  major  structural  areas  which  Berard  identifies 
in  the  Odyssey.  Part  I  of  the  study  isolates  and  discusses  such  aspects  of 
epic  geography  as  migratory  movements,  ‘climate  theory  and  geographical 
locale’,  and  the  use  of  open  and  closed  spaces.  Part  II  is  a  detailed  exam¬ 
ination  (with  appropriate  maps)  of  movements  in  Ulysses  and  in  Homer’s 
poem.  Such  comparison  illuminates  the  essential  comic  element  of  the 
novel  with  its  parody  of  the  epic  and  its  modest  hero.  Only  by  such  a 
study  does  the  significance  of  Joyce’s  alteration  of  Homer  become  clear. 

Marilyn  French  on  the  other  hand  has  written  a  stylistic  critique  of 
Ulysses 53 ,  finding  a  structuring  device  in  stylistic  changes  themselves. 
Miss  French  sees  both  the  Odyssey  and  the  Divine  Comedy  as  sources 
for  the  novel.  Although  Joyce  concentrates  on  the  real  rather  than  on 
supernatural  realms,  there  is  a  gradual  spiralling  movement  which  distances 
the  reader  from  the  action  and  introduces  him  to  a  new  ‘area  of  conscious¬ 
ness’.  The  pattern  of  the  work  resembles  Dante’s  concentric  circles;  the 
reader  is  guided  to  different  levels  of  perception  by  the  narrator  who 


50  James  Joyce:  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist,  by  Stan  Gebler  Davies.  Davis-Poynter/ 
Abacus.  1975.  pp.  287.  pb  £1.95. 

51  James  Joyce’s  Disunited  Kingdom  and  the  Irish  Dimension,  by  John  Garvin. 
New  York:  Barnes  &  Noble;  Dublin:  Gill  and  Macmillan,  pp.  viii  +  254.  £9. 

52 Epic  Geography:  James  Joyce’s  ‘Ulysses’,  by  Michael  Seidel  (with  maps  drawn 
by  Thomas  Crawford).  Guildford,  Surrey:  Princeton  U.P.  pp.  xxiv  +  265.  £10.10. 

53  The  Book  as  World:  James  Joyce’s  ‘Ulysses’,  by  Marilyn  French.  Cambridge, 
Mass,  and  London:  Harvard  U.P.  pp.  x  +  295.  £9.35. 
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dons  different  guises,  ranging  from  ‘objective’  and  ‘ironic’  to  the  ‘indif¬ 
ferent  and  impersonal’.  Changes  in  style  also  characterize  the  different 
levels  of  perception  we  reach.  There  is  a  double  movement  inherent  in 
this  distancing  process:  ‘inward  in  a  consideration  of  what  it  means  to  be 
human’  and  ‘outward  into  transcendence  of  the  human  condition,  a 
transcendence  which  finds  human  actuality  ludicrous’.  The  reader,  gradually 
led  up  and  out  from  the  city  to  the  world  and  thence  to  the  void  of  the 
universe  is  forced  ultimately  to  affirm  reality,  impelled  by  Molly’s  mono¬ 
logue  to  remember  the  ‘beingness’  of  the  earth.  Changes  in  point  of  view, 
in  space  and  in  time  all  have  significance  and,  when  taken  together,  en¬ 
courage  one  to  assent  to  life  and  accept  the  reality  of  this  chaotic  world. 
Ulysses's  greatness  lies  in  the  structure  which  makes  such  affirmation 
and  assent  inevitable. 

Finnegans  Wake  is  also  the  subject  of  two  useful  critiques.  Roland 
McHugh54  concentrates  on  Joyce’s  ‘sigla’,  those  almost  illegible  marks 
in  letters  and  manuscripts  which  represent  different  characters  and  con¬ 
cepts  in  the  Wake.  By  describing  fourteen  sigla  in  turn,  noting  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  each,  its  use  and  connotations,  McHugh  begins  to  make  sense  of 
the  structure  of  Finnegans  Wake  and  also  sheds  light  on  much  of  the 
‘linguistic  condensation’  of  the  novel  which  is  inseparable  from  ‘Joyce’s 
technique  of  personality  condensation’.  Recognizing  the  use  of  the  Egypt¬ 
ian  Book  of  the  Dead  as  a  source  for  the  Wake,  Mark  L.  Troy  identifies 
and  examines55  the  function  of  the  Egyptian  element  in  the  novel  with 
special  attention  to  ‘the  cycle  of  Osiris  and  the  ritual  ceremonies  related 
to  the  cycle’.  Part  I  deals  with  the  birth- death-rebirth  theme  in  the 
Osiris  myth;  discussion  of  mythological  characters  is  accompanied  by 
illustrations  of  Joyce’s  use  of  these  figures.  In  Part  II,  Troy  considers 
‘ceremonial  structures  intended  to  transform  the  dead  into  a  reborn 
Osiris’,  commenting  on  the  ‘creative  use’  and  meanings  Joyce  attached 
to  these  rituals.  The  book  is  really  a  fairly  modest  attempt  to  pinpoint 
parallels  and  illusions,  but  it  also  directs  attention  to  the  crucial  theme 
of  rebirth  and  to  Joyce’s  symbolic  use  and  parody  of  Egyptian  elements. 
There  is  a  helpful  bibliography. 

The  first  number  of  JJQ  opens  with  William  H.  Quillian’s  photographic 
reproductions  and  transcriptions  of  Joyce’s  notes  on  the  rise  of  English 
drama,  probably  used  as  a  preface  to  his  1912  Hamlet  lectures.  Hans 
Walter  Gabler  looks  at  the  Christmas  dinner  scene  in  A  Portrait  of  the 
Artist  as  a  Young  Man  and  finds  it  is  particularly  well-integrated  into  the 
novel,  especially  when  we  compare  it  with  an  earlier  version  in  Stephen 
Hero.  Revisions  suggest  Joyce’s  desire  for  ‘narrative  succinctness  and 
dense  poetic  patterning’.  C.  E.  F.  Trench  assembles  the  known  facts 
about  Dermot  Chenevix  Trench,  the  ‘prototype’  of  Haines  in  Ulysses. 
Michael  Groden  argues  that  it  is  not  enough  for  editors  of  Ulysses  to 
collate  published  editions.  Revisions  from  the  Little  Review  version  or 
unpublished  sources  must  also  be  considered.  Patrick  A.  McCarthy  supplies 


54  The  Sigla  of  ‘Finnegans  Wake’,  by  Roland  McHugh.  Edward  Arnold,  pp.  viii  + 
150.  £7.50. 

55 Mummeries  of  Resurrection:  The  Cycle  of  Osiris  in  ‘Finnegans  Wake’,  by  Mark 
L.  Troy.  Studia  Anglistica  Upsaliensia.  Stockholm:  Uppsala,  pp.  108. 
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some  additions  to  Weldon  Thornton’s  Allusions  in  ‘ Ulysses’ ,  and  Alan  M. 
Cohn  provides  a  ‘Supplemental  JJ  Checklist,  1973’.  The  first  of  a  series 
of  indices  noting  recurrent  elements  as  they  first  appear  in  various  episodes 
of  Ulysses  is  offered  by  William  M.  Schutte  who  deals  here  with  the 
‘Telemachus’  episode.  There  are  also  some  short  notes:  Mary  Power 
comments  on  an  aspect  of  ‘The  Dead’,  and  Karl  Patten,  Kinley  E.  Roby, 
William  D.  Jenkins,  and  Margaret  Honton  write  briefly  on  elements  of 
Ulysses.  There  are  the  usual  reviews. 

The  second  issue  contains  some  particularly  thoughtful  and  valuable 
work.  Richard  J.  Finneran  transcribes  two  unpublished  letters  from  Joyce 
to  James  Stephens  which  show  the  close  friendship  of  the  two  men. 
Archie  K.  Loss  detects  a  development  from  the  sense  of  a  supernatural 
being  in  Exiles ,  through  the  vision  of  such  a  being  in  A  Portrait  to  a  blend 
of  the  two  in  Ulysses.  Joyce  is  moving  ‘away  from  realism  to  a  world 
behind  it  or  beyond  it  or  above  it’.  Carl  Niemeyer  argues  that  the  realism 
in  Ulysses  is  linked  to  a  very  carefully  devised  time-scheme.  R.  B.  Kershner, 
Jr  studies  the  influence  of  the  verse  play  Ulysses  by  Stephen  Phillips  on 
Joyce’s  work.  Sensuality  is  an  important  similarity.  J.  Mitchell  Morse 
considers  Joyce’s  use  of  telling  details,  asides,  and  allusions  to  indicate 
his  feelings  in  Ulysses.  Seriousness  and  humour  combine.  In  an  observant 
essay  Richard  Wall  notes  that  the  pages  indicated  by  the  bookmarks  in 
Bloom’s  books  are  singularly  appropriate  to  Joyce’s  themes.  Richard  M. 
Kain  and  Alan  M.  Cohn  add  to  their  list  of  Joyce  portraits,  and  William 
M.  Schutte’s  index  of  recurrent  elements  is  this  time  devoted  to  the 
‘Nestor’  episode.  Mary  Power  and  Fritz  Senn  provide  short  notes  on  some 
details  in  Ulysses,  and  Jerome  Mandel  comments  on  ‘Araby’  and  Joyce’s 
use  of  mediaeval  romance  structure. 

JJQ’s  third  number  is  a  psychoanalytic  issue.  Mark  Shechner  considers 
the  value  of  psychoanalytic  criticism  for  Joyce  studies,  and  Darcy  O’Brien 
counters  with  a  caution  that  ‘dream’  criticism  may  easily  distort  the  text. 
A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  is  James  Klein’s  subject.  He  demonstrates  what 
Stephen  could  teach  a  man  struggling  to  regain  sanity.  Sheldon  Brivic 
looks  at  Joyce’s  artistic  progress  as  a  creative  response  to  a  developing 
psychic  personality.  ‘Sunny  Jim’  was  Joyce’s  nick-name;  Chester  G. 
Anderson  examines  ‘its  psychological  etiology  and  its  literary-mythological 
relatives’.  Randolph  Splitter  argues  that  the  isolation  of  the  characters 
in  Finnegans  Wake  demonstrates  Joyce’s  own  isolation,  espcially  if  a 
psychoanalytic  reading  is  given  the  novel.  Jean  Kimball  explores  similari¬ 
ties  between  Stephen  Dedalus’s  Hamlet  theories  in  Ulysses  and  those 
expounded  by  Otto  Rank  who  saw  Hamlet  as  ‘incest  drama’.  Mark 
Shechner  supplies  a  checklist  on  the  subject  of  ‘James  Joyce  and  psycho¬ 
analysis’. 

In  the  fourth  issue  Hugh  B.  Staples  investigates  the  opening  passages 
of  ‘Cyclops’  to  demonstrate  how  ‘Joyce  exploits  the  historical  and  politi¬ 
cal  overtones  of  “ordinary”  Dublin  place  names  to  reinforce  his  theme 
and  to  give  the  later  pungent  dramatic  scenes  an  added  resonance’.  The 
mysterious  identity  of  Martha  Clifford  in  Ulysses  is  studied  by  Michael 
H.  Begnal,  and  Wilhelm  Fiiger  looks  at  parallels  to  the  Maynooth  Cate¬ 
chism  in  Joyce’s  works.  The  significance  of  panthers  and  vampires  in 
Ulysses  and  the  meaning  of  their  juxtaposition  for  Bloom  and  Stephen 
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are  considered  by  Michael  Seidel.  Bernard  Benstock  assesses  Hugh  Kenner’s 
theories  of  Ulysses,  and  William  M.  Schutte’s  index  of  recurrent  elements 
in  that  novel  treats  ‘Proteus’.  The  brief  notes  at  the  end  of  the  issue 
touch  on  a  number  of  Joyce’s  works:  Mary  Power  identifies  a  reference 
in  Dubliners ,  James  F.  Carens  isolates  a  particular  parody  in  Ulysses, 
Shari  Benstock  considers  Stephen’s  broken  glasses  in  the  ‘Circe’  episode, 
Victory  Pomeranz  looks  at  a  serious-comic  motif  in  Ulysses,  and  Elaine 
Unkeless  suggests  reasons  for  Joyce’s  use  of  the  name  ‘Hester  Stanhope’. 
Margaret  Heckard  writes  interestingly  on  ‘the  literary  reverberations  of 
a  fake  interview  with  John  Stanislaus  Joyce’,  and  David  Citino  supplies 
a  possible  source  for  that  first  chanted  epiphany  in  A  Portrait. 

Numerous  illuminating  articles  appeared  elsewhere.  Bernard  Benstock 
considers  Joyce’s  attitude  to  contemporary  life  in  RLV,  and  current 
books  on  Joyce  are  reviewed  by  Clement  Semmler  in  the  Meanjin  Quarter¬ 
ly.  Joan  Zlotnick  writes  in  BSUF  on  similarities  between  Dubliners  and 
Winesburg,  Ohio.  In  RS  Susan  J.  Rosowski  argues  convincingly  that 
‘Araby’  is  as  inconclusive  as  A  Portrait.  The  boy  maintains  the  ‘cycle  of 
tension  between  imaginative  flight  and  factual  realities  by  assuming  a  new 
romantic  role’.  The  same  story  is  the  subject  of  an  article  in  Expl  by 
Michael  Skau  and  Donald  L.  Cassidy.  The  critics  point  out  a  possible 
reference  to  St.  Tarsicius  which  adds  a  new  depth  to  the  narrator.  H.  E. 
Nebeker  writing  in  Renascence  examines  narrative  details  of  ‘Clay’  to 
clarify  its  complex  ambiguities  and  demonstrate  why  Joyce  changed  the 
title.  Such  details  point  to  the  tale’s  epiphany— an  awareness  of  Maria’s 
nobility  of  soul  beneath  appearance.  John  Scarry  ( N&Q )  dates  William 
Parkinson’s  ‘prime’  in  ‘The  Dead’.  SSF  prints  a  thoughtful  essay  by  A.  M. 
Leatherwood  on  ‘An  Encounter’.  Joyce’s  sophisticated  narrative  devices 
give  the  story  a  spiritual  significance  many  ignore. 

R.  B.  Kershner,  Jr  studies  ‘time  and  language’  in  Joyce’s  Portrait  of  the 
Artist  in  ELH  and  draws  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  narrative 
voice:  ‘The  real  portrait  is  the  act  of  painting’.  Denis  Donoghue  in  SR 
analyzes  the  process  of  imagination  acting  on  fact  with  special  reference 
to  A  Portrait.  Ulysses  is  also  an  important  subject  for  consideration. 
Peter  Barry  writes  in  ES  on  similarities  between  Ulysses  and  The  Waste¬ 
land.  In  Expl  W.  Potter  Woodberry  analyzes  Bloom’s  crime  as  revealed 
in  Nighttown.  Alan  Spiegel  glances  briefly  at  Ulysses  in  VQR  with  respect 
to  events  that  seem  to  have  no  connection  to  anything  else,  and  Andre 
Topia  analyzes  the  textual  polyphony  of  Ulysses  in  Poetique. 

Poetique  has  a  number  devoted  to  Finnegans  Wake.  Andre  Topia, 
Jean-Michel  Rabate,  Claude  Condou,  Jean-Paul  Martin,  David  Hayman, 
Michael  Beausang,  Daniel  Ferrer,  and  Helene  Cixous  contribute  articles 
on  varying  aspects  of  the  novel  from  fragmentation  and  continuity  to 
Joyce’s  multi-lingual  techniques  and  the  theme  of  rebirth.  Arthur  T. 
Broes  in  ELH  expands  previous  examinations  of  Swift’s  role  in  the  Wake. 
Also  on  that  novel,  John  Scarry  furthers  his  past  identification  of  Shaun 
as  John  MacCormack  and  identifies  previously  unnoticed  songs  in  Neo- 
philologus.  The  Wake  Newslitter  was  not  seen  for  detailed  examination. 
Nor  were  Breon  Mitchell’s  James  Joyce  and  the  German  Novel  (Ohio  U.P.) 
and  Brendan  O’Hehir  and  John  M.  Dillon’s  A  Classical  Lexicon  for  Finne¬ 
gans  Wake  (U.  of  California  P.). 
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Margaret  Laurence’s  use  of  time  is  the  subject  of  Leona  M.  Gom’s  essay 
in  Canadian  Literature ;  a  similar  approach  is  adopted  by  Clara  Thomas 
in  MFS.  She  looks  at  time  and  the  river  in  The  Diviners  and  also  considers 
the  significance  of  the  garden-island  motif  in  Laurence’s  work  as  a  whole. 

Aldington’s  edition  of  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  Selected  Letters 56  has  been 
issued  in  paperback.  Introduced  sensitively  by  Aldous  Huxley,  the  letters 
reveal  Lawrence’s  sensibility  and  diverse  moods.  Moreover,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  aesthetic  theories  is  clearly  charted,  although  one  misses  such 
letters  as  the  1914  one  to  Edward  Garnett.  Some  other  letters  published 
are  those  exchanged  by  the  Lawrences  and  Thomas  and  Adele  Seltzer57, 
Lawrence’s  American  publisher  and  his  wife.  Only  a  few  of  these  letters 
have  been  published  before  and  Gerald  Lacy  has  carefully  edited  the 
manuscripts  from  the  University  of  Texas.  A  few  of  the  letters,  especially 
those  from  Adele  to  Dorothy  Hoskins,  shed  some  new  light  on  Lawrence’s 
intentions  in  his  work,  but  most  of  the  correspondence  gives  insight  into 
the  publication  details  of  Lawrence’s  books  and  their  public  reception. 
Alexandra  Lee  Levin  and  Lawrence  L.  Levin  contribute  a  ‘biographical 
narrative’  which  deals  primarily  with  the  Seltzer  career,  although  it  does 
describe  the  relationship  between  Lawrence  and  his  publisher. 

Harry  Moore’s  monumental  life  of  D.  H.  Lawrence,  first  published  in 
this  revised  form  in  1974,  has  been  issued  in  paperback58.  This  is  a  com¬ 
prehensive,  indeed  definitive,  biography  accompanied  by  some  basic 
commentary  on  the  works.  This  latter  does  not  deal  with  advanced  literary 
analysis,  but  is  informed  by  the  notion  that  Lawrence’s  ‘life  helps  to 
illuminate  his  writings’.  Moore  is  determined  to  provide  a  detailed  defence 
of  Lawrence  whose  work  he  finds  a  thing  of  beauty  and  vitality.  Through¬ 
out  the  biography  Lawrence  appears  as  a  prophet  who  celebrated  ‘the 
whole  man— not  the  man  fragmented  by  industrialism  or  money  quests 
or  mechanized  love’. 

J.  C.  F.  Littlewood’s  study  of  the  early  Lawrence59  is  a  sensible  account 
for  the  new  student  or  general  reader.  Littlewood  begins  with  a  biographi¬ 
cal  chapter  and  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  literary  products  of  the  first 
important  creative  phase  up  to  1914.  The  Prussian  Officer  is  viewed  as  a 
work  of  particular  importance  for  this  period.  In  ‘Odour  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums’,  for  example,  can  be  seen  Lawrence’s  early  intuition  of  ‘the  other¬ 
ness  of  other  life’.  The  White  Peacock  and  The  Trespasser  are  interesting 
primarily  for  what  they  reveal  of  Lawrence’s  self,  his  vision  of  human 
failure  and  his  developing  sense  of  construction.  In  these  works  he  begins 
to  concentrate  on  ‘feelings  and  apprehensions’  previously  obliterated 
from  his  conscious  life.  Sons  and  Lovers  is  discussed  with  attention  to 
Lawrence’s  feelings  towards  his  parents,  and  a  second  chapter  on  that 
work  considers  the  last  part  of  the  novel.  Although  Sons  and  Lovers 


5 6 Selected  Letters,  by  D.  H.  Lawrence,  ed.  by  R.  Aldington.  Penguin,  pp.  183. 
pb  £0.60. 

51  Letters  to  Thomas  and  Adele  Seltzer,  by  D.  H.  Lawrence,  ed.  by  Gerald  M. 
Lacy.  Santa  Barbara:  Black  Sparrow  P.  pp.  xiv  +  285.  hb  £7.50,  pb  £3.50. 

ssThe  Priest  of  Love:  A  Life  of  D.  H.  Lawrence,  by  Harry  Thornton  Moore. 
Revised  edition.  Penguin,  pp.  697.  pb  £2.25. 

59 D.  H.  Lawrence:  I:  1885-1914,  by  J.  C.  F.  Littlewood.  Writers  and  their  Work 
Longman,  pp.  60. 
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represents  an  important  stage  of  artistic  development,  it  still  illustrates 
Lawrence’s  fragmented  perceptions  of  truth  and  a  youthful  lack  of  pro¬ 
fundity.  The  remainder  of  this  study  is  devoted  to  Lawrence’s  relationship 
with  Frieda  and  the  significance  this  had  for  his  art,  as  evidenced  in 
‘Daughters  of  the  Vicar’.  Lawrence  attained  a  new  sense  of  creativity  from 
his  own  struggle  to  forge  a  workable  relationship.  Littlewood  also  touches 
on  Lawrence’s  link  with  past  English  and  European  traditions,  an  area 
that  certainly  merits  detailed  consideration. 

Ronald  Draper’s  study  of  Lawrence60,  now  in  paperback,  is  another 
introductory  work  in  which  the  author  attempts  to  give  a  balanced  critical 
account  of  Lawrence’s  art  while  taking  cognizance  of  the  effect  of  his 
personal  life  on  his  writings.  There  is  the  standard  account  of  Lawrence’s 
private  experiences,  then  an  analysis  of  the  novels,  tales,  and  poems  which 
still  takes  the  life  into  account.  There  is  much  to  be  said  against  a  reading 
of  the  novels  as  ‘pseudo-novels’  or  autobiographies,  but  it  is  useful  to  find 
a  general  account  which  attempts  to  assess  the  uneven  quality  of 
Lawrence’s  work.  The  chapter  on  Lawrence’s  ‘reputation  and  influence’ 
is  also  helpful.  Draper  concludes  with  a  valuable  reminder.  Since  ‘whole¬ 
ness  of  being  is  Lawrence’s  great  theme’,  Lawrence  did  not  himself  aban¬ 
don  intellect  although  he  acknowledged  its  danger. 

Dr  Leavis  offers  a  brief  but  stimulating  study  on  the  relation  of  art, 
thought,  and  language  in  Lawrence’s  work61  .  He  begins  with  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  Lawrence’s  critical  thinking  on  the  relation  of  these  three  elements 
of  human  experience.  For  Lawrence,  thought  must  be  related  to  the  whole 
living  human  being  if  it  is  not  to  become  a  subtle  trap.  In  Lawrence’s 
work,  his  imaginative  act  and  critical  exposition  stem  from  the  same 
source  of  life.  It  is  to  this  centre  of  vital  responsiveness  to  human  life  that 
all  aspects  of  Lawrence  should  be  referred.  By  mastering  language,  the 
gift  needed  for  thought,  Lawrence’s  ‘creativity  is  one  with  thought’  and 
‘the  vitality  of  Lawrence’s  thought  is  one  with  his  extraordinary  power 
of  living-the  gift  of  being  receptively  open  and  unafraid  in  the  multi¬ 
farious  human  world.’  It  is  this  organic  unity  of  language,  thought,  and 
creativity  which  gives  subtlety  and  complexity  to  Lawrence’s  art  as  Dr 
Leavis  illustrates  in  his  examination  of  The  Plumed  Serpent,  Women  in 
Love'  ‘The  Captain’s  Doll’,  and  The  Rainbow.  These  works  evidence 
Lawrence’s  phenomenal  ‘life- courage  ’—his  behef  in  the  need  for  human 
responsibility,  his  faith  in  ‘the  primacy  of  life’,  and  his  confidence  in  its 
basic  indestructibility.  Indeed,  claims  Dr  Leavis,  analyzing  our  present 
spiritual  crisis,  even  if  bored  and  lifeless  automatons  people  ‘the  tech- 
nologico-Benthamite  civilization’  which  is  ours  today,  we  should  be 
inspired  by  Lawrence  ‘to  carry  on  the  creative  effort  with  all  our  intel¬ 
ligence,  courage  and  resource’. 

Two  other  short  works  on  Lawrence  may  be  noted.  Graham  Holderness 
provides  what  is  virtually  a  series  of  character  sketches  in  his  Who’s  Who 


60 D.  H.  Lawrence,  by  Ronald  Draper.  Griffin  Author  Series.  Macmillan,  pp.  194. 
pb  £2.50. 

61  Thought,  Words  and  Creativity:  Art  and  Thought  in  Lawrence,  by  F.  R.  Leavis. 
Chatto  &  Windus.  pp.  1  56.  £4. 
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in  D.  H.  Lawrence 62  .  A  simple  descriptive  style  is  used  to  give  some 
sketchy  indication  both  of  the  psychological  temperament  of  main  charac¬ 
ters  and  of  their  thematic  significance  in  the  novels  and  stories.  Brief 
notes  are  also  supplied  on  ‘animals  and  other  non-human  characters’. 
Filled  with  obvious  dangers  for  the  sixth-form  student  who  might  use 
the  study  as  a  substitute  for  careful  reading,  it  is  unlikely  to  be  of  use  to 
the  serious  scholar.  Michael  Bennett  has  written  a  short  illustrated  booklet 
on  the  Eastwood  area63  .  The  pamphlet  includes  descriptions  of  four  tours 
of  the  region  which  touch  on  places  related  either  to  Lawrence’s  life  or 
to  his  writings.  There  is  also  a  brief  note  on  the  Hopkin  Collection  of 
Lawrence  letters  at  the  Nottinghamshire  County  Library. 

The  Spring  issue  of  DHLR  is  a  ‘Correspondence  and  Conversations’ 
number.  Peter  L.  Irvine  and  Anne  Kiley  edit  the  letters  of  the  Lawrences 
to  Dorothy  Brett,  including  in  their  article  only  material  previously 
unprinted.  There  is  a  valuable  introduction  which  outlines  Lawrence’s 
relationship  to  the  painter  and  clarifies  his  attitude  to  America  as  it  is 
revealed  in  the  letters.  Brett  emerges  as  ‘useful’  to  the  Lawrences  ‘really 
and  symbolically’.  Appendices  cataloguing  the  material  facilitate  further 
research.  Keith  Sagar  recounts  his  investigation  into  the  real  truth  behind 
Lawrence’s  first  meetings  with  Frieda  and  the  subsequent  relationship. 
William  W.  Cobau  reports  on  conversations  with  Mrs  O.  L.  Hopkin,  the 
second  wife  of  Lawrence’s  close  friend  in  Eastwood.  He  hopes  he  sheds 
new  light  on  the  Lawrence-Carpenter  relationship.  Some  interesting 
background  on  Lawrence’s  friendship  and  correspondence  with  Max  Mohr 
is  supplied  by  Frederick  I.  Owen  who  also  provides  summaries  of  the 
letters.  Richard  D.  Beards  contributes  a  checklist  on  Lawrence  criticism 
for  1975,  and  the  number  concludes  with  news,  reviews,  and  notes  on 
Lawrence  research. 

The  Summer  number  opens  with  Donald  R.  Eastman’s  analysis  of  the 
function  of  mythical  allusions  in  Women  in  Love.  Lawrence’s  revised  view 
of  the  nature  of  fate  and  the  meaning  of  experience  is  one  area  which  such 
a  study  illuminates.  Thomas  H.  Miles  argues  that  Lawrence  uses  knowledge 
of  the  Hindu  concept  of  ‘kundalini  energy  to  describe  the  transcendental 
experiences  between  Birkin  and  Ursula’.  Aaron’s  Rod  is  viewed  as  a  work 
which  both  uses  and  broadens  the  tradition  of  the  picaresque  novel  to 
convey  values  and  a  sense  of  the  past,  according  to  William  R.  Barr.  Elgin 
W.  Mellown  looks  at  a  possible  origin  and  some  literary  allusions  in  The 
Captain’s  Doll,  and  Richard  P.  Wheeler  considers  the  psychological  opposi¬ 
tion  of  Maurice  and  Bertie  in  ‘The  Blind  Man’.  Sylvia  Sklar  discovers 
that  Walter  Greenwood  did  not  complete  The  Daughter-in-Law  and  call 
it  My  Son ’s  My  Son,  but  simply  revised  and  adapted  the  former  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  conventional  theatrical  expectations.  Alvin  Sullivan  offers 
several  unpublished  Lawrence  letters  to  Harriet  Monroe,  an  early  version 
of  ‘Eloi,  Eloi’,  and  some  variant  readings  of  other  poems,  all  from  manu¬ 
scripts  in  the  Poetry  archives.  Emily  Potter  Brooks  recalls  a  day  in  1909 

62  Who’s  Who  in  D.  H.  Lawrence ,  by  Graham  Holderness.  Elm  Tree  Books,  pp  viii 
+  136.  £2.95. 

63 A  Visitors  Guide  to  Eastwood  and  the  Countryside  of  D.  H.  Lawrence,  by 
Michael  Bennett.  West  Bridgford,  Notts.:  Nottinghamshire  County  Council.  1975 
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spent  walking  with  Lawrence  in  Derbyshire  and  reprints  an  autograph 
version  of  ‘Cherry  Robbers’.  Keath  Fraser  looks  again  at  the  old  dispute 
between  Norman  Douglas  and  Lawrence  concerning  Maurice  Magnus’s 
suicide  and  calls  attention  to  literary  qualities  in  Lawrence’s  introduction 
to  Magnus’s  Foreign  Legion  memoirs.  News  and  book  reviews  follow. 

The  third  number  contains  a  long  and  detailed  study  by  L.  D.  Clark 
on  Lawrence  and  the  American  Indian.  Lawrence’s  work  shows  his  desire 
to  recover  primitive  man’s  links  between  body  and  soul  as  manifested  in 
Indian  culture.  Mankind  could  only  be  healed  by  a  union  of  white  and 
dark  men  and  by  ‘a  restoration  of  the  native  gods’.  The  fiction  clearly 
demonstrates  the  influence  of  American  experience,  especially  on 
Lawrence’s  presentation  of  the  female  persona  and  female  power.  Law¬ 
rence’s  recreation  of  America  is  largely  subjective;  he  needed  an  ‘environ¬ 
ment  for  projections  of  the  author  himself  in  a  male  or  female  persona’. 
John  Clellon  Holmes  writes  a  poem  about  the  dying  Lawrence.  Donald 
Gutierrez  suggests  that  Etruscan  Places  is  interpretive  as  well  as  descriptive 
and  deserves  consideration  as  one  of  Lawrence’s  last  statements  on  life, 
death,  and  rebirth.  Emile  Delavenay  comments  on  two  articles  in  the 
Spring  issue.  He  offers  some  footnotes  to  Sagar’s  essay  and  takes  excep¬ 
tion  to  W.  W.  Cobau’s  lack  of  documentary  evidence  and  to  his  comments 
on  the  Lawrence-Carpenter  relationship. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  D.  H.  Lawrence  Society  contains  a 
brief  introduction  by  A.  Sharpe  on  the  acceptance  of  Lawrence  by  his 
native  Eastwood.  J.  R.  Ebbatson  looks  at  a  source  for  ‘A  Fragment  of 
Stained  Glass’,  J.  S.  Poynter  comments  on  the  style  and  themes  encapsu¬ 
lated  in '‘Cruelty  and  Love’,  and  Mrs  M.  Needham  remembers  ‘Auntie 
Frieda’  and  ‘Uncle  Bert’  in  Derbyshire  in  1918.  There  are  photographs 
and  maps  of  Eastwood,  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Lawrence  to  Rolf 
Gardiner  recalling  parts  of  Eastwood,  and  the  first  part  of  some  reflections 
on  life  in  Eastwood  by  K.  D.  Poynter. 

Among  general  essays  on  Lawrence  is  Garrett  Stewart’s  long  and  dif¬ 
ficult  essay  in  Novel  on  the  relation  between  Lawrence’s  language  and 
thought.  The  ‘fluid,  elusive’  style  is  linked  to  Lawrence’s  revelation  of  vital 
identity  below  the  superficial  self.  In  YR  Leo  Bersani  identifies  an  interest¬ 
ing  duality  of  movement  and  stillness  in  Lawrence’s  writing  and  relates  it 
to  the  general  polarity  between  matter  and  spirit,  mechanism  and  organic- 
ism,  especially  as  seen  in  Women  in  Love.  Many  of  Lawrence’s  novelistic 
techniques  make  use  of  the  relationship  between  ‘frictional’  repetition 
and  equilibrium  or  peace.  Tamara  Alinei  writes  in  DQR  that  Lawrence’s 
moon  and  flower  images  function  symbolically  in  his  novels  in  a  narrative 
way  by  revealing  character  and  personal  relationships.  George  Watson 
(. Encounter )  evaluates  the  political  myths  which  grew  up  around  Lawrence, 
and  Clifford  Davidson  ( Cimarron  Review)  sees  how  Lawrence’s  literature 
of  love  bridges  the  gap  between  the  new  sexual  permissiveness  and  old 
social  mores.  Eleanor  H.  Green  assesses  the  influence  of  Nietzsche  on 
Lawrence  in  AN&Q  by  examining  the  development  of  Lawrence’s  poem 
‘Dreams’.  In  ContempR  Frederick  Owen  adds  a  brief  note  on  Carl  Seelig, 
the  Swiss  journalist  whom  the  Lawrences  knew.  Linden  Peach  notes  in 
A  WR  the  strong  influence  of  Lawrence  on  Gary  Snyder’s  Earth  House 
Hold. 
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In  SNNTS  Daniel  R.  Schwarz  sees  Sons  and  Lovers  as  an  attempt  by 
Lawrence  to  come  to  terms  with  his  own  experience.  This  is  especially 
obvious  in  the  tense  ‘conflict  between  narrative  incident  and  narrator  com¬ 
mentary’.  The  narrator  fails  to  attain  objectivity  just  as  Paul  fails  to  gain 
maturity.  The  ending  of  The  Rainbow  is  only  appropriate  if  we  study 
‘Ursula’s  development  as  a  liberated  woman’  according  to  Evelyn  Hinz  in 
ConL.  The  vision  inherent  in  that  novel  is  clearer  for  Charles  L.  Ross  in 
RES  when  he  studies  Lawrence’s  revisions  concerning  Will  and  Anna 
Brangwen. 

A  number  of  essays  appear  on  Women  in  Love.  Bruce  Bassoff  writes 
in  RLV  on  rivalry  and  desire  in  the  love  relationships,  using  Rene  Girard’s 
concept  of  ‘metaphysical  desire’  as  a  starting  place.  In  MFS  Joseph  Kestner 
evaluates  the  effectiveness  of  Lawrence’s  ‘sculptural’  method  of  character¬ 
ization.  ‘Excurse’  and  ‘Death  in  Love’  are  especially  important  chapters 
for  Bryan  D.  Reddick  ( ELT )  who  examines  Lawrence’s  use  of  the  struc¬ 
tural  device  of  comparison  to  elucidate  human  relationships.  Pierre  Vitoux 
in  TSLL  also  centres  on  the  ‘Excurse’  chapter,  looking  at  Lawrence’s 
revisions  of  it  to  achieve  greater  thematic  depth  and  energy.  In  Mosaic 
Michael  G.  Yetman  considers  reasons  for  Gudrun’s  failure  ‘in  both  art  and 
personal  relationships’. 

An  awareness  of  the  development  of  Lady  Chatterley ’s  Lover  and  of 
Lawrence’s  own  mind  is  the  purpose  of  Emile  Delavenay’s  examination 
of  the  novel’s  three  versions  in  EA.  WHR  contains  an  article  on  sexual 
ambiguity  in  The  White  Peacock  by  Kristin  Morrison  who  discovers  the 
significance  of  the  image  of  the  white  peacock  by  juxtaposing  it  with 
Wilde’s  Salome  and  Beardsley’s  illustrations.  T.  Ghatak  presents  a  possible 
reading  of  ‘The  Last  Laugh’  in  Parnassus,  and  Jeffrey  Meyers  supplies  a 
distinctly  odd  article  in  TCL  on  ‘Mother  and  Daughter’  as  an  ‘allegory  of 
Katherine  Mansfield’s  seduction  by  the  mysticism  of  Gurdjieff’.  ‘Odour 
of  Chrysanthemums’  is  examined  in  its  different  versions  by  Mara  Kalnins 
in  SSF  who  sees  much  there  that  is  relevant  to  Lawrence’s  creative  develop¬ 
ment,  and  Wayne  D.  McGinnis  suggests  in  RS  that  one  of  Blake’s  proverbs 
from  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell  illuminates  the  tale.  In  ArielE 
Mara  Kalnins  compares  ‘Two  Marriages’  and  ‘Daughters  of  the  Vicar’  as 
two  versions  of  the  same  story  in  yet  another  attempt  to  demonstrate 
the  development  of  Lawrence’s  art  and  consciousness.  Dilip  Chatarji  in 
N&Q  dates  ‘A  Collier’s  Lriday  Night’  by  a  reference  to  Swinburne.  Michael 
Adam’s  D.  H.  Lawrence  and  the  Way  of  the  Dandelion  (Ark  Press,  1975) 
and  Mervyn  Levy’s  The  Paintings  of  D.  H.  Lawrence  (Jupiter  Books)  were 
not  made  available. 

In  DUJ  Louis  Allen  studies  the  various  mythological  personas  of  T.  E. 
Lawrence  created  by  Lrench  critics  and  historians.  Stephen  E.  Tabachnick 
considers  Lawrence’s  own  attachment  to  Moby  Dick  in  RS  and  explores 
similarities  between  Lawrence  and  Ahab.  John  E.  Mack’s  A  Prince  of 
Disorder  (Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson)  was  not  seen. 

Two  articles  on  Stephen  Leacock  appear  in  DR.  J.  Kushner  and  R.  D. 
MacDonald  write  on  the  relationship  between  Leacock’s  economic  theories 
and  his  satire,  and  William  H.  Magee  examines  the  ‘genial  humour’  of  that 
Canadian  author. 

Ellen  Cronan  Rose  in  MR  sees  Lessing’s  The  Four-Gated  City  as  the 
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‘logical  extension’  of  Howards  End  in  its  study  of  the  relationship  between 
individual  values  and  society.  In  PM  LA  Marion  Vlastos  compares  Lessing 
and  R.  D.  Laing  with  respect  to  their  attitudes  to  madness.  The  individual 
must  learn  to  recover  his  unique  self  by  an  inner  journey.  David  McDonald 
has  a  conversation  with  short  story  writer  and  novelist  Norman  Levine  in  QQ. 

Two  books  have  appeared  on  C.  S.  Lewis.  Paul  L.  Holmer64  concen¬ 
trates  on  the  wisdom  and  enlargement  which  is  available  for  the  reader 
from  the  study  of  Lewis’s  work.  His  overview  of  the  writing  emphasizes 
Lewis’s  attractive,  non-sentimental  Christianity  and  his  insistence  on  a 
‘virtue-guarded  personal  life’.  Whether  Lewis  was  writing  fantasy  or 
literary  criticism,  his  main  concern  was  to  bring  new  awareness  through 
an  inner  ‘logic’  of  argument  to  which  every  reader  might  respond.  This 
study  is  especially  valuable  in  illuminating  the  ‘fundamental  ethic,  a  clear 
and  certain  delineation  of  moral  value’  which  informed  Lewis’s  life  and 
writing.  Lewis’s  emphasis  was  not  on  formulating  a  polemic,  but  on 
stimulating  each  individual  to  search  for  his  own  moral  framework.  It  was 
at  this  ‘indirect  communication’  that  Lewis  excelled.  Raymond  P.  Tripp,  Jr 
has  edited  some  essays  for  and  about  C.  S.  Lewis65 .  The  articles  dealing 
with  Lewis  include  Owen  Barfield’s  study  of  Lewis’s  rejection  of  historic- 
ism,  John  C.  Unrue’s  consideration  of  mediaeval  bestial  images  in  the 
Narnia  saga,  and  Joerg  O.  Lichte’s  examination  of  the  reception  of 
Lewis’s  scholarly  works  in  Germany.  The  editor  relates  Lewis’s  style  to 
his  epistemology,  and  William  C.  Johnson,  Jr  considers  ‘Barfieldian 
“images”  in  Lewis’  fiction’  (despite  the  fact  that  Barfield  and  Lewis  are 
intellectually  quite  different).  W.  A.  Myers  assesses  Lewis’s  argument  for 
‘natural  law  ethics’,  Yasuo  Tamaizumi  gives  a  ‘Japanese  impression’  of 
Lewis,  Dean  Loganbill  reads  Till  We  Have  Faces  symbolically,  and  Loren 
C.  Gruber  parallels  Narnian  and  Old  English  maxims. 

R.  T.  Chapman  considers  Wyndham  Lewis  as  a  ‘founder-editor’  of 
three  short- lived  periodicals  in  DU J  (1975). 

Douglas  Day  has  written  a  fascinating  and  sympathetic  biography  of 
Malcolm  Lowry66.  Drawing  on  Lowry’s  unpublished  diaries,  notebooks, 
and  letters,  he  presents  a  picture  of  the  self- destructive  writer  which  is 
‘not  always  flattering’  but  consistently  gripping.  There  is  rather  too 
much  psychoanalysis,  though  Lowry’s  emotionally  damaging  journey  to 
maturity  is  clearly  charted.  Day  ably  discusses  the  autobiographical 
tendencies  in  Lowry’s  early  work,  and  writes  thoughtfully  on  the  inter¬ 
locking  nature  of  the  writings.  There  is  a  particularly  detailed  resume  of 
the  various  drafts  of  Under  the  Volcano,  and  a  good  discussion  of  the 
many  levels  of  that  novel  seen  as  ‘the  greatest  religious  novel  of  this 
century’. 

In  Malcolm  Lowry ’s  Infernal  Paradise 67  Kristofer  Dorosz  argues  for  the 


64  C.  S.  Lewis:  The  Shape  of  his  Faith  and  Thought,  by  Paul  L.  Holmer.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Row;  London:  Sheldon  P.  pp.  xii  +  1 16.  pb  £2.25. 

6 5  Man’s  ‘Natural  Powers':  Essays  for  and  About  C.  S.  Lewis,  ed.  by  Raymond  P. 
Tripp,  Jr.  Church  Stretton,  Salops.:  Society  for  New  Language  Study.  1975.  pp.  vi  + 
63.  £0.95. 

66 Malcolm  Lowry:  A  Biography,  by  Douglas  Day.  O.U.P.  1974.  pp.  xvi  +  483.  £5. 
67  Malcolm  Lowry’s  Infernal  Paradise,  by  Kristofer  Dorosz.  Studia  Anglistica 
Upsaliensia.  Stockholm:  Uppsala,  pp.  166. 
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importance  of  approaching  Under  the  Volcano  as  symbolic  poetry  with  a 
shape  and  significance  clearly  linked  to  the  moral  theme  of  the  novel. 
‘Demonic  inversion’  (‘infernal  paradise’)  is  the  informing  notion  of  the 
mythical  layer  of  the  novel  and  has  its  ‘correlative’  in  the  drunken,  con¬ 
fused  protagonist  whose  career  stands  for  ‘the  fall  of  man’.  Dorosz  studies 
eight  main  themes  in  the  novel  and  finds  them  all  instances  of  ‘man’s 
spiritual  aspirations  brought  down  by  the  powers  of  evil’.  Yet,  despite 
the  Consul’s  responsibility  for  his  own  suffering,  he  remains  a  figure  of 
‘tragic  greatness’.  Andrew  J.  Pottinger  provides  a  slightly  different  approach 
to  the  novel  in  Canadian  Literature  when  he  suggests  that  the  literal  level 
with  its  ironic  dimension  is  just  as  important  as  mythic  concerns.  In  the 
same  journal  SherillD.  Grace  considers  Ultramarine  as  a  novel  of  initiation, 
and  Barry  Wood  reads  ‘Forest  Path  to  Spring’  as  a  comment  on  the  mystic 
cycle  of  life.  Ruth  Perlmutter  writes  on  Lowry’s  filmscript  of  Tender  is 
the  Night  in  A Q,  suggesting  affinities  between  Fitzgerald  and  Lowry. 

Elizabeth  Brewster  surveys  the  work  of  Edward  McCourt  in  Canadian 
Literature,  and  in  Crit  Harriet  Blodgett  argues  that  the  London  novels  of 
Colin  Maclnnes  concentrate  on  the  individual  rather  than  on  sociological 
issues.  Ronald  Sutherland  interviews  Hugh  MacLennan  in  Canadian  Litera¬ 
ture. 

Helen  McNeish’s  edition  of  Katherine  Mansfield’s  letters68  concentrates 
on  the  relationship  between  Katherine  and  John  Middleton  Murry  in  the 
period  1915-1920  when  he  was  forced  to  remain  in  England.  Quotations 
from  the  letters  and  Journal  are  accompanied  by  atmospheric,  somewhat 
romanticized  photographs  of  southern  France.  The  edition  gives  a  good 
sense  of  Katherine’s  day-to-day  life,  her  sensitivity  to  her  environment, 
and  her  tremendous  capacity  for  hope  and  affection.  Sometimes  amusing, 
sometimes  affected,  the  letters  make  poignant  and  exhilarating  reading. 
In  ContempR  Gladys  Mary  Coles  gives  an  account  of  the  letters  from 
Katherine  Mansfield  to  William  Gerhardie.  The  correspondence  reveals 
something  of  both  authors. 

A  paperback  issue  of  W.  S.  Maugham’s  The  Summing  Up 69  has  appear¬ 
ed.  Neither  autobiography  nor  memoirs,  this  is  a  summary  of  Maugham’s 
ideas,  feelings,  opinions,  and  interests.  It  is  primarily  concerned  with 
his  vocation  as  a  writer,  but  also  touches  on  his  travels  and  his  attitudes  to 
pleasure,  folly,  and  vice  as  well  as  his  experiences  at  medical  school  and 
his  war  work.  In  AQ  Rhodri  Jeffreys-Jones  explores  Maugham’s  under¬ 
cover  activities  in  ‘revolutionary  Petrograd’.  Frederic  Raphael’s  Somerset 
Maugham  and  His  World  (Thames  &  Hudson)  was  not  available  for  review. 
CritQ  publishes  a  survey  of  Brian  Moore’s  achievement  by  Kerry  Mc- 
Sweeney.  Several  editions  of  George  Moore’s  works  have  been  seen.  A 
re-issue  of  a  paperback  of  Esther  Waters10  takes  advantage  of  the  tele¬ 
vision  series.  More  significant  is  Richard  Cave’s  edition  of  Hail  and  Fare- 


6 8 Passionate  Pilgrimage:  A  Love  Affair  in  Letters:  Katherine  Mansfield's  Letters 
to  John  Middleton  Murry  from  the  South  of  France  1915-1920,  ed.  by  Helen  Mc- 
Neish.  Michael  Joseph,  pp.  143.  £4.50. 

69  The  Summing  Up,  by  W.  Somerset  Maugham.  Pan.  pp.  203.  pb  £0.70. 

10 Esther  Waters,  by  George  Moore,  with  an  introduction  by  Walter  Allen.  Every¬ 
man/Dent.  pp.  x  +  362.  pb  £1. 
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well11 .  This  is  certainly  the  definitive  edition.  The  well-researched  notes 
illuminate  many  of  Moore’s  obscure  references  and  correct  or  account 
for  his  deviations  from  the  truth.  The  introduction,  too,  is  thoughtful 
and  thorough,  concentrating  on  Moore’s  development  from  a  precious 
aesthete  to  ‘avatar’.  His  gradual  disenchantment  with  the  Irish  Renais¬ 
sance  and  his  increased  pessimism  concerning  Ireland  is  counterbalanced 
by  Moore’s  own  development  as  a  man  and  as  an  artist.  The  flavour  of 
the  Irish  Renaissance  itself  is  ably  suggested,  and  there  is  a  useful  brief 
analysis  of  Hail  and  Farewell  with  its  rich  texture  and  spontaneity.  Moore 
scholars  will  also  be  particularly  interested  in  one  of  the  appendices 
which  reprints  an  early  version  of  Chapter  VI  of  Vale.  In  ELT  Jack  W. 
Weaver  argues  that,  after  examining  AE’s  derogatory  references  to  Moore 
in  the  Irish  Homestead  and  Irish  Statesman,  the  satiric  caricature  in 
Avatars  ‘begins  to  make  sense’.  In  the  same  journal  Michael  M.  Riley 
reminds  us  that  Moore  the  narrator  is  quite  distinct  from  Moore  the 
character  in  Confessions  of  a  Young  Man.  Jean  Noel  reviews  the  current 
state  of  Moore  criticism  in  EA. 

Don  Anderson  explores  the  themes  and  methods  of  Frank  Moorhouse’s 
‘discontinuous  narratives’  in  Southerly.  Alice  Munro’s  short  story  ‘Dance 
of  the  Happy  Shades’  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  her  work,  concludes 
Rae  McCarthy  Macdonald  in  MFS. 

A.  S.  Byatt’s  thorough  introduction  to  Iris  Murdoch72  attempts  to 
relate  Murdoch’s  philosophical  interests  to  her  literary  output.  Murdoch’s 
concept  of  the  ‘Good’,  her  interest  in  the  relation  between  art  and  morality 
and  truth,  and  her  notions  of  the  human  self  and  freedom  are  all  investi¬ 
gated.  Art  is  seen  as  a  means  to  ‘moral  vision’  and  with  this  assertion 
Mrs  Byatt  turns  her  attention  to  Murdoch’s  aesthetic  of  the  novel.  The 
fiction  itself  is  discussed  in  terms  of  recurrent  themes  and  technical  con¬ 
cerns.  Murdoch’s  writing  evidences  the  influence  of  nineteenth-century 
novelists  in  an  increasing  interest  in  individuals  and  their  relationships, 
but  the  mythical  novels  also  demonstrate  a  preoccupation  with  the  patterns 
of  human  behaviour.  Mrs  Byatt  gives  a  useful  account  of  Murdoch’s  curious 
style  with  its  mixture  of  realism  and  fable.  Stephen  Glover’s  interview  with 
Iris  Murdoch  in  New  Review  touches  on  her  admiration  for  Beckett  and 
her  humour  as  well  as  the  intention  behind  her  fiction.  In  ES  Steven  G. 
Kellman  examines  Murdoch’s  use  of  the  ‘reflexive  fiction’  tradition  in 
Under  the  Net. 

Michael  Thorpe  begins  his  sensitive  monograph  on  V.  S.  Naipaul73  with 
some  information  on  his  subject’s  life  and  formative  attitudes.  ‘Rootless¬ 
ness  and  estrangement’  become  predominant  concerns  for  the  novelist 
who,  as  a  detached  alien,  associates  himself  only  with  ‘the  human  con¬ 
dition’.  There  is  a  good  section  on  the  early  books  of  ‘apprenticeship’ 
about  ‘Trinidadian  manners’.  In  the  later  works,  the  tone  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  darker  and  more  profound  with  no  easy  solutions  extended  to 
the  unattached  ‘universal  wanderer’  who  must  cope  with  the  ‘burden’  of 

71  Hail  and  Farewell,  by  George  Moore,  ed.  by  Richard  Cave.  Gerrards  Cross, 
Bucks.:  Colin  Smythe.  pp.  774.  £20. 

72 Iris  Murdoch,  by  A.  S.  Byatt.  Writers  and  their  Work.  Longman,  pp.  42. 

73  V.  S.  Naipaul,  by  Michael  Thorpe.  Writers  and  their  Work.  Longman,  pp.  47. 
pp.  47. 
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freedom.  There  is  a  final  postscript  on  Guerrillas  which  clearly  shows 
Naipaul  to  be  ‘Conrad’s  heir  as  political  novelist’.  Leigh  Winser  considers 
Naipaul’s  painters  and  references  to  them  in  Crit.  Also  in  Crit  Anthony 
Boxill  examines  In  a  Free  State  and  Naipaul’s  paradoxical  vision  of  free¬ 
dom.  Naipaul’s  Guerillas  is  the  subject  of  Kerry  McSweeney’s  study  of 
the  novelist’s  ‘increasingly  exacerbated  sensibilities’  in  CritQ. 

Edna  O’Brien  provides  some  evocative  memories  of  her  Irish  life  in 
SR  and  New  Review.  Benedict  Kiely  edits  the  Keats  and  Chapman  stories 
of  Flann  O’Brien74.  These  tall  tales  with  deflating  puns  were  first  publish¬ 
ed  in  O’Brien’s  Cruiskeen  Lawn  column  in  The  Irish  Times  and  demonstrate 
his  life-long  love  of  words.  Also  included  is  The  Brother,  an  adaptation  of 
O’Brien’s  works  for  the  stage.  The  commentaries  in  this  edition  are  quite 
light-hearted  and  adulatory,  but  it  is  useful  to  have  these  short  pieces 
collected  in  one  volume. 

In  SR  B.  L.  Reid  examines  Frank  O’Connor’s  autobiography  to  show 
he  is  ‘an  inspired  provincial’,  and  James  H.  Matthews  analyzes  O’Connor’s 
short  stories  in  terms  of  the  author’s  own  comments  on  them  in  The 
Lonely  Voice.  The  tales  are  brilliant  examples  of  ‘careful  manner  and 
sensitive  frankness’.  Earl  F.  Briden  thinks  that  most  readers  miss  the  final 
irony  in  ‘Guests  of  the  Nation’  and  shows  in  SSF  that  the  irony  depends 
on  name  symbolism. 

The  Short  Stories  of  Sean  O’Faolain 75  is  an  attempt  to  show  the 
gradual  evolution  of  O’Faolain’s  unique  style.  Joseph  Storey  Rippier  puts 
the  main  emphasis  on  language  and  descriptive  techniques.  Stylistic 
changes  in  the  text  over  a  period  of  time  reveal  O’Faolain’s  attempt  to 
get  closer  to  a  precise  meaning.  Rippier  also  speculates  about  possible 
influences  on  O’Faolain  (Keats  and  Hemingway  among  others)  but  this 
section  of  his  study  seems  rather  tentative.  The  book  is  confusing  and 
rambling  in  its  structure;  sub-divisions  and  chapter  intentions  are  not 
always  clear.  Amidst  the  confusion,  however,  a  number  of  important 
narrative  devices  are  considered  as  well  as  some  of  O’Faolain’s  more 
obvious  limitations,  such  as  his  vagueness  resulting  from  a  metaphor 
which  ‘slowly  becomes  separate  from  the  objects  which  it  should  be 
illustrating’.  IUR  has  devoted  its  Spring  number  to  Sean  O’Faolain.  Maurice 
Harmon  supplies  a  biographical  note,  and  Sean  O’Faolain,  contributing 
a  self-portrait,  finds  a  pattern  in  his  experience— a  struggle  for  freedom. 
Julian  Moynahan  investigates  reasons  for  O’Faolain’s  lack  of  success 
writing  novels,  and  Joseph  Duffy  turns  to  The  Finest  Short  Stories  of  Sean 
O’Faolain  which  imaginatively  captures  the  mystery  in  ordinary  life.  The 
influence  of  O’Faolain’s  writing,  spirit,  and  critical  attitudes  on  aspiring 
Irish  writers  is  the  subject  of  Eilis  Dillon’s  article.  O’Faolain’s  professional¬ 
ism  in  editing  The  Bell  and  in  criticizing  literature  is  described  by  Vivian 
Mercier,  and  Dermot  Foley  and  Hubert  Butler  each  write  on  the  important 
influence  of  The  Bell.  Donal  McCartney  finds  O’Faolain’s  politics  and 
historical  attitudes  reveal  his  ‘O’Connellism’.  Hilary  Jenkins  compares 


74  The  Various  Lives  of  Keats  and  Chapman  and  The  Brother ,  by  Flann  O’Brien, 
ed.  by  Benedict  Kiely.  Hart-Davis,  MacGibbon.  pp.  xvii  +  156.  £5. 

15  The  Short  Stories  of  Sean  O’Faolain:  A  Study  in  Descriptive  Techniques,  by 
Joseph  Storey  Rippier.  Gerrards  Cross:  Colin  Smythe.  pp.  162.  £4.25. 
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O’Faolain’s  autobiography  and  his  study  of  Newman,  F.  S.  L.  Lyons 
studies  O’Faolain’s  craft  as  a  biographer,  and  Robie  Macauley  concludes 
with  praise  of  O’Faolain’s  short  story  techniques.  In  SAQ  Gary  T.  Daven¬ 
port  probes  O’Faolain’s  ‘critical  and  objective’  attitude  towards  the  Irish 
Revolution. 

Some  of  Liam  O’ Flaherty’s  short  stories,  a  few  published  for  the  first 
time,  have  been  selected  by  A.  A.  Kelly76.  The  twenty-one  stories  represent 
O’Flaherty’s  output  from  1923  to  the  1960s  and  include  some  of  his 
nature  tales  and  his  mysterious  stories  filled  with  myth  and  superstition. 
As  the  editor  suggests,  O’ Flaherty  emerges  as  a  ‘racy  storyteller,  lyrical 
poet,  [and]  caustic  social  commentator’.  Dr  Kelly  has  also  written  a 
welcome  introduction  to  O’Flaherty’s  short  stories77.  Part  I  is  a  chrono¬ 
logical  examination  of  the  tales,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  development 
of  O’Flaherty’s  narrative  technique  and  use  of  language.  Certain  main 
themes  such  as  war  and  man’s  place  in  the  community  emerge  and  are 
treated  in  turn.  By  the  end  of  this  phase  of  the  study,  Dr  Kelly  has  identi¬ 
fied  one  of  O  Flaherty’s  main  limitations:  when  he  becomes  too  personally 
involved  in  his  subject,  his  technique  begins  to  break  down.  The  second 
part  of  the  book  analyzes  O’Flaherty’s  inner  attitudes  by  a  study  of  the 
work  as  a  whole  with  special  reference  to  humour,  the  treatment  of  death, 
and  the  relationships  of  characters  to  their  environment.  Dr  Kelly  con¬ 
cludes  that  O’ Flaherty  writes  because  of  ‘a  subconscious  desire.  .  .to  revert 
again  to  the  state  of  internal  harmony  which  would  have  been  his  prior 
to  the  sensation  of  self-conscious  alienation’. 

Nancy  C.  Goodley  in  CLAJ  identifies  the  literal  and  symbolic  subjects 
of  Okolo’s  quest  in  Gabriel  Okara’s  The  Voice. 

Raymond  Williams’s  sympathetic  overview  of  Orwell’s  life,  work,  and 
ideas78  has  been  reissued.  In  Literature  and  History  Chris  Pauling  examines 
Orwell’s  documentation  of  English  working-class  life  in  the  1930s  and 
finds  it  a  starting  place  for  any  examination  of  post-war  English  Marxism. 
Berel  Lang  writes  in  SAQ  on  the  new  journalistic-fiction  genre  which 
Orwell  developed  based  on  his  ‘reverence  for  fact’  and  his  ‘moral  impulse’. 
Roger  Ramsey  looks  at  a  similar  idea  in  ARQ  when  he  notes  Orwell’s 
use  of  ‘fictional  devices’  in  the  autobiographical  Down  and  Out  in  Paris 
and  London.  David  W.  Richards  ( Expl )  writes  on  Orwell’s  choice  of  date 
for  1984  and  finds  a  possible  source  in  London’s  The  Iron  Heel.  Sartre, 
Orwell,  and  Barthes  were  all  concerned  with  a  particular  kind  of  ‘intel¬ 
lectual  cheating’  in  the  use  of  language  according  to  Philip  Thody  in 
The  New  Universities  Quarterly. 

Colin  Gardner  has  selected  and  edited  some  shorter  writings  by  Alan 
Paton79.  Some  of  the  material  is  not  very  accessible  and  some  of  it  is 
published  for  the  first  time.  Short  stories,  poems,  political,  religious,  and 


16  The  Pedlar’s  Revenge  and  Other  Stories,  by  Liam  O’Flaherty,  selected  and 
introduced  by  A.  A.  Kelly.  Dublin:  Wolfhound.  P.  pp.  222.  £3.60. 

77 Liam  O’Flaherty  The  Storyteller ,  by  A.  A.  Kelly.  Macmillan,  pp.  xiv  +  154. 
£7.95. 

78 Orwell,  by  Raymond  Williams.  Fontana  Modern  Masters.  Fontana.  1975.  pp. 
95.  pb  £0.60. 

79  Knocking  on  the  Door:  Shorter  Writings,  by  Alan  Fhton,  selected  and  edited  by 
Colin  Gardner.  London:  Rex  Codings;  Cape  Town:  David  Philip.  1975.  pp.  xiv  +  296. 
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autobiographical  essays  are  arranged  in  chronological  order  to  provide 
ample  evidence  of  Paton’s  steady  development,  not  only  of  an  imaginative 
order  but  also  of  a  social  orientation.  Edward  Callan’s  1974  Oxford 
lecture  on  Paton’s  study  of  Geoffrey  Clayton  is  revised  for  ESA.  The 
biography  reflects  a  common  Paton  theme  for  it  is  ‘an  allegory  of  the 
Christian  way’. 

John  Watney,  a  friend  of  the  Peake  family,  has  written  a  thoughtful 
biography  of  Mervyn  Peake80  based  on  family  letters  and  recollections. 
The  over- all  impression  one  gains  of  Peake  is  that  of  a  modest,  straight¬ 
forward  man  committed  to  his  family  and  to  his  creative  work.  He  began 
life  as  the  son  of  a  medical  missionary  in  China,  but  despite  some  unusual 
experiences  and  a  highly  nervous  sensibility,  there  is  little  in  the  facts  of 
his  life  to  account  for  his  mysterious  imagination  and  prodigious  talent. 
There  are  some  interesting  photographs  and  a  number  of  Peake’s  own 
drawings.  In  Theoria  Alan  Paton  reprints  a  public  lecture  surveying  William 
Plomer’s  literary  achievements.  R.  G.  Geering  writes  in  Southerly  on  Hal 
Porter’s  autobiography,  an  imaginative  creative  artifact  in  its  own  right. 

The  first  volume  of  Anthony  Powell’s  memoirs81  describes  Powell’s 
life  up  to  the  end  of  his  studies  at  Oxford.  Some  interesting  personal 
background  is  revealed,  and  there  is  an  excellent  child’s- eye  view  of 
London  in  the  early  years  of  this  century.  Powell  digresses  to  comment 
on  his  own  work  and  the  extent  to  which  he  modifies  personal  experience 
to  suit  his  fictions.  Portraits  of  various  friends— Henry  Green,  Harold 
Acton,  George  Orwell,  and  Evelyn  Waugh,  for  example-add  much  to  the 
reminiscences.  The  distinctive  Powell  tone,  detached  and  fairly  ironic,  is 
there  and  one  finds  the  expected  alertness  to  human  eccentricities. 

James  Tucker’s  welcome  study  of  Powell’s  novels82  contains  a  brief 
account  of  the  early  pre-war  novels  in  which  Powell’s  developing  techniques 
can  be  seen  as  well  as  his  early  concern  for  ‘tolerance,  humanity,  decency’. 
There  is  a  ‘who’s  who’  for  A  Dance  to  the  Music  of  Time  and  an  over-all 
examination  of  the  roman  fleuve  with  attention  to  narrative  method  as 
well  as  to  obvious  themes.  Powell’s  talent  lies  in  an  ability  to  vary  narra¬ 
tion  as  well  as  a  capacity  to  combine  story-telling  with  commentary  and 
reflection.  Detailed  discussion  of  each  volume  illuminates  its  relation  to 
the  whole  and  points  to  the  overriding  lesson:  ‘keep  calm,  keep  steady, 
keep  individual’.  Alan  Brownjohn  assesses  Powell’s  intentions  and  accom¬ 
plishments  in  A  Dance  in  his  article  in  Encounter,  and  Patrick  Swinden 
in  CritQ  provides  an  overview  of  Powell’s  stylistic  techniques  in  that  work. 
In  VQR  Richard  Jones  finds  that  Powell  lacks  the  broad  moral  vision  of 
Proust,  but  his  work  contains  much  that  accounts  for  his  popularity. 
Thomas  W.  Wilcox  argues  in  ConL  that  Powell’s  technical  methods  point 
to  the  special  kind  of  illusion  he  is  trying  to  create  and  its  relation  to  the 
‘variety  of  human  experience’. 

Two  Powys  novels  have  been  reissued,  Wood  and  Stone,  his  first  publish¬ 
ed  work,  and  Wolf  Solent&^ .  George  Blake  in  MFS  finds  Powys  an  eccentric 

80 Mervyn  Peake ,  by  John  Watney.  Michael  Joseph,  pp.  255.  £6.50. 

81  Infants  of  the  Spring,  by  Anthony  Powell.  Heinemann.  pp.  xii  +  209.  £5. 

82  The  Novels  of  Anthony  Powell,  by  James  Tucker.  Macmillan,  pp.  x  +  197. 
£5.95. 

B3Wood  and  Stone:  A  Romance,  by  John  Cowper  Powys.  Village  Press.  1974. 
pp.  xiv  +  722.  Wolf  Solent,  by  John  Cowper  Powys.  Penguin,  pp.  634.  pb  £1.25. 
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writer  on  the  circumference  looking  to  and  defined  by  the  centre.  In 
ContempR  G.  Wilson  Knight  suggests  similarities  between  The  Complex 
Vision  and  Eliot’s  Four  Quartets.  Useful  books  on  Powys  not  seen  for 
review  include  Belinda  Humfrey’s  Essays  on  John  Cowper  Powys  (U.  of 
Wales  P.)  and  Lloyd  Emerson  Siberell’s  A  Bibliography  of  the  First  Editions 
of  John  Cowper  Powys  (Norwood). 

Douglass  A.  Hughes  interviews  V.  S.  Pritchett  in  SSF  on  his  methods 
and  approaches  to  writing,  especially  short  story  writing.  Harriet  Blodgett 
suggests  in  ArQ  that  Jean  Rhys’s  novels  are  neither  depressing  nor  attempts 
to  defend  the  underdog  despite  the  suffering  of  her  ‘alienated  heroines’. 
Instead  the  fiction  reveals  compassion  for  such  characters.  MR  prints 
Dennis  Porter’s  examination  of  the  relationship  of  Wide  Sargasso  Sea  to 
Jane  Eyre  and  to  Rhys’s  work  as  a  whole. 

In  MFS  John  Ower  considers  the  cultural  and  sociological  issues  reveal¬ 
ed  in  The  Apprenticeship  of  Buddy  Kravitz.  For  Van  Ikin  in  Southerly 
Steele  Rudd  is  a  valuable  writer,  although  frequently  a  failure.  Raymond 
A.  Copland’s  introductory  monograph  on  Frank  Sargeson84  contains  a 
biographical  section  which  emphasizes  Sargeson’s  inheritance— a  puritanical 
sense  of  the  doctrine  of  work.  The  early  stories  are  then  examined  for 
their  significance  on  several  fronts:  for  their  distinctive  use  of  a  narrative 
voice  with  varying  degrees  of  consciousness  concerning  the  moral  point 
of  the  tale,  for  their  symbolism,  and  for  their  portrayal  of  the  New  Zealand 
scene.  It  is  this  latter  quality  that  Copland  finds  so  distinctive  in  Sargeson’s 
fiction  together  with  a  ‘humane’  and  ‘forthright’  tone. 

Richard  Tillinghast  writes  briefly  on  the  work  of  Dorothy  L.  Sayers 
in  New  Republic.  In  MFS  John  A.  Byars  gives  a  symbolic,  Jungian  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Sillitoe’s  long-distance  runner.  Sabine  Nathan  argues  in  ZAA 
that  Saturday  Night  and  Sunday  Morning  is  really  on  the  theme  of  workers 
becoming  aware.  V.  M.  K.  Kelleher  (CR)  finds  a  Christian  outlook  at  the 
heart  of  Muriel  Spark’s  work.  Pauline  Nestor  devotes  an  article  in  the  same 
journal  to  Christina  Stead’s  The  Man  Who  Loved  Children  and  its  sense  of 
hope  rooted  in  ‘awareness  of  and  respect  for  the  natural  world’.  Comic 
techniques  help  Gwyn  Thomas  cope  with  the  ‘pathos  of  the  human 
condition’  according  to  Roger  Stephens  Jones  in  AWR. 

Tolkien  is  the  subject  of  several  studies  this  year.  Randel  Helms85  sets 
himself  the  ambitious  task  of  identifying  the  ‘sort  of  imagination’  that 
Tolkien  possessed.  This  examination  takes  the  form  of  a  study  of  Tolkien’s 
development  of  Middle  Earth,  and  begins  with  a  consideration  of  Tolkien’s 
theory  of  fantasy  as  demonstrated  in  some  of  his  lectures.  Much  of  the 
ground  which  Helms  covers  is  fairly  standard.  Tolkien’s  handling  of  the 
search  theme  is  related  to  the  tradition  of  ‘quest  romance’,  and  there  is 
some  Freudian  analysis  of  The  Hobbit  as  ‘myth  of  maturation’.  The  study 
becomes  more  interesting  with  some  tantalizing  suggestions  on  Tolkien’s 
imaginative  treatment  of  the  mystery  and  fascination  of  evil  in  The  Lord 
of  the  Rings,  on  his  similarity  to  Blake,  and  on  his  development  of  an 
‘anti-Faustian  myth’  of  renunciation.  Tolkien’s  personal  delight  in  fantasy 
and  his  comic  sense  as  deployed  in  The  Adventures  of  Tom  Bombadil  are 


84 Frank  Sargeson,  by  Raymond  A.  Copland.  New  Zealand  Writers  and  their  Work 
Series.  O.U.P.  pp.  47.  pb  £2.75. 

85  Tolkien's  World,  by  Randel  Helms.  St.  Albans:  Panther,  pp.  142.  pb  £0.75. 
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also  treated.  This  is  an  uneven  instance  of  critical  analysis  but,  while 
Helms  may  never  fully  come  to  terms  with  his  first  gargantuan  question, 
his  work  provides  a  useful  starting  place  for  other  scholarly  considerations. 

The  Tolkien  Companion 86  is  an  alphabetical  concordance  to  all  ‘foreign 
names  and  words’  in  The  Hobbit ,  The  Lord  of  the  Rings,  The  Adventures 
of  Tom  Bombadil,  and  The  Road  Goes  Ever  On.  The  work  provides 
translations  of  Elvish  and  Mannish  words  and  suggests  possible  ‘historical 
significances’.  The  histories  of  various  races  can  be  traced  from  the  entries; 
the  origins  of  Morgath  and  the  rise  of  Sauron  are  clearly  indicated,  and 
there  are  maps,  charts,  genealogical  tables,  and  detailed  notes  on  Elvish 
alphabets.  This  is  an  invaluable  source  book  for  the  Tolkien  enthusiast. 
The  papers  prepared  for  Conferences  on  Middle  Earth  have  been  collect¬ 
ed  by  Jared  Lobdell87.  Bonniejean  Christensen  notes  changes  in  Gollum’s 
character  from  the  first  to  second  editions  of  The  Hobbit  due  to  the 
influence  of  The  Lord  of  the  Rings.  Dorothy  Matthews  feels  that  folk 
motifs  in  The  Hobbit  give  insight  into  the  human  psyche,  and  Walter 
Scheps  argues  that  the  morality  of  The  Lord  of  the  Rings  is  that  of  fairy¬ 
tale  worlds  rather  than  of  real  experience.  ‘The  desire  for  power  corrupts’, 
and  this  is  the  principal  theme  of  The  Lord  of  the  Rings  for  Agnes  Perkins 
and  Helen  Hill.  Deborah  C.  Rogers  demonstrates  that  Aragorn  is  the 
symbol  of  man  in  Tolkien’s  stories,  Richard  C.  West  investigates  ‘the 
interlace  structure  of  The  Lord  of  the  Rings',  and  David  M.  Miller  considers 
linear  patterns  and  digressions  which  paradoxically  give  unity  to  The 
Fellowship  of  the  Ring.  Tolkien’s  attitude  to  fascism  emerges  from  Robert 
Plank’s  study  of  ‘The  Scouring  of  the  Shire’  chapter  of  The  Rings.  Charles 
A.  Huttar  examines  Tolkien’s  use  of  certain  common  image  clusters,  and 
U.  Milo  Kaufmann  argues  that  Tolkien’s  search  for  a  power  beyond 
nature  which  can  help  to  overcome  evil  reveals  his  ‘theism  but  also  his 
reservations  about  finitude,  even  about  the  sublime  version  called  paradise’. 
Tolkien  s  own  Guide  to  the  Names  in  the  Lord  of  the  Rings' ,  originally 
compiled  for  translators,  is  edited  by  Christopher  Tolkien. 

Amon  Hen,  the  bulletin  of  the  Tolkien  Society,  contains  news  of 
interest  to  students  of  Tolkien.  There  is  a  list  of  articles  dealing  with 
Tolkien,  Priscilla  Tolkien  remembers  her  father  as  an  artist,  Kevin  Young 
writes  on  the  true  nature  of  Balrog,  and  Jessica  Kemball-Cook  supplies 
one  of  a  series  of  articles  on  ‘the  publishing  history  of  The  Hobbit'. 
Mallorn,  the  magazine  of  the  Tolkien  Society,  contains  more  creative 
fantasy  work,  but  also  has  some  critical  articles:  Kevin  Young  on  a  com¬ 
parison  of  different  editions  of  The  Hobbit,  and  Jessica  Kemball-Cook  on 
‘sex  discrimination  in  Tolkien  and  C.  S.  Lewis’.  G.  R.  Brown  in  ESA  also 
looks  at  ‘The  Scouring  of  the  Shire’  which  he  finds  filled  with  a  ‘bogus’ 
pessimism  based  largely  on  an  over-simplified  appraisal  of  the  impact  of 
science  and  technology. 

Mark  Ralph-Bowman  interviews  William  Trevor  in  Transatlantic  Review 
on  a  variety  of  subjects  germane  to  his  fiction. 


S6The  Tolkien  Companion,  by  J.  E.  A.  Tyler,  ed.  by  S.  A.  Tyler.  Macmillan 
pp.  531.  £5.95. 

87A  Tolkien  Compass,  ed.  by  Jared  Lobdell.  London  and  La  Salle,  Illinois:  Open 
Court  Publishing,  pp.  vi  +  201 .  hb  £7.95,  pb  £3.25. 
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Elizabeth  Steele  provides  an  annotated  bibliography  of  criticism  on 
Hugh  Walpole  in  EL  T. 

Jeffrey  M.  Heath  opens  the  first  number  of  EWN  with  a  survey  of 
current  work  on  Waugh.  Joan  Ryan  adds  a  brief  note  on  the  Waugh- 
Betjeman  correspondence  at  the  University  of  Victoria,  and  two  un¬ 
published  Waugh  letters  are  printed  by  Paul  A.  Doyle.  The  second  issue 
contains  Joseph  F.  Vogel’s  study  of  satire  in  The  Loved  One.  The  satire 
is  unified  on  the  theme  of  truth  and  illusion.  Jeffrey  M.  Heath  compares 
manuscripts,  proofs,  and  the  final  version  of  the  conclusion  of  Helena 
to  suggest  that  Waugh  was  really  expressing  a  blunt  truth  in  a  subtle  way. 
Patrick  Adcock  comments  on  some  Waugh  finds  in  the  juvenile  section  of 
the  library,  and  there  are  brief  reminiscences  of  Waugh  from  Robert 
Speaight.  In  the  third  issue  Robert  Murray  Davis  traces  Waugh  as  a  develop¬ 
ing  artist  in  his  juvenilia.  D.  J.  Dooley  takes  exception  to  Brian  Wicker’s 
view  that  Waugh  is  simply  a  dandy  as  narrator.  Awareness  of  cosmic 
spiritual  values  is  always  present.  John  J.  Stinson  presents  a  brief  article 
enumerating  parallels  between  Waugh  and  Anthony  Burgess,  and  Hans 
Otto  Thieme  offers  ‘a  supplementary  checklist’  of  Waugh  criticism.  John 
J.  Riley  contributes  an  article  to  MFS  on  a  comparison  of  Waugh  and 
Anthony  Powell.  The  essay  tends  towards  biography  and  plot  summary, 
even  though  a  comparison  of  Vile  Bodies  and  Afternoon  Men  is  attempted. 
Also  in  MFS  A.  S.  G.  Edwards  discovers  a  possible  source  for  A  Handful 
of  Dust  in  Peter  Fleming’s  Brazilian  Adventure.  Nicholas  Joost  analyzes 
A  Handful  of  Dust  in  PLL  and  finds  it  an  excellent  display  of  irony  and 
wit,  of  ‘complex  allusiveness  and  violence  within  the  typically  highly 
structured  framework  of  the  novel  of  manners’.  Alain  Blayac  in  BC  supple¬ 
ments  Waugh  bibliographies  with  Waugh’s  own  work  (including  broadcasts) 
from  1929  to  1942.  Gene  D.  Philips’s  Evelyn  Waugh’s  Officers,  Gentlemen 
and  Rogues  (Nelson-Hall)  and  The  Diaries  of  Evelyn  Waugh  (Weidenfeld 
&  Nicolson)  were  not  seen. 

A  new  monograph  on  H.  G.  Wells  has  appeared  in  the  Writers  and  their 
Work  series88.  Much  of  this  study  is  given  over  to  biography  and  plot 
summary  accompanied  by  fairly  elementary  critical  comment,  related  in  a 
casual,  journalistic  style.  However,  there  is  some  effort  to  account  for  the 
popularity  of  the  scientific  romances,  and  Young  also  evaluates  Wells’s 
role  as  an  innovator  in  the  writing  of  realistic  fiction.  Despite  a  decline  in 
Wells’s  talents,  his  best  works  such  as  The  Time  Machine,  Kipps,  The 
History  of  Mr.  Polly,  and  Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through  still  deserve  to  be 
read  as  they  escape  the  pedantic  dogmatism  and  pessimism  of  his  later 
years.  In  The  Wellsian  J.  R.  Hammond  identifies  the  English  source  for  the 
scenery  of  Tono-Bungay,  J.  P.  Vernier  analyzes  the  excellent  treatment  of 
time  in  The  New  Machiavelli  where  two  time-scales  function  as  a  means 
for  social  comment,  and  Patrick  Parrinder  views  the  Wells-Beatrice  Webb 
quarrel  as  a  reflection  of  Wells’s  position  as  an  imaginative  visionary  rather 
than  as  a  political  thinker.  Darko  Suvin  contributes  an  interesting  essay  in 
his  discussion  of  The  Time  Machine  as  a  structural  model  for  science 
fiction.  There  is  also  a  list  of  Wells  criticism  from  1970;  book  reviews 


siH.  G.  Wells,  by  Kenneth  Young.  Writers  and  their  Work.  Longman.  1974. 
pp.  58.  £0.40. 
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complete  the  journal.  SNNTS  contains  Roger  Bowen’s  study  of  Wells’s 
Island  of  Dr.  Moreau  as  an  important  deviation  from  his  usual  scientific 
romances.  Wells’s  use  of  myths  and  recent  scientific  discoveries  like  those 
of  Darwin  enable  him  to  show  man’s  ‘incontrovertible  essence’  as  the  same 
in  past  and  future:  ‘  “The  island  with  no  name”  is  at  once  the  world’s 
beginning  and  the  world’s  end.’  Bernard  Bergonzi’s  H.  G.  Wells:  A  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Critical  Essays  (Prentice-Hall)  was  unavailable,  as  were  Robert 
Philmus  and  David  Y.  Hughes’s  Early  Writings  in  Science  and  Science 
Fiction  by  H.  G.  Wells  (U.  of  California  P.)  and  Albert  Henry  Watkins’s 
Charles  Dickens  and  H.  G.  Wells  (H.  G.  Wells  Society). 

Peter  Beatson’s  The  Eye  in  the  Mandala 89  competently  explores  the 
writings  of  Patrick  White.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  consistent  under¬ 
current  of  mystery  which  transforms  the  works  into  ‘a  realm  of  myth’ 
with  a  distinct  ‘religious  pattern’.  Part  I  discusses  abstract  polarities  such 
as  joy  and  suffering,  love  and  hate,  and  time  and  eternity.  The  antithesis 
everywhere  apparent  is  part  of  God’s  plan  and  actually  reveals  God  Incarn¬ 
ate  in  this  world.  Beatson  detects  a  three-fold  pattern  of  incarnation, 
separation,  and  return  to  God  inherent  in  the  treatment  of  these  themes. 
The  second  part  of  the  study  is  devoted  to  White’s  consideration  of  God 
as  the  centre  of  human  personality.  Disparate  elements  of  the  personality 
must  be  united  ‘within  the  core  of  being’.  Only  then  can  the  personal  ‘I’ 
‘dissolve  and  be  transcended  as  the  hidden  soul  returns  to  the  Hidden 
God’.  The  final  section  of  the  study  considers  the  sensuous  world  and  the 
hidden  principle  secreted  there.  White’s  material  images  and  their  patterns 
reveal  emotional,  moral,  and  spiritual  meanings.  After  his  thorough  analy¬ 
sis,  Beatson  is  able  to  conclude  that  White’s  ‘work  is  an  attempt  to  quicken 
the  spiritual  faculty  in  man’.  William  Walsh  provides  a  skilful  introduction 
to  Voss90 .  The  straightforward  structure  of  the  novel  may  be  misleading 
for  it  disguises  a  subtle  drama  and  use  of  language  which  is  both  ‘poetic 
and  aggressive’.  Much  of  the  discussion  centres  on  the  character  of  Voss 
and  his  relationship  with  Laura.  White  uses  his  explorer  ‘as  a  metaphor  of 
man’  and  suggests  ‘simplicity  and  suffering’  are  required  for  the  restoration 
of  humanity.  The  novel  also  embodies  a  transmutation  of  the  real  world 
into  the  ideal  ‘world  of  dream’.  Walsh  usefully  explores  the  importance 
of  Australia  as  a  ‘character’  and  organizing  agent  in  the  novel,  and  also 
touches  briefly  on  other  critical  attitudes  to  Voss.  Voss  is  the  subject  of 
two  articles:  Monique  Durr-Chamley  considers  the  textual  and  stylistic 
polyphony  of  the  novel  in  EA  and  finds  its  interpretive  landmarks  in 
White’s  other  fictions.  Keith  Garebian  writes  in  MFS  on  the  theme  of 
‘metaphysical  completeness’  in  Voss.  Garden  and  desert  images  are  used 
extensively  as  complementary  symbols  to  underline  the  main  idea. 

There  has  been  a  reissue  of  The  Patriot’s  Progress 91  with  a  new  Preface 
and  Epigraph  by  Williamson,  describing  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  book  came  to  be  written  and  giving  a  suggestion  of  its  reception. 

89  The  Eye  in  the  Mandala:  Patrick  White:  A  Vision  of  Man  and  God,  by  Peter 
Beatson.  Paul  Elek.  pp.  xii  +  172.  £5.95. 

90  Patrick  White:  Voss,  by  William  Walsh.  Studies  in  English  Literature  Series. 
Edward  Arnold,  pp.  53.  hb  £2.95,  pb  £1.60. 

91  The  Patriot's  Progress,  by  Henry  Williamson.  Macdonald  &  Jane’s,  pp.  xviii  + 
198.  £3.50. 
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Richard  Usborne  has  completely  revised  his  1961  book  on  Wodehouse92 
to  allow  for  new  books  published  since  that  time.  As  one  would  expect, 
emphasis  is  on  Wodehouse  as  a  humorist.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  various 
subjects,  themes,  and  characters.  Recurrent  types  are  noted  and  there  is 
much  ‘biographical’  information  on  the  main  figures  in  Wodehouse’s 
tales.  This  rather  unpretentious  book  is  filled  with  information  for  the 
Wodehouse  enthusiast,  though  the  short  selections  of  telling  ‘images’ 
from  the  fiction  do  not  really  add  to  the  critical  evaluation.  There  is  a 
helpful  list  of  books,  plays,  and  films  appended  to  the  volume. 

Elizabeth  Heine  usefully  interprets  Leonard  Woolfs  ‘Three  Jews’  in 
BNYPL,  noting  its  irony  and  ‘cynical  judgment  of  human  values’.  These 
are  qualities  found  in  Woolfs  fiction  generally.  The  most  exciting  works 
on  Virginia  Woolf  have  been  those  devoted  to  previously  unpublished 
material.  Two  volumes  of  letters  have  appeared.  The  Flight  of  the  Mind 
(Hogarth  P.),  dealing  with  the  early  letters  (1889-1912),  was  not  available 
for  detailed  analysis,  but  a  useful  review  of  it  appears  in  L&P.  The  Ques¬ 
tion  of  Things  Happening 93  is  the  second  volume  in  the  series  and  covers 
the  crucial  period  of  1912-1922.  Painstakingly  produced  and  superbly 
informative,  the  book  reveals  Virginia  Woolf  as  a  woman  with  much 
shrewdness  and  humour.  One  detects  a  taste  for  malicious  gossip  amidst 
the  devotion  to  work,  but  this  is  mitigated  by  her  unstinting  generosity 
to  friends.  The  era  which  the  letters  cover  was  a  time  of  upheaval  for  the 
world  as  well  as  for  Virginia  Woolf-the  First  World  War,  two  nervous 
breakdowns,  the  publication  of  three  novels,  and  the  founding  of  the 
Hogarth  Press  all  fall  within  this  period  of  her  life.  Nevertheless,  she  is 
enthusiastic  and  buoyant  in  the  last  letters  of  the  volume,  and  one  can 
point  to  the  quality  of  her  marriage  as  the  sustaining  force  behind  her. 
Most  of  the  letters  are  to  Vanessa  Bell,  but  there  are  other  revealing  notes 
to  Strachey,  Fry,  Grant,  Gerald  Brenan,  and  David  Garnett  as  well  as  to 
Leonard  Woolf  himself.  Few  of  the  letters  deal  with  literary  matters  or 
with  Virginia  Woolfs  psychological  state,  although  some  reveal  her  current 
interests,  such  as  her  new-found  love  of  Proust.  On  the  whole,  the  volume 
is  remarkable  for  what  it  reveals  of  the  human  being.  Here  Virginia  Woolf 
is  relieved  of  her  present-day  status  as  a  cult  feminist  figure  or  as  an 
influential  novelist  and  exists  simply  as  a  woman  in  her  own  right,  efficient 
in  handling  her  domestic  affairs,  thoughtful  about  friends  and  associates, 
filled  with  ‘affection’  for  and  ‘curiosity’  about  life. 

Jeanne  Schulkind  has  examined  Woolf  material  at  the  University  of 
Sussex  Library  and  from  it  has  collected  unpublished  autobiographical 
writings94 .  A  sensitive  introduction  points  out  the  sensibility  and  value 
systems  which  emerge  from  these  writings  and  demonstrates  how  these 
are  reflected  in  Virginia  Woolfs  life  and  published  literary  work.  The  auto- 


92  Wodehouse  at  Work  to  the  End ,  by  Richard  Usborne.  Barrie  &  Jenkins,  pp.  255. 

93  The  Question  of  Things  Happening:  The  Letters  of  Virginia  Woolf,  Volume 
II:  1912-1922,  ed.  by  Nigel  Nicolson  with  Joanne  Trautmann.  Hogarth  P.  pp.  xxvm 

+  627.  £9.50.  ,  .  ...  .„ 

94  Moments  of  Being:  Unpublished  Autobiographical  Writings,  by  Virginia  Woolt, 
ed.  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  Jeanne  Schulkind.  Sussex  U.P.  pp.  207.  £4.80. 
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biographical  works  also  show  the  degree  to  which  real  experience  was 
incorporated  into  the  fiction.  The  selections  include  ‘Reminiscences’  about 
her  early  childhood  and  youth,  a  mature  sketch  written  about  the  same 
period  but  from  a  more  impersonal  perspective,  and  three  papers  on  her 
later  life  and  attitudes  written  for  the  Memoir  Club.  What  is  most  interest¬ 
ing  about  these  reflections,  as  Dr  Schulkind  points  out,  is  not  simply  the 
use  of  fictive  techniques  or  the  impressions  recorded  of  a  late  Victorian 
family  and  the  development  of  the  Bloomsbury  Circle,  but  the  pattern 
which  emerges— that  of  an  individual  attempting  to  understand  the  self 
through  enlightening  ‘moments  of  being’  when  illusions  are  stripped  away 
and  the  seifs  relation  to  its  life  pattern  is  made  clear.  Only  in  this  way 
does  the  ‘individual  consciousness’  become  ‘an  undifferentiated  part  of 
a  great  whole’.  Less  weighty,  perhaps,  but  of  great  interest  is  Lucio  P. 
Ruotolo’s  edition  of  Virginia  Woolfs  Freshwater^5 .  This  comic  farce 
about  Julia  Cameron  was  written  and  revised  for  a  house-party.  Dating  is 
uncertain,  but  Ruotolo  publishes  both  manuscripts  for  the  first  time 
with  useful  details  about  setting,  reception,  and  possible  dates.  Quentin 
Bell’s  admirable  biography  of  Virginia  Woolf,  reviewed  in  1972,  has  been 
published  in  paperback96. 

Alice  van  Buren  Kelley’s  excellent  book  on  ‘fact  and  vision’  in  the 
works  of  Virginia  Woolf97  has  been  some  time  in  appearing  for  review 
here,  but  the  wait  is  well  worthwhile.  This  is  a  first-rate  examination  of 
the  duality  central  to  Woolfs  perception  and  hence  to  her  fiction.  The 
factual  world  is  that  universe  of  ‘solid  objects’  where  identity  is  a  negative 
concept,  where  intellect  imposes  order  inflexibly  or  escapes  to  an  impover¬ 
ished  realm  of  abstractions.  Unity  is  discoverable  only  in  the  visionary 
world  where  ‘physical  objects  are  not  bounded,  but  instead  transcend 
themselves  to  take  on  universal  significance’.  It  is  this  world  of  patterning 
and  order  which  Virginia  Woolf  constantly  seeks,  but  in  some  ways  this 
realm  of  ‘mystical  understanding’  is  open  only  infrequently.  The  madman 
alone  is  capable  of  surviving  there  forever.  Vision,  though,  can  be  sought 
in  other  regions-in  history,  for  example,  which  offers  ‘a  certain  sort  of 
immortality’,  but  the  world  of  vision  cannot  exist  without  the  world  of 
fact  as  a  starting-place.  Experience  does  not  deprive  one  of  innocent 
child-like  vision  but  leads  to  a  higher  visionary  realm.  Many  of  Woolfs 
outstanding  stylistic  characteristics,  such  as  her  use  of  recurrent  character 
types,  parallel  or  reflect  this  movement  from  fact  to  vision.  Dr  Kelley 
examines  the  major  works  to  demonstrate  that  the  duality  of  fact  and 
vision  is  always  present,  although  approached  with  varying  emphases. 
There  is  welcome  criticism  on  the  early  novels.  The  middle  years  saw 
novels  that  more  clearly  refined  and  defined  visionary  and  factual  worlds, 
with  less  emphasis  on  individual  characters.  The  final  novels  present  a 
distinguished  vision  of  continuity  that  ‘can  offer  solace  to  a  world  threat¬ 
ened  by  chaos  and  disaster’.  Even  the  appendix  of  this  study  (on  the 

9 5 Freshwater:  A  Comedy ,  by  Virginia  Woolf,  ed.  by  Lucio  P.  Ruotolo  Hogarth  P 
pp.  xii  +  76.  £3. 

96  Virginia  Woolf:  A  Biography,  by  Quentin  Bell.  St.  Albans:  Triad/Paladin. 
Vol^7me  °ne:  PP'  xh  +  228-  pb  £1 ;  Volume  Two:  pp.  xii  +  300.  pb  £1.25. 

The  Novels  of  Virginia  Woolf  Fact  and  Vision,  by  Alice  van  Buren  Kelley 
Chicago  and  London:  U.  of  Chicago  P.  1973.  pp.  viii  +  279.  hb  £8.05,  pb  £3.40. 
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‘earlier  criticism  of  Virginia  Woolf)  is  valuable  and  there  is  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  bibliography. 

Virginia  Woolfs  search  for  balance  uniting  duality  is  also  the  subject  of 
Jane  Novak’s  book98.  Dr  Novak  argues  that  balance  is  the  key  image  in 
Woolfs  work  and  can  be  seen  as  the  main  aim  of  her  art.  The  first  section 
of  the  work  is  an  analysis  of  Virginia  Woolfs  theories  of  fiction  in  hex- 
criticism  and  in  her  techniques  as  a  critic  and  novelist.  Here  Dr  Novak 
detects  a  special  interest  in  the  balancing  of  form  and  idea,  and  relates 
the  theories  to  the  influence  of  Roger  Fry’s  aesthetic  vision.  Even  didac¬ 
ticism  and  exaggerations  have  their  uses  as  patterning  agents.  From  the 
criticism  it  is  clear  that  Woolf  ‘sought  an  architectonic  design  that  would 
master  the  profusion  of  experience  and  yet  avoid  the  rigidity  of  perfect 
pattern’.  The  second  part  of  this  book  is  the  less  original.  Dr  Novak 
provides  succinct  analyses  of  the  first  five  novels  in  view  of  the  criticial 
theories  and  her  subject’s  desire  to  find  ‘balance  between  the  inner  and 
outer’  by  a  depiction  of  mental  life.  In  Mrs  Dalloway  and  To  the  Light¬ 
house  the  balance  between  opposites  is  kept  at  its  finest  tension.  This 
constant  struggle  for  order  comprises  ‘the  inner  life  as  she  knew  if. 

The  final  book-length  study  of  Virginia  Woolf  to  appear  is  a  collection 
of  essays99,  most  published  elsewhere  in  various  forms.  Louie  Mayer,  the 
Woolfs’  cook,  supplies  memoirs  of  life  at  Monks  House.  Virginia  Woolfs 
own  essay,  ‘Modern  Fiction’,  is  included  as  is  her  introduction  to  Mrs. 
Dalloway.  Thomas  S.  W.  Lewis  fruitfully  examines  the  neglected  ‘An 
Unwritten  Novel’,  discovering  the  important  theme  of  time  there  as  well 
as  an  indirect  discussion  of  Woolfs  problems  as  a  novelist.  Winifred 
Holtby  writes  on  the  ‘cinematograph  style’  of  Jacob’s  Room,  and  Lucio 
P.  Ruotolo  contributes  a  useful  discussion  of  Mrs.  Dalloway  as  a  strikingly 
modern  attempt  to  move  beyond  ‘the  realm  of  manners’.  Julia  Carlson 
explores  the  meaning  and  function  of  ‘the  solitary  traveller’  passage  from 
the  same  novel.  There  are  two  essays  on  To  the  Lighthouse.  Ruby  Cohn 
considers  the  theme  of  art  in  the  novel,  and  Carolyn  Heilbrun  looks  at 
male,  female,  and  androgynous  impulses.  There  is  an  excerpt  from  Nigel 
Nicolson’s  Portrait  of  a  Marriage,  and  Orlando  is  viewed  as  a  ‘symbolic 
story’  of  Virginia  Woolf  and  Vita  Sackville-West  by  Joanne  Trautmann. 
J.  W.  Graham  argues  that  all-important  point  of  view  in  The  Waves  directs 
attention  to  a  complex,  paradoxical  dual  vision.  James  Hafley  makes  a 
case  for  The  Years  as  the  best  Woolf  novel,  and  Werner  J.  Deiman  writes 
on  the  significance  of  Virginia  Woolfs  ‘historical  consciousness’  as  a  means 
to  redemption. 

The  VWQ  double  issue  available  for  review  contains  much  creative 
writing  and  art  work,  but  there  are  some  articles  with  direct  bearing  on 
Virginia  Woolf.  A.  Topaz  writes  on  her  astrological  life  and  provides  a 
horoscope  for  her,  and  Robert  Gish  traces  the  critical  disputes  between 
Virginia  Woolf  and  E.  M.  Forster.  The  ‘arbitrating  force’  for  each  was 


98  The  Razor  Edge  of  Balance:  A  Study  of  Virginia  Woolf,  by  Jane  Novak.  Coral 
Gables,  Fla.:  U.  of  Miami  P.  1975.  pp.  xviii  +  169.  $8.95. 

99  Virginia  Woolf:  A  Collection  of  Criticism,  ed.  by  Thomas  S.  W.  Lewis.  Contemp¬ 
orary  Studies  in  Literature  Series.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill.  197  5.  pp.  x  +  148. 
pb  £1.85. 
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‘their  own  sense  of  what  they  liked’.  Irma  Rantavaara  reviews  current 
literature  on  Bloomsbury,  and  Steven  D.  Callow  offers  a  biographical 
sketch  and  annotated  bibliography  of  Lady  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie. 
Josephine  O’Brien  Schaeffer  finds  that  Virginia  Woolf’s  biographical 
efforts  centre  on  moments  of  illumination  when  the  subject’s  self  can  be 
clearly  seen.  Orlando  and  Flush  are  the  best  examples  of  her  impression¬ 
istic  biographical  style.  Mary  Ann  Swartz  suggests  the  importance  of  water 
imagery  for  uniting  the  themes  of  The  Waves,  and  Katherine  K.  Blunt 
explains  the  usefulness  of  the  names  in  Mrs.  Dalloway  for  suggesting  the 
characters’  natures  and  for  unifying  the  novel.  In  PR  Michael  Rosenthal 
assesses  the  reasons  for  Virginia  Woolfs  popularity.  She  can  ‘orchestrate’ 
themes  ‘to  make  us  feel  how  together  they  constitute  part  of  the  experience 
of  living’.  The  Voyage  Out  suggests  itself  as  an  autobiography  of  Virginia 
Woolf  to  Millicent  Bell  in  VQR.  Lotus  Snow  argues  in  RS  that  the  ques¬ 
tions  raised  in  the  ‘Time  Passes’  section  of  To  the  Lighthouse  are  clearly 
answered  in  Between  the  Acts.  A  vision  of  order,  pattern,  and  continuity 
is  the  desire  of  both  artists  portrayed  in  these  works.  Ian  Milligan  in  N&Q 
finds  echoes  of  The  Waves  in  Larkin’s  ‘The  Whitsun  Weddings’,  and  Deborah 
Ayer  Sitter  pursues  the  underlying,  unifying  structure  in  that  novel  in  her 
article  in  DUJ.  Characterization  embodies  the  problem  of  reconciling  flux 
and  solidity.  In  TCL  J.  W.  Graham  examines  changes  in  typescript  drafts 
of  ‘The  Searchlight’  to  show  Virginia  Woolf’s  changing  attitudes  to  certain 
themes.  Ironically,  the  final  drafts  seem  to  show  the  lack  of  impact  which 
art  has  on  life  and  on  other  people,  although  another  chance  is  offered 
those  who  would  ignore  art.  Some  important  books  were  unavailable  for 
review:  Avrom  Fleishman’s  Virginia  Woolf:  A  Critical  Reading  (The 
Johns  Hopkins  U.P.),  John  Lehmann’s  Virginia  Woolf  and  her  World 
(Thames  &  Hudson),  and  Virginia  Woolfs  The  Waves:  Two  Holograph 
Drafts  (Hogarth  P.). 


2.  Verse 

Paul  Fussell’s  The  Great  War  and  Modern  Memory 1  is  a  significant 
achievement.  Critical  perception  is  combined  throughout  with  a  sensitivity 
of  approach  and  a  fullness  of  historical  detail  that  make  this  comprehen¬ 
sive  study  an  obligatory  starting  point  for  a  review  of  the  year’s  work.  For 
those  who  want  to  appreciate  the  complexity  of  the  literary  ramifications 
of  the  First  World  War  the  book  will  also  be  an  obligatory  starting  point. 
The  scope  of  the  work  is  best  indicated  by  the  author’s  own  words:  ‘This 
book  is  about  the  British  experiences  on  the  Western  Front  from  1914  to 
1918  and  some  of  the  literary  means  by  which  it  has  been  remembered, 
conventionalized,  and  mythologized.  It  is  also  about  the  literary  dimensions 
of  the  trench  experience  itself.  .  .1  have  focused  on  places  and  situations 
where  literary  tradition  and  real  life  notably  transect,  and  in  doing  so  I 
have  tried  to  understand  something  of  the  simultaneous  and  reciprocal 
process  by  which  life  feeds  materials  to  literature  while  literature  returns 
the  favor  by  conferring  forms  upon  life.  And  I  have  been  concerned  with 

1  The  Great  War  and  Modem  Memory,  by  Paul  Fussell.  O.U.P.  197  5  pn  x  +  363 
$13.95.  hb  £6.50,  pb  £1.95. 
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something  more:  the  way  the  dynamics  and  iconography  of  the  Great 
War  have  proved  crucial  political,  rhetorical,  and  artistic  determinants  on 
subsequent  life.  At  the  same  time  the  war  was  relying  on  inherited  myth, 
it  was  generating  new  myth,  and  that  myth  is  part  of  the  fiber  of  our  own 
lives.’  Close  critical  attention  is  paid  to  Edmund  Blunden,  Robert  Graves, 
Wilfred  Owen,  Siegfried  Sassoon,  and  David  Jones.  There  is  extensive 
reference  in  many  other  directions— for  example,  to  T.  S.  Eliot,  Thomas 
Hardy,  Rudyard  Kipling,  John  Masefield,  and  Philip  Larkin.  This  book 
is  highly  recommended. 

Three  other  studies  are  also  concerned  with  war  poetry.  A.  Bannerjee’s 
volume2  examines  both  1914-1918  and  1939-1945.  An  interesting  first 
chapter  surveys  the  pre-1914  poetic  milieu;  already  we  can  discern  a 
‘trend.  .  .towards  dealing  with  suffering,  violence  and  a  general  sense  of 
disintegration  in  modern  life’.  Rupert  Brooke,  Julian  Grenfell,  Charles 
Sorley,  Siegfried  Sassoon,  Wilfred  Owen,  and  Isaac  Rosenberg  broke  new 
ground:  ‘When  war  came  again  in  1939,  the  modern  poet  had  no  illusions 
about  it,  thanks  to  the  poets  of  the  First  World  War,  so  that  he  was  able 
to  see  it  just  as  another  aspect  of  the  tragedy  of  life,  and  devote  himself 
to  an  exploration  of  the  nature  of  that  tragedy.’  Sidney  Keyes,  Alun 
Lewis,  and  Keith  Douglas  receive  detailed  analysis  in  the  light  of  the 
statement  that  ‘their  war  experiences  led  these  poets  into  an  examination 
of  the  darker  recesses  of  the  human  soul,  and  they  were  driven  into  a 
direct  confrontation  with  the  tragic  nature  of  life’.  Whereas  the  191 4— 
1918  poets  confined  themselves  to  a  few  themes  and  to  specific  events, 
the  1939-1945  poets  have  a  universal  validity. 

Vernon  Scannell’s  Not  Without  Glory:  Poets  of  the  Second  World 
War3  assesses  the  work  of  Keith  Douglas  as  arguably  the  finest  under 
discussion:  ‘the  best  of  his  war  poetry,  with  its  hardness  of  edge,  wit, 
vision,  compassion  and  disciplined  intelligence  will  prove  to  possess  at 
least  the  lasting  qualities  of  the  best  of  Wilfred  Owen’.  The  important 
achievements  of  Alun  Lewis,  Sidney  Keyes,  Roy  Fuller,  Alan  Ross,  and 
Charles  Causley  are  individually  weighed.  The  penultimate  chapter  deals 
with  Henry  Reed  and  lesser  known  poets,  and  the  final  chapter  examines 
American  poets  of  the  Second  World  War.  The  overall  thesis  is  that  ‘the 
poetry  of  the  Second  War  conveys  the  true  feeling  of  those  desolate  and 
desperate  days  with  an  urgency  and  sense  of  truth  that  no  other  means 
of  recording  could  emulate’. 

J.  M.  Gregson’s  Poetry  of  the  First  World  War 4  provides  a  sound 
introduction  to  the  subject.  Rupert  Brooke,  Charles  Sorley,  Siegfried 
Sassoon,  Wilfred  Owen,  and  Isaac  Rosenberg  are  discussed.  The  book  is 
aimed  at  students;  the  series  to  which  it  belongs  emphasises  ‘clarification 
and  evaluation;  biographical  and  historical  facts.  .  .are  generally  subord¬ 
inated  to  critical  discussion’. 

There  are  several  other  general  studies  this  year.  K.  K.  Ruthven  adds  an 

2  Spirit  Above  Wars:  A  Study  of  the  English  Poetry  of  the  Two  World  Wars,  by  A. 
Banerjee.  Macmillan,  pp.  232.  £6.95. 

3  Not  Without  Glory:  Poets  of  the  Second  World  War,  by  Vernon  Scanned.  The 
Woburn  P.  pp.  245.  £5.95. 

4 Poetry  of  the  First  World  War,  by  J.  M.  Gregson.  Edward  Arnold:  Studies  in 
English  Literature  Series,  pp.  71.  pb  £1.60. 
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interesting  volume5  to  the  valuable  series,  The  Critical  Idiom.  Theorists 
of  the  subject  of  myth  are  introduced;  the  relation  of  myth  to  literature  is 
examined;  myth-criticism  is  shrewdly  assessed.  There  is  an  excellent 
bibliography. 

Douglas  Dunn  edits  Two  Decades  of  Irish  Writing:  A  Critical  Survey 6 
(1975).  In  the  Introduction  the  characteristics  of  contemporary  Irish 
writing  are  pointed  out:  ‘Irish  writers  are  forced  to  make  practical  decisions 
about  their  perspectives  on  history,  politics  and  literature.  .  .Having  been 
consistently  developed,  history  and  locality  are  unavoidable  themes’. 
This  collection  includes  the  following  papers:  ‘Irish  Poetry  and  Irish 
Nationalism:  A  Survey’  by  Seamus  Deane,  ‘Provincialism  and  Recent 
Irish  Poetry:  The  Importance  of  Patrick  Kavanagh’  by  Michael  Allen, 
‘Austin  Clarke  and  Padraic  Fallon’  by  Donald  Davie,  ‘On  Other  Grounds: 
The  Poetry  of  Brian  Coffey’  by  Stan  Smith,  ‘The  Poetry  of  W.  R.  Rodgers 
and  John  Hewitt’  by  Terence  Brown,  ‘The  Neolithic  Night:  A  Note  on  the 
Irishness  of  Louis  MacNeice’  by  Michael  Longley,The  Poetry  of  Patrick 
Kavanagh:  From  Monaghan  to  the  Grand  Canal’  by  Seamus  Heaney, 
‘Searching  the  Darkness:  The  Poetry  of  Richard  Murphy,  Thomas  Kinsella, 
John  Montague  and  James  Simmons’  by  Edna  Longley,  ‘The  Contempor¬ 
ary  Situation  in  Irish  Poetry’  by  Michael  Smith,  and  ‘Contemporary  Poetry 
in  the  North  of  Ireland’  by  D.  E.  S.  Maxwell.  In  SR  Denis  Donoghue’s 
‘Being  Irish  Together’  concludes  that  ‘Irish  writers  sense  a  rift  between 
experience  and  meaning,  but  in  reverse:  the  meaning  is  premature,  already 
inscribed  by  a  mythology  they  have  no  choice  but  to  inherit,  and  the 
experience  is  too  narrow  to  be  entirely  natural  and  representative’. 

A.  C.  Partridge’s  The  Language  of  Modern  Poetry:  Yeats,  Eliot,  Auden1 
briefly  introduces  the  reader  to  the  concept  of  free  verse,  and  to  the 
forebears  of  modern  poetry  (including  Browning,  Walt  Whitman,  Meredith, 
and  Hardy),  before  outlining  the  modern  use  of  form  and  rhythm,  mean¬ 
ing  and  rhetoric.  There  follow  long  sections  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  the 
poetry  of  Yeats,  Eliot,  and  Auden  ‘as  the  dominant  figures  in  language 
and  technical  accomplishment’.  A  concluding  chapter  describes  the  later 
trends,  mentioning  Dylan  Thomas,  and  the  Movement  poets. 

Donald  Davie’s  Articulate  Energy:  An  Inquiry  into  the  Syntax  of 
English  Poetry 8  is  re-issued  with  a  postscript.  In  retrospect  Davie  sub¬ 
stantially  defends  his  1955  examination  of  poetic  method.  Readers  will 
recall  that  the  book  investigates  the  theories  about  the  nature  and  function 
of  syntax  in  poetry  of  T.  E.  Hulme,  Susanne  Langer,  and  Ernest  Fenollosa. 
By  a  reading  of  certain  poems  it  is  pointed  out  that  ‘none  of  the  theories 
will  quite  meet  the  case,  because  the  contributions  of  syntax  are  more 
various  and  often  more  subtle  than  any  one  of  them  can  allow’.  Finally 
it  is  shown  how  ‘this  discrepancy  between  theory  and  practice  can  obstruct 

Myth,  by  K.  K.  Ruthven.  Methuen.  The  Critical  Idiom  series,  pp  104  hb  £2 
pb  £1.15.  F'  ’ 

6  Two  Decades  of  Irish  Writing:  A  Critical  Survey,  ed.  by  Douglas  Dunn.  Carcanet 
P.  1975.  pp.  260.  £5.80. 

1  The  Language  of  Modern  Poetry:  Yeats,  Eliot,  Auden,  by  A.  C.  Partridge  Andre 
Deutsch.  pp.  351.  £7.50. 

8  Articulate  Energy:  An  Inquiry  into  the  Syntax  of  English  Poetry  by  Donald 

Davie.  R.K.P.  pp.  xv  +  173.  £3.95. 
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our  reading,  and  sometimes  also  our  writing,  of  poetry’.  It  is  Davie’s  case 
against  the  symbolist  theorists  that  has  thus  stood  for  twenty  years,  and 
he  makes  in  his  postscript  the  forceful  statement  that  ‘some  contract 
must  exist  between  the  poet  and  his  readers,  a  contract  which,  if  the  poet 
suppresses  it  from  his  mind  when  he  writes  his  poems,  at  least  must  be 
in  his  mind  when  he  publishes  them’. 

Malcolm  Bradbury  and  James  McFarlane  edit  Modernism:  1890- 
19309  for  the  Pelican  Guides  to  European  Literature  series.  The  section 
‘The  Lyric  Poetry  of  Modernism’  includes  papers  on  ‘The  Modernist 
Lyric’  (Graham  Hough),  ‘The  Crisis  of  Language’  (Richard  Sheppard), 
‘The  Poetry  of  the  City’  (G.  M.  Hyde),  and  ‘The  Prose  Poem  and  Free 
Verse’  (Clive  Scott).  B.  D.  Cheadle’s  ‘A  Perspective  on  Modernism  in 
English  Poetry’  (ESA)  analyses  poems  by  Rupert  Brooke,  Eliot,  Yeats, 
and  Larkin,  in  a  study  that  points  to  the  problems  involved  in  providing 
an  adequate  definition  of  ‘modernism’.  In  CritQ  Blake  Morrison  writes 
‘In  Defence  of  Minimalism’:  ‘the  development  of  a  minimalist  art  has 
been  an  important  feature  of  post-war  poetry,  needs  I  believe  to  be  taken 
seriously,  and  ought,  with  due  qualification,  to  be  affirmed’. 

William  B.  Wahl’s  volume  of  interviews  concerning  poetic  drama10  is 
the  first  in  a  series.  The  interview  with  W.  H.  Auden  proved  rather  un¬ 
successful,  but  those  with  Robert  Speaight  and  E.  Martin  Browne  offer 
interesting  viewpoints  and  reminiscences,  particularly  on  the  plays  of  T.  S. 
Eliot.  E.  Martin  Browne  gives  the  opinion  that,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Ted  Hughes,  there  are  no  important  contemporary  poetic  dramatists. 

For  the  Cambridge  Book  of  English  Verse  1939-1975 11  Alan  Bold 
selects  poems  by  Edwin  Muir,  Hugh  MacDiarmid,  Robert  Graves,  William 
Empson,  Dylan  Thomas,  Philip  Larkin,  Charles  Tomlinson,  Thom  Gunn, 
Ted  Hughes  and  Sylvia  Plath.  The  anthology  is  well  balanced  in  the  accord¬ 
ance  of  equal  space  to  each  poet;  extensive  notes  and  biographical  details 
are  provided. 

The  two-volume  Second  Supplement  to  Childhood  in  Poetry 12  by  John 
Mackay  Shaw  gives  bibliographic  entries  on  approximately  40,000  poems 
in  the  3,000  volumes  added  to  the  Shaw  Childhood  in  Poetry  Collection  at 
the  Library  of  Florida  State  University  since  the  publication  in  1972  of 
the  First  Supplement.  Volume  2  contains  the  index  to  the  entire  Child¬ 
hood  in  Poetry  Collection  and  to  the  two  supplements.  It  replaces  the 
indexes  which  have  appeared  in  the  index  sections  of  the  main  catalogue 
and  the  first  supplement. 

9 Modernism:  1890-1930,  ed.  by  Malcolm  Bradbury  and  James  McFarlane. 
Penguin  Harmondsworth :  Pelican  Guides  to  European  Literature  Series,  pp.  684. 
pb  £1.75. 

10 Poetic  Drama  Interviews:  Robert  Speaight,  E.  Martin  Browne  and  W.  H.  Auden, 
by  William  B.  Wahl.  University  of  Salzburg:  Poetic  Drama  and  Poetic  Theory  Series, 
vol.  24.  pp.  vi  +  107. 

11  Cambridge  Book  of  English  Verse  1939-1975,  ed.  by  Alan  Bold.  C.U.P.  pp.  xii 
+  248.  hb  £7.50,  pb  £2.50. 

12  Childhood  in  Poetry:  A  Catalogue,  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Annotations, 
of  the  Books  of  English  and  American  Poets  Comprising  the  Shaw  Childhood  in 
Poetry  Collection,  Library  of  The  Florida  State  University,  With  Lists  of  the  Poems 
That  Relate  to  Childhood,  Notes,  and  Index.  Second  Supplement,  by  John  Mackay 
Shaw.  Gale  Research  Co.,  Detroit.  Two  Volumes.  Volume  I,  A-Z,  pp.  vi  +  908. 
Volume  2,  Indexes,  pp.  x  +  1,041.  $87. 50:  set.  Volume  2  is  available  separately:  $45. 
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It  is  a  sad  but  familiar  fact  that,  although  critical  studies  of  modern 
poetry  figure  prominently  on  many  publishers’  lists,  contemporary  poetry 
is  published  almost  exclusively  by  small  specialist  houses  where  there  is 
special  enthusiasm  and  commendable  bravery.  The  Carcanet  Press  offers 
a  long  and  varied  list,  comprising  anthologies,  collections,  translations, 
and  new  volumes.  Michael  Schmidt  edits  Ten  English  Poets:  An  Anthol¬ 
ogy13  ,  ‘a  sampler  of  Carcanet’s  future  poetry  list’.  Volumes  by  individual 
poets  include  Christopher  Middleton’s  The  Lonely  Suppers  of  W.  V. 
Balloon 14  (1975),  C.  H.  Sisson’s  Anchises15 ,  Michael  Schmidt’s  My 
Brother  Gloucester16 ,  Anthony  Rudolf’s  The  Same  River  Twice11 ,  David 
Wright’s  To  the  Gods  the  Shades13,  and  Cliff  Ashby’s  The  Dogs  of  Dews¬ 
bury19 .  A  new  selection  of  John  Cornford’s  writings  is  edited  by  Jonathan 
Galassi20.  Donald  Davie  introduces  Collected  Poems  of  Elizabeth 
Daryush21 .  Maurice  Lindsay  edits  Modern  Scottish  Poetry:  An  Anthology 
of  the  Scottish  Renaissance  1925-197522 .  Edwin  Morgan’s  Rites  of 
Passage 23  is  a  selection  of  his  translations.  Edgell  Rickword’s  collection 
Behind  the  Eyes 24  contains  poems  from  the  three  volumes  Behind  the 
Eyes,  Invocations  to  Angels,  and  Twittingpan,  as  well  as  some  previously 
unpublished  material,  and  translations.  Ted  Hughes,  with  Janos  Csokits, 
has  translated  Selected  Poems  by  Janos  Pilinszky25. 

Poetry  Nation  is  now  PNReview.  Michael  Schmidt  (co-editor  with 
Brian  Cox,  Donald  Davie,  and  C.  H.  Sisson)  explains:  ‘Its  quarterly  fre¬ 
quency  and  magazine  format  reflect  a  change  of  strategy,  not  of  direction. 
We  intend.  .  .to  create  a  vehicle  for  extended  discussion  and  debate.’  The 
function  of  criticism  is  defended  in  these  terms:  ‘Criticism  is  an  activity, 
analogous,  not  to  the  creative  act,  but  to  translation.  It  is  always  partial, 
but  it  can,  in  participation  with  the  work  of  art,  clarify  a  certain  context, 
a  certain  process,  crucial  to  the  literate  man  and  to  the  development  of 
the  creative  mind.  These  in  turn  are  crucial  to  the  development  of  a 
culture.’  There  are  many  interesting  features  of  the  first  issue,  which 


13  Ten  English  Poets:  An  Anthology,  ed.  by  Michael  Schmidt.  Carcanet  P.  pp  92 
pb  £2. 

14  The  Lonely  Suppers  of  W.  V.  Balloon,  by  Christopher  Middleton.  Carcanet  P 
1975.  pp.  103.  hb  £2.75,  pb  £1.25. 

ls Anchises,  by  C.  H.  Sisson.  Carcanet  P.  pp.  55.  £2. 

1 6 My  Brother  Gloucester,  by  Michael  Schmidt.  Carcanet  P.  pp.  64.  pb  £1.90. 

1 1  The  Same  River  Twice,  by  Anthony  Rudolf.  Carcanet  P.  pp.  63.  £2. 

13  To  the  Gods  the  Shades:  New  and  Collected  Poems,  by  David  Wright  Carcanet 
P.  pp.  152.  £3.90. 

19  The  Dogs  of  Dewsbury ,  by  Cliff  Ashby.  Carcanet  P.  pp.  47.  £2. 

20  Understand  the  Weapon  Understand  the  Wound:  Selected  Writings  of  John 
Cornford  with  Some  Letters  of  Frances  Cornford,  ed.  by  Jonathan  Galassi  Carcanet 
P.  pp.  203.  £3.90. 

21  Collected  Poems,  by  Elizabeth  Daryush,  with  an  introduction  by  Donald  Davie 
Carcanet  P.  pp.  198.  £3.25. 

22  Modern  Scottish  Poetry:  An  Anthology  of  the  Scottish  Renaissance  1925-1975 
ed.  by  Maurice  Lindsay.  Carcanet  P.  pp.  248.  hb  £3.90,  pb  £2.50. 

* 3 Rites  of  Passage:  Selected  Translations,  by  Edwin  Morgan.  Carcanet  P  pn  190 
hb  £3.25,  pb  £2.25. 

24  Behind  the  Eyes:  Collected  Poems  and  Translations,  by  Edged  Rickword 
Carcanet  P.  pp.  153.  £3.25. 

Selec ted  Poems,  by  Janos  Pilinszky,  translated  by  Ted  Hughes  and  Janos 
Csokits.  Carcanet  P.  pp.  67.  £2.25. 
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includes  the  following  papers:  Calvin  Bedient’s  ‘Absentist  Poetry:  Kinsella, 
Hill,  Graham, Hughes’,  Blake  Morrison’s  The  Movement:  A  Re-assessment’, 
Neil  Powell’s  ‘Magic  and  String:  The  Poetry  of  Peter  Scupham’,  and  Alan 
Munton’s  ‘The  Politics  of  Wyndham  Lewis’. 

General  studies  unavailable  for  review  include  David  Perkins’s  ‘A 
History  of  Modern  Poetry:  From  the  1890’s  to  the  High  Modernist 
Mode26 ,  and  Myron  Simon’s  The  Georgian  Poetic21 . 

A  Passionate  Prodigality :  Letters  to  Alan  Bird  from  Richard  Aldington29, 
is  edited  by  Miriam  J.  Benkovitz.  The  correspondence  spans  the  years 
1949  to  1962  and  is  a  valuable  source  of  interest.  Aldington’s  attitudes  to 
and  opinions  about  literature  and  personalities  are  succinctly  and  vehe¬ 
mently  expressed:  ‘I’m  sure  Ezra’s  really  nuts.  .  .Any  psychiatrist  would 
diagnose  it  from  the  peculiar  haphazard  writing  of  the  Cantos.  But  then 
he  was  a  poet,  and  a  paranoiac  is  not  so  crazy  but  that  flashes  of  genius 
or  even  more  come  out.’  The  editor  has  provided  an  introduction,  notes, 
and  a  biographical  glossary. 

Samuel  Hynes’s  excellent  The  Auden  Generation:  Literature  and 
Politics  in  England  in  the  1930’s 29  sets  out  to  show  how  the  development 
of  the  generation  of  writers  born  in  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century  ‘was  affected  by  the  circumstances  of  their  times,  how  the  war 
behind  them  and  the  war  ahead  entered  into  their  work,  and  how  the 
forms  of  imagination  were  altered  by  crises’.  The  chapters  follow  a  strict 
chronological  sequence  from  the  generation’s  beginnings  to  1939-40, 
focussing  on  the  intermeshed  political  and  literary  events  of  each  year. 
The  work  of  Auden,  Day  Lewis,  Stephen  Spender,  John  Lehmann,  and 
Louis  MacNeice  is  illuminated  in  this  cogent  literary  history. 

An  anonymous  article  in  SAQ  recalls  an  encounter  with  ‘Auden  at 
Kirchsteffen,  1973’.  In  Soundings,  Wanda  Warren  Berry  writes  on  ‘The 
Binocular  Vision:  The  Philosophical  and  Religious  Imagination  in  W.  H. 
Auden’s  Critical  Essays’.  Tom  Paulin’s  ‘ Letters  from  Iceland :  Going 
North’  (RMS)  analyses  Letters  from  Iceland,  concluding  that  ‘Both  Auden 
and  MacNeice  suggest  that  poetry  should  be  responsible,  relevant  and, 
at  times,  narrative— that  is,  it  should  be  human,  political,  and  social.  It 
should  not  be  about  the  unimaginative  fields’.  In  TLS  (January  16) 
Edward  Mendelson  introduces  five  early  poems  by  Auden,  which  are  here 
seen  in  print  for  the  first  time.  Claude  Guillot  has  two  papers  on  Auden: 
‘Auden  trois  ans  apres:  Une  Image  du  poete  a  travers  ses  Selected  Poems' 
(. EA )  and  ‘W.  H.  Auden  et  la  guerre  d’Espagne’  ( Caliban  XIII:  Annales 
Publiees  par  I’Universite  de  Toulouse-le  Mirail). 

John  Fletcher’s  ‘Beckett  as  Poet:  A  Second  Look’  (Caliban  XIII: 
Annales  Publiees  par  VUniversite  de  Toulouse— le  Mirail)  admits  that 
‘Beckett’s  poetry  is  disadvantaged  by  an  unfortunate  though  quite  super- 


26  A  History  of  Modern  Poetry:  From  the  1890s  to  the  High  Modernist  Mode,  by 
David  Perkins.  Cambridge:  Harvard  U.P.  pp.  623. 

27  The  Georgian  Poetic,  by  Myron  Simon.  Berkeley:  U.  of  California  P. ,  1975. 
pp.  103. 

28  A  Passionate  Prodigality:  Letters  to  Alan  Bird  from  Richard  Aldington,  ed.  by 
Miriam  J.  Benkovitz.  The  New  York  Public  Library,  pp.  xiv  +  361.  $15. 

29  The  Auden  Generation:  Literature  and  Politics  in  England  in  the  1930s,  by 
Samuel  Hynes.  The  Bodley  Head.  pp.  428.  £6.50. 
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ficial  resemblance  to  the  infinitely  richer  poetic  mode  of  T.  S.  Eliot’.  The 
major  themes  of  the  poetry  are  unravelled. 

G.  M.  Harvey  writes  on  ‘Poetry  of  Commitment:  John  Betjeman’s 
Later  Writing’  (DR).  Anthony  Suter’s  ‘Basil  Bunting  et  Mallarme’  examines 
the  Mallarmean  influence  on  Bunting’s  verse  ( Caliban  XIII:  Annnales 
Publiees  par  VUniversite  de  Toulouse-le  Mirail). 

Martin  Dodsworth  writes  an  assessment  of  Donald  Davie  for  Agenda. 
There  are  three  other  items  on  Davie  in  Agenda.  Michael  Schmidt’s  ‘  “Time 
and  Again”:  The  Recent  Poetry  of  Donald  Davie’  examines  The  Shires. 
George  Dekker’s  ‘Donald  Davie:  New  and  Divergent  Lines  in  English 
Poetry’  stresses  Davie’s  departure  from  the  practices  of  his  English  con¬ 
temporaries:  Davie  shares  with  Yvor  Winters  and  Ezra  Pound  ‘a  similar 
internationalist  perspective  on  the  art  of  poetry’.  A  questionnaire  on 
criticism  is  answered  by  Donald  Davie. 

I.  A.  Richards  assesses  the  work  of  Walter  de  la  Mare  ( The  New  Repub¬ 
lic:  31  January). 

Anthony  L.  Johnson  states  that  ‘The  time  has  come  to  apply  structural, 
semiotic  and  formal  methods  to  Eliot’.  In  Part  I  of  his  book30  he  gives 
attention  to  the  ‘paradigmatic  structure’  of  Eliot’s  poetry,  and,  in  Part  II, 
he  details  the  poetry’s  ‘ formal  (signic)  and  anagrammatic  levels’. 

T.  S.  Eliot:  The  Longer  Poems,  by  Derek  Traversi31,  focuses  on  The 
Waste  Land,  Ash  Wednesday ,  and  Four  Quartets.  The  discussion  relies  on 
direct  textual  commentary  rather  than  exploration  of  philosophical  or 
biographical  avenues  to  understanding  the  poems.  The  continuity  of 
development  in  the  works  is  traced. 

The  following  studies  of  Eliot  have  not  been  available  for  review: 
Balachandra  Rajan’s  The  Overwhelming  Question:  A  Study  of  the  Poetry 
of  T.  S.  Eliot 32 .  and  Nathan  A.  Scott,  Jr’s  The  Poetry  of  Civic  Virtue: 
Eliot,  Malraux,  Auden33 . 

There  are  three  papers  on  Eliot  inSA.  Christopher  Clausen’s  ‘  “Tintern 
Abbey”  to  “Little  Gidding”:  The  Past  Recaptured’  traces  a  tradition  of 
loss  in  Victorian  and  twentieth-century  English  poetry:  ‘the  focus  of  the 
search  is  so  often  a  church,  ruined  or  otherwise,  that  the  association  of  lost 
faith  with  childhood  becomes  unmistakable.  .  .The  search  for  recovery  is 
superficially  led  astray  by  the  rise  of  modernism  and  the  literary  impact 
of  the  first  world  war;  it  continues,  however,  and  in  the  final  work  of  the 
greatest  twentieth-century  English  poet  it  reaches  its  goal.’  Jeffrey  Hart 
compares  ‘Frost  and  Eliot’.  Vincent  Miller’s  ‘Eliot’s  Submission  to  Time’ 
emphasizes  that  ‘Eliot,  disliking  time  as  much  as  Plato  but  having  become 
a  Christian,  found  himself  like  Augustine  forced  to  try  to  understand  this 
world  s  importance  despite  his  desire  to  escape  its  seeming  meaningless¬ 
ness’. 


Sign  and  Structure  in  the  Poetry  of  T.  S.  Eliot ,  by  Anthony  L.  Johnson.  Edit- 
rice  Tecnico  Scientifica.  pp.  415.  £4.50.  Lire  6,000. 

31  T.  S.  Eliot:  The  Longer  Poems,  by  Derek  Traversi.  The  Bodley  Head  pp  238 
hb  £4.50,  pb  £2.75. 

32  The  Overwhelming  Question:  A  Study  of  the  Poetry  of  T.  S.  Eliot,  by  Bala¬ 
chandra  Rajan.  Toronto:  U.  of  Toronto  P.  pp.  153. 

33  The  Poetry  of  Civic  Virtue:  Eliot,  Malraux,  Auden,  by  Nathan  A.  Scott,  Jr. 
Philadelphia:  Fortress,  pp.  164. 
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Five  notes  on  Eliot  appear  in  N&Q.  A.  V.  C.  Schmidt  contributes 
‘Eliot,  Swinburne  and  Dante:  A  Note  on  The  Waste  Land,  Lines  215-248’ 
and  ‘Crumpets  in  Coriolan,  Muffins  in  Pickwick ’.  James  F.  Loucks  finds 
‘A  Second  Browning  Allusion  in  Eliot’s  “Burbank”  Poem’:  ‘The  one-line 
allusion  to  Browning’s  “How  It  Strikes  a  Contemporary”.  .  .gives  added 
emphasis  to  the  theme  of  poetic  vision  in  “Burbank  with  a  Baedeker: 
Bleistein  with  a  Cigar”  ’.  Loucks  also  discovers  in  ‘T.  S.  Eliot’s  “A  Cooking 
Egg”:  An  Echo  from  Thomas  Hood’.  Richard  F.  Patteson  notes  ‘An 
Additional  Source  for  The  Waste  Land ’:  Madison  Cawein’s  ‘Waste  Land’. 

The  T.  S.  Eliot  Review  should  be  consulted  for  the  following  papers: 
Lois  A.  Cuddy’s  ‘Eliot  and  Hack  Finn :  River  and  Sea  in  “The  Dry  Salv¬ 
ages”  ’,  Lillian  Feder’s  ‘Narcissus  as  Saint  and  Dancer’,  George  Monteiro’s 
‘Christians  and  Jews  in  “Mr.  Eliot’s  Sunday  Morning  Service”  ’,  Christopher 
Brown’s  ‘Eliot  on  Yeats:  East  Coker  II’,  R.  G.  Peterson’s  ‘Concentric 
Structure  and  “The  Love  Song  of  J.  Alfred  Prufrock”  ’,  and  Lewis  Freed’s 
‘Eliot  and  Bradley:  A  Review’. 

In  TLS  (June  18)  Janet  Adam  Smith  has  an  interesting  account  of  ‘Mr. 
Eliot’s  Proposal:  The  Making  of  the  Faber  Book  of  Modern  Verse’.  Grania 
Jones  intricately  examines  ‘Eliot  and  History’  ( CritQ ).  Martin  Scofield’s 
‘  “A  Gesture  and  a  Pose”:  T.  S.  Eliot’s  Images  of  Love’  (CritQ)  argues  a 
change  in  technique  from  ‘a  predominantly  “imagistic”  mode  to  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  “symbolic”  one’,  indicating  Eliot’s  developing  sense  of  the 
meaning  of  love.  William  Harmon’s  ‘T.  S.  Eliot’s  Raids  on  the  Inarticulate’ 
(PMLA)  demonstrates  that  the  poetry  progresses  in  its  exploration  of  the 
problems  of  silence.  In  ‘Prufrock’,  ‘silence  suggests  a  loss  of  articulate 
speech  and  an  inability  to  do  anything  in  words  or  actions,  effectively’. 
In  Four  Quartets  there  is  an  ‘acceptance  of  silence  and  stillness’. 

George  Watson’s  ‘Quest  for  a  Frenchman’  (SR)  is  an  account  of  Eliot’s 
friendship  with  Jean  Verdenal.  In  Robert  Langbaum’s  ‘Beckett:  The  Self 
at  Zero’  (GaR)  he  argues  that  ‘Beckett’s  plays  project  and  intensify  the 
atmosphere  of  early  Eliot’.  In  ‘Dostoievsky  and  T.  S.  Eliot:  A  Point  of 
View’  (FMLS)  Temira  Pachmuss  finds  that  ‘The  ties  which  exist  between 
the  Russian  novelist  and  the  English  poet  and  playwright  are  numerous’. 
Z.  A.  Usmani  compares  ‘The  Theme  of  Love  in  Dante  and  Eliot’  (The 
Aligarh  Journal  of  English  Studies),  while  Sara  de  Saussure  Davis  compares 
‘Two  Portraits  of  a  Lady:  Henry  James  and  T.  S.  Eliot’  (ArQ). 

In  PBSA  Elizabeth  R.  Eames  and  Alan  M.  Cohn  write  on  ‘Some  Early 
Reviews  by  T.  S.  Eliot  (Addenda  to  Gallup)’.  Christopher  Heywood  has 
a  paper  in  RES:  ‘Lady  Audley’s  Secret :  A  T.  S.  Eliot  Source?’  Nicholas 
Joost  and  Ann  Risdon  examine  ‘Sketches  and  Preludes:  T.  S.  Eliot’s 
“London  Letters”  in  the  Dial ’  (PLL).  Byron  D.  Murray  has  a  paper  in 
ConnR:  ‘Tradition  and  the  Eliot  Critical  Talent’.  In  OL  Ronald  Schuchard 
writes  on:  ‘  “Our  mad  poetics  to  confute”:  The  Personal  Voice  in  T.  S. 
Eliot’s  Early  Poetry  and  Criticism’.  In  Thought,  Stanley  J.  Scott  considers 
‘Beyond  Modern  Subjectivism:  T.  S.  Eliot  and  American  Philosophy’.  Leo 
Storm  looks  at  ‘J.  M.  Robertson  and  T.  S.  Eliot:  A  Note  on  the  Genesis 
of  Modern  Critical  Theory’  (JML). 

Robert  F.  Fleissner’s  ‘Prufrock’s  Peach’  (RS)  examines  the  symbolic 
implications  of  the  peach  in  ‘Prufrock’.  In  UTQ  Patricia  Gallivan  writes 
on  ‘  “The  Comic  Spirit”  and  The  Waste  Land’.  The  drafts  of  the  poem 
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are  examined  as  evidence  that  ‘both  in  its  order  and  in  the  kind  of  material 
it  includes,  the  early  version  of  The  Waste  Land  aims  to  do.  .  .what  Eliot 
thought  comedy  should  do’.  J.  I.  Morse’s  ‘T.  S.  Eliot  in  1921 :  Toward  the 
Dissociation  of  Sensibility’  ( WHR )  argues  that  The  Waste  Land  ‘is  the 
poem  of  the  last  century;  it  is  the  final  expression  of  all  the  disharmonies 
of  [Matthew]  Arnold’s  age.  .  .we  will  move  onward  from  The  Waste  Land 
because  we  must’.  Jack  Richardson  has  a  paper  ‘Looking  Back  at  The 
Waste  Land ’  (Commentary ,  1975).  Charles  Child  Walcutt  writes  on  ‘Eliot’s 
“Sweeny  Erect”  ’  ( Expl ).  In  SCR,  John  T.  Hiers  considers  ‘Birth  or  Death: 
Eliot’s  “Journey  of  the  Magi”  and  “A  Song  for  Simeon”  ’.  In  AI  George 
Whiteside  concentrates  on  ‘T.  S.  Eliot’s  “Dans  le  restaurant”  ’. 

In  CritQ  P.  H.  Butler’s  ‘’Four  Quartets’,  some  yes-buts  to  Dr  Leavis’ 
argues  against  Leavis’s  ‘contention  that  the  poem  is  life-denying,  that  it  is 
self-contradictory  in  attempting  to  deny  the  human  creativity  which  it 
nevertheless  exhibits’.  Linda  Bradley  Salamon  writes  on  ‘The  Orchestra¬ 
tion  of  “Burnt  Norton  II”’  ( UTQ ):  Sir  John  Davies’s  Orchestra  (1956) 
‘depicts  a  cosmos  that  can  guide  the  reader  to  see  “Burnt  Norton  II”  in 
its  entirety  and  thus  speed  his  passage  through  the  whole  poem’.  In  DR, 
J.  M.  Reibetanz  considers  ‘ Four  Quartets  as  Poetry  of  Place’. 

Roy  Campbell  examines  ‘The  Good  Servant,  to  Man  and  to  God:  Egger- 
son  in  T.  S.  Eliot’s  The  Confidential  Clerk ’  (Descant).  Charles  A.  Carpenter 
considers  ‘T.  S.  Eliot  as  Dramatist:  Criticial  Studies  in  English,  1933- 
1975’  (BB).  Bruce  King  has  ‘A  Note  on  Murder  in  the  Cathedral ’  (UCT 
Studies  in  Eng’.  Dept,  of  Eng.,  Univ.  of  Capetown).  In  ‘The  Plot  of  Diction’ 
(MD)  Linda  Wyman  considers  Murder  in  the  Cathedral  in  the  process  of 
defining  the  term  ‘poetic  drama’. 

William  Empson  answers  a  questionnaire  on  criticism  in  Agenda. 

John  M.  Munro’s  James  Elroy  Flecker 34  is  biographical  and  critical. 
Taken  into  account  are  selected  poems,  Flecker’s  literary  criticism,  the 
visionary  fantasies,  his  novel  The  King  of  Alsander,  his  educational  theory, 
and  his  verse  dramas.  The  conclusion  is  that  Flecker  ‘remains  an  indisput¬ 
ably  minor  figure’.  James  Hogg  edits  The  Ley  sin  Version  of  James  Elroy 
Flecker’s  ‘Hassan’35 . 

T.  Ghatak  has  two  papers  on  Christopher  Fry.  His  ‘A  Phoenix  Too 
Frequent’.  A  Reconsideration’  (Bulletin  of  the  Dept,  of  English,  Calcutta 
University )  considers  the  play  in  detail.  Although  it  is  ‘thin  in  content  and 
characterisation’,  the  serious  theme  is  discovered  that  ‘Man  must  continue 
to  renew  himself  and  move  onward’.  In  ‘Christopher  Fry:  An  Exploration’ 
(The  Calcutta  Review)  Ghatak  argues  that  Fry  deserves  major  critical 
attention,  what  is  necessary  is  ‘a  balanced  appraisal  of  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  Fry’s  plays,  uncluttered  by  hordes  of  contrived  theories  and  far-fetched 
influences’. 

Fred  Grubb’s  ‘Odd  Man  Not  Out:  Graves  at  80’  (New  Statesman,  July 
25,  1975)  discusses  Graves’s  style  and  development. 

Alan  Norman  Bold’s  Gunn  and  Hughes:  Thom  Gunn  and  Ted  Hughes 36 

34 James  Elroy  Flecker,  by  John  M.  Munro.  George  Prior  Publishers  and  Twayne 
Publishers,  pp.  143.  hb  £4.50,  pb  £2.50. 

,3 5  The  Leysirt  Version  of  James  Elroy  Flecker’s  ‘Hassan’,  ed.  by  James  Hogg.  The 
University  of  Salzburg:  Poetic  Drama  and  Poetic  Theory  Series,  vol.  30.  pp.  viii+  145 
Gunn  and  Hughes:  Thom  Gunn  and  Ted  Hughes,  by  Alan  Norman  Bold  New 
York:  Barnes  &  Noble,  pp.  1  36. 
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has  not  been  available  for  notice. 

In  Agenda  (1975)  Val  Warner  has  a  paper:  ‘  “Loyal  to  Water”:  A  Read¬ 
ing  of  the  Poetry  of  Michael  Hamburger’.  Michael  Hamburger  answers  a 
questionnaire  on  criticism  in  Agenda. 

Seamus  Heaney  by  Robert  Buttel37  (1975)  has  not  been  available  for 
review.  In  The  New  Republic  (March  27)  Robert  Fitzgerald  writes  ‘Seamus 
Heaney:  An  Appreciation’.  Simon  Curtis  assesses  ‘Seamus  Heaney’s  North’’ 
{ CritQ ). 

C.  H.  Sisson  has  a  paper  on  ‘Geoffrey  Hill’  ( Agenda ,  1975).  Stephen 
Utz  writes  on  ‘The  Realism  of  Geoffrey  Hill’  {SoR).  Jeffrey  Wain wright 
considers  ‘Geoffrey  Hill’s  “Lachrimae”  ’  ( Agenda ,  1975). 

Stuart  Hirschberg  has  a  paper  in  CP'.  ‘An  Encounter  with  the  Irrational 
in  Ted  Hughes’s  “Pike”  ’.  Wilfried  Keutsch  contributes  to  LWU1  A  Reading 
of  Ted  Hughes’s  “Thrushes”  ’.  In  TQ  A.  K.  Weatherhead  considers  ‘Ted 
Hughes,  “Crow”,  and  Pain’.  There  are  two  items  of  interest  in  Sydney 
Studies  in  English.  Pamela  Law’s  ‘Poetry  as  Ritual:  Ted  Hughes’  evaluates 
Hughes’s  imagination  as  ‘religious.  .  .concerned  with  language  as  magic 
and  with  poems  as  rituals’;  Egbert  Faas  has  ‘An  Interview  with  Ted  Hughes’ 
(first  published  in  London  Magazine,  January  1971). 

In  A  WR  Tony  Curtis  assesses  ‘The  Poetry  of  B.  S.  Johnson’. 

Ruth  Pryor  edits  David  Jones,  Letters  to  Vernon  Watkins38 .  This  has 
unfortunately  not  been  available  for  review.  Agenda  (1975)  prints  ‘Frag¬ 
ments  of  an  Attempted  Autobiographical  Writing’  by  Jones.  There  are 
two  papers  on  Jones  in  Agenda  (1975):  Rene  Hague’s  ‘The  Clarity  of 
David  Jones’  and  Edmund  Gray’s  ‘The  Representational  Painting  of  David 
Jones  and  Ben  Nicholson’.  In  Agenda  for  1976  Colin  Wilcockson  has 
‘Notes  on  Some  Letters  of  David  Jones’.  Marie-Therese  Castay  writes  ‘A 
Propos  de  TAnathemata  de  David  Jones’  ( Caliban  XIII:  Annales  Publiees 
par  VUniversite  de  Toulouse-le  Mirail). 

Darcy  O’Brien’s  Patrick  Kavanagh 39  (1975)  has  not  been  available  for 
notice.  For  CLQ  Daniel  J.  Casey  writes  on  ‘Kavanagh’s  Calculations  and 
Miscalculations’. 

In  MHRev  John  Wain  writes  on  ‘The  Poetry  of  Philip  Larkin’.  In  MR 
Martin  Scofield  considers  ‘The  Poetry  of  Philip  Larkin’.  Accounts  of 
Larkin’s  achievement  are  looked  at  before  the  poetry  is  assessed,  and  it 
is  concluded  that  Larkin  ‘returns  poetry  to  its  traditional  role  of  speaking 
simply  and  profoundly  to  a  wide  audience’.  Peter  Ferguson’s  ‘Philip 
Larkin’s  XX  Poems4.  The  Missing  Link’  {Agenda)  examines  the  1951 
volume  XX  Poems  which  was  privately  printed,  in  an  edition  of  1 00  copies, 
in  Belfast.  Henri  Coulette  looks  at  ‘The  Thought  of  High  Windows'  {SoR). 
John  Reibetanz  has  a  paper  in  ConL:  ‘  “The  Whitsun  Weddings”:  Larkin’s 
Reinterpretation  of  Time  and  Form  in  Keats’.  Larkin  adopts  the  stanzaic 
form  of  Keats’s  odes  and  ‘his  decision  allows  a  wider  frame  of  reference 
to  enrich  and  interact  with  the  experiences  that  his  poem  conveys’.  Larkin’s 
art  is  defined  against  Keats’s:  ‘the  “Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn”  embodies  in 

37  Seamus  Heaney,  by  Robert  Buttel.  Irish  Writers  Series.  Lewisburg:  Bucknell 
U.P.,  1975.  pp.  88.  $>4.50.  £2. 

38 David  Jones,  Letters  to  Vernon  Watkins ,  ed.  by  Ruth  Pryor.  Cardiff:  U.  of 
Wales  P.  pp.  79. 

3 9 Patrick  Kavanagh,  by  Darcy  O’Brien.  Irish  Writers  Series.  Lewisburg:  Bucknell 
U.P.,  1975.  pp.  12.  $4.50.  £2. 
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every  respect  the  romantic  viewpoint  repudiated  by  both  [Wallace] 
Stevens  and  Larkin’.  Ian  Milligan  finds  echoes  in  ‘The  Whitsun  Weddings’ 
of  Virginia  Woolf’s  The  Waves  ( N&Q ). 

The  Hugh  MacDiarmid  Anthology :  Poems  in  Scots  and  English 40  is 
edited  by  Michael  Grieve  and  Alexander  Scott,  and  was  re-issued  in  paper 
in  1975.  In  Lang&S,  Philip  Bozek  writes  on  ‘Hugh  MacDiarmid’s  Early 
Lyrics:  A  Syntactic  Examination’. 

In  Eire,  Fraser  Drew  writes  ‘  “Adrift  from  the  World”:  A  Note  on 
John  Masefield  and  Ireland’.  Thomas  Dillon  Redshaw  considers  ‘John 
Montague’  (Eire).  George  Monteiro  notes  a  letter  by  ‘Edwin  Muir  in  the 
“Atlantic  Monthly”  ’  (N&Q). 

There  are  three  articles  on  Wilfred  Owen  in  N&Q.  C.  N.  Smith  eluci¬ 
dates  a  reference  in  ‘Wilfred  Owen’s  Letter  No.  573’.  Jennifer  Breen  writes 
on  ‘Wilfred  Owen  (1893-191  8):  His  Recovery  from  Shell-Shock’.  Dominic 
Hibberd  looks  at  the  evidence  for  ‘The  Date  of  Wilfred  Owen’s  “Expo¬ 
sure”  concluding  that  ‘In  the  form  in  which  we  know  it,  “Exposure” 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  Owen’s  last  poems’.  In  Explorations,  Ismail 
Muhammad  Bhatti  has  a  paper:  ‘Wilfred  Owen:  Poet’s  Rage  Against  War’. 

James  Olney  writes  on  ‘Kathleen  Raine’s  Poetry’  (The  New  Republic: 
18  December).  Mark  Jacobs  and  Alan  Clark  consider  ‘The  Question  of 
Bias:  Some  Treatments  of  Laura  (Riding)  Jackson’  (HSELL).  Inaccurate 
assessments  of  Laura  Riding’s  work  are  examined,  and,  in  particular,  the 
contradictory  notions  of  the  influence  on  Robert  Graves. 

Journey  to  the  Trenches:  The  Life  of  Isaac  Rosenberg:  1890-1918, 
(1975)  by  Joseph  Cohen41,  is  not  available  for  review.  B.  Winehouse 
discovers  two  unpublished  letters  and  an  uncatalogued  painting  by  Isaac 
Rosenberg  (N&Q). 

Richard  J.  Finneran ’s  Anglo-Irish  Literature:  A  Review  of  Research*2 
has  a  section  on  George  Russell  (A.  E.)  by  James  F.  Carens.  Manuscripts, 
letters  and  bibliographical  works,  editions,  biographical  studies,  literary 
history,  and  criticism  are  described.  F.  G.  Atkinson’s  ‘  “Mighty  Beautiful 
Stuff”:  Two  New  A.  E.  Letters  and  Some  Footnotes  to  the  Irish  Renais¬ 
sance’  (EA)  prints  hitherto  unpublished  letters  by  George  Russell  discover¬ 
ed  among  the  papers  of  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch.  A.  E.’s  comments  on  his 
own  verse  are  of  particular  interest.  Jack  W.  Weaver  writes  on  ‘A.  E., 
George  Moore,  and  Avatars'  (ELT).  In  Eire,  William  L.  Daniels  has  a  paper: 
‘A.  E.  and  Synge  in  the  Congested  Districts’,  and  Patricia  McFate  writes 
on  ‘The  Interpreters :  A.  E.’s  Symposium  and  Roman  a  Clef’. 

Jagdish  Shivpuri  writes  on  ‘Two  Contemporary  Poets  in  English:  Jon 
Silkin  and  R.  S.  Thomas’  (Siddha:  Siddharth  Coll.,  India).  In  Agenda 
(1975)  David  Wright  considers  ‘The  Poetry  of  C.  H.  Sisson’.  C.  H.  Sisson 
answers  a  questionnaire  on  criticism  in  Agenda.  In  ABR,  John  Ower  has 
a  paper:  ‘Edith  Sitwell  and  the  Atomic  Bomb’. 

Richard  J.  Finneran’s  Anglo-Irish  Literature:  A  Review  of  Research43 


40  The  Hugh  MacDiarmid  Anthology:  Poems  in  Scots  and  English ,  ed.  by  Michael 
Grieve  and  Alexander  Scott.  RKP.  Issued  in  paper  1975,  first  published  1972.  pp. 
xxiii  +  295.  hb  £3.95,  pb  £2.75. 

41  Journey  to  the  Trenches:  The  Life  of  Isaac  Rosenberg:  1890-1918,  by  Joseph 
Cohen.  New  York:  Basic,  1975.  pp.  224. 

42  and43  Anglo-Irish  Literature:  A  Review  of  Research,  ed.  by  Richard  J.  Finneran. 
The  Modern  Lang.  Ass.  of  America,  pp.  xv  +  596.  $18.  pb  &10. 
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has  a  section  on  James  Stephens  by  James  F.  Carens.  Under  discussion  are 
manuscripts,  letters,  editions,  bibliographical  and  biographical  studies, 
literary  history,  and  criticism.  Malcolm  Brown’s  ‘The  Leprechaun  Out  of 
Costume’  (SR)  comments  on  James  Stephens’s  biography  and  career. 

Gary  Lane’s  A  Concordance  to  the  Poems  of  Dylan  Thomas **  has  not 
been  available  for  review.  Rob  Jackaman’s  ‘Man  and  Mandala:  Symbol  as 
Structure  in  a  Poem  by  Dylan  Thomas’  (ArielE)  examines  ‘I  see  the  Boys 
of  Summer’;  looking  closely  at  the  use  of  archetypal  symbol  of  the  man¬ 
dala,  ‘the  functional  complexity  of  the  symbol’  and  ‘its  organic  necessity 
(the  way  in  which  it  mirrors  and  dramatises  the  basic  statement  being 
made)  within  the  poem’  are  suggested.  In  Expl.  (1975)  there  are  three 
sections  on  Thomas:  Ronald  Wallace  writes  on  ‘Thomas’  “Especially  when 
the  October  wind”’;  David  Middleton  considers  ‘Thomas’  “Author’s 
Prologue”  ’;  Gene  Montague  writes  on  ‘Thomas’  “Because  the  Pleasure- 
Bird  Whistles”  ’. 

In  IowaR,  A.  K.  Weatherhead  has  a  paper:  ‘Charles  Tomlinson:  With 
Respect  to  Flux’. 

Four  books  on  W.  B.  Yeats  have  not  been  available  for  review:  George 
Bornstein’s  Transformations  of  Romanticism  in  Yeats,  Eliot,  and 
Stevens 45 ,  Curtis  Baker  Bradford’s  W.  B.  Yeats:  The  Writing  of  “ The 
Player  Queen”:  Manuscripts  of  W.  B.  Yeats*6 ,  Jacqueline  Genet’s  William 
Butler  Yeats:  Les  Fondments  et  revolution  de  la  creation  poetique:  Essai 
de  psychologie  litteraire*7 ,  and  Liam  Mille’s  The  Noble  Drama  of  W .  B. 
Yeats*6 . 

Frank  Tuohy’s  extremely  well  illustrated  biography49  is  a  delight  to 
read.  The  nineteenth-century  Irish  milieu  is  examined  as  a  prelude  to  the 
various  strands  in  Yeats’s  life:  the  interests  in  theosophy  and  nationalism, 
the  love  for  Maud  Gonne,  the  enthusiasm  for  the  theatre,  and  the  political 
activity.  Although,  as  the  author  claims,  this  is  a  ‘non-academic  study’, 
it  is  well  worth  exploring. 

George  Mills  Harper  edits  Yeats  and  The  Occult50  for  the  Yeats  Studies 
Series.  This  collection  indicates  the  scope  of  Yeats’s  involvement  with  the 
occult,  achieving  a  significant  step  forward  in  Yeats  scholarship.  George 
Mills  Harper  gives  an  account  of  his  investigation  of  ‘Yeats’s  Occult  Papers’. 
William  M.  Murphy  contrasts  the  attitudes  of  J.  B.  Yeats  to  his  son’s 
occult  studies  and  to  his  daughter  Lily’s  visionary  capacity.  James  Olney 
charts  the  fascinating  similarities  between  the  thought  of  Yeats  and  Jung. 
William  H.  O’Donnell  contributes  a  paper  on  The  Speckled  Bird,  several 
stories  of  The  Secret  Rose,  and  The  Wind  Among  the  Reeds,  interpreting 
these  works  in  the  light  of  ‘Yeats’s  long  debate  over  the  contradictory 


44  A  Concordance  to  the  Poems  of  Dylan  Thomas,  by  Gary  Lane.  (Scarecrow 
Concord.  5).  Metuchen,  N.J.:  Scarecrow.. 

4  5  Trans, formations  of  Romanticism  in  Yeats,  Eliot,  and  Stevens,  by  George 
Bornstein.  Chicago:  U.  of  Chicago  P. 

46  W.  B.  Yeats :  The  Writing  of  ‘The  Player  Queen’:  Manuscripts  of  W.  B.  Yeats, 
ed.  by  Curtis  Baker  Bradford.  De  Kalb:  Northern  Illinois  U.P.,  1975. 

41  William  Butler  Yeats:  Les  Fondments  et  revolution  de  la  creation  poetique: 
Essai  de  psychologie  litteraire,  by  Jacqueline  Genet.  Lille:  U.  de  Lille,  pp.  757. 

48  The  Noble  Drama  of  W.  B.  Yeats,  by  Liam  Mille.  Dublin:  Dolmen. 

49  Yeats,  by  Frank  Tuohy.  Macmillan,  pp.  232.  £6.95. 

50  Yeats  and  the  Occult,  ed.  by  George  Mills  Harper.  Yeats  Studies  Series.  Mac¬ 
millan.  pp.  xvii  +  322.  £10. 
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demands  of  art  and  Adeptship’.  Arnold  Goldman  writes  on  ‘Yeats,  Spirit¬ 
ualism,  and  Psychical  Research’.  George  Mills  Harper  and  John  S.  Kelly 
introduce  Yeats’s  ‘The  Preliminary  Examination  of  the  Script  of  Eliza¬ 
beth]  R[adcliffe] ’,  an  essay  inspired  by  Elizabeth  Radcliffe’s  gift  for 
automatic  writing:  ‘Elizabeth  Radcliffe’s  scripts  seemed  to  provide  him 
with  irrefutable  proof  that  the  messages  she  received  were  not  the  product 
of  telepathy  or  unconscious  memory  but  came  from  a  supernatural  source’. 
Yeats’s  account  of  his  investigation  of  the  bleeding  oleographs  of  the 
sacred  heart  at  Mirebeau  is  introduced  by  George  Mills  Harper.  Warwick 
Gould  explores  sources  for  Yeats’s  character  Owen  Aherne.  Other  interest¬ 
ing  and  illuminating  contributions  are  made  by  Kathleen  Raine,  Richard  J. 
Finneran,  Walter  Kelly  Hood,  Michael  J.  Sidnell,  Laurence  W.  Fennelly, 
Geoffrey  N.  Watkins,  and  Stuart  Hirschberg. 

James  W.  Flannery’s  W.  B.  Yeats  and  the  Idea  of  a  Theatre:  The  Early 
Abbey  Theatre  in  Theory  and  Practice 51  points  out  what  is  often  over¬ 
looked:  that  Yeats  was  a  practical  man  of  the  theatre  with  a  keen  interest 
in  all  aspects  of  stagecraft.  This  detailed  study  looks  at  Yeats’s  dramatic 
aesthetic  and  practice,  the  creation  of  an  Irish  National  Theatre,  and 
Yeats’s  lifelong  involvement  with  it.  It  is  stressed  that  ‘Yeats’s  theories 
of  the  drama  and  his  own  dramatic  work  were  continually  revised  and 
reshaped  in  terms  of  his  practical  experience  in  the  theatre’.  However  it 
is  contended  that  ‘Yeats’s  dramatic  theories  are  more  important  than 
his  actual  practices’.  The  author  has  himself  directed  several  Yeats  produc¬ 
tions  and  this  adds  authority  to  his  observations.  A  final  chapter  on  ‘The 
Legacy  of  Yeats’  forcefully  predicts  a  re-evaluation  of  Yeats  the  dramatist. 

Richard  Taylor  examines  the  development  of  W.  B.  Yeats’s  drama52. 
The  early  plays  are  analysed  in  relation  to  Yeats’s  rebellion  against  natural¬ 
ism;  Yeats’s  assimilation  of  the  No  form  is  then  assessed  and  the  feature 
of  the  No  are  described.  It  is  shown  that  each  of  the  plays  for  dancers 
was  modelled  on  a  Japanese  original  and  detailed  comparisons  are  offered, 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that  ‘In  the  final  analysis,  No  was  not  so  much 
a  direct  influence  on  Yeats  as  the  source  of  a  new  point  of  departure  for 
continued  experimentation  with  established  themes  and  aesthetic  con¬ 
cerns’.  The  later  plays  are  considered  and  an  overall  picture  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plays  is  seen  to  emerge:  ‘From  an  early  celebration  of  the 
ideal  he  moved  to  the  recognition  of  a  redeeming  heroism  in  the  face  of 
man’s  inevitable  defeat  and  finally  to  a  definite  affirmation  of  comic 
disorder  as  the  only  meaningful  gesture  with  which  to  confront  the  absurd¬ 
ity  and  horror  of  man’s  existence  in  the  flesh’.  A  useful  appendix  covers 
the  technical  details  involved  in  the  performance  of  No  drama. 

T.  R.  Henn’s  Last  Essays 53  will  be  of  interest  to  Yeats  scholars.  Many 
of  the  papers  are  based  on  lectures  delivered  at  the  Yeats  International 
Summer  School  at  Sligo  and  retain  a  crucial  sense  of  occasion.  One  of 
T.  R.  Henn’s  comments  might  serve  as  an  epigraph  to  Yeats  studies:  ‘I 

51  W.  B.  Yeats  and  the  Idea  of  a  Theatre:  The  Early  Abbey  Theatre  in  Theory 
and  Practice ,  by  James  W.  Flannery.  New  Haven:  Yale  U.P.  pp.  xx  +  404.  £16.20. 

“  The  Drama  of  W.  B.  Yeats:  Irish  Myth  and  the  Japanese  No,  by  Richard  Taylor 
New  Haven:  Yale  U.P.  pp.  xiii  +  247.  £6.50. 

53 Last  Essays,  by  T.  R.  Henn.  Gerards  Cross:  Colin  Smythe.  pp.  xii  +  253.  £5.50. 
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sometimes  wonder  whether,  when  the  flood  has  washed  over  us  and  we 
can  take  stock  of  this  fertilizing  silt  that  all  these  books  have  left,  there 
is  anything  better  than  the  living  intercourse  of  a  society  of  scholars 
and  students,  who  seek  to  draw  from  the  work,  and  to  give  to  it,  that 
abundant  life  which  grows  when  we  talk,  not  with  books,  but  with  each 
other  and  with  the  poetry’.  Within  these  pages  we  find  something  akin 
to  a  ‘living  intercourse’  as  we  read  commentary  on  such  subjects  as  ‘Yeats 
and  the  Poetry  of  War’,  Yeats’s  rhetoric,  and  ‘Yeats  and  the  Picture 
Galleries’.  An  essay  on  A.  E.’s  poetry  is  included.  The  writing  shows  a 
deep  personal  involvement,  and  the  overall  impression  is  of  great,  and 
moving,  sympathy  for  Anglo-Irish  literature. 

Richard  J.  Finneran  has  written  a  substantial  section  on  Yeats  in  Anglo- 
Irish  Literature:  A  Review  of  Research42 .  Bibliographies,  catalogues, 
concordances,  and  editions  of  works  and  correspondence  are  noted.  The 
scope,  achievement,  and  limitations  of  the  most  important  critical  and 
biographical  studies  are  indicated.  The  chapter  provides  an  introduction 
to  Yeats  scholarship  but  it  is,  as  the  author  points  out,  by  no  means 
comprehensive. 

There  are  two  articles  on  Yeats  in  SR.  A.  Norman  Jeffares’s  ‘Coughing 
in  Ink’  explores  the  recent  progress  of  Yeats  studies.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  we  lack  annotated  editions  to  the  prose  and  a  concordance  to  the 
prose.  Edward  Engelberg’s  ‘Yeats  on  Stage’  focuses  on  recent  studies  of 
Yeats  as  playwright.  Richard  J.  Finneran  writes  on  recent  Yeats  scholar¬ 
ship  in  ConL. 

Patrick  A.  McCarthy  writes  on  ‘Talent  and  Tradition  in  Yeats’  On 
Baile’s  Strand'  {Eire).  Phillip  L.  Marcus’s  ‘  “Remembered  Tragedies”:  The 
Evolution  of  the  Lyric  in  Yeats’s  The  Death  of  Cuchulain’  (I UR)  examines 
the  manuscripts  of  the  final  lyric  of  the  play.  The  same  author  has  a  paper 
in  CLQ:  ‘  “I  make  the  truth”:  Vision  and  Revision  in  Yeats’  The  Death 
of  Cuchulain' .  Karen  Dorn  writes  on  ‘Stage  Production  and  the  Greek 
Theatre  Movement:  W.  B.  Yeats’s  Play  The  Resurrection  and  His  Versions 
of  King  Oedipus  and  Oedipus  at  Colonus'  (ThR).  The  productions  at  the 
Abbey  of  King  Oedipus  in  1926,  and  Oedipus  at  Colonus  in  1927,  and  at 
the  Peacock  of  The  Resurection  in  1934,  are  seen  to  be  ‘the  culmination 
of  Yeats’s  long  involvement  in  two  aspects  of  non-naturalistic  theatre— 
the  relation  between  stage  performance  and  audience  in  the  amphitheatre, 
and  the  nature  of  the  poetic  and  dramatic  image  produced  in  that  type 
of  theatre’.  Santosh  Pall’s  ‘The  Dancer  in  Yeats’  {Studies)  examines  the 
importance  of  the  dance  as  symbol  in  Yeats’s  middle  and  late  plays  and 
poems:  ‘The  dance  to  Yeats  is  the  rhythmic  process  of  the  universe, 
cosmic  and  microcosmic  both’. 

R.  M.  Puglia  Ritvo  considers  ‘Plotinus’s  Third  Ennead  and  Yeats’s  A 
Vision  (1925)’  {N&Q)\  ‘Our  examination  of  A  Vision  suggests  that  Yeats, 
like  Plotinus,  posits  a  continuous  opposition  in  the  life  of  the  soul  which 
is  a  concomitant  of  its  necessarily  divided  nature’.  William  A.  Gordon 
writes  on  ‘Eastern  Religion  and  the  Later  Yeats’  {DR).  Yeats’s  early  use 
of  Irish  ideas  is  shown  to  be  ‘consistent  with  attitudes  to  reality  he  later 
found  in  Indian  thought’.  Three  Indian  beliefs  are  seen  to  be  especially 
important  for  Yeats:  ‘first,  the  sense  of  the  “manifest  world”;  secondly, 
the  relationship  between  individuality  and  the  ground  of  existence; 
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thirdly,  the  union  of  opposites’. 

Adele  M.  Dalsimer’s  ‘  “Intellect  and  Imagination  Stand  Face  to  Face”: 
Yeats’s  Correspondence  with  T.  Sturge  Moore’  ( ArQ )  argues  that  ‘certain 
of  the  paradoxes  and  contradictions  of  the  poetry  and  of  A  Vision  can 
be  better  understood,  if  not  reconciled,  in  the  light  of  Yeats’s  thoughts  as 
he  expressed  them  to  Moore’.  The  search  for  unity  is  seen  to  be  more 
significant  to  Yeats  than  the  conflict  of  antitheses.  Richard  Fallis’s  ‘  “I 
seek  an  Image”:  The  Method  of  Yeats’s  Criticism’  {MLQ)  is  an  interesting 
examination  of  Yeats’s  ‘process  of  critical  discourse  by  image-making’. 
The  same  author’s  “Yeats  and  the  Reinterpretation  of  Victorian  Poetry’ 
{VP)  analyzes  Yeats’s  critiques  of  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Tennyson,  Arnold, 
Browning,  Hardy,  Hopkins,  Rossetti,  and  Morris:  Yeats  was  ‘enough  the 
Victorians’  contemporary  to  understand  their  language  on  their  own 
terms’  but  ‘his  assertion  of  a  radical  Romantic  interpretation  of  poetry 
makes  him  our  contemporary  as  well’.  Michael  A.  Lofaro’s  ‘The  Mask 
with  No  Eyes:  Yeats’s  Vision  in  Per  Arnica  Silentia  Lunae’  {Style)  scru¬ 
tinises  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  Per  Arnica  as  a  basis  for  judging  the 
purpose  and  effectiveness  of  the  work.  In  PBS  A,  George  Monteiro  has 
‘Addenda  to  Cross  and  Dunlop’s  Yeats  Criticism  1887-1965'.  In  Eire, 
Joan  Towey  Mitchell  writes  on  ‘Yeats,  Pearse,  and  Cuchulain’.  Adele  M. 
Dalsimer’s  paper  in  Eire  considers  ‘W.  B.  Yeats’  The  Wanderings  of  Oisin: 
Blueprint  for  a  Renaissance’,  while,  in  CLQ,  the  same  author  writes  ‘By 
Memory  Inspired:  W.  B.  Yeats’s  “September  1913”  and  the  Irish  Political 
Ballad’. 

In  NLH,  Robert  Langbaum  has  a  paper:  ‘The  Exteriority  of  Self  in 
Yeats’s  Poetry  and  Thought’.  Ruth  Nevo  writes  in  Lang&S :  ‘Again,  Byzan¬ 
tium’.  James  E.  Quinn  looks  at  ‘Yeats  and  Whitman,  1887-1925’  {WWR, 
1974).  In  Cithara,  Keith  W.  Schlegel  considers  ‘Yeats’s  The  Magi  and 
Eliot’s  The  Journey  of  the  Magi :  The  Failure  of  Epiphany’.  In  JNT, 
Ronald  Schleifer  writes  on  ‘Narrative  in  Yeats’s  In  the  Seven  Woods'. 
Katherine  Snipes  comments  on  ‘The  Artistic  Imagination  in  Action: 
Yeats’s  “Lapis  Lazuli”  ’  {CEA).  Richard  Zlogar  writes  on  ‘Yeats’s  “For 
Anne  Gregory”  ’  {Expl).  Ole  Munch-Pedersen’s  ‘Yeats’s  Synge-Song’ 
{IUR)  gives  an  account  of  the  uses  Yeats  made  of  Lady  Gregory’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  a  traditional  Irish  Gaelic  song,  ‘The  Noble  Enchanter’.  Thomas 
J.  Wertenbaker  Jr,  writes  on  ‘Yeats’  “Three  Things”  ’  {Expl):  ‘the  three 
stanzas  suggest  (somewhat  freely)  foreplay,  climax,  and  relaxation;  child¬ 
hood,  maturity  and  age;  a  beginning,  middle  and  end’.  Mario  L.  D’Avanzo 
examines  ‘Yeats’  “Long-Legged  Fly”’  {Expl,  1975):  Yeats  found  in 
Coleridge’s  Biographia  Literaria  the  source  for  his  poem. 

In  CJIS  there  are  the  following  papers  on  Yeats:  ‘The  Poet  as  the 
Nation’s  Daimon:  The  Cabbalistic  Politics  of  W.  B.  Yeats’  by  Fahmy 
Farag,  ‘From  Parnell  to  O’Duffy:  The  Composition  of  Yeats’s  “Parnell’s 
Funeral”  ’  by  Patrick  Holland,  ‘Yeats’s  Butterflies’  by  Brian  John,  ‘The 
Descent  from  the  Mountain:  A  Study  of  the  Relationship  between  the 
Aesthetic  Theory  of  W.  B.  Yeats  and  His  Post- 1900  Change  in  Poetic 
Style’  by  Daniel  S.  Lenoski,  and  ‘Yeats’s  Orphic  Voice’  by  Andrew  Parkin. 
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3.  Drama 

Useful  reviews  as  well  as  lists  of  books  and  articles  appear  in  such 
specialist  journals  as  Modern  Drama,  The  Journal  of  Beckett  Studies , 
The  Shaw  Review ,  and  The  Sean  O’Casey  Review.  E.  H.  Mikhail’s  two 
volumes,  English  Drama,  1900-1950:  A  Guide  to  Information  Sources1, 
and  Contemporary  British  Drama,  1950-76:  An  Annotated  Critical 
Bibliography2 3  would  have  come  more  sensibly  from  one  publisher  and 
in  one  series;  as  it  is,  the  titles  are  misleading,  since  the  first  volume  is 
also  concerned  with  British  drama  and  the  second  volume  is  not  ‘critical’ 
in  its  brief  descriptive  comments.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  overlap  between 
the  volumes  that  would  have  been  avoided  by  joint  publication,  but  the 
lists  have  been  put  together  with  care  and  they  are  worth  consulting.  The 
annual  British  Theatre  Directory 3  is  a  rich  source  of  information  about 
theatres,  producing  managements,  agents,  theatrical  publishers,  as  well 
as  education  in  drama  and  the  theatre  arts. 

Pitman’s  series  Theatre  Today  continues  with  two  excellent  short 
volumes  on  contemporary  British  drama:  In  Anger  and  Detachment 4 5 
Michael  Anderson  offers  a  cogent  and  persuasive  study  of  Arden,  Osborne, 
and  Pinter;  in  The  Playwrights’  Theatre 5  Terry  Browne  supplies  a  detailed 
and  perceptive  account  of  the  English  Stage  Company  at  the  Royal  Court. 
In  the  same  series  are  Michael  Patterson’s  German  Theatre  Today6 7 * 9 10 ,  and 
African  Theatre  Today1  by  Martin  Banham  and  Give  Wake. 

Laying  the  Foundations,  1902-1904 8  is  the  second  volume  of  Robert 
Hogan  and  James  Kilroy’s  The  Modern  Irish  Drama:  a  documentary 
history.  Again  the  documents  are  well  managed  in  a  narrative  which  gives 
a  lively  and  interesting  account  of  Irish  theatre  between  the  dissolution  of 
the  Irish  Literary  Theatre  and  the  opening  of  the  Abbey  Theatre— a 
period  when  plays  by  Synge,  Lady  Gregory,  and  Padraic  Colum  were 
first  performed. 

J.  C.  Trewin’s  The  Edwardian  Theatre 9  in  fact  overlaps  the  two  adja¬ 
cent  reigns,  and  runs  from  1900  to  1914.  Mr  Trewin  makes  the  valid  point 
that  although  from  our  viewpoint  in  the  1970s  the  period  seems  dominat¬ 
ed  by  Shaw  and  by  Granville  Barker’s  work  at  The  Court,  contemporary 
theatre-goers  had  a  very  different  view  of  what  was  going  on.  With  his 
customary  zeal  and  his  usual  width  and  depth  of  knowledge  Mr  Trewin 
gives  us  a  persuasive  and  engaging  account  of  the  Edwardian  stage. 

In  The  Selective  Ego 10  Tim  Beaumont  offers  a  generous  sample  of 
James  Agate’s  private  writing  about  the  stage.  From  the  nine  volumes  of 
his  diary  are  selected  many  passages  where  he  writes  about  plays  and 
players  (Gielgud,  Olivier,  Peggy  Ashcroft,  Sybil  Thorndike)  with  the 


1  Detroit:  Gale  Research  Co.  pp.  xiii  +  328.  $18. 

2  Macmillan,  pp.  xi  +  147.  £ 7.95. 

3Eastbourne:  John  Offord.  pp.  448.  £4. 

4pp.  127.  hb  £3.50,  pb  £1.50. 

5  pp.  viii  +  135.  hb  £3.50,  pb  £1.50. 

6pp.  ix  +  129.  hb  £3.50,  pb  £1.95. 

7 pp.  vii  +  103.  hb  £3.50,  pb  £1.95. 

6 Dublin:  The  Dolmen  R  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.J.:  Humanities  P.  Inc.  pp.  164.  £8. 

9  Oxford:  Basil  Blackwell,  pp.  193.  £6. 

10  Harrap.  pp.  xii  +  269.  £5.75. 
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conversational  ease  which  made  his  newspaper  reviewing  so  popular  in 
the  nineteen-twenties,  thirties,  and  forties. 

In  1945  James  Agate  came  across  Kenneth  Tynan,  then  a  schoolboy, 
and  corresponded  with  him,  offering  good  advice  about  how  the  young 
critic  might  make  his  prose  style  more  digestible.  In  A  View  of  the  English 
Stage11  and  The  Sound  of  Two  Hands  Clapping 12  Mr  Tynan  brings 
together  130  pieces  written  in  the  three  decades  since  he  was  so  advised. 
The  publisher’s  blurb  talks  of  Mr  Tynan  as  being  the  best  play-reviewer 
since  Hazlitt,  but  ‘the  best  since  Agate’  would  be  nearer  the  mark.  He  is 
as  good  as  Agate,  and  displays  the  same  skills  in  describing  theatrical 
performances  (those  of  Jack  Benny  and  Eric  Morecambe  as  well  as  those 
of  Olivier  and  Nicol  Williamson)  and  in  communicating  a  wide  range  of 
enthusiasms. 

James  Forsyth’s  Tyrone  Guthrie 13  gives  a  clear  and  always  interesting 
account  of  his  subject’s  extraordinarily  full  career:  as  is  appropriate  in 
a  theatrical  biography,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  detailed  information,  a 
large  number  of  anecdotes  involving  great  actors,  and  a  warm  authorial 
affection  for  the  subject.  John  Elsom’s  Post-War  British  Theatre 14  began 
life  as  a  series  of  lectures  to  non-specialists  and  it  has  the  good  and  bad 
features  of  the  popular  lecture.  It  is  sometimes  garrulous,  but  never 
turgid.  It  is  sometimes  shrewd  but  the  generalisations  and  evaluations 
(perhaps  acceptable  to  the  original  audience)  often  look  out  of  place  in 
print.  Still,  there  is  much  lively  discussion,  and  the  beginning  student  will 
find  it  worth  exercising  his  imagination  to  relive  the  lecture-room  ex¬ 
perience,  for  he  will  be  infected  by  the  author’s  enthusiasm.  Martin 
Esslin’s  An  Anatomy  of  Drama15  is  based  on  a  course  of  lectures  broad¬ 
cast  by  the  B.B.C.  for  students  of  the  Open  University.  Again  the  lecture 
format  is  an  advantage:  the  enquiry  into  such  general  issues  as  ‘the  nature 
of  drama’,  ‘the  critical  vocabulary’,  ‘illusion  and  reality’,  or  ‘the  truth  of 
drama’  (four  of  the  eleven  chapter-headings)  might  have  led  to  abstraction 
and  vagueness,  but  here  the  discussion  is  conducted  through  constant 
reference  to  a  wide  range  of  actual  texts.  ‘Playwriting  for  the  Seventies: 
Old  Theatres,  New  Audiences,  and  the  Politics  of  Revolution  ( ThQ )  is  an 
edited  version  of  a  six -hour  symposium:  there  are  interesting  contributions 
from  John  Arden,  Bruce  Birchall,  Caryl  Churchill,  Margaretta  D’Arcy, 
David  Edgar,  Pam  Gems,  Steven  Gooch,  Malcolm  Griffiths,  David  Halliwell, 
Roger  Howard,  Roy  Kift,  Michlene  Wandor,  Arnold  Wesker,  Snoo  Wilson, 
and  Olwen  Wymark.  Judith  Cook’s  well-illustrated  The  National  Theatre 16 
sketches  the  historical  background  and  in  a  series  of  interviews  with  the 
architect,  administrators,  designers,  directors,  and  actors  gives  an  account 
of  the  Company  and  its  new  home.  In  ‘The  National  Theatre,  London’ 
{ThQ)  Helen  Dawson  gives  a  short,  illustrated  account  of  technical  and 
artistic  features  of  the  new  complex,  and  also  in  ThQ  Alfred  Emmet 
recounts  ‘The  Long  Prehistory  of  the  National  Theatre’. 


1 1  St  Albans:  Paladin,  pp.  384.  pb  £1.75. 
12Jonathan  Cape.  pp.  256.  £4.95. 

1  3Hamish  Hamilton,  pp.  xi  +  372.  £7.95. 

14  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  viii  +  228.  £3.95. 
lsTemple  Smith,  pp.  125.  £3. 

1  6  Harrap.  pp.  viii  +  93.  £3.25. 
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In  ‘Freedom  and  Order  in  Arden’s  Ironhand’  (MD)  Nigel  Hampton 
writes  on  Goetz  as  a  representative  of  traditional  social  thinking  caught 
up  in  a  changing  world.  In  LWU  (1975)  Adolf  Barth  considers  ‘Absurde 
und  groteske  Spielformen  in  der  Dramatik  John  Ardens’,  and  in  Neu- 
sprachliche  Mitteilungen  aus  Wissenschaft  und  Praxis  Wolf  Weise  writes 
on  ‘John  Arden  und  die  traditionelle  englisch-schottische  Volksballade’. 

MD  offers  some  interesting  discussion  of  Beckett’s  plays.  In  ‘The 
Solution  as  Problem’  Rolf  Breuer  analyses  the  structure  of  Waiting  for 
Godot  in  the  light  of  concepts  developed  by  Bertrand  Russell,  Alfred 
Tarski,  and  Ludwig  Wittgenstein.  In  ‘Samuel  Beckett’s  Interest  in  Form’ 
Rosemary  Pountney  analyses  Play  as  his  ‘most  perfectly  patterned’  drama. 
In  ‘Art  in  Microcosm’  Breon  Mitchell  gives  an  account  of  the  manuscript 
stages  of  Come  and  Go.  Hans-Peter  Hasselbach  offers  ‘ Endgame :  A  Struc¬ 
tural  Analysis’,  and  in  ‘Being  and  Not-Being’  Hersh  Zeifman  writes  apprec¬ 
iatively  of  Not  I.  Frederick  J.  Marker  in  ‘Beckett  Criticism  in  Modern 
Drama :  A  Checklist’  notes  forty-seven  articles  and  eight  review-articles. 
Gambit  also  offers  some  useful  discussion.  Pierre  Chabert  analyses  the 
work  of  ‘Beckett  as  Director’,  in  ‘Voices,  Patterns,  Voices’.  Martin  Esslin 
has  a  note  on  the  later  plays,  James  Knowleson  considers  ‘Beckett  and 
John  Millington  Synge’  and  in  ‘Good  Heavens’  prints  an  early  version  of 
Come  and  Go. 

James  Knowlson  is  the  founding  editor  of  the  new  Journal  of  Beckett 
Studies  (obtainable  from  the  publishers,  John  Calder  Ltd,  18  Brewer  St, 
London  W1R  4AS).  The  first  number  prints  the  text  of  Beckett’s  Ghost 
trio.  In  ‘The  “Voice  of  Silence”  ’  Hannelore  Fahrenbach  and  John  Fletcher 
write  on  ‘reason,  imagination  and  creative  sterility  in  “Texts  for  nothing”  ’, 
in  ‘Birth  astride  a  grave’  Stanley  E.  Gontarski  defends  ‘Act  without  words: 
I’  from  critics  who  find  it  clumsily  explicit.  Richard  L.  Admussen  offers 
a  painstaking  account  of  Beckett’s  unpublished  writings,  Ruby  Cohn 
discusses  Beckett’s  directorial  work  on  the  German  version  of  Godot,  and 
there  are  reviews  of  relevant  books  and  of  Beckett  plays  in  performance. 
John  Pilling  has  a  good  essay  on  Beckett’s  Proust,  and  the  same  critic’s 
book-length  study  Samuel  Beckett 17  is  to  be  most  warmly  recommended 
as  a  general  treatment  of  Beckett’s  criticism,  fiction,  plays,  poetry,  and  of 
the  intellectual,  cultural,  and  literary  background.  Mr  Pilling  manages  his 
material  expertly;  there  is  a  refreshing  coolness  in  his  response  and  a  con¬ 
vincing  sureness  in  his  evaluations. 

E.  M.  Cioran  records  ‘Encounters  with  Beckett’  (PR),  Alfred  Cismaru 
and  Theodore  Klein  examine  ‘The  Concept  of  Suicide  in  Camus  and 
Beckett’  ( Renascence ),  Judith  D.  McCrary  and  Ronald  G.  McCrary  ask 
‘Why  Wait  for  Godot?’  (SoQ)\ in  ‘History  Electrified  into  Analogy’  ( ConL ) 
Daniel  Stempel  offers  a  reading  of  Godot,  in  ‘Three  Orders  in  En  attendant 
Godot  and  Fin  de  partie ’  ( French  Forum)  Robert  J.  Nelson  reads  the 
plays  in  the  light  of  Pascal,  in  ‘What’s  It  Meant  to  Mean?’  (CritQ)  Robert 
Wilcher  offers  an  approach  to  Beckett’s  plays;  Gerda  Zeltner  has  ‘Samuel 
Beckett  und  der  Schatten’  in  Akzent,  in  ‘Pozzo  in  Bloomsbury’  ( JML ) 
Eugene  Webb  notes  a  possible  allusion,  and  in  Expl  Jerold  J.  Savory  has 
a  note  on  Lucky’s  speech. 


1  7 
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The  following  studies  have  not  been  seen:  Hannah  C.  Copeland’s  Art 
and  the  Artist  in  the  Works  of  Samuel  Beckett  (The  Hague:  Mouton 
1975),  Ramona  Cormier  and  Janis  L.  Pallister’s  Waiting  for  Death:  The 
Philosophical  Significance  of  Beckett’s  ‘En  Attendant  Godot ’  (Alabama 
U.P.),  Steven  J.  Rosen’s  Samuel  Beckett  and  the  Pessimistic  Tradition 
(New’  Brunswick:  Rutgers  U.P.),  and  Clas  Zilliacus’s  Beckett  and  Broad¬ 
casting  (Abo,  Finland:  Abo  Akademi). 

In  ‘The  Child  and  the  Old  Man  in  the  Plays  of  Edward  Bond’  (MD) 
Joseph  E.  Duncan  discusses  Bond’s  use  of  those  recurring  figures  to  ex¬ 
pound  a  social  philosophy  which  is  more  systematic  than  that  of  any 
British  dramatist  since  Shaw.  In  his  monograph18,  Simon  Trussler  offers 
a  warm  appreciation  of  Bond’s  social  criticism  and  of  his  skill  as  a  play¬ 
wright:  ‘Each  play.  .  .offers  far  more  than  a  “meaning”  which  can  easily 
be  spelt  out,  and  in  the  best— in  Saved,  Narrow  Road  to  the  Deep  North, 
Lear  and  The  Sea-there  are  whole  stage  worlds  to  be  explored,  by  each 
director  anew.  The  formal  range  of  the  work  is  extraordinary  and  seem¬ 
ingly  inexhaustible’.  In  ThQ  the  ‘casebook’  on  The  Fool  comprises  pieces 
by  Walter  Donohue,  Peter  Gill,  Martin  Esslin,  and  by  Bond  himself.  In 
the  December  1975  number  of  ETJ  Errol  Durbach  offers  ‘Herod  in  the 
Welfare  State:  Kindermord  in  the  plays  of  Edward  Bond’,  and  John 
Worthen  has  ‘Endings  and  Beginnings:  Edward  Bond  and  the  shock  of 
Recognition’.  In  TCL  Karl-Heinz  Stoll  reports  an  interview  with  Bond. 
Richard  Scharine’s  The  Plays  of  Edward  Bond  (Lewisburg:  Bucknell  U.P., 
1975)  has  not  been  seen. 

In  The  Life  of  Noel  Coward 19  Cole  Lesley  offers  a  richly  illustrated 
biography  which  makes  imaginative  use  of  Coward’s  private  journals, 
papers,  and  letters.  Mr  Lesley  was  Coward’s  close  companion  for  almost 
forty  years,  and  writes  with  warmth  and  understanding,  supplying  much 
information  about  the  personalities  who  dominated  English  theatrical  life 
during  the  decades  when  Coward  was  ‘the  Master’.  William  Marchant’s 
The  Privilege  of  His  Company:  Noel  Coward  Remembered  (Weidenfeld  & 
Nicholson,  1975)  has  not  been  seen;  nor  has  Edward  A.  Kopper’s  Lady 
Isabella  Persse  Gregory  (Boston:  Twayne.  TEAS  194). 

There  are  two  interesting  interviews  with  Trevor  Griffiths.  In  ‘Trans¬ 
forming  the  Husk  of  Capitalism’  {ThQ)  he  talks  at  length  about  his  child¬ 
hood  and  education,  as  well  as  about  the  writing  and  staging  of  his  plays. 
In  Gambit  there  is  ‘Pat  Silburn  Talks  to  Trevor  Griffiths’.  Other  ThQ 
interviews  are  with  David  Hare,  ‘From  Portable  Theatre  to  Joint  Stock.  .  . 
via  Shaftesbury  Avenue’  and,  with  John  McGrath,  ‘Better  a  Bad  Night  in 
Bootle’. 

Much  of  the  work  on  O’Casey  appears  in  the  recently  established 
Sean  O’Casey  Review,  there  is  a  special  number  on  The  Plough  and  the 
Stars,  articles,  notes,  memoirs,  and  ‘Sean  O’Casey  Studies:  An  Annual 
Bibliography’.  In  ‘Continuity  and  Innovations  in  Sean  O’Casey’s  Drama’ 
Ronald  Ayling  argues  against  critics  who  have  seen  O’Casey  either  as 
‘primitive’  reporter,  or  too  exclusively  as  an  Abbey  Theatre  playwright: 


18 Edward  Bond,  by  Simon  Trussler.  Longman  for  the  British  Council,  pp.  37. 
pb  £0.40. 

1 9  Jonathan  Cape.  pp.  xiv  +  499.  £7.50. 
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Ayling’s  purpose  is  to  study  O’Casey’s  ‘work  as  the  product  of  a  sensitive 
and  well-read  man,  to  be  evaluated  within  the  broad  context  of  the  English 
literary  tradition  that  he  knew  so  well  and  of  modern  developments  in 
world  theatre’.  In  MSLC  Ronald  Ayling  offers  a  textual  study  of  Juno. 
The  following  are  reported  but  have  not  been  obtainable:  Bernard  Ben- 
stock’s  Pay  cocks  and  Others:  Sean  O’Casey’s  World  (Dublin:  Gill  & 
Macmillan),  John  P.  Frayne’s  Sean  O’Casey  (N.Y.:  Columbia  U.P. ,  CEMW 
73),  and  Donald  D.  Wilson’s  Sean  O’Casey’s  Tragi-Comic  Vision  (N.Y.: 
Revisionist  Press). 

In  ‘A  World  of  Its  Own:  Look  Back  in  Anger  Twenty  Years  After’ 
( MD )  E.  G.  Bierkaus  Jr  argues  that  the  play  is  now  only  of  historical 
interest— ‘a  dramatic  landmark  like  Gorboduc,  .  .  .already  an  anachronism’. 
In  N&Q  G.  E.  Brown  has  a  note  on  Music  Hall  references  in  that  play. 

Two  volumes  introduce  an  excellent  Methuen  series.  Orton:  The 
Complete  Plays 20  prints  the  seven  texts  together  with  a  long  useful  intro¬ 
duction  by  John  Lahr,  whose  ‘official  biography’  of  Orton  is  promised 
soon.  Pinter  Plays:  One 21  contains  The  Birthday  Party ,  The  Room ,  The 
Dumb  Waiter,  A  Slight  Ache,  A  Night  Out,  and  is  introduced  with  Pinter’s 
own  ‘Writing  for  the  Theatre’.  Harold  Pinter:  Five  Screen  Plays 22  is  the 
first  paperback  edition  of  the  collection  containing  texts  of  The  Servant, 
The  Pumpkin  Eater,  The  Quiller  Memorandum,  Accident,  and  The  Go- 
Between.  Arnold  Hinchliffe’s  Harold  Pinter 23  is  a  simple  reprint  of  the 
1967  text,  so  that  the  discussion  stops  at  The  Homecoming  and  the 
bibliographical  list  stops  at  1966.  Gerald  M.  Berkowitz  offers  a  note  on 
‘Pinter’s  Revision  of  The  Caretaker ’  ( JML ).  In  ‘Stasis  as  Structure  in 
Pinter’s  No  Man’s  Land’’  {MD)  John  Bush  Jones  writes  on  that  play's  use 
of  literary  borrowings  (from  Endgame  and  ‘Prufrock’)  and  on  its  ‘very 
visible  surface  artifice’.  In  the  December  1975  number  of  ETJ  Richard 
M.  Coe  writes  on  ‘Logic,  Paradox,  and  Pinter’s  Homecoming' .  The  follow¬ 
ing  have  not  been  seen:  Bernard  F.  Dukore’s  Where  Laughter  Stops : 
Pinter’s  Tragicomedy  (Columbia:  Missouri  U.P.),  Lucina  P.  Gabbard’s 
The  Dream  Structure  of  Pinter’s  Plays:  A  Psychoanalytic  Approach 
(Rutherford,  N.J.:  Fairleigh  Dickinson  U.P.),  Rudiger  Imhof’s  Harold 
Pinters  Dramentechnik  (Bonn:  Bouvier),  and  Peter  Miinder’s  Harold 
Pinter  und  die  Problematik  des  Absurden  Theatres  (Bern:  Lang). 

In  Drama  &  Theatre  (1975)  Russell  Vandenbroucke  writes  on  ‘Equus: 
Modern  Myth  in  the  Making’,  James  R.  Stacey’s  ‘The  Sun  and  the  Horse: 
Peter  Shaffer’s  Search  for  Worship’  {ETJ)  considers  The  Royal  Hunt  of  the 
Sun  and  Equus,  and  John  Simon  offers  ‘Hippodrama  at  the  Psychodrama’ 
{HudR,  1975). 

Shaw:  The  Critical  Heritage 24  is  an  excellent  contribution  to  the 
familiar  series.  From  the  extraordinarily  large  bulk  of  relevant  material, 
T.  F.  Evans  has  chosen  135  pieces  to  form  a  volume  which  is  valuable  to 
the  Shaw  enthusiast  for  the  contemporary  newspaper  reviews,  often 


20Eyre  Methuen,  pp.  448.  pb  £1.50. 

21  Eyre  Methuen,  pp.  256.  pb  £0.75. 

22  Eyre  Methuen,  pp.  367.  pb  £2.75. 

2  3 ‘The  Griffin  Authors  Series’.  Macmillan,  pp.  190.  pb  £2.50. 
24  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  xvi  +  422.  £9.95. 
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difficult  to  track  down,  and  to  the  general  reader  as  a  splendid  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  critical  reception  of  Shaw’s  plays  between  the  Daily  Telegraph 
review  of  Widowers’  Houses  in  1892  and  the  obituary  notices  of  1950-51 . 
As  well  as  unsigned  pieces,  there  are  the  permanently  interesting  responses 
of  William  Archer,  Max  Beerbohm,  Arnold  Bennett,  G.  K.  Chesterton, 
Winston  Churchill,  T.  S.  Eliot,  John  Galsworthy,  Lady  Gregory,  Henry 
James,  James  Joyce,  Thomas  Mann,  H.  L.  Mencken,  George  Orwell,  Luigi 
Pirandello,  J.  B.  Priestly,  Leo  Tolstoy,  H.  G.  Wells,  W.  B.  Yeats,  and  others. 
Of  the  dozens  of  writers  treated  in  this  series,  only  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
and  Joyce  have  been  allocated  more  than  a  single  volume;  T.  F.  Evans  has 
been  obliged  to  exclude  enough  interesting  material  to  fill  a  second  volume 
on  the  contemporary  reception  of  Shaw’s  plays,  but  this  selection  will  earn 
a  place  in  every  good  library. 

In  Bernard  Shaw:  Practical  Politics25  Lloyd  J.  Hubenka  reprints  articles 
on  politics  and  economics  from  such  elusive  journals  as  The  New  Age  and 
The  Christian  Commonwealth  and  for  the  first  time  prints  the  texts  of 
lectures:  how  much  of  Shaw  there  is,  and  even  in  these  subsidiary  seams  of 
the  mine  how  many  golden  nuggets!  In  Shaw’s  Moral  Vision 26  Alfred 
Turco  Jr  traces  ‘the  process  by  which  he  endeavored  to  create  an  integrat¬ 
ed  vision  of  life  through  the  medium  of  his  art’:  the  discussion  involves 
most  of  the  major  plays  and  takes  special  account  of  the  influence  of  Ibsen 
and  Wagner  on  Shaw’s  thinking.  Herman  Stresau’s  George  Bernard  Shaw  in 
Selbstzeugnissen  und  Bilddokumenten  (Reinbek:  Rowohlt,  1975)  has  not 
been  seen;  nor  has  Jill  Phillips’s  George  Bernard  Shaw:  A  Review  of  the 
Literature  (N.Y.:  Gordon  P. );  nor  has  Daniel  Dervin’s  Bernard  Shaw:  A 
Psychological  Study  (Lewisburg:  Bucknell  U.P.). 

Of  the  journals  devoted  to  Shaw,  The  Shavian  appears  to  have  come  on 
hard  times,  its  publication  being  interrupted.  The  Shaw  Review  continues 
healthily:  E.  F.  Briden  in  ‘Another  of  Eliza’s  Prototypes?’  suggests  Miss 
Churm  in  Henry  James’s  ‘The  Real  Thing’,  in  ‘Shaw  Among  the 
Houyhnhnms’  Fred  Dean  Crawford  writes  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  parts 
of  Back  to  Methuselah,  Friedhelm  Denninghaus  considers  ‘Determinism 
and  Voluntarism  in  Shaw  and  Shakespeare’,  Calvin  T.  Higgs  examines 
‘Shaw’s  Use  of  Vergil’s  Aeneid  in  Arms  and  the  Man,  Fred  E.  Stockholder 
offers  ‘A  Schopenhauerian  Reading  of  Heartbreak  House',  in  ‘Soph  vs. 
Shaw’  Joseph  Frank  relates  Back  to  Methuselah  to  Oedipus  Rex,  Annie 
Russell  reports  on  ‘Shaw  at  Rehearsals  of  Major  Barbara' ;  there  is  a  tran¬ 
script  of  the  1975  MLA  Conference  of  Scholars  on  Shaw  (Charles  Berst, 
Charles  Carpenter,  Louis  Crompton,  Frederick  McDowell,  Stanley  Wein- 
traub),  and  John  R.  Pfeiffer  contributes  his  ‘Continuing  checklist  of 
Shavian  a’. 

In  The  Saint  &  The  Skeptics 27  William  Searle  offers  an  interesting 
comparative  study  of  the  treatment  of  Joan  of  Arc  in  Shaw’s  play,  in 
Mark  Twain’s  Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc  (1895),  and  Anatole 
France’s  Vie  de  Jeanne  d’Arc  (1908):  the  general  issues,  for  example  of 
how  Christian  material  has  been  used  by  post-Christian  writers,  are  raised 


25  Lincoln  and  London:  U.  of  Nebraska  P.  pp.  xxv  +  266.  $17.50. 

26  Ithaca  and  London:  Cornell  U.P.  pp.  297.  $1  3. 50. 

27Detroit:  Wayne  State  U.P.  pp.  182.  $12.50. 
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and  discussed  with  skill  and  tact.  In  Perspectives  on  Plays 28 ,  a  reader  for 
students  of  the  Open  University,  Shaw  is  reperesented  by  Major  Barbara 
and  Saint  Joan :  there  is  a  brief  selection  of  relevant  Shaw  letters  and 
extracts  from  Francis  Fergusson,  Herbert  Blau,  Leon  Hugo,  Luigi  Piran¬ 
dello,  and  Margery  Morgan. 

C.  W.  E.  Bigsby’s  pamphlet  Tom  Stoppard 29  offers  a  thoughtful,  critical 
appraisal  of  the  plays,  neatly  indicating  the  nature  of  Stoppard’s  talent 
and  economically  suggesting  his  place  in  the  contemporary  theatre.  Clive 
James  writes  with  warm  appreciation  in  ‘Count  Zero  splits  the  Infinite: 
Tom  Stoppard’s  Plays’  ( Encounter ,  1975),  in  Explicator  Wendell  V.  Harris 
has  a  note  on  After  Magritte,  and  Julian  Gitzen  writes  on  Stoppard  in 
‘Chaos  in  Perspective’  ( SHR ). 

In  ‘Insanity  and  the  Rational  Man  in  the  plays  of  David  Storey’  ( MD ) 
Albert  E.  Kalson  considers  the  various  kinds  of  mental  inadequacy  and 
discomfort  which  Storey  uses  to  give  expression  to  the  loneliness,  guilt, 
fear,  and  ‘the  quiet  desperation  which  constantly  threatens  man’s  reason’. 

In  Hermathena  Andrew  Carpenter  has  a  note  on  ‘Two  Passages  from 
Synge’s  Notebooks’  dealing  with  mystical  experiences  in  France  in  1898, 
and  Jeanne  Flood  is  mainly  concerned  with  A  ran  Islands  in  ‘Synge’s 
Ecstatic  Dance  and  the  Myth  of  the  Undying  Father’  04/).  Richard  M. 
Kain’s  review  article  in  The  Sewanee  Review  is  entitled  ‘The  Image  of 
Synge:  New  Light  and  Deeper  Shadows’.  In  /.  M.  Synge:  A  Reconsidera¬ 
tion,  a  lecture  delivered  in  1971  and  printed  in  Last  Essays 30 ,  Thomas 
Rice  Henn  offers  a  fair,  sensitive,  and  balanced  account  of  Synge’s  plays, 
together  with  a  discriminating  appreciation  of  his  dramatic  language. 


28  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul  for  the  Open  University,  pp.  xii  +  284.  pb  £4.95. 

29  Longman  for  the  British  Council,  pp.  32.  pb  £0.40. 

30Gerrards  Cross:  Colin  Smythe.  pp.  xii  +  253.  £5.50. 
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MARY  JARRETT 


Bibliographies  of  current  articles  are  published  quarterly  in  AL  and 
annually  in  the  summer  supplement  of  A  Q.  American  Literary  Scholarship 1 2 3 4 
covers  work  published  up  to  the  end  of  1975,  and  the  Bibliographical 
Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Literature  of  the  US. A. 2  is  out  in  its  fourth, 
revised  edition.  American  Studies:  Topics  and  Sources 3  contains  articles, 
Albert  E.  Stone’s  ‘Autobiography  and  American  Culture’,  Arlin  Turner’s 
‘Interpreting  Nineteenth-Century  American  Literature’,  and  Joanna 
Schneider  Zangrando’s  ‘Women’s  Studies  in  the  United  States:  Approach¬ 
ing  Reality’,  which  are  basically  bibliographical  guides. 

1.  General 

R.  C.  Simmons’s  The  American  Colonies:  From  Settlement  to  Inde¬ 
pendence6'  is  basically  a  history  book,  but  it  does  offer  a  clear  and  read¬ 
able  account  of  the  colonies’  cultural  life.  Everett  Emerson’s  edition  of 
Letters  from  New  England:  The  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony ,  1 629-16385  , 
which  offers  modernized  texts,  and  a  bibliographical  essay  on  primary 
sources,  includes  a  number  of  letters  from  Anne  Bradstreet’s  father  Thomas 
Dudley,  who  provides  much  the  fullest  account  of  the  early  days  of  the 
colony.  Two  useful  reference  guides  on  early  American  writers6  cover 
critical  commentary,  in  most  cases  up  to  1974. 

Kenneth  Silverman,  in  his  Cultural  History  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion1 ,  points  out  how  little  sense  of  the  colonial  literary  past  was  possible 

1  American  Literary  Scholarship:  An  Annual/1975,  ed.  by  James  Woodress. 
Durham,  N.  C.:  Duke  U.P.  1977.  pp.  xv  +  542.  $17.75. 

2  Bibliographical  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Literature  of  the  U.S.A.,  by  Clarence 
Gohdes.  Durham,  N.C.:  Duke  U.P.  (4th  ed.,  rev.)  pp.  xii  +  173.  $8.50. 

3 American  Studies:  Topics  and  Sources,  ed.  by  Robert  H.  Walker.  Westport, 
Conn.,  and  London:  Greenwood  P.  pp.  xi  +  393. 

4  The  American  Colonies:  From  Settlement  to  Independence,  by  R.  C.  Simmons. 
Longman,  pp.  ix  +  438.  £8.95. 

5  Letters  from  New  England:  The  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  1629-1638,  ed.  by 
Everett  Emerson.  Amherst:  U.  of  Massachusetts  P.  pp.  xix  +  263;  one  illustration. 
$15. 

6  Early  Puritan  Writers:  A  Reference  Guide:  William  Bradford,  John  Cotton, 
Thomas  Hooker,  Edward  Johnson,  Richard  Mather,  Thomas  Shepard,  by  Edward  J. 
Gallagher  and  Thomas  Werge.  Boston:  G.  K.  Hall.  pp.  xvi  +  207.  $20.  John  and 
William  Bartram,  William  Byrd  II  and  St.  John  de  Crevecoeur:  A  Reference  Guide,  by 
Rose  Marie  Cutting.  Boston:  G.  K.  Hall.  pp.  xxiii  +  174.  $19. 

1 A  Cultural  History  of  the  American  Revolution:  Painting,  Music,  Literature, 
and  the  Theatre  in  the  Colonies  and  the  United  States  from  the  Treaty  of  Paris  to 
the  Inauguration  of  George  Washington,  1 763-1  789,  by  Kenneth  Silverman.  New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  pp.  xvii  +  699;  5  3  illustrations. 
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for  Americans  of  the  period;  Silverman  gives  a  comprehensive  cultural 
survey  which  pairs  well  with  James  H.  Pickering’s  anthology  The  World 
Turned  Upside  Down:  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  American  Revolution9, . 
Most  of  Pickering’s  material  reached  its  original  audience  through  news¬ 
paper,  pamphlet,  or  broadside  and  Mason  I.  Lowance  Jr  in  his  introduction 
to  Massachusetts  Broadsides  of  the  American  Revolution9  argues  for  the 
consideration  of  the  broadside  as  a  particular  literary  type.  George  C. 
Carey’s  edition  of  fifty-seven  songs  without  tunes  from  A  Sailor’s  Song- 
bag 10  gives  an  idea  of  the  repertoire  of  a  Yankee  privateer,  imprisoned 
for  two  years  in  England. 

A  very  different  kind  of  imprisonment  was  surveyed  by  Herbert  G. 
Gutman  in  his  Slavery  and  the  Numbers  Game11 ,  an  energetic  and  devast¬ 
ating  attack  on  the  conclusions  about  the  slave  economy  and  enslaved 
Afro-Americans  reached  by  Robert  W.  Fogel  and  Stanley  L.  Engerman  in 
their  1974  study,  Time  on  the  Cross:  The  Economics  of  American  Negro 
Slavery.  Gutman  has  now  produced  what  must  be  the  definitive  book  on 
The  Black  Family  in  Slavery  and  Freedom,  1  750-192512 ,  and  its  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  origins  and  early  development  of  Afro-American  culture 
provides  a  valuable  background  for  literary  study.  On  the  other  hand, 
Blyden  Jackson’s  The  Waiting  Years:  Essays  on  American  Negro  Litera¬ 
ture13,  despite  its  promising  title,  has  only  one  essay  on  material  before 
1900,  and  that  merely  ‘A  Survey  Course  in  Negro  Literature’.  Similarly, 
Arnold  H.  Taylor’s  Travail  and  Triumph:  Black  Life  and  Culture  in  the 
South  Since  the  Civil  War14  does  little  more  than  list  the  names  of  writers. 
Black  Women  in  Nineteenth-Century  American  Life 15  is  far  more  lively. 
Bert  James  Loewenberg  and  Ruth  Bogin  provide  excellent  editorial  intro¬ 
ductions  to  each  of  the  sections,  which  present  a  variety  of  life  experiences 
from  articulate  black  women  of  the  nineteenth  century,  including,  for 
example,  the  slave  Silvia  Dubois,  born  in  New  Jersey  about  1768,  who 
knocked  down  her  mistress,  ‘and  I  didn’t  know  myself  but  that  I’d  killed 
the  old  devil’.  On  being  asked  by  the  doctor  interviewing  her,  ‘What  did 
people  do  who  saw  you?’,  Silvia  Dubois  replied,  ‘Do!  Why,  they  were 

8  The  World  Turned  Upside  Down:  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  American  Revolution, 
ed.  by  James  H.  Pickering.  Port  Washington,  N.Y.,  and  London:  Kennikat  P.  1975. 
pp.  271. 

9 Massachusetts  Broadsides  of  the  American  Revolution,  ed.  by  Mason  I.  Lowance 
Jr.  and  Georgia  B.  Bumgardner.  Amherst:  U.  of  Massachusetts  P.  pp.  xi  +  128;  50 
illustrations.  $>15. 

10 A  Sailor’s  Songbag:  An  American  Rebel  in  an  English  Prison,  1777-1779 ,  ed. 
by  George  G.  Carey.  Amherst:  U.  of  Massachusetts  P.  pp.  x  +  164.  $8.50. 

11  Slavery  and  the  Numbers  Game:  A  Critique  of ‘Time  on  the  Cross’,  by  Herbert 
G.  Gutman.  Urbana,  Chicago,  and  London:  U.  of  Illinois  P.  1975.  pp.  xiii  +  183. 
£2.25. 

12  The  Black  Family  in  Slavery  and  Freedom,  1  750-1925,  by  Herbert  G.  Gutman. 
Oxford:  Basil  Blackwell,  pp.  xxviii  +  664;  4  illustrations.  £10.50. 

13  The  Waiting  Years:  Essays  on  American  Negro  Literature,  by  Blyden  Jackson. 
Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  U.P.  pp.  216.  $10. 

14  Travail  and  Triumph:  Black  Life  and  Culture  in  the  South  Since  the  Civil  War, 
by  Arnold  H.  Taylor.  Westport,  Conn.,  and  London:  Greenwood  P.  pp.  viii  +  325; 
18  illustrations.  $15.95. 

15 Black  Women  in  Nineteenth-Century  American  Life:  Their  Words,  Their 
Thoughts,  Their  Feelings,  ed.  by  Bert  James  Loewenberg  and  Ruth  Bogin.  University 
Park  and  London:  Pennsylvania  State  U.P.  pp.  xi  +  355.  £6. 
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going  to  take  her  part,  of  course;  but  I  just  sat  down  the  slop  bucket  and 
straightened  up,  and  smacked  my  fists  at  ’em,  and  told  ’em  to  wade  in,  if 
they  dared,  and  I’d  thrash  every  devil  of  ’em;  and  there  wasn’t  a  damned 
one  that  dared  to  come’. 

This  kind  of  anecdote  is,  unsurprisingly,  absent  from  Susan  P.  Conrad’s 
Perish  the  Thought:  Intellectual  Women  in  Romantic  America,  1830- 
186016,  but  this  is  a  stimulating  study,  making  interesting  connections 
between  feminism  and  Romanticism.  It  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the  family 
backgrounds  and  educational  opportunities  of  such  women  as  Margaret 
Fuller,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith,  and  Lydia  Maria 
Child. 

Lydia  Maria  Child  appears  as  one  of  the  popular  adult  authors  who 
turned  occasionally  to  juvenile  fiction  in  Anne  Scott  MacLeod’s  A  Moral 
Tale:  Children ’s  Fiction  and  American  Culture  1820-186011 .  In  this  study 
Anne  Scott  MacLeod  argues  convincingly  that  the  fiction  registered 
obliquely  but  unmistakably  the  uneasiness  of  antebellum  American 
society.  She  also  illustrates,  with  a  wealth  of  examples,  the  pastoral  and 
didactic  elements  of  the  fiction,  and  points  out  how  seldom  the  authors 
drew  on  the  American  experience  for  their  material.  Louisa  May  Alcott’s 
Little  Women  (1868),  lying  just  outside  the  scope  of  A  Moral  Tale,  comes 
under  attack  from  its  sexist  attitudes  in  The  Female  Imagination 18  by 
Patricia  Meyer  Spacks:  ‘The  nature  of  women,  this  book  suggests,  is  to  be 
frivolous,  foolish,  vain,  and  lazy’. 

Donald  N.  Koster,  in  his  Transcendentalism  in  America19 ,  is  disappoint¬ 
ingly  reluctant  to  come  to  any  criticial  conclusions  at  all.  He  balks  at 
attempting  a  definition  of  Transcendentalism  because  ‘What  all  those  who 
have  tried  seem  to  agree  on  is  that  the  highly  subjective,  individualistic 
nature  of  the  movement  makes  of  it  a  many-faceted  gem  whose  reflected 
light  sparkles  and  dances  with  the  tantalizing  elusiveness  of  a  butterfly 
seen  in  a  dream  within  a  dream.  To  capture  it  in  a  phrase  seems  impossible.’ 
His  book  is  principally  useful  as  affording  an  anthology  of  quotations  by 
important  Transcendentalists. 


2.  Poetry 

Richard  Ellmann’s  New  Oxford  Book  of  American  Verse 79 ,  which 
includes  a  short  selection  of  folk  songs  and  ballads,  covers  some  twenty- 
three  poets  before  1900,  among  them  a  surprisingly  well-represented 
Melville.  Ellmann’s  critical  introduction  to  the  anthology  offers  a  brief 
comment  on  each  major  poet. 

16 Perish  the  Thought:  Intellectual  Women  in  Romantic  America,  1830-1860,  by 
Susan  P.  Conrad.  New  York:  O.U.P.  pp.  vi  +  292.  £7.50. 

17 A  Moral  Tale:  Children’s  Fiction  and  American  Culture  1820-1860,  by  Anne 
Scott  MacLeod.  Hamden,  Conn.:  Archon  Books,  Shoe  String  P.  1975.  pp.  196;  one 
illustration.  $10. 

1 8  The  Female  Imagination:  A  Literary  and  Psychological  Investigation  of  Women ’s 
Writing,  by  Patricia  Meyer  Spacks.  Allen  &  Unwin,  pp.  xii  +  326.  £5.95. 

19  Transcendentalism  in  America,  by  Donald  N.  Koster.  Boston:  G.  K.  Hall,  1975. 
pp.  126;  3  illustrations. 

20  The  New  Oxford  Book  of  American  Verse,  ed.  by  Richard  Ellmann.  New  York: 
O.U.P.  pp.  liv  +  1076.  £7.50. 
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Cora  Kaplan’s  anthology  Salt  and  Bitter  and  Good:  Three  Centuries  of 
English  and  American  Women  Poets21 ,  which  has  a  general  introduction, 
and  a  brief  individual  introduction  on  each  poet,  includes  Anne  Bradstreet, 
Phillis  Wheatley,  Emily  Dickinson,  and  Emma  Lazarus.  Karl  Josef  Holtgen 
provides  additional  historical  background  on  ‘Anne  Bradstreet,  The  First 
American  Poetess,  and  Her  Father,  Governor  Thomas  Dudley’  ( North¬ 
amptonshire  Past  and  Present),  while  letting  slip  his  opinion  that  Bradstreet 
was  ‘never  a  great  or  very  good  poet’.  Robert  D.  Arner  argues  more  loyally 
for  a  closer  examination  of  ‘The  Structure  of  Anne  Bradstreet’s  Tenth 
Muse'  in  Discoveries  and  Considerations22 ,  edited  by  Calvin  Israel.  In  the 
same  collection  of  essays,  Harold  Jantz,  tentatively  defining  the  baroque 
as  ‘a  noble  complexity  and  an  emphatic  grandeur’,  puts  forward  three 
candidates,  Edward  Johnson,  John  Fiske,  and  Edward  Taylor,  as  ‘American 
Baroque:  Three  Representative  Poets’.  Harrison  T.  Meserole  names  David 
Dunster  not  only  as  one  of  his  ‘New  Voices  From  Seventeenth-Century 
America’,  ‘but  also  as  a  poet  to  rank  well  up  the  scale  in  the  canon  of  early 
American  literature’.  Arthur  Forstater  and  Thomas  M.  Davis  offer  a  lucid 
analysis  of  ‘Edward  Taylor’s  “A  Fig  for  thee  Oh!  Death”  ’;  Taylor  is  also 
excellently  served  in  Karl  Keller’s  The  Example  of  Edward  Taylor 23 ,  a 
long  critical  biography.  Keller  sees  Taylor  as  ‘a  considerable  poet’,  treating 
the  poetry  after  1682  as  a  ‘self-mythologizing  process’,  but  incidentally 
confirming  Donald  Davie’s  view  of  Taylor’s  poetry  in  his  article  on 
‘Edward  Taylor  and  Isaac  Watts’  (YR)  as  ‘profoundly  unsociable’.  Keller  is 
also  amusingly  disenchanted  with  Puritan  poetry  as  a  whole.  He  feels  that 
its  contribution  to  American  culture  is  almost  entirely  insignificant,  that 
it  acquaints  one  with  all  the  worst  about  the  Puritan  mind,  and  that  to  try 
to  make  a  case  for  it  is  to  champion  dullness  and  sterility. 

Albert  Gelpi,  in  The  Tenth  Muse:  The  Psyche  of  the  American  Poet2* , 
praises  Edward  Taylor’s  poetry,  and  provides  close  and  convincing  analysis 
of  individual  poems,  but  significantly  concludes  that  they  are  the  ‘majestic 
(and  uncharacteristic)’  statement  of  the  Puritan  spirit.  Gelpi’s  concern, 
however,  is  less  to  place  Taylor  in  the  context  of  American  Puritanism 
than  to  compare  him  favourably  with  the  English  metaphysical  poets. 
The  thesis  of  his  study  as  a  whole  is  that  the  course  of  American  poetry 
can  be  measured  by  the  American  poet’s  persistent  crises  of  identity,  and 
in  addition  to  his  study  of  Taylor,  he  presents  detailed  interpretations  of 
Emerson,  Poe,  Whitman,  and  Dickinson. 

In  contrast  to  Gelpi’s  solid  scholarship,  William  H.  Robinson’s  account 
of  Phillis  Wheatley  in  the  Black  American  Beginnings 25  is  modest  and 
unambitious.  Somewhere  between  the  two  comes  Mary  Weatherspoon 

21  Salt  and  Bitter  and  Good:  Three  Centuries  of  English  and  American  Women 
Poets,  ed.  by  Cora  Kaplan.  New  York  and  London:  Paddington  P.,  1975.  pp.  304; 
12  illustrations,  by  Lisa  Unger  Baskin.  £3.50. 

22 Discoveries  and  Considerations :  Essays  on  Early  American  Literature  and 
Aesthetics  Presented  to  Harold  Jantz.  ed.  by  Calvin  Israel.  Albany.  State  U.  of  New 
York  P.  pp.  xii  +  216;  6  illustrations.  $15. 

23  The  Example  of  Edward  Taylor,  by  Karl  Keller.  Amherst:  U.  of  Massachusetts 
P.  1975.  pp.  xiii  +  319;  7  illustrations.  $14. 50. 

24  The  Tenth  Muse:  The  Psyche  of  the  American  Poet,  by  Albert  Gelpi.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  and  London:  Harvard  U.P.  1975.  pp.  xx  +  327. 

25 Phillis  Wheatley  in  the  Black  American  Beginnings,  by  William  H.  Robinson. 
Detroit:  Broadside  P.  1975.  pp.  95.  S>3.50. 
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Bowden’s  Philip  Freneau26 ,  which  deals  comprehensively  but  unexcit- 
ingly  with  Freneau’s  life  and  poetic  career.  Annette  Kolodny’s  The  Lay  of 
the  Land:  Metaphor  as  Experience  and  History  in  American  Life  and 
Letters 27  offers  a  more  provocative  account  of  Freneau’s  ‘The  American 
Village’  of  1772,  seeing  the  poem  as  ultimately  damned  by  the  poet’s 
inability  to  choose  between  its  two  competing  pastoral  landscapes. 

James  E.  Kibler  Jr,  in  the  introduction  to  his  reference  guide  to  Pseu¬ 
donymous  Publications  of  William  Gilmore  Simms26 ,  the  bulk  of  which 
is  made  up  of  the  poetry,  concedes  that,  ‘As  a  poet,  Simms  is  not  likely 
to  replace  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Lowell,  or  Whittier  in  the  anthologies’, 
but  attributes  this  rather  engagingly  to  the  fact  that  ‘The  ruts  in  which 
those  collections  run  were  cut  long  ago’. 

Karl  Shapiro,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  quite  casually  in  The  Poetry 
Wreck 29  to  Walt  Whitman’s  ‘monumental  unpopularity  in  America’. 
Shapiro  thinks  that  Whitman  is  unpopular,  not  only  with  Americans  at 
large,  but  with  poets,  because  of  his  unique  position  as  innovator.  Felice 
Flanery  Lewis  investigates  the  critical  reception  of  Whitman’s  innovations 
in  the  ‘forthrightly  sensuous’  in  her  study  of  Literature,  Obscenity,  and 
Law30.  Ivan  Marki,  like  Shapiro,  feels  that  Whitman’s  critical  reception 
has  left  much  to  be  desired,  at  least  as  far  as  the  first  edition  of  Leaves  of 
Grass  is  concerned,  which  has  had  ‘at  best  a  mirthless  and  uneasy  recog¬ 
nition  from  his  country  to  this  day’.  Marki,  in  The  Trial  of  the  Poet:  An 
Interpretation  of  the  First  Edition  of  ‘Leaves  of  Grass’ 31  concentrates 
on  the  preface  and  the  first  poem.  His  study  is  a  valuable  one,  although 
it  is  over-long,  and  his  muscle-bound  style  makes  it  rather  heavy  going. 
James  Reeves  and  Martin  Seymour-Smith  adopt  the  final  authorized  text 
of  Leaves  of  Grass  for  their  edition  of  Selected  Poems  of  Walt  Whitman32 , 
which  has  a  sound  introduction  giving  the  biographical  background  and 
some  account  of  Whitman’s  contemporary  critical  reception. 

Thomas  H.  Johnson’s  excellent  edition  of  The  Complete  Poems  of 
Emily  Dickinson33  is  now  available  in  Faber  paperback.  Paul  J.  Ferlazzo’s 
Emily  Dickinson 34  is  a  competent  survey  of  the  poet’s  life  and  work 
which  avoids  any  too  protracted  speculation  about  the  identity  of  Emily 


26 Philip  Freneau,  by  Mary  Weatherspoon  Bowden.  Boston:  (TUSAS)  G.  K  Hall 
pp.  194.  37.95. 

21  The  Lay  of  the  Land:  Metaphor  as  Experience  and  History  in  American  Life 
and  Letters,  by  Annette  Kolodny.  Chapel  Hill:  U.  of  North  Carolina  P.  pp  xiii  +  185 
$8.95. 


28  Pseudonymous  Publications  of  William  Gilmore  Simms,  by  James  E.  Kibler  Jr. 
Athens:  U.  of  Georgia  P.  pp.  ix  +  102.  5$7. 

29  The  Poetry  Wreck:  Selected  Essays:  1950-1970,  by  Karl  Shapiro.  New  York: 
Random  House.  1975.  pp.  xvii  +  365.  £6.20. 

Literature,  Obscenity,  and  Law,  by  Felice  Flanery  Lewis.  Carbondale  and 
Edwardsville:  Southern  Illinois  U.P.;  London  and  Amsterdam:  Feffer  &  Simons 
pp.  xi  +  297. 

3 1  The  Trial  of  the  Poet:  An  Interpretation  of  the  First  Edition  of  ‘Leaves  of 
Grassy,  by  Ivan  Marki.  New  York:  Columbia  U.P.  pp.  xv  +  301.  £12.90. 

Selected  Poems  of  Walt  Whitman,  ed.  by  James  Reeves  and  Martin  Seymour- 
Smith.  London  and  New  York:  (Poetry  Bookshelf)  Heinemann  and  Barnes  &  Noble 
pp.  xxxvii  +  145.  hb  £3.50,  pb  £1.95. 

33  The  Complete  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  ed.  by  Thomas  H.  Johnson.  Faber 
&  Faber,  1975.  pp.  xiii  +  770.  pb  £3.95. 

34 Emily  Dickinson,  by  Paul  J.  Ferlazzo.  Boston:  (TUSAS)  G.  K.  Hall.  pp.  168. 
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Dickinson’s  ‘Master’,  an  admirable  reticence  unfortunately  not  emulated 
by  Dorothy  Waugh’s  Emily  Dickinson’s  Beloved ,  A  Surmise35 .  She  sur¬ 
mises  a  young  Presbyterian  minister  called  Richard  Salter  Storrs  Dickinson 
(no  near  relation).  Brita  Lindberg-Seyersted  has  written  a  short  study  of 
Emily  Dickinson ’s  Punctuation 36 ,  during  the  course  of  which  she  compares 
facsimiles  of  poems  with  a  recipe  for  gingerbread.  Archibald  A.  Hill,  in 
‘Figurative  Structure  and  Meaning:  Two  Poems  by  Emily  Dickinson’  from 
his  Constituent  and  Pattern  in  Poetry31 ,  reasons  that  ‘The  Soul  selects 
her  own  Society’  has  been  consistently  more  popular  than  ‘It  dropped  so 
low— in  my  Regard’  because  it  is  the  better  poem.  Jean  McClure  Mudge’s 
Emily  Dickinson  and  the  Image  of  Home 38  explores  not  only  Dickinson  s 
use  of  this  image,  but  the  literary  antecedents  which  may  have  influenced 
her:  from  the  Bible,  Shakespeare,  both  Brownings,  Hawthorne,  Thoreau, 
and  Emerson.  The  most  dubious  part  of  her  study  is  the  chapter  on  ‘The 
Conservatory’  from  a  detailed  account  of  Dickinson’s  real  homes,  in  which 
she  takes  the  conservatory  ‘as  an  arbitrary  but  appropriate  setting  for 
Emily’s  musings  about  theology,  philosophy,  and  poetry’. 

There  are  two  more  workmanlike  studies  from  the  Twayne’s  United 
States  Authors  series:  Rickard  Hovey 39  by  William  R.  Linneman,  and 
George  Cabot  Lodge 40  by  John  W.  Crowley.  Each  volume  provides  an 
account  of  the  life,  career,  and  reputation  of  the  poet;  each  firmly  dis¬ 
misses  any  claim  for  major  status.  Jay  Martin  and  Gossie  H.  Hudson  are 
rather  more  aggressive  in  their  introduction  to  The  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar 
Reader41 ,  in  which  they  claim  that  only  two  or  three  contemporary  poets 
surpassed  him  in  lyric  poetry,  and  that  he  was  the  foremost  comic  poet  of 
his  time. 

The  tenth  and  last  volume  of  the  University  of  Virginia  edition  of  The 
Works  of  Stephen  Crane 42  contains,  besides  all  of  his  known  independent 
unfinished  manuscripts,  all  of  his  known  poetry.  The  Black  Riders  and 
Other  Lines  and  War  is  Kind  are  printed  first,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  originally  published,  and  then  all  the  uncollected  poems,  published 
and  unpublished,  arranged  in  chronological  order  as  precisely  as  possible. 
James  B.  Colvert’s  critical  introduction  considers  the  poetry  as  the  product 
of  an  imagination  which  had  been  profoundly  affected  both  by  the  histor¬ 
ical  breakdown  of  Protestant  authority  and  by  the  decline  of  romantic 
idealism. 

35 Emily  Dickinson's  Beloved,  A  Surmise ,  by  Dorothy  Waugh.  New  York:  Vantage 
P.  pp.  75.  5)5.95. 

it  Emily  Dickinson’s  Punctuation,  by  Brita  Lindberg-Seyersted.  Oslo;  American 
Institute,  U.  of  Oslo.  pp.  v  +  33;  3  illustrations. 

31  Constituent  and  Pattern  in  Poetry,  by  Archibald  A.  Hill.  Austin  and  London: 
U.  of  Texas  P.  pp.  xiv  +  1  57.  £9. 

38  Emily  Dickinson  and  the  Image  of  Home,  by  Jean  McClure  Mudge.  Amherst: 
U.  of  Massachusetts  P.  1975.  pp.  xx  +  293;  23  illustrations.  $12.50. 

39 Richard  Hovey,  by  William  R.  Linneman.  Boston:  (TUSAS)  G.  K.  Hall.  pp.  160. 

$7.50.  .  „ 

40  George  Cabot  Lodge,  by  John  W.  Crowley.  Boston:  (TUSAS)  G.  K.  Hall.  pp. 

148. 

41  The  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  Reader,  ed.  by  Jay  Martin  and  Gossie  H.  Hudson. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead.  1975.  pp.  477;  19  illustrations. 

42  Poems  and  Literary  Remains,  by  Stephen  Crane,  ed.  by  Fredson  Bowers,  with 
introd.  by  James  B.  Colvert.  The  Works  of  Stephen  Crane,  Vol.  x.  Charlottesville: 
U.P.  of  Virginia.  1975.  pp.  xxix  +  383. 
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3.  Prose 

John  Williams’s  The  Redeemed  Captive 43 ,  first  published  in  1707  (in 
which  year  it  ran  through  six  editions)  and  now  available  with  a  critical 
introduction  by  Edward  W.  Clark,  is  an  example  of  the  early  attempts  at 
American  autobiography  discussed  by  Thomas  Cooley  in  the  first  chapter 
of  his  Educated  Lives44 .  Cooley,  who  goes  on  to  devote  a  chapter  each 
to  Mark  Twain,  W.  D.  Howells,  and  Henry  James,  concentrates  in  his 
‘Origins  of  the  Self:  Autobiography  in  America  before  1865’  on  Benjamin 
Franklin’s  Autobiography ,  which  he  compares  illuminatingly  with  Walden. 
P.  M.  Zall  discusses  the  manuscript  and  early  texts  of  the  Autobiography 
( HLQ)\  Melvin  H.  Buxbaum,  in  Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  Zealous  Pres¬ 
byterians45 ,  analyzes  it  as  a  piece  of  personal  and  national  propaganda; 
and  David  L.  Parker  defends  it  against  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  accusations  of 
crassly  pragmatic  materialism,  in  ‘From  Sound  Believer  to  Practical  Prepar- 
ationist:  Some  Puritan  Harmonics  in  Franklin’s  Autobiography ’,  an 
article  from  a  collection  of  essays  on  Franklin,  The  Oldest  Revolution¬ 
ary46 ,  edited  by  J.  A.  Leo  Lemay.  Peter  Shaw,  in  The  Character  of  John 
Adams41 ,  compares  Franklin’s  Autobiography  with  Adams’s  own  abortive 
effort,  a  comparison  which  made  Adams  himself  brood  on  the  contrast 
between,  as  he  put  it,  ‘the  illustrious  and  immortal  Franklin  and  the 
obscure  and  mortal  John  Adams’. 

The  American  short  story  has  received  fresh  consideration  not  only  in 
the  new,  revised  edition  of  the  anthology  American  Short  Stories46 ,  in 
which  Johnson  Jones  Hooper  and  Charles  Chesnutt  appear  for  the  first 
time,  but  in  Neal  Frank  Doubleday’s  Variety  of  Attempt:  British  and 
American  Fiction  in  the  Early  Nineteenth  Century49 ,  Doubleday  con¬ 
centrates  on  the  short  story  rather  than  the  novel  in  his  selection  of 
American  authors,  who  include  Washington  Irving,  Fenimore  Cooper  (as 
influenced  by  Irving  in  The  Pioneers),  William  Leete  Stone,  and  Hawthorne. 
In  his  consideration  of  Irving,  Doubleday  selects  for  special  attention  the 
mysterious  portrait  stories  in  which,  he  concludes,  Irving’s  only  serious 
mistake  was  to  overestimate  the  literary  sophistication  of  his  public.  The 
literary  sophistication  of  his  critics  is  charted  in  1860-1974:  A  Century 
of  Commentary  on  the  Works  of  Washington  Irving59 ,  edited  by  Andrew 


/>3The  Redeemed  Captive,  by  John  Williams,  ed.  by  Edward  W.  Clark.  Amherst: 
U.  of  Massachusetts  P.  pp.  vi  +  137.  $8. 

44 Educated  Lives:  The  Rise  of  Modem  Autobiography  in  America,  by  Thomas 
Cooley.  Columbus:  Ohio  State  U.P.  pp.  xii  +  190. 

Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  Zealous  Presbyterians,  by  Melvin  H.  Buxbaum, 
University  Park  and  London:  Pennsylvania  State  U.P.  1975.  pp.  x  +  265;  4  illustra¬ 
tions.  £11. 

46  The  Oldest  Revolutionary:  Essays  on  Benjamin  Franklin,  ed.  by  J.  A.  Leo 
Lemay.  Philadelphia:  U.  of  Pennsylvania  P.  pp.  x  +  165.  $12. 

1  The  Character  of  John  Adams,  by  Peter  Shaw.  Chapel  Hill:  U.  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  P.  pp.  ix  +  324;  5  illustrations.  $12.95. 

American  Short  Stories,  ed.  by  Eugene  Current-Garcia  and  Walton  R.  Patrick. 
Glenview,  Illinois:  Scott,  Foresman.  3rd  ed.,  rev.  pp.  679.  $5.50. 

9  Variety  of  Attempt:  British  and  American  Fiction  in  the  Early  Nineteenth 

Cen tury ,  by  Neal  Frank  Doubleday.  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  London:  U.  of  Nebraska 
r.  pp.  21  o.  L  1  0.40 

so  1860-1974:  A  Century  of  Commentary  on  the  Works  of  Washington  Irving  ed 

cLA?dneW  B'-  Myea,S'  Tarrytown’  N-Y-:  Sleepy  Hollow  Restorations,  pp.  xxxviii  + 
504;  4  illustrations.  $20. 
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B.  Myers.  This  runs  from  William  Cullen  Bryant  in  1860,  apologising  for 
Irving  as  a  seeming  Anglophile,  to  Haskell  Springer  in  1974,  placing 
Irving  firmly  in  classic  American  literature.  Haskell  Springer  also  provides 
a  reference  guide51  to  works  published  on  Irving  between  1807  and  1974. 

Wiley  Lee  Umphlett  in  The  Sporting  Myth  and  the  American  Ex¬ 
perience5 2  likens  Irving’s  Brom  Bones  in  general  terms  to  ‘the  modern 
sports  hero’  before  going  on,  nothing  loth,  to  draw  analogies  between 
Cooper’s  Natty  Bumppo  and  Updike’s  Rabbit  Angstrom.  Robert  Penn 
Warren  in  Democracy  and  Poetry 53  explains  Natty  as  ‘the  mythical  image 
of  the  perfect  democrat’,  while  John  G.  Cawelti  in  Adventure,  Mystery, 
and  Romance:  Formula  Stories  as  Art  and  Popular  Culture 54  diagnoses 
Natty’s  increasing  idealization  as  Cooper’s  wedding  of  the  European 
tradition  of  pastoral  to  the  historical  violence  and  darkness  of  the  American 
frontier.  Joel  R.  Kehler  examines  the  significance  of  winter  settings  in 
‘Architectural  Dialecticism  in  Cooper’s  The  P  ioneers'  ( TSLL )  and  Michael 
D.  Butler  argues  for  Cooper’s  ‘chaos  of  the  surface  only’  in  ‘Narrative 
Structure  and  Historical  Process  in  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans'  ( AL ). 
Cooper’s  Landscapes:  An  Essay  on  the  Picturesque  Vision55  by  Blake 
Nevius  moves  from  the  initial  perception  that  Cooper  habitually  used  a 
device  similar  to  the  commanding  centre  in  landscape  painting.  It  goes  on 
to  discuss  Cooper’s  selection  of  settings,  his  travels  abroad,  his  interest  in 
landscape  gardening,  and,  in  general,  the  development  of  his  visual  imagina¬ 
tion  and  the  ways  in  which  he  made  it  serve  the  purposes  of  narrative. 
Annette  Kolodny  in  ‘Natty  Bumppo  as  The  American  Dream:  The  Leather¬ 
stocking  Novels  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper’  from  her  study  The  Lay  of 
the  Land:  Metaphor  as  Experience  and  History  in  American  Life  and 
Letters 56  writes  on  the  relationships  between  pastoral  experience,  the 
loss  of  innocence,  and  the  ‘maternal  retribution’  of  a  landscape  from 
whose  womblike  enclosure  Natty  never  really  emerges. 

Two  more  volumes  of  Emerson’s  Journals  and  Miscellaneous  Note¬ 
books 57  have  now  been  published.  Volume  XI  comprises  Emerson’s 
journals  from  1848  to  1851,  and  the  two  notebooks  Margaret  Fuller 


51  Washington  Irving:  A  Reference  Guide,  by  Haskell  Springer.  Boston:  G.  K.  Hall, 
pp.  xi  +  235.  $20. 

52  The  Sporting  Myth  and  the  American  Experience:  Studies  in  Contemporary 
Fiction,  by  Wiley  Lee  Umphlett.  Lewisburg  and  London:  Bucknell  U.P.  1975.  pp. 
205. 

53  Democracy  and  Poetry ,  by  Robert  Penn  Warren.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  London: 
Harvard  U.P.  1975.  pp.  xvi  +  102. 

54  Adventure,  Mystery  and  Romance:  Formula  Stories  as  Art  and  Popular  Culture, 
by  John  G.  Cawelti.  Chicago  and  London:  U.  of  Chicago  P.  pp.  viii  +  336.  £10.25. 

55 Cooper’s  Landscapes:  An  Essay  on  the  Picturesque  Vision ,  by  Blake  Nevius. 
Berkeley,  Los  Angeles,  and  London:  U.  of  California  P.  pp.  xii  +  127;  6  illustrations. 
$8.50. 

56  The  Lay  of  the  Land:  Metaphor  as  Experience  and  History  in  American  Life 
and  Letters,  by  Annette  Kolodny.  Chapel  Hill:  U.  of  North  Carolina  P.  pp.  xiii  +  185. 
$8.95. 

57  The  Journals  and  Miscellaneous  Notebooks  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson:  Vol.  XI 
1848-1851 ,  ed.  by  A.  W.  Plumstead,  William  H.  Gilman,  and  Ruth  H.  Bennett. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  London:  Belknap  P.,  Harvard  U.P.  1975.  pp.  xxv  +  586; 
8  illustrations.  £21.  The  Journals  and  Miscellaneous  Notebooks  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson:  Vol.  XII  1835-1862,  ed.  by  Linda  Allardt.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  London: 
Belknap  P.,  Harvard  U.P.  pp.  xlviii  +  657;  6  illustrations.  £28.10. 
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Ossoli  (1851)  and  Journal  at  the  West  (1850-1853).  Volume  XII,  which 
is  far  less  readable  because  of  its  scrappy  nature,  brings  together  the 
jottings  of  nine  lecture  notebooks  from  1835  to  1862.  Two  critical  studies 
focus  on  Emerson  as  a  major  influence  on  American  literature:  Reposses¬ 
sing  and  Renewing:  Essays  in  the  Green  American  Tradition 58  by  Sherman 
Paul,  and  Four  Makers  of  the  American  Mind59 ,  edited  by  Thomas  Ed¬ 
ward  Crawley.  Paul  treats  ‘the  green  American  tradition’  as  synonymous 
with  ‘the  Emersonian  tradition’,  and  his  two  nineteenth-century  essays 
are  on  Emerson  himself,  and  on  Thoreau.  J.  Lyndon  Shanley’s  essay  on 
‘Thoreau:  His  “Lover’s  Quarrel  with  the  World”  ’  is  the  best  contribution 
to  the  Crawley  symposium,  the  linking  theme  of  which  is  Emerson  and 
literary  reactions  to  him.  The  other  three  essays,  all  enlightening,  but 
less  lively  than  Shanley’s,  are  Robert  E.  Spiller’s  ‘The  Four  Faces  of 
Emerson’,  Floyd  Stovall’s ‘Walt  Whitman  as  American’,  and  Leon  Howard’s 
‘Melville  and  the  American  Tragic  Hero’. 

Poe’s  science  fiction  stories60  have  been  collected  and  edited  for 
Penguin  by  Harold  Beaver,  who  provides,  besides  an  introduction  and  a 
bibliography,  an  individual  commentary  on  each  tale.  Walter  Stepp  writes 
well  on  ‘The  Ironic  Double  in  Poe’s  “The  Cask  of  Amontillado”  ’  ( SSF ), 
David  W.  Butler  on  ‘Usher’s  Hypochondriasis:  Mental  Alienation  and 
Romantic  Idealism  in  Poe’s  Gothic  Tales’  (AL),  and  Darlene  Unrue  on 
the  1842  tale  ‘The  Oval  Portrait’  in  ‘Poe  and  the  Subjective  Reality’ 
(Ariel). 

Two  good  studies  of  individual  tales  by  Hawthorne  are  Richard  Brenzo’s 
‘Beatrice  Rappaccini:  A  Victim  of  Male  Love  and  Horror’  (AL)  and  Paul 
J.  Dolan’s  chapter  on  ‘Hawthorne:  The  Politics  of  Puberty’,  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  ‘My  Kinsman,  Major  Molineux’,  from  his  book  Of  War  and  War’s 
Alarms:  Fiction  and  Politics  in  the  Modern  World51 .  Nina  Baym,  in  The 
Shape  of  Hawthorne’s  Career 62 ,  blames  the  Civil  War  for  the  lack  of 
successful  production  in  Hawthorne’s  last  four  years.  This  is  an  excellent 
critical  volume,  clearly  written,  and  presenting  a  considerable  amount  of 
material.  Nina  Baym  argues  that  all  of  Hawthorne’s  writings  should  be 
read  and  studied,  but  she  does  assume  that  the  reader  will  not  in  fact 
know  the  less  familiar  works;  she  also  occasionally  suggests  that  her  read¬ 
ings  of  the  more  familiar  works  are  more  original  than  they  actually  are, 
for  example  in  the  case  of  The  Scarlet  Letter. 

The  Scarlet  Letter  is  treated  as  ‘the  fullest  description  of  the  revolution¬ 
ary  act’  in  American  literature  by  Sacvan  Bercovitch  in  his  explanation 
of  ‘How  the  Puritans  Won  the  American  Revolution’  (MR),  and  as  an 


S8 Repossessing  and  Renewing:  Essays  in  the  Green  American  Tradition,  by 
Sherman  Paul.  Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  U.P.  pp.  xvii  +  294;  3  illustrations 
$12.50. 

59  Four  Makers  of  the  American  Mind:  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Whitman,  and  Melville: 
A  Bicentennial  Tribute,  ed.  by  Thomas  Edward  Crawley.  Durham,  N.C.:  Duke  U.P 
pp.  xxiii  +  82.  $6.75. 

60  The  Science  Fiction  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  ed.  by  Harold  Beaver.  Harmondsworth: 
Penguin,  pp.  xxvi  +  429.  £0.90. 


61  Of  War  and  War’s  Alarms:  Fiction  and  Politics  in  the  Modern  World ,  by  Paul  J. 
Dolan.  New  York  and  London:  Free  P.,  Macmillan  and  Collier  Macmillan,  nn  xiv + 
192.  39.95. 

62The  Shape  of  Hawthorne’s  Career,  by  Nina  Baym.  Ithaca  and  London:  Cornell 
U.P.  pp.  283.  $15. 
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essentially  ambivalent  contribution  to  the  adultery  theme  by  Judith 
Armstrong  in  The  Novel  of  Adultery 63 .  Jeffrey  Meyers  opens  his  account 
of  Painting  and  the  Novel 64  with  a  consideration  of  ‘Guido  Reni  and 
The  Marble  Faun' ,  in  which  he  concludes  that  ‘Hawthorne  exhibits  the 
same  defects  as  Guido  Reni,  who  ignores  Beatrice’s  crime  and  Satan’s 
strength,  and  impoverishes  his  art  by  effectively  eliminating  the  “contact 
with  sin”  ’.  Meyers  is,  however,  completely  mistaken  in  pairing  Kenyon 
with  Hilda  in  the  refusal  to  recognize  the  relation  of  good  and  evil. 

Frank  Kermode,  in  The  Classic:  Literary  Images  of  Permanence  and 
Change 65  ,  discusses  the  relevance  of  typology  to  the  study  of  Hawthorne, 
with  special  reference  to  The  Scarlet  Letter,  The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables,  and  The  Marble  Faun.  Rex  Burns,  in  Success  in  America:  The 
Yeoman  Dream  and  the  Industrial  Revolution66 ,  selects  Hawthorne  as 
the  major  literary  figure  exemplifying  the  effects  of  the  yeoman  dream: 
that  is,  an  individualism  in  which  the  pursuit  of  moral  gain  is  tempered 
by  charity  and  virtue.  In  doing  so,  he  surveys  the  full  range  of  Hawthorne’s 
work,  concluding  that  The  Blithedale  Romance  is  the  most  disillusioned 
of  Hawthorne’s  fiction  and  his  longest  adverse  comment  on  American 
society.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne61 ,  a  collection  of  essays  edited  by  J.  Donald 
Crowley,  similarly  covers  the  full  range  of  Hawthorne’s  work.  All  the 
essays  have  been  previously  published. 

Richard  H.  Brodhead’s  Hawthorne,  Melville,  and  the  Novel 68  is  weak 
on  The  Scarlet  Letter,  particularly  on  the  figure  of  Pearl,  but  good  on  The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables  and  The  Blithedale  Romance.  Brodhead  sees  as 
the  main  link  between  Hawthorne  and  Melville  their  remarkable  detach¬ 
ment  from  accepted  frameworks  of  moral  evaluation,  but  considers  that 
‘Next  to  Melville’s  books,  with  their  uncouth  designs  and  their  vigorous 
processes  of  self-shaping,  Hawthorne’s  novels  seem  like  models  of  deliber¬ 
ate  and  finished  formal  production.  Further,  Hawthorne’s  fictional  worlds 
seem  relatively  stable  next  to  Melville’s,  which  are  always  being  created, 
dissolved,  and  created  anew.’  Sidney  Moss  in  his  essay  on  ‘Hawthorne 
and  Melville:  An  Inquiry  into  Their  Art  and  the  Mystery  of  Their  Friend¬ 
ship’  in  Thackeray,  Hawthorne  and  Melville,  and  Dreiser 69  feels  that 
‘Melville  and  Hawthorne  were  so  polarized  in  temperament,  moral  vision, 
literary  execution,  and  in  their  sense  of  life  that  one  has  reason  to  be 
nonplussed  that  they  became  friends  at  all’.  Edwin  Haviland  Miller’s 


6  3  The  Novel  of  Adultery,  by  Judith  Armstrong.  London  and  Basingstoke:  Mac¬ 
millan.  pp.  viii  +  182.  £5.95. 

6 4 Painting  and  the  Novel,  by  Jeffrey  Meyers.  Manchester:  Manchester  U.P.; 
New  York:  Barnes  &  Noble.  1975.  pp.  viii  +  180;  22  illustrations. 

6  5  The  Classic:  Literary  Images  of  Permanence  and  Change,  by  Frank  Kermode. 
Faber  &  Faber.  1975.  pp.  141.  £3.50. 

66 Success  in  America:  The  Yeoman  Dream  and  the  Industrial  Revolution,  by  Rex 
Burns.  Amherst:  U.  of  Massachusetts  P.  pp.  x  +  212;  5  illustrations.  $10. 

67 Nathaniel  Hawthorne:  A  Collection  of  Criticism,  ed.  by  J.  Donald  Crowley. 
New  York:  McGraw-Hill.  1975.  pp.  x  +  149.  pb  $2.45. 

6  8  Hawthorne,  Melville,  and  the  Novel,  by  Richard  H.  Brodhead.  Chicago  and 
London:  U.  of  Chicago  P.  pp.  viii  +  216.  £7.85. 

69  Thackeray,  Hawthorne  and  Melville,  and  Dreiser,  ed.  by  Eric  Rothstein  and 
Joseph  Anthony  Wittreich  Jr.  Literary  Monographs,  Vol.  7.  Madison  and  London: 
U.  of  Wisconsin  P.  1975.  pp.  164.  £9.35. 
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Melville10 ,  basically  a  biography,  concentrates  heavily  on  the  Hawthorne- 
Melville  friendship,  and  indeed  treats  Melville’s  ‘Hawthorne  and  His 
Mosses’  as  a  love  letter.  He  suggests,  too,  that  Hollingsworth’s  physical 
appearance  in  The  Blithedale  Romance  conjures  up  Melville  just  as  Plin- 
limmon’s  in  Pierre  does  Hawthorne. 

Harold  Beaver  has  edited  the  Penguin  Redburn71 ,  using  the  first 
American  text  of  1849.  He  supplies  notes,  bibliography,  and  a  fine  critical 
introduction  in  which  he  focuses  on  the  question  of  language— principally 
the  ‘naively  pious  devotional  tone’  of  the  young  hero,  on  the  place  of 
Liverpool  in  the  novel,  and  on  the  figure  of  Jackson. 

Larry  J.  Reynolds  stresses  ‘Antidemocratic  Emphasis  in  White-Jacket ’ 
(AL),  David  Lenson  gives  a  sound  but  unexciting  analysis  of  Moby-Dick 
in  Achilles’  Choice 72  and  Louis  Coxe  writes,  a  little  flippantly,  on  The 
Encantadas  in  Enabling  Acts13 .  Pearl  Chesler  Solomon,  in  Dickens  and 
Melville  in  Their  Time14 ,  discusses  disappointingly  few  of  Melville’s  works 
in  detail,  although  she  does  offer  some  interesting  views  of  Redburn 
and  Pierre.  ‘Bartleby’  attracts  most  of  her  attention  in  the  comparison 
with  Dickens,  and  this  specifically  in  contrast  with  A  Christmas  Carol.  She 
sees  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  stories  as  residing  in  the 
relationship  between  master  and  employee,  a  relationship  in  which 
Bartleby  appears  as  the  ‘quintessential  American’.  Janis  P.  Stout  takes 
‘Bartleby’  as  the  culminating  point  of  her  study  of  Sodoms  in  Eden: 
The  City  in  American  Fiction  Before  I86013 ,  treating  it  as  the  most 
important  of  ‘American  fictive  statements  in  the  nineteenth  century 
which  link  the  city  and  alienation’;  Allan  Moore  Emery  identifies  ‘The 
Alternatives  of  Melville’s  “Bartleby”  ’  (NCF)  as  ‘obliviousness  or  oblivion’. 
Kermit  Vanderbilt  argues  in  ‘  “Benito  Cereno”:  Melville’s  Fable  of  Black 
Complicity’  (SoR)  that  Cereno  accompanies  Babo  ‘into  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  evil’,  while  David  J.  Gordon  in  Literary  Art  and  the 
Unconscious 76  interprets  Billy  Budd  as  ‘The  Quest  for  Guiltlessness’. 

Robert  Alter’s  Partial  Magic:  The  Novel  as  a  Self-Conscious  Genre 11 
includes  an  account  of  The  Confidence-Man.  Alter  considers  that  Melville 
abandoned  the  writing  of  fiction  for  some  thirty  years  after  The  Con¬ 
fidence-Man  not  only  because  of  its  unfriendly  critical  reception  but 
because  of  the  intrinsic  logic  of  the  novel’s  own  argument  against  fiction. 


70 Melville,  by  Edwin  Haviland  Miller.  New  York:  George  Braziller.  1975  pp  382- 
16  illustrations.  3 15. 

Redburn.  His  First  \  oyage:  Being  the  Sailor-boy  Confessions  and  Reminiscences 
of  the  Son-of-a-Gentleman,  in  the  Merchant  Service,  by  Herman  Melville,  ed.  by 
Harold  Beaver.  Harmondsworth:  Penguin,  pp.  443.  pb  £1. 

12  Achilles’  Choice:  Examples  of  Modern  Tragedy,  by  David  Lenson.  Princeton 
and  London:  Princeton  U.P.  1975.  pp.  ix  +  179.  $9.50. 

73  Enabling  Acts:  Selected  Essays  in  Criticism,  by  Louis  Coxe.  Columbia  and 
London:  U.  of  Missouri  P.  pp.  164. 

74  Dickens  and  Melville  in  Their  Time,  by  Pearl  Chesler  Solomon.  New  York  and 
London:  Columbia  U.P.  1975.  pp.  233.  $12.50. 

75 Sodoms  in  Eden:  The  City  in  American  Fiction  Before  1860,  by  Janis  P.  Stout. 
Westport,  Conn.,  and  London:  Greenwood  P.  pp.  x  +  161.  $12.50. 

76  Literary  Art  and  the  Unconscious,  by  David  J.  Gordon.  Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana 
State  U.P.  pp.  xxx  +  202.  £9. 

77 Partial  Magic:  The  Novel  as  a  Self-conscious  Genre,  by  Robert  Alter.  Berkeley, 
Los  Angeles,  and  London:  U.  of  California  P.  1975.  pp.  xvi  +  248.  £6.50. 
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Warwick  Wadlington’s  The  Confidence  Game  in  American  Literature 78 
identifies  The  Confidence-Man  as  ‘a  parody  of  the  regeneration  of  life’. 
Wadlington’s  book  deals  with  deceptive  transactions  throughout  Melville’s 
fiction,  but  it  concerns  itself  overall  with  only  three  writers  (Melville, 
Twain,  and  Nathanael  West),  which  makes  its  title  a  trifle  grandiose. 

The  best  parts  of  Wadlington’s  section  on  Twain  are  the  discussions 
of  the  narrative  stance  in  The  Innocents  Abroad  and  Huckleberry  Finn. 
Stephen  Fender  gives  a  long  and  comprehensive  account  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  narrative  stance  in  Roughing  It  in  ‘  “The  Prodigal  in  a  Far 
Country  Chawing  of  Husks”:  Mark  Twain’s  Search  for  a  Style  in  the  West’ 
(MLR).  Narrative  stance  engrosses  much  of  William  M.  Gibson’s  energies 
in  his  excellent  new  study,  The  Art  of  Mark  Twain19 .  Gibson  examines, 
for  example,  Pudd’nhead  Wilson’s  maxims  as  ‘assertions  of  Mark  Twain, 
rather  more  than  as  utterances  of  the  shadowy  Pudd’nhead  Wilson’. 
Morton  Gurewitch,  on  the  other  hand,  who  selects  Pudd’nhead  Wilson 
for  special  study  in  his  Comedy:  The  Irrational  Vision80 ,  diagnoses  the 
maxims  as  symptoms  of  ‘the  inverse  relationship  between  Wilson’s  for¬ 
bearing,  conscientious,  astute  public  personality  and  his  subterranean 
nausea  and  ferocity’.  Alan  Henry  Rose,  in  Demonic  Vision:  Racial  Fantasy 
and  Southern  Fiction 81  is  preoccupied  by  the  racialist  aspect  of  Pudd’n¬ 
head  Wilson,  and  gloomily  concludes  that  in  this  novel,  as  in  Huckleberry 
Finn ,  art  is  subverted  by  its  enlistment  in  the  service  of  repression. 

Stanley  Brodwin  writes  persuasively  on  The  Mysterious  Stranger  in 
‘The  Theology  of  Mark  Twain:  Banished  Adam  and  the  Bible’  ( MissQ ), 
and  Kenneth  M.  Roemer,  in  The  Obsolete  Necessity:  America  in  Utopian 
Writings,  1888-1 90082 ,  offers  a  useful  critique  of  A  Connecticut  Yankee. 
Although,  as  Roemer  acknowledges,  the  bias  of  his  book  is  not  primarily 
literary,  it  does  bring  out  convincingly  the  uncharacteristic  complexity 
of  Twain’s  view  of  burgeoning  nineteenth-century  technological  civiliza¬ 
tion.  An  opportunity  to  examine  the  informal  expression  of  Twain’s  views 
on  an  immense  range  of  subjects  is  afforded  by  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume  of  his  Notebooks  and  Journals80 . 

The  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  Reader 84  contains  critical  comment  on 
Dunbar’s  essays,  short  stories  and  novels  by  Jay  Martin  and  Gossie  H. 
Hudson,  of  which  the  section  on  the  short  stories  is  by  far  the  most 
stimulating  and  informative. 

Crane’s  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage  is  given  a  somewhat  cursory  exam- 


78  The  Confidence  Game  in  American  Literature,  by  Warwick  Wadlington.  Prince¬ 
ton  and  London:  Princeton  U.P.  1975.  pp.  xii  +  331.  £1 1.20. 

79  The  Art  of  Mark  Twain,  by  William  M.  Gibson.  New  York:  O.U.P.  pp.  xiv  + 

230.  £5.95.  .  ,  , 

80  Comedy:  The  Irrational  Vision,  by  Morton  Gurewitch.  Ithaca  and  London. 

Cornell  U.P.  1975.  pp.  245. 

81  Demonic  Vision:  Racial  Fantasy  and  Southern  Fiction,  by  Alan  Henry  Rose. 
Hamden,  Conn.:  Archon  Books,  Shoe  String  P.  pp.  168. 

82  The  Obsolete  Necessity:  America  in  Utopian  Writings,  1888-1900,  by  Kenneth 
M.  Roemer.  Kent,  Ohio:  Kent  State  U.P.  pp.  xiv  +  239;  26  illustrations. 

83 Mark  Twain:  Notebooks  and  Journals,  Vol.  I,  1855-1873,  ed.  by  Frederick 
Anderson,  Michael  B.  Frank,  and  Kenneth  M.  Sanderson.  Berkeley,  Los  Angeles, 

and  London:  U.  of  California  P.  1975.  pp.  xxi  +  668.  £13. 

84  The  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  Reader ,  ed.  by  Jay  Martin  and  Gossie  H.  Hudson. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead.  1975.  pp.  477;  1  9  illustrations. 
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ination  in  two  general  studies:  Form  and  Meaning  in  Fiction 85  by  Norman 
Friedman  and  Hamlet’s  Castle:  The  Study  of  Literature  as  a  Social 
Experience 86  by  Gordon  Mills.  Crane  fares  much  better,  as  might  be 
expected,  in  J.  C.  Levenson’s  critical  introduction  to  the  University  of 
Virginia  edition  of  The  Third  Violet  and  Active  Service61 .  In  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  The  Third  Violet  Levenson  concentrates  on  Crane’s  literary 
relationship  with  W.  D.  Howells,  who  has  also  had  the  benefit  of  recent 
scholarly  editions  of  his  work88.  In  addition,  Clayton  L.  Eichelberger 
has  provided  a  bibliography89,  and  George  C.  Carrington  Jr  and  Ildiko  de 
Papp  Carrington  a  guide  to  the  Plots  and  Characters  in  the  Fiction  of 
William  Dean  Howells90 .  Alfred  Habegger  writes  on  the  significance  of 
the  feminine  in  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham  in  his  article  on  ‘Nineteenth- 
Century  American  Humor:  Easygoing  Males,  Anxious  Ladies,  and  Penelope 
Lapham’  {PM LA)  and  Howells’s  views  on  women  receive  further  attention 
in  Paul  John  Eakin’s  The  New  England  Girl:  Cultural  Ideals  in  Hawthorne, 
Stowe,  Howells  and  James 91 .  Eakin  sees  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  as  measur¬ 
ing  the  moral  value  of  her  heroines  by  the  standards  of  the  Puritan  com¬ 
munity,  and  Hawthorne  as  measuring  the  moral  value  of  his  heroines  by 
their  power  to  redeem  the  community  through  love.  He  concentrates, 
however,  on  Howells  and  James  and  their  belief  ‘that  the  portrayal  of 
women,  especially  young  women,  and  the  narration  of  a  certain  kind  of 
courtship  fable  about  them  affords  the  best  available  opportunity  to 
assess  the  national  character,  to  grasp  the  quality  of  the  moral  life  in 
America’.  Eakin  examines  the  development  of  the  Howells  heroine  from 
The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook  to  April  Hopes,  and  the  development  of  the 
James  heroine  in  Roderick  Hudson,  The  Europeans,  The  Portrait  of  a 
Lady,  and  The  Bostonians. 

The  literary  study  of  the  nineteenth-century  American  heroine  is 
illuminated  by  a  book  which  includes  much  sociological  material:  Dimity 
Convictions:  The  American  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century92  by 
Barbara  Welter;  it  is  particularly  valuable  on  the  subject  of  periodical 
and  popular  literature.  Sylvia  Jenkins  Cook’s  examination  of  the  southern 

85 Form  and  Meaning  in  Fiction,  by  Norman  Friedman.  Athens:  U.  of  Georgia  P 
1975.  pp. xi  +  420.  $14. 

Hamlet  s  Castle:  The  Study  of  Literature  as  a  Social  Experience ,  by  Gordon 
Mills.  Austin  and  London:  U.  of  Texas  P.  pp.  ix  +  362.  £1 1.20. 

61  The  Third  Violet  and  Active  Service,  by  Stephen  Crane,  ed.  by  Fredson  Bowers, 
with  in  trod,  by  J.C.  Levenson.  The  Works  of  Stephen  Crane,  Vol.  III.  Charlottesville: 
U.P.  of  Virginia,  pp.  lxii  +  492. 

88  Years  of  My  Youth  and  Three  Essays,  by  W.  D.  Howells,  ed.  by  David  J. 
Nordloh.  Selected  edition  of  W.  D.  Howells,  Vol.  29.  Bloomington  and  London: 
Indiana  U.P.  1975.  pp.  xxvii  +  420;  one  illustration.  The  Leatherwood  God,  by 
W.  D.  Howells,  ed.  by  Eugene  Pattison.  {Selected  edition  ofW.  D.  Howells,  Vol.  27). 
Bloomington  and  London:  Indiana  U.P.  pp.  xxix  +  253;  one  illustration. 

8! 'Published  Comment  on  William  Dean  Howells  Through  1920:  A  Research 
Bibliography ,  by  Clayton  L.  Eichelberger.  Boston:  G.  K.  Hall.  pp.  xii  +  330.  ^23. 

Plots  and  Characters  in  the  Fiction  of  William  Dean  Howells,  by  George  C. 
Carrington  Jr  and  Ildiko  de  Papp  Carrington.  Hamden,  Conn.:  Archon  Books 
Shoe  String  P.  pp.  xxiii  +  306.  $19.50. 

9 'The  New  England  Girl:  Cultural  Ideals  in  Hawthorne  Stowe,  Howells  and 
James,  by  Paul  John  Eakin.  Athens:  U.  of  Georgia  P.  pp.  252.  $11. 

Dimity  Convictions:  The  American  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  by 
Barbara  Welter.  Athens:  Ohio  U.P.  pp.  230.  £7.50. 
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poor  white  in  fiction93  offers  a  useful  account  of  the  development  of  the 
poor  white  heroine  in  nineteenth-century  American  literature.  But  the 
best  current  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  nineteenth-century  American 
heroine  is  Judith  Fryer’s  The  Faces  of  Eve:  Women  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  American  Novel 94 .  Fryer  classifies  the  ‘faces  of  Eve’  as  ‘The 
Temptress’,  ‘The  American  Princess’,  ‘The  Great  Mother’,  and  ‘The  New 
Woman’.  Her  lively  and  usually  comprehensive  analysis  is  open  to  some 
criticism,  however:  for  example,  she  dismisses  Mark  Twain’s  Roxana  on 
the  grounds  that  she  is  ‘little  more  than  a  literary  stereotype’,  though  her 
study  is  itself  fundamentally  concerned  with  literary  stereotypes.  All  the 
novelists  discussed  by  Judith  Fryer  are  male  with  the  exception  of  Kate 
Chopin,  for  whom  a  reference  guide95  is  now  available. 

Walter  Benn  Michaels,  in  ‘Writers  Reading:  James  and  Eliot’  ( MEN ), 
writes  of  the  significance  of  the  revisions  made  by  Henry  James  for  his 
New  York  edition.  Scolar  Press  has  issued  a  facsimile  of  the  1877  version 
of  The  American 96  revised  in  autograph  and  typescript  for  the  New  York 
edition  of  1907,  so  that  James  may  be  observed  at  work.  He  may  be 
observed  in  a  different  way  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Letters 97  edited 
by  Leon  Edel.  This  volume  covers  the  years  1875  to  1883,  which,  Edel 
points  out,  are  the  most  fully  and  consistently  documented  of  James’s 
career. 

Tony  Inglis  in  ‘Reading  late  James’  from  The  Modern  English  Novel 98 
argues  that  James’s  lasting  concerns  are  all  enunciated  in  the  1874  tale 
Madame  de  Mauves\  Mary  Doyle  Springer  examines  a  selection  of  James’s 
novellas  in  Forms  of  the  Modern  Novella 99  ;  and  Edward  A.  Geary  dis¬ 
cusses  the  nature  of  James’s  moral  vision  in  ‘Morality  and  Fiction:  The 
Example  of  Henry  James’  from  “The  Need  Beyond  Reason  ”  and  other 
Essays100  edited  by  Bruce  B.  Clark.  Glenda  Leeming  supplies  a  straight¬ 
forward  guide  to  Who’s  Who  in  Henry  James 101 ,  and  Elizabeth  Morse 
Walsh  Hunking’s  The  Picturesque  English  of  Henry  James:  A  Collection 
of  Quotations102  is,  rather  depressingly,  just  that. 

Peter  Brooks  discusses  the  influence  of  Balzac  on  James  in  The  Melo- 


93 From  Tobacco  Road  to  Route  66:  The  Southern  Poor  White  in  Fiction,  by 
Sylvia  Jenkins  Cook.  Chapel  Hill:  U.  of  North  Carolina  P.  pp.  xiv  +  208.  $1 1.95. 

94  The  Faces  of  Eve:  Women  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  American  Novel,  by 
Judith  Fryer.  New  York:  O.U.P.  pp.  x  +  294;  4  illustrations.  $11.95. 

9  5 Edith  Wharton  and  Kate  Chopin:  A  Reference  Guide,  by  Marlene  Springer. 
Boston:  G.  K.  Hall.  pp.  xiv  +  305.  $24.  .  , 

96  The  American,  by  Henry  James,  with  introd.  by  Rodney  G.  Dennis,  llkley 

and  London:  Scolar  P.  pp.  478.  £25.  _  ... 

97 Henry  James:  Letters,  Vol.  II,  1875-1883,  ed.  by  Leon  Edel.  Cambridge, 
Mass.:  Belknap  P.,  Harvard  U.P.  1975.  pp.  xv  +  438;  6  illustrations.  £10.25 

9  8  The  Modern  English  Novel:  the  reader,  the  writer  and  the  work,  ed.  by  Gabriel 

Josipovici.  Open  Books,  pp.  281.  £5.75.  , 

99 Forms  of  the  Modern  Novella,  by  Mary  Doyle  Springer.  Chicago  and  London. 

U.  of  Chicago  P.  1975.  pp.  x  +  198.  .  T  , 

100  “The  Need  Beyond  Reason  "  and  other  Essays,  ed.  by  Bruce  B.  Clark.  London 

and  Provo,  Utah :  Brigham  Young  U.P.  pp.  viii  +  1  52.  £3. 

101  Who’s  Who  in  Henry  James,  by  Glenda  Leeming,  with  introd.  by  Leon  Edel. 

New  York:  Taplinger.  pp.  viii  +  120.  . 

102  The  Picturesque  English  of  Henry  James:  A  Collection  of  Quotations,  by 
Elizabeth  Morse  Walsh  Hunking.  Philadelphia:  Dorrance.  pp.  74;  one  illustration. 
$3.95. 
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dramatic  Imagination:  Balzac,  Henry  James,  Melodrama,  and  the  Mode 
of  Excess103,  and  Dale  E.  Peterson  the  influence  of  Turgenev  in  The 
Clement  Vision:  Poetic  Realism  in  Turgenev  and  James104,  comparing, 
for  example,  Turgenev’s  ‘Three  Meetings’  with  James’  ‘Four  Meetings’, 
and  Rudin  with  Roderick  Hudson.  William  Veeder,  by  contrast,  discusses, 
with  a  skilful  use  of  quotation,  the  impact  of  purely  popular  fiction  on 
the  development  of  James’s  art  in  Henry  James- the  Lessons  of  the  Master: 
Popular  Fiction  and  Personal  Style  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 105  . 

Paul  J.  Dolan  in  Of  War  and  War’s  Alarms106  and  Manfred  Mackenzie 
in  Communities  of  Honor  and  Love  in  Henry  James101  both  analyse  The 
Princess  Casamassima,  Dolan  in  terms  of  its  conflict  of  loyalties,  and 
Mackenzie  in  terms  of  James’s  preoccupation  with  the  secret  society. 
Mackenzie  also  traces  patterns  of  shame,  honour,  revenge,  and  love  in 
James,  from  The  Turn  of  the  Screw  to  The  Golden  Bowl. 

Daniel  J.  Schneider’s  Symbolism :  The  Manichean  Vision 108  takes  The 
Spoils  of  Poynton  as  the  first  important  example  of  James’s  ‘mannered 
style’.  William  F.  Hall  in  ‘The  Meaning  of  The  Sacred  Fount :  “Its  Own 
Little  Law  of  Composition”  ’  ( MLQ )  treats  that  novel  as  ‘a  parable  or  fable 
about  art’,  and  John  Carlos  Rowe  in  Henry  Adams  and  Henry  James 109 
writes  especially  perceptively  on  ‘The  Realism  of  the  Symbolic  Process 
in  The  Wings  of  the  Dove'.  Jeffrey  Meyers  considers  ‘Bronzino,  Veronese 
and  The  Wings  of  the  Dove'  in  Painting  and  the  Novel110 ,  concluding  that 
the  paintings  give  the  novel’s  characters  a  new  depth  by  placing  them  in 
the  context  of  ‘a  rich  and  courtly  decadence’. 

The  Golden  Bowl  is  the  focus  of  Ruth  Bernard  Yeazell’s  Language  and 
Knowledge  in  the  Late  Novels  of  Henry  James 111  and  of  Judith 
Armstrong’s  section  on  James  in  The  Novel  of  Adultery112 .  Mark  L. 
Krupnick  writes  more  unkindly  of  it  in  ‘ The  Golden  Bowl:  Henry  James’s 
Novel  About  Nothing’  ( ES ). 

103  The  Melodramatic  Imagination:  Balzac,  Henry  James,  Melodrama,  and  the 
Mode  of  Excess,  by  Peter  Brooks.  New  Haven  and  London:  Yale  U.P.  on  xvi  +  235 
£9.90. 

' 04  The  Clement  Vision:  Poetic  Realism  in  Turgenev  and  James,  by  Dale  E. 
Peterson.  Port  Washington,  N.Y.,  and  London:  Kennikat  P.  1975.  pp.  157. 

1  5 Henry  James-the  Lessons  of  the  Master:  Popular  Fiction  and  Personal  Style  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  William  Veeder.  Chicago  and  London:  U.  of  Chicago  P. 
1975.  pp.  xiii  +  287;  10  illustrations.  £10.90. 

1 06  Of  War  and  War’s  Alarms:  Fiction  and  Politics  in  the  Modern  World,  by  Paul  J. 
Dolan.  New  York  and  London:  Free  P.,  Macmillan  and  Collier  Macmillan,  pp  xiv  + 
192.  39.95. 

107 Communities  of  Honor  and  Love  in  Henry  James,  by  Manfred  Mackenzie. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  London:  Harvard  U.P.  pp.  viii  +  197.  £7.50. 

108 Symbolism:  The  Manichean  Vision:  A  Study  in  the  Art  of  James,  Conrad 
Woolf,  and  Stevens,  by  Daniel  J.  Schneider.  Lincoln:  U.  of  Nebraska  P  1975  dd  xi’i 
+  235.  £8.25.  ' 

109 Henry  Adams  and  Henry  James:  The  Emergence  of  a  Modern  Consciousness 
by  John  Carlos  Rowe.  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  and  London:  Cornell  U.P.  pp.  254.  $12.50. 

Painting  and  the  Novel,  by  Jeffrey  Meyers.  Manchester:  Manchester  U  P 
New  York:  Barnes  &  Noble.  1975.  pp.  viii  +  180;  22  illustrations. 

Language  and  Knowledge  in  the  Late  Novels  of  Henrv  James,  by  Ruth  Bernard 


Macmillan,  pp.  viii  +  182.  £5.95. 
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4.  Drama 

Julian  Mates  in  ‘Theatre  versus  Drama:  Popular  Entertainment  in  Early 
America’,  from  Discoveries  and  Considerations 113  edited  by  Calvin  Israel, 
argues  optimistically  that  early  American  drama  improves  if  one  considers 
it  as  theatre  rather  than  literature.  Of  the  three  dramatic  forms  he  surveys, 
he  concedes  that  ‘Language  itself  was  slighted  in  the  comic  opera’,  that 
‘From  a  literary  point  of  view,  melodramas  were  a  disaster’,  and  that  both 
form  and  content  of  the  minstrel  show  ‘flout  literary  drama’s  rules’— 
although  they  do  ‘reflect  American  society  for  nearly  half  a  century’. 

Kenneth  Silverman’s  Cultural  History  of  the  American  Revolution 114 
offers  a  good  basic  guide  to  drama  from  1763  to  1789.  Cathy  N.  and 
Arnold  E.  Davidson  write  in  ArielE  on  ‘Royall  Tyler’s  The  Algerine  Captive : 
A  Study  in  Contrasts’,  and  Ronald  L.  Davis  discusses  ‘Sentimental  Songs 
in  Antebellum  America’  (SWR)  and  their  place  in  contemporary  drama. 
Charles  S.  Watson’s  Antebellum  Charleston  Dramatists 115  is  a  scholarly 
and  readable  account  which  covers  the  background  of  Charleston  theatre 
from  its  beginnings,  and  gives  especial  prominence  among  the  playwrights 
to  William  Ioor  and  William  Gilmore  Simms.  James  W.  Dewsnap,  writing 
on  ‘William  Gilmore  Simms’s  Career  As  A  Playwright’  ( MissQ ),  stresses, 
as  does  Watson,  Simms’s  superior  achievement  as  fiction-writer,  but  insists 
that  Simms  should  also  be  studied  as  a  playwright,  although,  sadly,  he 
‘will  never  be  considered  great— nor  ought  he  to  be’. 


1 1 3 Discoveries  and  Considerations:  Essays  on  Early  American  Literature  and 
Aesthetics  Presented  to  Harold  Jantz  ed.  by  Calvin  Israel.  Albany:  State  U.  of  New 

York  P.  DD.  xii  +  216;  6  illustrations.  $1  5.  . 

1I4A  Cultural  History  of  the  American  Revolution:  Painting,  Music,  Literatur  , 
and  the  Theatre  in  the  Colonies  and  the  United  States  from  the  Treaty  of  Pans  to 
the  Inauguration  of  George  Washington,  1763-1789 ,  by  Kenneth  Srlverman.  New 

York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  pp.  xvii  +  699;  53  illustrations.  ,  , 

11 5 Antebellum  Charleston  Dramatists ,  by  Charles  S  Watson,  with  mtrod  y 
Walter  J.  Meserve.  University,  Alabama:  U.  of  Alabama  P.  pp.  xv  +  183,  9  illustra 

tions.  £5.60. 
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The  Twentieth  Century 

DAVID  JARRETT  and  MARY  JARRETT 


The  chapter  is  divided  as  follows:  1.  General;  2.  Poetry;  3.  Fiction; 
4.  Drama. 


1.  General 

Bibliographies  of  current  articles  are  published  quarterly  in  AL  and 
annually  in  the  summer  supplement  of  AQ.  American  Literary  Scholar¬ 
ship1  for  1975  summarizes  work  published  in  1975  on  individual  authors, 
genres,  and  periods.  Clarence  Gohdes’s  Bibliographical  Guide  to  the  Study 
of  the  Literature  of  the  U.S.A.2 *  is  now  published  in  its  fourth  revised 
edition,  and  A  Guide  to  English  and  American  Literature^ ,  by  F.  W. 
Bateson  and  Harrison  T.  Meserole,  now  in  its  third,  revised  edition,  devotes 
its  last  chapter,  by  Harrison  T.  Meserole,  to  American  literature. 

American  Studies:  Topics  and  Sources 4,  edited  by  Robert  H.  Walker, 
contains  two  essays,  covering  earlier  as  well  as  twentieth-century  American 
literature,  which  are  basically  bibliographical  guides:  ‘Women’s  Studies  in 
the  United  States.  Approaching  Reality’  by  Joanna  Schneider  Zangrando, 
and  ‘Autobiography  and  American  Culture’  by  Albert  E.  Stone.  Educated 
Lives:  The  Rise  of  Modern  Autobiography  in  America 5  by  Thomas  Cooley 
traces,  in  the  twentieth  century,  the  transition  from  the  ‘education  story’, 
the  autobiography  with  a  linear  design,  to  the  ‘centrifugal  motion’  of  auto¬ 
biographies  like  Gertrude  Stein  s  Alice  B.  Toklas  and  Everybody ’s  Auto¬ 
biography.  Cooley  pronounces  the  1931  Autobiography  of  Lincoln 
Steffens  artistically  conservative,  despite  its  political  radicalism,  and  takes 
as  the  crucial  turning  point  Sherwood  Anderson’s  A  Story  Teller’s  Story 
of  1924.  * 

Although  Roger  Rosenblatt  in  ‘Black  Autobiography:  Life  as  the  Death 
Weapon  (1 R),  stresses  that  ‘not  all  black  autobiography  is  the  rehearsal 
of  horrors’,  he  rather  fancifully  erects  as  his  central  thesis  the  notion  that 


1 American  Literary  Scholarship:  An  Annual/1975,  ed.  by  James  Woodress. 
Durham,  N.C.:  Duke  U.P.  1977.  pp.  xv  +  542.  $17.75. 

2  Bibliographical  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Literature  of  the  U.S.A. .  by  Clarence 
Gohdes.  Durham,  N.C.:  Duke  U.P.  4th  ed.,  rev.  pp.  xii  +  173.  ^8.50. 

A  Guide  to  English  and  American  Literature ,  by  F.  W.  Bateson  and  Harrison  T 
Meserole.  London  and  New  York:  Longman.  3rd  ed.,  rev.  pp.  viii  +  334.  pb  £3.95. 

American  Studies:  Topics  and  Sources,  ed.  by  Robert  H.  Walker.  Westport 
Conn.,  and  London:  Greenwood  P.  pp.  xi  +  393.  £15.95. 

Educated  Lives:  The  Rise  of  Modern  Autobiography  in  America,  by  Thomas 
Cooley.  Columbus:  Ohio  State  U.P.  pp.  xii  +  190. 
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‘Every  autobiography,  black  and  white,  is  an  extended  suicide  note’. 
Blyden  Jackson’s  The  Waiting  Years:  Essays  on  American  Negro  Literature 6 
consists  of  a  collection  of  essays  published  over  the  last  thirty  years.  The 
essays  suffer  from  being  read  together,  as  the  final  effect  is  one  of  repeti¬ 
tive  generalities.  The  most  interesting  is  his  autobiographical  ‘Introductory 
Essay’  on  his  home  town  of  Louisville,  Kentucky;  his  last  essay,  ‘A  Survey 
Course  in  Negro  Literature’,  can  be  used  as  a  bibliographical  guide. 

Arnold  Rampersad’s  The  Art  and  Imagination  of  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois1 
combines,  like  some  of  Du  Bois’s  own  best  work,  a  careful  scholarly 
objectivity  with  a  deeply  appreciative  and  sympathetic  view  of  his  subject. 
Although  it  gives  a  chronological  account  of  Du  Bois’s  career,  this  study, 
as  its  title  indicates,  is  not  strictly  a  biography.  Nor,  though  Rampersad 
contends  that  Du  Bois’s  works  have  not  received  the  attention  they 
deserve,  are  we  asked  to  rank  his  neglected  novels  above  his  widely  known 
The  Souls  of  Black  Folk  or  The  Autobiography  of  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois. 
Rampersad  does,  however,  place  particular  stress  on  Darkwa ter— fugitive 
pieces  of  poetry  and  prose  on  ‘the  significance  of  race  in  the  modern 
world’— as  central  to  Du  Bois’s  career  as  a  propagandist.  The  personality 
of  Du  Bois,  as  it  emerges  from  Rampersad’s  book,  is  one  subject  to  ‘vibrant 
oscillation  between  extremes’.  The  significance  to  Rampersad  of  this 
extraordinary  many-sided  man  is  that  he  created  a  ‘mythology’  for  Afro- 
America  ‘on  which  collective  self-respect  and  self-love  must  inevitably  be 
founded’.  The  Art  and  Imagination  of  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois  is  important  in 
terms  of  Black  American  studies  generally,  and  for  the  student  of  litera¬ 
ture  it  provides  a  full  account  of  Du  Bois’s  fictional  and  imaginative 
writing. 

Arthur  Frank  Wertheim’s  The  New  York  Little  Renaissance:  Icono- 
clasm,  Modernism,  and  Nationalism  in  American  Culture,  1908-19 178 
offers  the  first  complete  study  of  this  era.  Wertheim  treats  painters  equally 
with  writers,  and  this  is  in  any  case  a  historical  rather  than  a  critical  survey, 
but  he  does  give,  for  example,  an  interesting  account  of  Dreiser’s  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  magazine  The  Smart  Set.  ‘Transition’:  The  History  of  a 
Literary  Era  1927-19 389  by  Dougald  McMillan  examines  the  life  of  the 
American  expatriate  ‘little’  magazine  transition,  which  published  much  of 
Gertrude  Stein’s  work.  The  anthology  Literature  and  Liberalism1® ,  edited 
by  Edward  Zwick,  gives  some  impression  of  the  life  of  the  New  Republic 
magazine  from  its  founding  in  1914. 

Literature,  Obscenity,  and  Law 11  by  Felice  Flanery  Lewis,  in  its 


6  The  Waiting  Years:  Essays  on  American  Negro  Literature,  by  Blyden  Jackson. 
Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  U.P.  pp.  216.  $10. 

7  The  Art  and  Imagination  of  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  by  Arnold  Rampersad.  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  London:  Harvard  U.P.  pp.  viii  +  325.  £9.55. 

8  The  New  York  Little  Renaissance:  Iconoclasm,  Modernism,  and  Nationalism  in 
American  Culture,  1908-1917,  by  Arthur  Frank  Wertheim.  New  York:  New  York 
U.P.  pp.  xiii  +  276;  28  illustrations. 

9  ‘Transition’:  The  History  of  a  Literary  Era  1927-1938,  by  Dougald  McMillan. 

Calder  &  Boyars.  1975.  pp.  303;  31  illustrations. 

10  Literature  and  Liberalism:  An  Anthology  of  Sixty  Years  of  The  New  Republic  , 
ed.  by  Edward  Zwick,  with  introd.  by  Irving  Howe.  Washington,  D.C.:  New  Republic 

Book  Co.  pp.  xxvi  +  329.  $1 5.  .  ,  ,  . 

11  Literature,  Obscenity,  and  Law,  by  Felice  Flanery  Lewis.  Carbondale  and 
Edwardsville :  Southern  Illinois  U.P.;  London  and  Amsterdam:  Feffer  &  Simons, 
pp.  xi  +  297. 
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section  on  twentieth-century  American  literature,  examines  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  for  obscenity  of  eight  works,  including  Lillian  Heilman’s  The  Children ’s 
Hour,  James  T.  Farrell’s  A  World  I  Never  Made,  and  Faulkner’s  The  Wild 
Palms.  Felice  Flanery  Lewis  gives  a  brief  history  of  literary  censorship  in 
the  United  States,  examines  the  relationship  between  obscenity  charges 
and  the  growth  of  literary  realism,  and  finally  makes  the  observation 
that  ‘the  sexually-frank  fictional  works  of  the  past  century  examined  in 
this  book  seem  to  have  been  essentially  humorless,  as  opposed  to  the 
gay,  witty  approach  to  sexuality  found  in  many  erotic  classics’. 


2.  Poetry 

Richard  Ellmann’s  edition  of  The  New  Oxford  Book  of  American 
Verse 12  includes  some  fifty  twentieth-century  poets,  from  Robert  Frost 
to  Imamu  Amiri  Baraka  (LeRoi  Jones).  Of  these,  Ellmann  concentrates 
in  his  introduction  on  Frost,  Stevens,  Carlos  Williams,  Pound,  and  Eliot, 
whom  he  sees  as  together  ‘making  up  a  composite  American  twentieth- 
century  poet  to  set  against  the  image  of  Whitman  as  nineteenth-century 
exemplar’.  American  Poetry  of  the  Twentieth  Century13 ,  an  anthology 
edited  by  Richard  Gray,  omits  Frost,  Pound,  and  Eliot.  No  poet  is  includ¬ 
ed  who  did  not  publish  his  first  volume  before  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War.  This  means  that  only  two  of  the  eleven  poets  represented 
were  born  in  the  twentieth  century.  To  have  inlcuded  more  recent  poetry, 
Gray  believes,  would  have  involved  him  ‘in  making  a  series  of  rather 
premature  (and  necessarily  very  personal)  historical  and  literary  judgements’. 

Cora  Kaplan’s  anthology  Salt  and  Bitter  and  Good:  Three  Centuries  of 
English  and  American  Women  Poets 14  represents  the  American  twentieth 
century  with  Amy  Lowell,  Elinor  Wylie,  Hilda  Doolittle,  Marianne  Moore, 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  Dorothy  Parker,  Louise  Bogan,  and  Sylvia 
Plath.  Kaplan  explains  the  omission  of  Gertrude  Stein  on  the  grounds  of 
a  lack  of  sufficient  understanding  or  sympathy,  and  the  omission  of  Anne 
Sexton,  bafflingly ,  on  the  grounds  that  her  death  occurred  while  the  book 
was  in  preparation.  William  Heyen’s  American  Poets  in  197615  includes 
the  transcript  of  a  good-humoured  interview  with  Anne  Sexton  in  1973. 
The  rest  of  the  twenty-eight  contemporary  poets  who  have  contributed  to 
this  book  have  written  essays  on  their  own  lives  and  works,  quoting 
liberally  from  their  poems,  with  the  exception  of  Robert  Bly/who  has 
written  on  Wallace  Stevens  and  Dr.  Jekyll’ — a  disapproving  account  of 
the  way  Stevens  kept  his  artistic  and  business  personalities  separate  in  his 
daily  life. 

Karl  Shapiro  is  gloomy  about  contemporary  poetry,  complaining  in 


12  The  New  Oxford  Book  of  American  Verse,  ed.  by  Richard  Ellmann.  New  York- 
O.U.P.  pp.  liv  +  1076.  £7.50. 

13  American  Poetry  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  ed.  by  Richard  Gray.  Cambridge 
London,  New  York,  and  Melbourne:  C.U.P.  pp.  xxvii  +  253.  £7.50. 

Salt  and  Bitter  and  Good:  Three  Centuries  of  English  and  American  Women 
Poets ,  ed.  by  Cora  Kaplan.  New  York  and  London:  Paddington  P.  1975  pp  304' 
12  illustrations,  by  Lisa  Unger  Baskin.  £3.50.  ’ 

American  Poets  in  19  76,  ed.  by  William  Heyen.  Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill. 
pp.  xxi  +  495;  29  illustrations. 
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his  collection  of  essays  The  Poetry  Wreck 16  that  ‘Our  anthologies  are  fat 
and  blowzy,  their  pages  strewn  with  suicides,  treasons  and  psychic 
breakdowns’,  and  that  ‘Teaching  has  become  cowardly  and  lax  at  every 
level,  giving  way  to  the  pressures  of  special  pleaders  and  mischief-makers’. 
He  himself  fails  to  give  any  substance  to  critical  statements  such  as  his 
pronouncement,  apropos  of  Pound’s  ‘insanity’,  that  ‘One  of  the  chief 
defects  of  Pound’s  poetry,  in  fact,  is  that  it  is  too  rational,  forced,  and 
wanting  in  imagination.’  His  studies  of  William  Carlos  Williams  and  Randall 
Jarrell  are  similarly  unilluminating.  Louis  Coxe  in  ‘Poetry  and— Religion?’ 
from  Enabling  Acts:  Selected  Essays  in  Criticism 17  asks  himself  a  number 
of  unanswered  questions,  and  takes  a  rather  tentative  peep  at  modern 
American  poetry. 

Arnold  H.  Taylor’s  survey  Travail  and  Triumph:  Black  Life  and  Culture 
in  the  South  Since  the  Civil  War18  gives  some  account  of  black  poetry 
movements  in  the  twentieth  century,  and  Margaret  Perry,  who  takes  the 
title  of  her  Silence  to  the  Drums 19  from  Arna  Bontemps’s  poem  ‘The 
Return’,  includes  a  scholarly  treatment  of  the  poetry  in  this  survey  of  the 
literature  of  the  Harlem  Renaissance.  She  provides  a  chapter  on  ‘The 
Minor  Poets’,  and  says  something  of  the  poetry  of  Claude  McKay,  but 
she  concentrates  her  critical  attention  on  ‘Two  Poetic  Giants’:  Countee 
Cullen  and  Langston  Hughes.  She  feels,  ultimately,  that  Cullen’s  work  is 
marred  by  archaic  expressions  and  a  facile  melancholy,  whereas  Hughes 
combines  a  sure  control  of  tone  with  an  unrestrained  immediacy. 

Countee  Cullen  once  put  the  rhetorical  question  concerning  Langston 
Hughes’s  poem  ‘The  Cat  and  the  Saxophone’:  ‘This  creation  is  a  tour 
de  force  of  its  kind,  but  is  it  a  poem?’  Onwuchekwa  Jemie,  in  Langston 
Hughes:  An  Introduction  to  the  Poetry20 ,  retorts  that  this  is  ‘a  question 
not  to  be  asked’.  Jemie  is  conscious  of  making  a  case  for  Hughes,  whose 
work  has  been  undervalued,  he  thinks,  by  both  black  and  white  audiences. 
This  study  stresses  that  the  poetry  of  Hughes  has  always  been  socially 
committed,  whether  Marxist  or  not;  that  it  expanded  from  a  concern 
for  black  America  to  the  pan-African  world;  that  it  has  been  strongly 
influenced  by  blues  and  jazz;  that  it  is  essentially  dramatic,  speaking  with 
a  multiplicity  of  authentic  voices.  Jemie  provides  a  richly  detailed  context 
for  the  work  of  Hughes,  including  a  long  chapter  on  ‘Hughes  and  the 
Evolution  of  Consciousness  in  Black  Poetry’. 

James  R.  Giles’s  study  of  Claude  McKay21 ,  which  combines  biography 
with  criticism,  takes  McKay’s  fiction  as  his  major  achievement,  but  does 


16  The  Poetry  Wreck:  Selected  Essays:  1950-1970,  by  Karl  Shapiro.  New  York: 

Random  House,  1975.  pp.  xvii  +  365.  £6.20.  . 

17 Enabling  Acts:  Selected  Essays  in  Criticism,  by  Louis  Coxe.  Columbia  and 

London:  U.  of  Missouri  P.  pp.  164.  £7.15. 

18  Travail  and  Triumph:  Black  Life  and  Culture  in  the  South  Since  the  Civil  War, 
by  Arnold  H.  Taylor.  Westport,  Conn.,  and  London:  Greenwood  P.  pp.  vin  +  325; 

18  illustrations.  $  15.9 5.  ■  „ 

19  Silence  to  the  Drums:  A  Survey  of  the  Literature  of  the  Harlem  Renaissance, 
by  Margaret  Perry.  Westport,  Conn.,  and  London:  Greenwood  P.  pp.  xv  +  193. 
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20 Langston  Hughes:  An  Introduction  to  the  Poetry,  by  Onwuchekwa  Jemie.  New 

York:  Columbia  U.P.  pp.  xxxii  +.234.  $13.70. 

21  Claude  McKay,  by  James  R.  Giles.  TUSAS.  Boston:  G.  K.  Hall.  pp.  170. 
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also  give  weight  to  his  poetry,  stressing  the  fact  that  it  is  ‘far  from  uni¬ 
formly  militant’.  Similarly,  Kimberly  W.  Benston’s  Baraka:  The  Renegade 
and  the  Mask 22  emphasizes  the  importance  of  Baraka’s  drama,  but  at 
the  same  time  offers  a  clear  account  of  the  development  of  the  poetry, 
making  especially  interesting  comparisons  with  Yeats’s  Crazy  Jane  poems. 

Three  volumes  linking  poets  thematically  are  Donald  N.  Roster’s 
Transcendentalism  in  America23 ,  Sherman  Paul’s  Repossessing  and  Renew¬ 
ing:  Essays  in  the  Green  American  Tradition24 ,  and  Robert  Pinsky’s  The 
Situation  of  Poetry:  Contemporary  Poetry  and  Its  Traditions25 .  For 
Koster,  the  major  twentieth-century  poets  influenced  by  transcendental¬ 
ism  are  Frost,  who  ‘had  a  lifelong  interest  in  Emerson’,  and  Stbvens,  part 
of  whose  ‘Sunday  Morning’  is  read  as  a  brilliant  encapsulation  of  the 
main  tenets  of  transcendentalism.  Koster  also  notes  that  ‘As  Ginsberg 
was  the  Beat  Generation’s  approximation  of  Whitman,  so  has  Snyder  been 
its  latter-day  version  of  Thoreau’.  Sherman  Paul  develops  the  analogy 
between  Thoreau  and  Snyder  in  ‘From  Lookout  to  Ashram:  The  Way  of 
Gary  Snyder’  in  Repossessing  and  Renewing,  and  makes  frequent  and 
shrewd  connections  here  with  the  ideas  of  Emerson,  as  he  does  in  his 
enthusiastic  essay  on  William  Carlos  Williams.  Robert  Pinsky  in  The 
Situation  of  Poetry  treats  his  selected  poets  as  the  product  of  a  tradition 
‘created  by  writers  born  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  premises  of 
their  work  included  a  mistrust  of  abstraction  and  statement,  a  desire  to 
escape  the  blatantly  conventional  aspects  of  form,  and  an  ambition  to 
grasp  the  fluid,  absolutely  particular  life  of  the  physical  world’.  Pinsky 
writes  well  on  all  the  poets  he  chooses,  but  particularly  well  on  Stevens, 
Roethke,  and  Lowell.  He  offers  a  masterly  analysis  of  Stevens’s  ‘The 
Snow  Man’,  and  an  excellent  extended  comparison  of  Roethke  and  John 
Clare:  here  he  makes  specific  references  to  Clare’s  ‘Badger’  and  Roethke ’s 
Orchids  ,  and,  in  addition,  an  illuminating  allusion  to  the  conservative 
language  of  Sylvia  Plath’s  ‘Poppies  in  July’.  In  his  assessment  of  Lowell, 
Pinsky  pays  special  attention  to  Lowell’s  use  of  the  persona. 

The  major  work  on  Robert  Frost  this  year  is  the  second  volume  of 
Centennial  Essays 26  edited  by  Jac  Tharpe,  a  comprehensive  collection  of 
essays  divided  into  sections  on  ‘Frost  Country’,  ‘Religion’,  ‘Method  and 
Theory’,  ‘Play’,  and  ‘Background  and  Biography’.  All  the  essays  are  worth 
attention,  but  the  best  are  Marie  Borroff’s  discussion  of  ‘To  Earthward’ 
and  ‘Bond  and  Free’,  George  W.  Nitchie’s  ‘Robert  Frost:  Some  Reflections 
on  Poetry  and  Power’-in  which  he  concludes  that  ‘Frost  was  an  authentic 
stateless  alien’,  Marion  Montgomery’s  comparison  of  Poe  with  Frost  in 
‘Robert  Frost:  One  Who  Shrewdly  Pretends’,  and  David  Alan  Sanders’s 


22 Baraka:  The  Renegade  and  the  Mask,  by  Kimberly  W.  Benston,  with  introd.  by 
Larry  Neal.  New  Haven  and  London:  Yale  U.P.  pp.  xxi  +  290.  £9. 

23  Transcendentalism  in  America,  by  Donald  N.  Koster.  Boston:  G.  K.  Hall.  1975. 
pp.  126;  3  illustrations. 

Repossessing  and  Renewing :  Essays  in  the  Green  American  Tradition,  by 
Ijl^To311  PaUl  Bat°n  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  U.P.  pp.  xvii  +  294;  3  illustrations 

2  5  The  Situation  of  Poetry:  Contemporary  Poetry  and  Its  Traditions,  by  Robert 
Pinsky.  Princeton  and  London:  Princeton  U.P.  pp.  xi  +  188.  £9. 

26  Frost:  Centennial  Essays  II,  ed.  by  Jac  Tharpe.  Jackson:  U.P.  of  Mississippi 
pp.  xii  +  322.  $12. 
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analysis  of  ‘play’  in  ‘Directive’.  There  is  a  bibliography  of  Frost27  going 
up  to  1974,  and  an  ‘interrupted  biography’,  Newdick’s  Season  of  Frost28 , 
Robert  S.  Newdick’s  biography  of  Frost  up  to  1913,  together  with  an 
account  of  the  relationship  between  Newdick  and  Frost  from  1934  to 
Newdick’s  sudden  death  in  1939.  Frost  seems  to  have  regarded  Newdick 
with  mingled  gratitude  and  irritation,  writing  of  him  to  his  publisher 
Thornton:  ‘I  want  to  be  perpetuated:  I  want  the  world  to  know  about  me. 
But  I  don’t  want  to  be  told  about  myself.’  Frost’s  relationship  with 
T.  S.  Eliot,  one  of  unrelieved  mutual  dislike,  is  described  in  Guy  Owen’s 
‘Robert  Frost  and  The  Waste  Land',  from  The  Twenties 29  edited  by 
Warren  French,  in  which  Frost’s  characteristic  jealousy  of  a  newcomer’s 
fame  is  vividly  conveyed.  His  characteristic  refusal  to  admit  he  had  made  a 
mistake  (in  this  case  in  confusing  the  early-blooming  orchis  with  the  late- 
season  gentian)  is  also  conveyed  in  George  Monteiro’s  ‘Frost’s  Quest  for 
the  “Purple-Fringed”  ’  ( ELN ).  Our  regard  for  Frost  as  a  person  is  probably 
not  restored  by  Octavio  Paz’s  description  of  a  1945  visit  to  Frost  in 
Vermont  in  The  Siren  and  the  Seashell30 ,  despite  Paz’s  obvious  conviction 
that  every  detail  of  the  encounter  should  be  considered  significant.  Some 
of  the  exchanges  are  a  trifle  bizarre:  Frost  says  to  Paz,  ‘My  daughter  has 
told  me  the  landscapes  in  your  country  are  very  dramatic’,  to  which  Paz 
ripostes,  ‘Nature  is  hostile  down  there.  Besides,  we  are  few  and  weak.  The 
landscape  swallows  men  up,  and  there  is  always  the  danger  of  being 
changed  into  a  cactus.’ 

The  major  work  on  Stevens  this  year  is  Alan  Perlis’s  Wallace  Stevens: 
A  World  of  Transforming  Shapes 31 ,  which  moves  uneasily  between  the 
general  and  the  particular.  Perlis  feels  that  the  most  successful  treatments 
of  Stevens  have  been  those  which  concentrated  on  individual  poems,  and 
yet,  as  he  later  declares,  ‘A  distinguishing  mark  of  most  great  poets  is  that 
they  create  whole  mythologies  rather  than  separate,  unrelated  poems’. 
Perlis,  in  fact,  although  he  does  make  some  useful  general  remarks  about 
Stevens’s  conservative  adherence  to  the  ideas  of  Ruskin  and  Carlyle,  is 
at  his  best  in  specific  comparisons.  He  writes  well,  for  example,  on  the 
connections  between  the  image  of  ‘The  Rock’  and  the  rock  in  The  Waste 
Land.  Perlis  remarks  in  passing  in  his  first  chapter  that  ‘Anecdote  of  the 
Jar’  has  received  more  critical  attention  than  any  other  Stevens  poem, 
and  this  does  receive  a  fresh  analysis  in  George  Bornstein’s  Transforma¬ 
tions  of  Romanticism  in  Yeats,  Eliot,  and  Stevens 32  ,  where  it  is  compared 
with  ‘Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn’.  Bornstein  is  interested  in  the  ‘obsessive 


27 Robert  Frost:  A  Bibliography,  1913-1974,  by  Frank  Lentricchia  and  Melissa 
Christensen  Lentricchia.  Metuchen,  N.J.:  Scarecrow  P.  pp.  viii  +  238. 

28 Newdick’s  Season  of  Frost:  An  Interrupted  Biography  of  Robert  Frost,  ed.  by 
William  A.  Sutton.  Albany,  N.Y.:  State  U.  of  New  York  P.  pp.  ix  +  454;  7  illustra¬ 
tions.  $20.  ,  ^  , 

19  The  Twenties:  fiction,  poetry,  drama,  ed.  by  Warren  French.  Deland,  Florida. 

Everett/Edwards.  1975.  pp.  xvii  +  532.  $16. 

3°  The  Siren  and  the  Seashell  and  Other  Essays  on  Poets  and  Poetry,  by  Octavio 
Paz,  translated  by  Lysander  Kemp  and  Margaret  Sayers  Peden.  Austin  and  London: 
U  of  Texas  P.  pp.  viii  +  188;  10  illustrations,  by  Barry  Moser.  £7.50. 

31  Wallace  Stevens:  A  World  of  Transforming  Shapes,  by  Alan  Perlis.  Lewisburg 
and  London:  Bucknell  U.P.  pp.  160.  $9.50. 

32  Transformations  of  Romanticism  in  Yeats,  Eliot,  and  Stevens,  by  George  Born¬ 
stein.  Chicago  and  London:  U.  of  Chicago  P.  pp.  xiii  +  263.  £10.25. 
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relation  to  British  romanticism’  of  Yeats,  Eliot,  and  Stevens,  and  in  his 
opening  chapter  he  treats  two  of  Stevens’s  1940  poems,  ‘Of  Modern 
Poetry’  and  ‘Man  and  Bottle’,  as  a  starting-point  for  investigating  post¬ 
romantic  poetry. 

‘Anecdote  of  the  Jar’  crops  up  again,  with  ‘The  Death  of  a  Soldier’, 
‘Poetry  Is  a  Destructive  Force’,  and  ‘The  Snow  Man’,  in  Samuel  Jay 
Keyser’s  ‘Wallace  Stevens:  Form  and  Meaning  in  Four  Poems’  ( CE ),  a 
useful  article  except  for  the  redundant  diagrams.  Daniel  J.  Schneider, 
in  Symbolism:  The  Manichean  Vision:  A  Study  in  the  Art  of  James, 
Conrad,  Woolf,  and  Stevens23 ,  examines  tensions  and  patterns  in  Stevens’ 
poetry,  occasionally  but  too  infrequently  comparing  them  with  those  in 
fiction,  and  concentrating  on  ‘The  Auroras  of  Autumn’.  Marie  Borroff 
provides  an  excellent  general  study  of  Stevens’s  diction  in  her  two-part 
‘Wallace  Stevens’s  World  of  Words’  ( MP ),  and  Eugene  Webb,  in  The  Dark 
Dove:  The  Sacred  and  Secular  in  Modern  Literature2^ ,  gives  a  rather  thin 
and  pretentious  account  of  Stevens’s  attitude  to  traditional  mythology. 
Harold  Bloom  continues  to  trace  maps  of  misreading  in  Poetry  and  Repres¬ 
sion:  Revisionism  from  Blake  to  Stevens25 ,  insisting  that  every  poem  is 
necessarily  an  ‘aftering’,  a  ‘creative  misreading’  of  previous  texts,  depend¬ 
ent  upon  repression  of  some  parts  of  what  has  preceded  it.  His  last  chapter 
deals  with  Wallace  Stevens  and  ‘The  Transcendental  Strain’.  It  begins 
knowingly  with  a  reference  to  Nietzsche’s  ‘stimulating  essay  called  “Why 
I  Am  So  Clever”,  sandwiched  in  between  “Why  I  Am  So  Wise”  and  “Why 
I  Write  Such  Good  Books”  ’,  goes  on  to  announce  that  Bloom  is  ‘denounc¬ 
ed  by  virtually  every  poet  I  meet’,  and,  to  fulfil  a  promise  of  clarification, 
tells  us  at  one  point  that  ‘ N achtraglichkeit ,  in  Freud,  rhetorically  consider¬ 
ed  is  a  metaleptic  or  transumptive  notion’.  Bloom  sees  the  American 
Sublime  of  the  Transcendentalists  ending,  with  Stevens,  ‘as  the  abyss, 
as  the  void  beckoning  just  beyond  the  palm  at  the  end  of  the  mind’. 

Reed  Whittemore  s  William  Carlos  Williams:  Poet  from  Jersey 25  is  a 
bulky  and  somewhat  tedious  biography,  flippantly  written.  Whittemore 
makes  few  critical  points  about  the  poetry  except  for  his  observations 
on  the  importance  of  stealing  as  a  metaphor  to  Williams.  Linda  Welshimer 
Wagner’s  introduction  to  a  collection  of  interviews37  stresses  the  import¬ 
ance  to  Williams  ‘of  using  real  speech  so  that  it  was  more  than  local  color’. 
Charles  Tomlinson,  in  his  very  good  critical  introduction  to  the  Penguin 
edition  of  the  Selected  Poems22 ,  comments  in  particular  on  the  structures 
of  sound  in  Williams’s  poetry.  Tomlinson  feels  that  ‘Of  all  the  American 


33 Symbolism:  The  Manichean  Vision:  A  Study  in  the  Art  of  James,  Conrad 
Woolf,  and  Stevens,  by  Daniel  J.  Schneider.  Lincoln:  U.  of  Nebraska  P  1975  dd  xi’i 
+  235.  £8.25.  '  ^ 

34  The  Dark  Dove:  The  Sacred  and  Secular  in  Modern  Literature,  by  Eugene  Webb. 
Seattle  and  London:  U.  of  Washington  P.  1975.  pp.  xi  +  280.  £7.50. 

35 Poetry  and  Repression:  Revisionism  from  Blake  to  Stevens,  by  Harold  Bloom 
New  Haven  and  London:  Yale  U.P.  pp.  293.  £7.20. 

36  William  Carlos  Williams:  Poet  from  Jersey,  by  Reed  Whittemore  Boston' 
Houghton  Mifflin.  1975.  pp.  xii  +  404;  19  illustrations. 

7 Interviews  with  William  Carlos  Williams:  ‘Speaking  Straight  Ahead’,  ed.  by 
Linda  Welshimer  Wagner.  New  York:  New  Directions,  pp.  xix  +  108.  pb  $2.9  5. 

Selected  Poems,  by  William  Carlos  Williams,  ed.  by  Charles  Tomlinson  Har- 
mondsworth:  Penguin,  pp.  272.  pb  £1.75. 
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modernists  Williams  was  the  most  tardy  in  receiving  recognition’;  Norma 
Procopiow  in  ‘William  Carlos  Williams  and  the  Origins  of  the  Confessional 
Poem’  (Ariel)  argues  that  Williams  still  has  not  been  properly  credited  with 
the  development  of  this  mode. 

C.  David  Heymann’s  Ezra  Pound:  The  Last  Rower:  A  Political  Profile39 , 
despite  its  subtitle,  is  a  straightforward  (though  extremely  good)  bio¬ 
graphy  rather  than  a  ‘political  profile’— except  in  so  far  as  politics  neces¬ 
sarily  enter  into  the  life.  Heymann  gives  a  detailed  account  of  Pound’s 
trial  for  treason,  which  he  describes  as  ‘as  much  Milton’s  trial,  or  Blake’s, 
or  Dante’s— as  it  was  Pound’s’.  He  takes  the  title  of  his  book  from  Jean 
Cocteau’s  description  of  Pound  as  ‘a  rower  on  the  river  of  the  dead’, 
which  he  interprets  as  ‘the  Ulysses  image  in  its  peculiarly  American  form’. 
Ezra  Pound’s  Pennsylvania 40  is  a  collection  of  scrupulous  and  unnecessary 
biographical  trivia.  We  learn,  for  example,  that  ‘Once  while  practising 
tennis  against  the  side  of  the  house  he  broke  the  stained-glass  on  the  hall 
landing.  The  repairs  are  still  visible.’ 

The  Collected  Early  Poems  of  Ezra  Pound"*1 ,  edited  by  Michael  John 
King,  comprises  ninety-nine  poems  which  Pound  published  in  early  books 
but  later  rejected,  twenty-five  poems  that  appeared  only  in  periodicals 
or  miscellanies,  and  thirty-eight  poems  never  previously  published.  Louis 
L.  Martz,  in  his  introduction,  presents  these  poems  as  important  in  a 
consideration  of  Pound’s  development.  Ronald  Bush,  in  The  Genesis  of 
Ezra  Pound’s  Cantos*2 ,  points  out  that  ‘it  is  rare  to  read  an  account  of 
the  Cantos'  organization  that  acknowledges  any  development’.  It  is  exactly 
such  an  account  which  Bush’s  book  supplies.  He  pays  special  attention 
to  the  influences  of  other  writers  and  thinkers  on  Pound’s  work,  and  offers, 
for  example,  an  incisive  comparison  of  Canto  VII  and  The  Waste  Land. 
Christine  Brooke-Rose’s  Structural  Analysis  of  Pound’s  Usura  Canto 43 
begins  by  discussing  and  modifying  Roman  Jakobson’s  method  of  linguis¬ 
tic  analysis  of  poetry.  She  then  applies  this  modified  approach  to  the 
fifty  lines  of  Pound’s  Canto  XLV,  ‘With  Usura’,  arriving,  through  a  great 
number  of  tables,  diagrams  and  symbols,  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Canto 
‘linguistically  performs  its  theme,  the  insidious  effect  of  usura’. 

Gertrude  Stein  and  Willa  Cather,  whose  life-spans  are  almost  identical 
(1874-1946  and  1875-1947),  have  their  poetry  fleetingly  considered  in 
studies  of  their  work.  Michael  J.  Hoffman,  however,  allots  the  prose  poems 
only  part  of  a  chapter  in  Gertrude  Stein** ;  Philip  L.  Gerber  in  Willa 


39 Ezra  Pound:  The  Last  Rower:  A  Political  Profile,  by  C.  David  Heymann. 
Faber  &  Faber,  pp.  xii  +  372;  36  illustrations.  £5.95. 

40  Ezra  Pound's  Pennsylvania:  Compiled  for  the  most  part  from  Mr.  Carl  Gatter's 
researches  into  original  sources  and  documents,  by  Noel  Stock.  Toledo,  Ohio:  Friends 
of  U.  of  Toledo  Libraries,  pp.  1 1 1 ;  70  illustrations. 

41  Collected  Early  Poems  of  Ezra  Pound,  ed.  by  Michael  John  King,  with  introd. 
by  Louis  L.  Martz.  Faber  &  Faber,  pp.  xxii  +  330;  6  illustrations.  £12. 

42  The  Genesis  of  Ezra  Pound’s  Cantos,  by  Ronald  Bush.  Princeton  and  London: 
Priceton  U.P.  pp.  xv  +  327;  3  illustrations.  £12.70. 

43  A  Structural  Analysis  of  Pound's  Usura  Canto:  Jakobson’s  Method  Extended 
and  Applied  to  Free  Verse,  by  Christine  Brooke-Rose.  The  Hague  and  Paris:  Mouton. 
pp.  viii  +  76.  DM  27. 

44  Gertrude  Stein,  by  Michael  J.  Hoffman.  TUSAS.  London  and  Boston:  George 
Prior  and  G.  K.  Hall.  pp.  F59.  hb  £4.50,  pb  £2.50. 
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Cather 45  describes  the  volume  of  poetry  April  Twilights  as  ‘not  a  great 
one,  perhaps  not  even  a  genuinely  promising  one’,  and  David  Stouck  in 
Willa  Cather’s  Imagination 46  is  content  to  hazard  a  few  guesses  as  to 
influence.  By  contrast,  Gary  Lane  in  I  Am:  A  Study  of  E.  E.  Cummings’ 
Poems 47  declares  Cummings  to  be  ‘one  of  the  major  poets  of  our  century’. 
This  confident  study,  occasionally  rather  whimsical  in  tone,  stresses 
Cummings’s  literary  connections  with  Frost  and  with  Housman,  and 
speaks  of  the  ‘extraordinarily  healthy’  nature  of  his  satire. 

In  This  Wild  Water:  The  Suppressed  Poems  of  Robinson  Jeffers 48  by 
James  Shebl  is  an  examination  of  the  background,  and  close  reading  of 
ten  poems  omitted  from  Jeffers’s  volume  The  Double  Axe  and  Other 
Poems.  Richard  P.  Sugg’s  study  Hart  Crane’s  ‘The  Bridge’:  A  Description 
of  Its  Life 49  is  a  meticulous  if  somewhat  querulous  argument  for  the 
structure  of  the  poem.  It  seems  unlikely  to  convince  the  unconverted  of 
the  poetic  merits  of  the  work.  Vivian  Pemberton  in  ‘Hart  Crane’s  Heritage’, 
from  Artful  Thunder50 ,  gives  an  account  of  Crane’s  family  legacy  ‘of 
aesthetic  taste,  talent,  and  temperament’. 

Jenijoy  La  Belle  in  The  Echoing  Wood  of  Theodore  Roethke51 
examines  Roethke’s  poetic  legacy.  She  writes  of  Roethke’s  connections 
with  Donne,  Blake,  Whitman,  Emily  Dickinson,  Hopkins,  Lawrence,  Frost, 
Eliot,  and  Dylan  Thomas,  but  her  best  chapter,  ‘Sympathetic  Imitation’, 
is  an  extended  comparison  of  Roethke  and  Wordsworth.  Here  she  writes, 
for  example,  on  the  many  similarities  between  Roethke’s  ‘Moss-Gathering’ 
and  Wordsworth’s  ‘Nutting’,  Roethke’s  ‘Night  Crow’  and  Wordsworth’s 
sonnet  ‘Return’,  and  the  figure  of  Roethke’s  ‘Old  Florist’  and  Wordsworth’s 
Solitaries. 

Marilyn  Rosenthal  analyses  three  of  Muriel  Rukeyser’s  poems,  ‘Mediter¬ 
ranean’,  ‘Third  Elegy.  The  Fear  of  Form’,  and  ‘Nuns  in  the  Wind’,  in 
Poetry  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War52 ,  concluding  that  although  Rukeyser’s 
language  is  ‘provocative  and  strong’,  her  poetry  can  be  ‘untidy’.  Gary  Q. 
Arpin  provides  a  reference  guide53  to  writings  about  John  Berryman  from 
1935  to  1975,  and  two  pieces  on  Lowell  by  Berryman  himself  are  included 
in  his  collection  The  Freedom  of  the  Poet 54 .  The  first  piece,  on  ‘Robert 


45  Willa  Cather ,  by  Philip  L.  Gerber.  TUSAS.  Boston:  G.  K.  Hall.  1975.  pp.  187. 

46  Willa  Cather’s  Imagination ,  by  David  Stouck.  Lincoln:  U.  of  Nebraska  P.  1975. 
pp.  viii  +  253.  £7.15. 

47/  Am:  A  Study  of  E.  E.  Cummings’  Poems ,  by  Gary  Lane.  Lawrence,  Manhat¬ 
tan,  and  Wichita:  U.P.  of  Kansas,  pp.  ix  +  134;  one  illustration. 

4 8 In  This  Wild  Water:  The  Suppressed  Poems  of  Robinson  Jeffers ,  by  James 
Shebl,  with  foreword  by  Robert  J.  Brophy.  Pasadena:  Ward  Ritchie  P.  pp.  xvi  +123; 
one  illustration. 

49 Hart  Crane’s  ‘The  Bridge’:  A  Description  of  Its  Life,  by  Richard  P.  Sugg. 
University,  Alabama:  U.  of  Alabama  P.  pp.  vii  +  127.  £5.25. 

50  Artful  Thunder:  Versions  of  the  Romantic  Tradition  in  American  Literature  in 
Honor  of  Howard  P.  Vincent,  ed.  by  Robert  J.  DeMott  and  Sanford  E.  Marovitz. 
Kent,  Ohio:  Kent  State  U.P.  1975.  pp.  xv  +  312. 

51  The  Echoing  Wood  of  Theodore  Roethke,  by  Jenijoy  La  Belle.  Princeton  and 
London:  Princeton  U.P.  pp.  x  +  174.  £9. 

52  Poetry  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  by  Marilyn  Rosenthal.  New  York:  New  York 
U.P.  1975.  pp.  xxii  +321. 

53 John  Berryman:  A  Reference  Guide,  by  Gary  Q.  Arpin.  Boston:  G.  K.  Hall, 
pp.  xii  +  158.  $17. 

54  The  Freedom  of  the  Poet,  by  John  Berryman.  New  York:  Farrar,  Straus  & 
Giroux,  pp.  x  +  390.  hb  $12.50,  pb  $6.95. 
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Lowell  and  Others’,  dates  from  1947  and  is  of  mainly  historical  interest, 
and  his  ‘Despondency  and  Madness:  On  Lowell’s  “Skunk  Hour”  ’  (1962) 
is  an  intriguing,  perhaps  over-imaginative  interpretation.  Philip  Furia  in 
‘  “IS,  the  Whited  Monster”:  Lowell’s  Quaker  Graveyard  Revisited’  ( TSLL ) 
concentrates  on  what  he  calls  ‘the  visionary  grasp  of  God’s  will’  in  the  last 
stanza  of  ‘The  Quaker  Graveyard  in  Nantucket’. 

Gene  Detro’s  Patchen:  The  Last  Interview55 ,  a  short  account  of  an 
interview  with  Kenneth  Patchen  in  1967,  is  accompanied  by  an  afterword 
from  Henry  Miller,  speaking  of  Patchen  as  the  ‘living  symbol  of  protest’. 
Allen  Ginsberg,  in  John  Tytell’s  Naked  Angels55 ,  and  Gary  Snyder,  in 
Abraham  Rothberg’s  ‘A  Passage  to  More  than  India:  The  Poetry  of  Gary 
Snyder’  (SWA),  are  also  treated  principally  as  ‘symbolic’  figures. 

George  S.  Lensing  and  Ronald  Moran  are  engagingly  proprietorial 
about  the  poetry  of  the  ‘Emotive  Imagination’,  a  term  they  have  devised 
for  their  study  Four  Poets  and  the  Emotive  Imagination:  Robert  Ely, 
James  Wright,  Louis  Simpson,  and  William  Stafford51 .  Their  book  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  discussing  definitions  and  origins,  the 
second  containing  studies  of  their  four  chosen  poets,  the  central  figures 
of  what  Lensing  and  Moran  present  as  a  distinctive  modern  movement. 
The  poems  of  this  movement,  they  say,  are  remarkable  for  their  direct 
statement,  their  ‘timing,  leaps,  and  muted  shock’,  and  for  their  transform¬ 
ation  of  ‘subjects  of  lyric  simplicity  into  a  personal  and  subjective  instant 
of  emotion’;  together  the  poets  represent  a  qualified  ‘reemergence  of 
romanticism’.  Four  Poets  considers  the  European,  Scandinavian,  and 
Latin  American  influences  on  the  movement,  which  it  also  places  in  the 
context  of,  for  example,  Imagism  and  Projectivism.  At  the  same  time 
Lensing  and  Moran  are  at  pains  to  acknowledge  the  important  differences 
between  the  poets  they  study  here. 

Adrienne  Rich’s  Poetry55, ,  edited  by  Barbara  Charlesworth  Gelpi  and 
Albert  Gelpi,  has  a  strongly  feminist  slant,  and  one  of  the  important 
differences  emphasized  in  this  book  is  that  between  Adrienne  Rich,  who 
is  a  feminist  poet,  and  Sylvia  Plath,  who  is  not.  Sylvia  Plath,  nevertheless, 
is  currently  receiving  wide-spread  critical  attention.  Her  concentration 
camp  imagery  is  discussed  in  Lawrence  L.  Langer’s  The  Holocaust  and 
the  Literary  Imagination59  ;  her  depiction  of  paranoia  in  ‘The  Arrival  of 
the  Bee  Box’  in  Penelope  Farmer’s  ‘ Jorinda  and  Jorindel  and  Other  Stories’ 
from  Writers,  Critics,  and  Children 60 ;  and  her  treatment  of  death  in 


5S Patchen:  The  Last  Interview,  by  Gene  Detro,  with  foreword  by  Miriam  Patchen 
and  afterword  by  Henry  Miller.  Santa  Barbara:  Capra  P.  pp.  31. 

56 Naked  Angels:  The  Lives  and  Literature  of  the  Beat  Generation,  by  John 
Tytell.  pp.  273;  12  illustrations.  • 

57 Four  Poets  and  the  Emotive  Imagination:  Robert  Bly,  James  Wright,  Louis 
Simpson,  and  William  Stafford,  by  George  S.  Lensing  and  Ronald  Moran.  Baton 
Rouge:  Louisiana  State  U.P.  pp.  xv  +  223.  £8.20. 

s* Adrienne  Rich’s  Poetry:  Texts  of  the  Poems,  The  Poet  on  Her  Work,  Reviews 
and  Criticism,  ed.  by  Barbara  Charlesworth  Gelpi  and  Albert  Gelpi.  New  York: 
W.  W.  Norton.  1975.  pp.  xiii  +  215. 

S9  The  Holocaust  and  the  Literary  Imagination,  by  Lawrence  L.  Langer.  New 


Haven  and  London:  Yale  U.P.  1975.  pp.  xiii  +  300.  .  _  .  , 

60  Writers,  Critics,  and  Children:  Articles  from  ‘Children  s  Literature  in  Education  , 
ed  by  Geoff  Fox,  Graham  Hammond,  Terry  Jones,  Frederic  Smith,  and  Kenneth 
Sterck.  New  York:  Agathon  P.;  London:  Heinemann.  pp.  ix  +  245.  hb  £4.95,  pb 
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Graham  Dunstan  Martin’s  Language,  Truth  and  Poetry 61  and  Constance 
Scheerer’s  ‘The  Deathly  Paradise  of  Sylvia  Plath’  ( AR ).  Her  mother’s  large 
edition  of  Sylvia  Plath’s  Letters  Home 62  does  not  cast  much  light  on 
Plath’s  work,  although  it  makes  compulsive  reading  as  far  as  the  life  is 
concerned,  feeding  exactly  that  appetite  for  the  gossipy  detail  so  adroitly 
catered  for  by  Edward  Butscher’s  Sylvia  Plath:  Method  and  Madness63 , 
which  dredges  up  every  available  morsel.  It  is  announced  as  the  ‘first 
critical  biography  of  Sylvia  Plath’,  but  it  contains  very  little  criticism 
indeed  apart  from  a  couple  of  perfunctory  references  to  Emerson  and  Poe. 
It  also  contains  all  too  frequent  inaccuracies,  such  as  the  allusion  to 
16th  June  as  ‘Bloomsbury  Day’.  But  Butscher’s  worst  fault  is  his  preten¬ 
tious  over-writing.  He  cannot  allow  Sylvia  Plath  as  a  child  to  watch  her 
grandmother  cooking  lobsters  without  musing,  ‘Red  would  be  the  color  of 
life  itself,  vibrant  but  forever  tinged  with  blood,  the  agony  of  an  existence 
poised  on  the  painful  edge  of  extreme  sensibilities’.  David  Holbrook’s 
study  Sylvia  Plath:  Poetry  and  Existence 64  is  in  complete  contrast.  He  is 
hostile  and  morally  disapproving,  worrying  about  the  harm  the  poems 
may  do  ‘to  the  sensitive  and  responsive  young  person’.  He  draws  on 
psychoanalytical  case-histories  in  discussing  the  poetry,  concluding,  for 
example,  that  Sylvia  Plath  was  ‘sadly  pseudo-male,  like  many  of  her 
cultists’.  Judith  Kroll,  unlike  both  Butscher  and  Holbrook,  refreshingly 
insists  on  the  fact  that  Sylvia  Plath’s  poems  ‘would  mean  what  they  do 
even  if  she  had  not  attempted  suicide’.  Her  book,  Chapters  in  a  Mythology : 
The  Poetry  of  Sylvia  Plath65 ,  by  far  the  most  genuinely  critical  of  the 
trio,  competently  examines  the  themes  and  language  of  the  later  poems. 


3.  Fiction 

Contemporary  Fiction  in  America  and  England,  1950-1970:  A  Guide 
to  Information  Sources66 ,  edited  by  Alfred  F.  Rosa  and  Paul  A.  Eschholz, 
lists  novels  and  collected  short  stories,  and  literary  criticism. 

Fiction!  Interviews  with  Northern  California  Novelists61 ,  by  Dan 
Tooker  and  Roger  Hofheins,  is  a  mildly  interesting  collection  of  interviews 
with  twelve  writers  conducted  between  1972  and  1975.  One  writer,  Peter 
S.  Beagle,  comments  that  fantasy  and  science  fiction  are  now  taken  much 
more  seriously,  and  this  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  Robert  Scholes’s  Struc- 

61  Language,  Truth  and  Poetry:  Notes  towards  a  Philosophy  of  Literature,  by 
Graham  Dunstan  Martin.  Edinburgh:  Edinburgh  U.P.  1975.  pp.  viii  +  354. 

62 Letters  Home,  by  Sylvia  Plath,  ed.  by  Aurelia  Schober  Plath.  pp.  ix  +  502; 
47  illustrations.  £6.75. 

63 Sylvia  Plath:  Method  and  Madness,  by  Edward  Butscher.  New  York:  Seabury  P. 
pp.  xix  +  388;  20  illustrations.  £9. 

6  A  Sylvia  Plath:  Poetry  and  Existence,  by  David  Holbrook.  Athlone  P.  pp.  308.  £7. 

Chapters  in  a  Mythology:  The  Poetry  of  Sylvia  Plath,  by  Judith  Kroll.  New 
York,  Hagerstown,  San  Francisco,  and  London:  Harper  &  Row.  pp.  xvi  +  303;  one 
illustration. 

66  Contemporary  Fiction  in  America  and  England,  1950-1970:  A  Guide  to 
Information  Sources,  ed.  by  Alfred  F.  Rosa  and  Paul  A.  Eschholz.  Detroit:  Gale 
Research,  pp.  xxviii  +  454.  $18. 

67 Fiction!  Interviews  with  Northern  California  Novelists,  by  Dan  Tooker  and 
Roger  Hofheins.  New  York  and  Los  Altos:  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich  and  William 
Kaufmann.  pp.  xii  +  197;  12  illustrations.  £5.80. 
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tural  Fabulation:  An  Essay  on  Fiction  of  the  Future68 ,  which  ties  the 
genre  to  ‘our  ability  to  rise  above  present  selfishness,  and  direct  our 
culture  toward  a  decent  human  future’.  Charles  E.  May  is  rather  less  bold 
in  his  claim  that  the  short  story  ought  to  be  considered  ‘as  a  generic  form 
of  literature  unique  in  its  own  right’.  Short  Story  Theories 69  opens  with 
May’s  ‘A  Survey  of  Short  Story  Criticism  in  America’;  the  remaining 
twenty  essays  are  all  reprinted.  It  includes  one  nineteenth-century  con¬ 
tribution,  Poe’s  review  of  Twice-Told  Tales.  The  essays  are  in  no  discern¬ 
ible  order,  and,  illogically,  Thomas  A.  Gullason’s  essay  ‘The  Short  Story: 
An  Underrated  Art’,  deprecating  the  rigidity  that  Poe  imposed  on  short 
story  theory,  precedes  the  Poe  review.  The  anthology  of  American  Short 
Stories10 ,  edited  by  Eugene  Current-Garcia  and  Walton  R.  Patrick,  now  in 
its  third,  revised  edition,  includes  for  the  first  time  stories  by  Edith 
Wharton  and  Langston  Hughes. 

There  are  now  available  a  number  of  thematic  studies  of  twentieth- 
century  American  fiction.  The  First  World  War  in  Fiction11 ,  edited  by 
Holger  Klein,  includes  sound  studies  of  John  Dos  Passos’s  Three  Soldiers 
and  U.S.A.  by  Stanley  Cooperman  and  Malcolm  Bradbury,  a  stimulating 
essay  on  Cummings’s  The  Enormous  Room  by  Jeffrey  Walsh,  and  a  rather 
bland  and  unoriginal  treatment  of  Hemingway’s  A  Farewell  to  Arms  by 
Michael  Garrety.  Peter  Aichinger’s  The  American  Soldier  in  Fiction, 
1880-1 96312 ,  Peter  G.  Jones’  War  and  the  Novelist:  Appraising  the 
American  War  Novel12 ,  and  the  section  on  ‘The  War  in  Literature’  in 
John  Morton  Blum’s  V  Was  For  Victory:  Politics  and  American  Culture 
During  World  War  II 74  are  all  a  little  laboured  and  mechanical  in  their 
approach,  and  perhaps  more  useful  as  excellent  bibliographical  guides 
than  as  literary  criticism:  Jones’s  study,  the  most  thoughtful  of  the  three, 
draws  on  a  hundred  and  seventy-two  novels. 

In  the  Driver’s  Seat:  The  Automobile  in  American  Literature  and 
Popular  Culture15  by  Cynthia  Golomb  Dettelbach  is  a  thematic  study 
which  remains  disappointingly  undeveloped,  though  it  deals,  competently 
enough,  with  such  topics  as  fictional  characters’  identification  with  their 
cars,  and  the  car  as  both  liberator  and  trap.  Wiley  Lee  Umphlett’s  The 


68 Structural  Fabulation:  An  Essay  on  Fiction  of  the  Future,  by  Robert  Scholes. 
Notre  Dame  and  London:  U.  of  Notre  Dame  P.  1975.  pp.  xi  +  1 11.  pb  £2.25. 

69 Short  Story  Theories,  ed.  by  Charles  E.  May.  Athens:  Ohio  U.P.  pp.  xiv  +  251. 

70  American  Short  Stories,  ed.  by  Eugene  Current-Garcia  and  Walton  R.  Patrick. 
Glenview,  Illinois:  Scott,  Foresman.  3rd  ed.,  rev.  pp.  679.  $5.50. 

71  The  First  World  War  in  Fiction:  A  Collection  of  Critical  Essays,  ed.  by  Holger 
Klein.  Macmillan,  pp.  x  +  246.  £8.95. 

12  The  American  Soldier  in  Fiction,  1880-1963:  A  History  of  Attitudes  Towards 
Warfare  and  the  Military  Establishment,  by  Peter  Aichinger.  Ames:  Iowa  State  U.P. 
1975.  pp.  xxv  +  143. 

73  War  and  the  Novelist:  Appraising  the  American  War  Novel,  by  Peter  G.  Jones, 
with  foreword  by  M.  L.  Rosenthal.  Columbia  and  London:  U.  of  Missouri  P.  pp.  x  + 
260.  £9.40. 

74  v  Was  For  Victory :  Politics  and  American  Culture  During  World  War  II,  by  John 
Morton  Blum.  New  York  and  London:  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich.  pp.  xii  +  372. 
£7.90. 

75/n  the  Driver’s  Seat:  The  Automobile  in  American  Literature  and  Popular 
Culture,  by  Cynthia  Golomb  Dettelbach.  Westport,  Conn.,  and  London:  Greenwood 
P.  pp.  xii  +  139;  15  illustrations.  SjlO.95. 
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Sporting  Myth  and  the  American  Experience:  Studies  in  Contemporary 
Fiction16,  which  runs,  in  the  twentieth  century,  from  Jack  London’s 
‘A  Piece  of  Steak’  (1912)  to  Updike’s  Rabbit  Redux  (1971),  becomes 
unwieldy  through  taking  ‘sport’  to  cover  both  hunting  and  organized 
games.  Theodore  Ziolkowski  takes  on  a  narrower  field  in  ‘The  Telltale 
Teeth:  Psychodontia  to  Sociodontia’  ( PMLA ),  in  which  he  examines  the 
figure  of  the  dentist  in  Bellow,  Updike,  Pynchon,  and  Vonnegut. 

Mary  Allen  examines  Updike  and  Pynchon  during  the  course  of  her 
study  The  Necessary  Blankness:  Women  in  Major  American  Fiction  of 
the  Sixties11 ,  together  with  Purdy,  Barth,  Kesey,  Roth,  Joyce  Carol  Oates, 
and  Sylvia  Plath,  her  premise  being  that  ‘a  woman’s  blankness  is  accepted 
by  both  men  and  women  as  her  natural  condition’,  and  her  gloomy  con¬ 
clusion  that  ‘Women  in  current  American  fiction  need  help’. 

American  Literary  Naturalism:  A  Reassessment19, ,  edited  by  Yoshinobu 
Hakutani  and  Lewis  Fried,  is  a  good,  solid  collection  of  essays  including 
studies  of  Norris,  Dreiser,  Richard  Wright,  James  T.  Farrell,  Nelson  Algren, 
and  John  Steinbeck;  Steinbeck  is  the  culminating  point  of  Sylvia  Jenkins 
Cook’s  From  Tobacco  Road  to  Route  66:  The  Southern  Poor  White  in 
Fiction19 .  In  the  twentieth  century  she  concentrates  on  Faulkner,  Cald¬ 
well,  Anderson,  and  Steinbeck,  and  sees  in  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  ‘the  final 
depoliticizing  and  remythologizing  of  the  poor  white  social  novel’.  Cleanth 
Brooks,  in  a  conversation  with  Robert  Penn  Warren  recorded  in  The 
Possibilities  of  Order:  Cleanth  Brooks  and  His  Work80,  compares  the 
cultural  background  of  Southern  writers  of  the  nineteen-twenties  with 
that  of  W.  B.  Yeats.  Walter  Sullivan,  in  A  Requiem  for  the  Renascence: 
The  State  of  Fiction  in  the  Modern  South81 ,  examines  the  concept  of 
community  in  the  works  of  Andrew  Lytle,  Allen  Tate,  William  Faulkner, 
and  Eudora  Welty;  community  in  Allen  Tate  is  also  discussed  in  an  essay 
in  Nature,  Community  and  Will 82  by  Thomas  R.  West.  Demonic  Vision: 
Racial  Fantasy  and  Southern  Fiction 83  by  Alan  Henry  Rose  discusses 
racialist  attitudes  in  Faulkner,  Thomas  Wolfe,  Carson  McCullers,  Flannery 
O’Connor,  Shirley  Ann  Grau,  William  Styron,  and  Eudora  Welty.  Rose  is 
at  his  most  persuasive  in  his  chapter  on  Faulkner,  in  which  he  anlayses  the 
story  ‘Red  Leaves’  and  Light  in  August,  and  in  his  closing  suggestions  that 


76  The  Sporting  Myth  and  the  American  Experience:  Studies  in  Contemporary 
Fiction,  by  Wiley  Lee  Umphlett.  Lewisburg  and  London:  Bucknell  U.P.  1975  pn 
205. 

11  The  Necessary  Blankness:  Women  in  Major  American  Fiction  of  the  Sixties,  by 
Mary  Allen.  Urbana,  Chicago,  and  London:  U.  of  Illinois  P.  pp.  226.  £5.85. 

78 American  Literary  Naturalism:  A  Reassessment,  ed.  by  Yoshinobu  Hakutani 
and  Lewis  Fried.  Heidelberg:  Carl  Winter  Universitatsverlag  1975.  pp.  v  +  207. 

19 From  Tobacco  Road  to  Route  66:  The  Southern  Poor  White  in  Fiction,  by 
Sylvia  Jenkins  Cook.  Chapel  Hill:  U.  of  North  Carolina  P.  pp.  xiv  +  208.  $1 1.95. 

The  Possibilities  of  Order:  Cleanth  Brooks  and  His  Work,  ed.  by  Lewis  P. 
Simpson.  Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  U.P.  pp.  xxiv  +  254.  &12.50. 

1  A  Requiem  for  the  Renascence:  The  State  of  Fiction  in  the  Modern  South, 
by  Walter  Sullivan.  Athens:  U.  of  Georgia  P.  pp.  xxiv  +  81.  §6. 

82 Nature,  Community,  and  Will:  A  Study  in  Literary  and  Social  Thought,  by 
Thomas  R.  West.  Columbia:  U.  of  Missouri  P.  pp.  138.  £4.90. 

83 Demonic  Vision:  Racial  Fantasy  and  Southern  Fiction,  by  Alan  Henry  Rose. 
Hamden,  Conn.:  Archon  Books,  Shoe  String  P.  pp.  168. 
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non-Southern  writers  such  as  Updike,  Mailer,  Pynchon,  and  Kesey  have 
now  adopted  the  same  stereotypes  of  the  Negro  and  the  Indian.  O.  B. 
Emerson  in  his  essay  on  ‘Some  Contemporary  Literary  Views  of  the 
Newest  South’  from  The  Rising  South:  Volume  284,  edited  by  Robert  H. 
McKenzie,  praises  the  contemporary  novelists  Borden  Deal  and  Elise 
Sanguinetti  for  their  explorations  of  the  themes  of  race  and  politics  and 
of  the  clash  between  the  rural  and  urban  South. 

Travail  and  Triumph:  Black  Life  and  Culture  in  the  South  Since  the 
Civil  War 85  by  Arnold  H.  Taylor  provides  a  brief  but  useful  survey  of 
twentieth-century  fiction.  Rebecca  Chalmers  Barton’s  Black  Voices  in 
American  Fiction  1 900-1 930s6  is  a  1933  Ph.D.  thesis,  printed  without 
any  alteration.  Much  of  Part  One  is  taken  up  with  arguments  against  racial 
prejudice,  for  example:  ‘That  the  Negro  is  biologically  inferior  is  open  to 
question.’  Part  Two  moves  conscientiously  but  not  very  critically  through 
the  fiction  of  Dunbar,  Chesnutt,  McKay,  Toomer,  Jessie  Fauset,  Nella 
Larsen,  and  Langston  Hughes.  Far  more  brisk  is  Margaret  Perry  in  Silence 
to  the  Drums:  A  Survey  of  the  Literature  of  the  Harlem  Renaissance81 : 
‘There  were  no  novels  by  Harlem  Renaissance  writers  of  major  importance 
in  general  American  literature  during  the  1920s.’  In  her  concise  account, 
Margaret  Perry  considers  the  short  story  as  well  as  ‘major’  and  ‘minor’ 
novels,  giving  a  particularly  full  analysis  of  Jean  Toomer ’s  Cane.  She  also 
provides  useful  social  background,  as  does  Amritjit  Singh  in  The  Novels 
of  the  Harlem  Renaissance:  Twelve  Black  Writers  1 923-193388 .  Singh’s 
chosen  twelve  are  Claude  McKay,  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  Arna  Bontemps, 
Jessie  Fauset,  Walter  White,  George  S.  Schuyler,  Langston  Hughes,  Countee 
Cullen,  Rudolph  Fisher,  Nella  Larsen,  Wallace  Thurman,  and  Jean  Toomer. 
The  Grotesque  in  American  Negro  Fiction:  Jean  Toomer,  Richard  Wright, 
and  Ralph  Ellison 89  by  Fritz  Gysin  is  a  laborious  and  rather  awkwardly 
written  study  which  concludes  that  the  use  of  the  grotesque  ‘is  a  structural 
phenomenon,  which  by  virtue  of  its  complexity  is  able  to  contain  widely 
divergent  thoughts,  emotions,  and  experiences.  The  revelation  of  paradoxes 
(Toomer),  the  quest  for  the  absolute  (Wright),  and  the  mastering  of  chaos 
(Ellison)  are  only  three  of  many  philosophical  and  aesthetic  impulses  that 
it  is  able  to  express.  By  expanding  the  formal  and  structural  possibilities 
of  a  brand  of  fiction  concerned  most  intensely  with  the  conditions  of  a 
minority,  it  helps  to  present  the  black  experience  as  a  symbol  of  the  com- 


84  The  Rising  South:  Volume  2:  Southern  Universities  and  the  South,  ed.  by 
Robert  H.  McKenzie.  University,  Alabama,  and  London:  U.  of  Alabama  P.  pp.  x  + 

195.  £7.50.  Ti, 

85  Travail  and  Triumph:  Black  Life  and  Culture  in  the  South  Since  the  Civil  War, 
by  Arnold  H.  Taylor.  Westport,  Conn.,  and  London:  Greenwood  P.  pp.  viii  +  325; 
18  illustrations.  $15. 95. 

8 6 Black  Voices  in  American  Fiction  1900-1930,  by  Rebecca  Chalmers  Barton. 
Oakdale,  N.Y.:  Dowling  College  P.  pp.  229.  $5.50. 

8  7 Silence  to  the  Drums:  A  Survey  of  the  Literature  of  the  Harlem  Renaissance, 
by  Margaret  Perry.  Westport,  Conn.,  and  London:  Greenwood  P.  pp.  xv  +  193.  $12.50. 

**The  Novels  of  the  Harlem  Renaissance:  Twelve  Black  Writers  1923-1933 ,  by 
Amritjit  Singh.  University  Park  and  London:  Pennsylvania  State  U.P.  pp.  175.  £9. 

89  The  Grotesque  in  American  Negro  Fiction :  Jean  Toomer,  Richard  Wright,  and 
Ralph  Ellison,  by  Fritz  Gysin.  Basle:  Francke  Verlag  Bern.  1975.  pp.  330. 
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plexity  of  human  existence.’  William  Rankin,  in  an  essay  from  Renaissance 
and  Modern9® ,  edited  by  Murray  J.  Levith,  writes  on  Jean  Toomer’s  and 
Katherine  Mansfield’s  ‘common  concern  with  ineffability’. 

Individual  studies  of  black  writers  are  offered  in  Claude  McKay 91  by 
James  R.  Giles,  Chester  Himes:  A  Critical  Appraisal 92  by  Stephen  F. 
Milliken,  and  The  Theme  of  Identity  in  the  Essays  of  James  Baldwin:  An 
Interpretation 93  by  Karin  Moller.  Both  Giles  and  Milliken  cope  well  with 
explaining  the  unevenness  of  the  achievement  of  their  writers.  Karin 
Moller  shows  how  the  pursuit  of  identify  in  Baldwin’s  essays  is  comple¬ 
mented  by  an  evasion  of  it,  and  suggests  how  this  may  be  related  to  the 
fiction. 

John  W.  Crowley  in  George  Cabot  Lodge 94  sees  Lodge  as  having 
‘considerable  literary-historical  interest  as  a  link  between  the  Jamesian  and 
the  naturalistic  traditions  in  American  fiction’.  He  claims,  too,  that  in 
Lodge’s  depiction  of  the  decay  of  New  York  society  through  materialism 
he  anticipated  such  novels  of  manners  as  Edith  Wharton’s  The  Age  of 
Innocence .  Gary  H.  Lindberg  offers  a  comprehensive  account  of  Edith 
Wharton  and  the  Novel  of  Manners95 ,  and  The  Age  of  Innocence  receives 
individual  if  not  very  perceptive  attention  in  Louis  Coxe’s  ‘What  Edith 
Wharton  Saw  in  Innocence’  from  Enabling  Acts96 ,  and  Judith  Armstrong’s 
The  Novel  of  Adultery91 .  Margaret  B.  McDowell  supplies  a  competent 
study  of  the  life  and  work  in  Edith  Wharton99, ,  and  Marlene  Springer 
provides  a  reference  guide"  up  to  1973. 

Ellen  Glasgow:  Centennial  Essays10® ,  edited  by  M.  Thomas  Inge,  is  a 
collection  of  essays  which,  together,  give  a  very  full  picture  of  Ellen 
Glasgow’s  work,  her  background,  and  her  relationship  to  the  Southern 
Renaissance;  Frederick  P.  W.  McDowell,  in  particular,  in  ‘The  Prewar 
Novels’  pleads  eloquently  for  the  reprinting  of  several  of  her  novels.  Philip 
L.  Gerber  in  Willa  Cather1®1  argues  for  the  unity  of  Cather’s  writing, 
whereas  David  Stouck  in  Willa  Cather’s  Imagination 102  stresses  its  range 

90  Renaissance  and  Modern:  Essays  in  Honor  of  Edwin  M.  Moseley ,  ed.  by  Murray 
J.  Levith.  Syracuse:  Skidmore  College,  Syracuse  U.P.  pp.  xvii  +  179.  $10. 

91  Claude  McKay,  by  James  R.  Giles.  TUSAS.  Boston:  G.  K.  Hall.  pp.  170. 

92  Chester  Himes:  A  Critical  Appraisal,  by  Stephen  F.  Milliken.  Columbia:  U.  of 
Missouri  P.  pp.  312.  £8.25. 

93  The  Theme  of  Identity  in  the  Essays  of  James  Baldwin:  An  Interpretation,  by 
Karin  Moller.  Goteborg:  Acta  Universitatis  Gothoburgensis.  1975.  pp.  iii  +  186. 

94  George  Cabot  Lodge,  by  John  W.  Crowley.  TUSAS.  Boston:  G.  K.  Hall.  pp.  148 
37.50. 

95  Edith  Wharton  and  the  Novel  of  Manners,  by  Gary  H.  Lindberg.  Charlottesville: 
U.P.  of  Virginia.  1975.  pp.  v  +  186.  $1 1.50. 

96 Enabling  Acts:  Selected  Essays  in  Criticism,  by  Louis  Coxe.  Columbia  and 
London:  U.  of  Missouri  P.  pp.  164. 

91  The  Novel  of  Adultery,  by  Judith  Armstrong.  London  and  Basingstoke:  Mac¬ 
millan.  pp.  viii  +  182.  £5.95. 

98 Edith  Wharton,  by  Margaret  B.  McDowell.  TUSAS.  Boston:  G.  K.  Hall  pp  158 
$6.95. 

99 Edith  Wharton  and  Kate  Chopin:  A  Reference  Guide,  by  Marlene  Springer. 
Boston:  G.  K.  Hall.  pp.  xiv  +  305.  $24. 

100 Ellen  Glasgow:  Centennial  Essays,  ed.  by  M.  Thomas  Inge.  Charlottesville: 
U.P.  of  Virginia,  pp.  vii  +  232;  one  illustration. 

102  WillU  Cather’  by  PhiliP  L-  Gerber.  TUSAS.  Boston:  G.  K.  Hall.  1975.  pp.  187. 

Willa  Cather’s  Imagination,  by  David  Stouck.  Lincoln:  U.  of  Nebraska  P  1975 
pp.  viii  +  253.  £7.15. 
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and  depth.  Both  studies  are  clear  and  stimulating. 

Everybody  Who  Was  Anybody 103  by  Janet  Hobhouse  is  a  lively  and 
comprehensive  biography  of  Gertrude  Stein.  Language  &  Time  &  Gertrude 
Stein 104  by  Carolyn  Faunce  Copeland  is  helpful,  but  far  less  readable, 
and  Michael  J.  Hoffman’s  Gertrude  Stein105 ,  although  an  admirable  basic 
guide,  fails  to  convince  in  its  claim  that  Gertrude  Stein  ‘has  written  some 
of  the  finest  and  most  complex  books  of  our  time’. 

Donald  Pizer,  who  has  also  collaborated  on  a  bibliography  of  Dreiser106, 
examines  in  The  Novels  of  Theodore  Dreiser 107  the  sources,  composition, 
themes,  and  form  of  all  Dreiser’s  eight  published  novels,  and  in  addition 
provides  an  illuminating  analysis  of  four  short  stories  which  Dreiser  wrote 
in  the  summer  of  1899:  ‘When  the  Old  Century  Was  New’,  ‘The  Shining 
Slave  Makers’,  ‘Nigger  Jeff’,  and  ‘Butcher  Rogaum’s  Door’.  Robert  Penn 
Warren  in  Democracy  and  Poetry 108  contrasts  Clyde  Griffiths  with  Frank 
Cowperwood,  and  Philip  L.  Gerber  in  ‘Dreiser’s  Stoic:  A  Study  in  Literary 
Frustration’  from  Thackeray ,  Hawthorne  and  Melville,  and  Dreiser109 , 
explains  the  creation  of  the  fictional  Frank  Cowperwood  from  the  real-life 
Charles  Yerkes. 

Jack  London:  the  Man,  the  Writer,  the  Rebel110  by  Robert  Barltrop  is 
a  critical  biography  which  provides  an  analysis  of  all  London’s  major 
works.  Barltrop  says  perceptively  of  London  that:  ‘He  can  be  identified 
also  with  a  type  well-known  for  a  hundred  years  in  Britain  but  transitory 
in  America— the  self-educated  working  man.  Part  of  his  individuality  was 
undoubtedly  due  to  accidents  of  circumstance:  with  greater  stability  in 
his  upbringing,  or  had  he  remained  at  university,  he  would  have  been  a 
better-adjusted  person.  In  that  case,  it  is  unlikely  that  we  should  have  the 
writer’. 

France  and  Sherwood  Anderson:  Paris  Notebook,  1921111  by  Michael 
Fanning,  and  Martha  Mulroy  Curry’s  edition  of  Anderson’s  ‘Writer’s 
Book’112  both  examine  notebooks  in  relation  to  Anderson’s  fiction,  and 
William  A.  Sutton  ( Ball  State  Monograph )  examines  Anderson’s  revisions 

103 Everybody  Who  Was  Anybody:  A  Biography  of  Gertrude  Stein,  by  Janet 
Hobhouse.  Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson.  1975.  pp.  xii  +  244;  101  illustrations. 

104 Language  &  Time  &  Gertrude  Stein,  by  Carolyn  Faunce  Copeland.  Iowa  City: 
U  of  Iowa  P.  1975.  pp.  1 83 ;  one  illustration.  ^8. 95. 

105  Gertrude  Stein,  by  Michael  J.  Hoffman.  TUSAS.  London  and  Boston:  George 

Prior  and  G.  K.  Hall.  pp.  159.  hb  £4.50,  pb  £2.50. 

106  Theodore  Dreiser:  A  Primary  and  Secondary  Bibliography ,  by  Donald  Pizer, 
Richard  W.  Dowell,  and  Frederick  E.  Rusch.  Boston:  G.  K.  Hall.  1975.  pp.  x  +  515. 
^28  50 

i o’  The  Novels  of  Theodore  Dreiser:  A  Critical  Study,  by  Donald  Pizer.  Minneap¬ 
olis:  U.  of  Minnesota  P.  pp.  ix  +  382.  ^20. 

108 Democracy  and  Poetry ,  by  Robert  Penn  Warren.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 

London:  Harvard  U.P.  1975.  pp.  xvi  +  102.  .  . 

109  Thackeray,  Hawthorne  and  Melville,  and  Dreiser,  ed.  by  Eric  Rothstein  and 
Joseph  Anthony  Wittreich  Jr.  Literary  Monographs,  Vol.  7.  Madison  and  London: 

U.  of  Wisconsin  P.  1975.  pp.  164.  £9.35.  ,  .  „  .  *  D  1*  di+p 

no  Jack  London:  the  Man,  the  Writer,  the  Rebel,  by  Robert  Barltrop.  Pluto  F. 

pp.  vii  +  206;  29  illustrations.  £4.50. 

1 1 1  France  and  Sherwood  Anderson:  Paris  Notebook,  1  921 ,  by  Michael  Fanning. 
Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  U.P.  pp.  x  +  102;  one  illustration.  £6. 

112  The  “Writer’s  Book",  by  Sherwood  Anderson,  ed.  by  Martha  Mulroy  Curry. 
Metuchen,  N.J.:  Scarecrow  P.;  Folkestone:  Bailey  Bros.  &  Swinfen.  1975.  pp.  lxix  + 
355.  £13.60. 
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of  his  story  ‘Seeds’.  David  Stouck  plausibly  considers  ‘  Winesburg ,  Ohio  As 
a  Dance  of  Death’  (AL). 

Leon  Harris  in  Upton  Sinclair:  American  Rebel 113  and  Jon  A.  Yoder 
in  Upton  Sinclair 114  unite  in  deprecating  Sinclair’s  currently  low  critical 
reputation,  which  Yoder  attributes  firstly  to  Sinclair’s  socialism  and 
secondly  to  the  fact  that  he  ‘is  hard  to  administer,  and  he  is  not  hard  to 
understand’.  Yoder’s  book  is  much  slimmer  than  Harris’s,  not  being 
primarily  a  life,  but  they  are  both  basically  uncritical,  although  very  in¬ 
formative,  about  Sinclair’s  work.  Robert  Coles,  in  William  Carlos  Williams: 
The  Knack  of  Survival  in  America115 ,  discusses  Williams’s  short  stories 
and  the  Stecher  trilogy  primarily  as  social  documents. 

John  Hollow,  in  ‘Rereading  Tarzan  of  the  Apes:  Or  “What  Is  It,” 
Lady  Alice  Whispered,  “A  Man?”  ’  (DR),  pleads  for  the  Tarzan  books  as 
more  than  social  documents  of  racism  and  sexism,  and  hopes  that  to 
grow  up  reading  them  ‘may  be  seen  as  a  groping  through  the  jungle  of 
adventure  toward  the  light  of  literature’.  Irwin  Porges’s  Edgar  Rice 
Burroughs:  The  Man  Who  Created  Tarzan 116  is  a  massive  celebration  of 
Burroughs  and  his  career  from  his  birth  in  1875,  though  his  various  business 
enterprises  (including  his  ineffective  agency  for  selling  pencil-sharpeners 
of  1911,  where  there  was  so  little  activity  that  he  turned  to  writing  fic¬ 
tion),  to  his  death  while  quietly  reading  the  comic  papers  in  bed  in  1950. 
Porges  has  drawn  upon  the  resources  of  the  Burroughs  collection  at 
Tarzana,  California,  and  includes  hundreds  of  illustrations,  including 
photographs  of  Burroughs  and  his  circle,  of  original  manuscripts  and  note¬ 
books,  and  of  the  work  of  his  numerous  illustrators.  This  must  be  a 
definitive  biography.  Presumably  it  was  not  Porges’s  intention  to  offer 
much  in  the  way  of  literary  criticism;  this  would  have  suited  Burroughs. 

Lovecraft 117  by  L.  Sprague  de  Camp  and  Howard  Phillips  Lovecraft: 
Dreamer  on  the  Nightside 118  by  Frank  Belknap  Long  are  both  basically 
biographies,  but  both  de  Camp  and  Long  urge  Lovecraft’s  superiority 
to  Poe,  although  de  Camp  does  concede  regretfully  of  Lovecraft  that:  ‘I 
do  not  expect,  in  the  foreseeable  future,  to  see  him  widely  ranked  with 
Homer,  Shakespeare,  and  Tolstoy’. 

Two  works  on  B.  Traven,  Anonymity  and  Death:  The  Fiction  of  B. 
Traven  by  Donald  O.  Chankin  and  B.  Traven:  An  Introduction 120  by 
Michael  L.  Baumann,  ponder  the  problem  of  Traven’s  exact  identity, 

113  Upton  Sinclair:  American  Rebel,  by  Leon  Harris.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell.  1975.  pp.  x  +  435;  28  illustrations. 

1 3 4'  7^ *°n  S*nc^a*r’  by  ^on  A-  Yoder,  New  York:  Frederick  Ungar.  1975.  pp.  ix  + 

William  Carlos  Williams:  The  Knack  of  Survival  in  America ,  by  Robert  Coles 
NewBrunswick,  N.J.:  Rutgers  U.P.  1975.  pp.  xv  +  185.  £6.35. 

Edgar  Rice  Burroughs:  The  Man  Who  Created  Tarzan,  by  Irwin  Porges  Provo 
Utah^Bngham  Young  U.P.  pp.  xix  +  819;  270  illustrations.  £15. 

Lovecraft:  A  Biography,  by  L.  Sprague  de  Camp.  New  York:  Doubledav 
1975.  pp.  xvi  +  510.  £5.75. 

118 Howard  Phillips  Lovecraft:  Dreamer  on  the  Nightside,  by  Frank  Belknap 
Long.^Sauk  City,  Wisconsin:  Arkham  House.  1975.  pp.  xiv  +  237;  1  3  illustrations 

Anonymity  and  Death:  The  Fiction  of  B.  Traven,  by  Donald  O.  Chankin. 
University  Park  and  London:  Pennsylvania  State  U.P.  1975.  pp.  ix  +  142 

B.  Traven:  An  Introduction,  by  Michael  L.  Baumann.  Albuquerque:  U  of  New 
Mexico  P.  pp.  xv  +  184.  $9.50. 
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besides  giving  an  enthusiastic  account  of  his  work,  especially  his  novel 
The  Death  Ship.  James  B.  Scott  in  Djuna  Barnes 121  and  Douglas  Messerli 
in  his  introduction  to  the  bibliography122  are  similarly  enthusiastic  about 
Djuna  Barnes,  Scott  concentrating  on  her  novel  Nightwood. 

Matthew  J.  Bruccoli  and  Richard  Layman,  in  their  introduction  to 
Some  Champions:  Sketches  and  Fiction 123  by  Ring  Lardner,  point  out 
that  ‘The  last  great  concentration  of  American  humorists  came  in  the 
1920s’,  when  Robert  Benchley,  Donald  Ogden  Stewart,  S.  J.  Perelman, 
Frank  Sullivan,  Dorothy  Parker,  George  S.  Kaufman,  Corey  Ford,  James 
Thurber,  and  Ring  Lardner  were  all  active.  The  Lardners:  My  Family 
Remembered 124  by  Ring  Lardner  Jr.  and  Thurber:  A  Biography 125  by 
Burton  Bernstein  make,  accordingly,  depressing  reading  in  what  they 
reveal  of  their  subjects’  dour  private  lives.  The  portrait  of  Lardner  is  an 
affectionate  one,  but  nevertheless  depicts  him  as  a  ‘strait-laced  cynic’ 
who  campaigned  to  the  point  of  eccentricity  against  ‘pornographic’  songs, 
while  Bernstein  shows  us  in  Thurber  a  profoundly  unhappy  man,  ‘hectored’ 
by  sexual  problems. 

Richard  H.  Goldstone’s  Thornton  Wilder:  An  Intimate  Portrait 126  gives 
a  curiously  lifeless  picture  of  Wilder,  and  does  not  offer  much  in  the  way 
of  literary  criticism.  Nor  does  Look  Behind  You ,  Thomas  Wolfe:  Ghosts 
of  a  Common  Tribal  Heritage121 ,  written  by  Elaine  Westall  Gould,  Wolfe’s 
cousin,  whose  attempts  to  compare  Wolfe’s  fictional  creations  with  their 
‘originals’  fail  to  reveal  anything  of  significance.  Leo  Gurko’s  Thomas 
Wolfe:  Beyond  the  Romantic  Ego 128,  much  of  which  is  devoted  to  plot 
summaries,  defends  Wolfe’s  three  later  novels  on  the  grounds  that  they  ‘are 
not  novels  but  murals,  not  works  of  fiction  but  tableaux’,  and  treats 
Wolfe’s  career  as  ‘the  saga  of  a  novelist  getting  away  from  the  novel’.  C. 
Hugh  Holman,  in  The  Loneliness  at  the  Core:  Studies  in  Thomas  Wolfe129  , 
similarly  feels  that  Wolfe  ‘was  not  really  a  novelist’,  but  his  book  is  much 
more  scholarly  and  critical  than  Gurko’s,  and  while  he  admits  Wolfe’s 
faults  more  freely,  he  manages  to  make  Wolfe  seem  far  more  impressive. 

Steinbeck’s  Literary  Achievement12® ,  a  pamphlet  by  Roy  S.  Simmonds, 


121  Djuna  Barnes,  by  James  B.  Scott.  TUSAS.  Boston:  G.  K.  Hall.  pp.  152.  $6.95. 
122 Djuna  Barnes:  A  Bibliography,  by  Douglas  Messerli.  New  York:  David  Lewis. 
1975.  pp.  xx  +  131. 

123  Some  Champions:  Sketches  and  Fiction,  by  Ring  Lardner,  ed.  by  Matthew  J. 
Bruccoli  and  Richard  Layman,  with  foreword  by  Ring  Lardner  Jr.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  pp.  xv  +  205.  $8.95. 

124  The  Lardners:  My  Family  Remembered,  by  Ring  Lardner  Jr.  New  York, 
Hagerstown,  San  Francisco,  and  London:  Harper  &  Row.  pp.  viii  +  371;  44 
illustrations. 

125  Thurber:  A  Biography,  by  Burton  Bernstein.  Gollancz.  1975.  pp.  ix  +  532; 
78  illustrations. 

126  Thornton  Wilder:  An  Intimate  Portrait,  by  Richard  H.  Goldstone.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton.  1975.  pp.  xvii  +  299;  23  illustrations.  $1 1.95. 

127 Look  Behind  You,  Thomas  Wolfe:  Ghosts  of  a  Common  Tribal  Heritage,  by 
Elaine  Westall  Gould.  Hicksville,  N.Y.:  Exposition  P.  pp.  157;  6  illustrations.  $7. 

128  Thomas  Wolfe:  Beyond  the  Romantic  Ego,  by  Leo  Gurko.  New  York:  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell.  1975.  pp.  184. 

129  The  Loneliness  at  the  Core:  Studies  in  Thomas  Wolfe,  by  C.  Hugh  Holman. 
Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  U.P.  1975.  pp.  xx  +  184.  £6.75. 

130 Steinbeck’s  Literary  Achievement,  by  Roy  S.  Simmonds.  Muncie,  Indiana: 
John  Steinbeck  Society  of  America,  Ball  State  U.  pp.  viii  +  40.  $2. 
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treats  Steinbeck’s  major  themes,  his  style,  humour,  sources,  and  influences. 
Simmonds  speaks  highly  of  Steinbeck’s  ‘universal  and  enduring  truths’, 
but  feels  that  he  ‘cannot  escape  the  accusation  so  often  levelled  against 
him  of  coarseness  and  earthiness  in  his  writing’.  Marilyn  L.  Mitchell  in 
‘Steinbeck’s  Strong  Women:  Feminine  Identity  in  the  Short  Stories’ 
(ShT?)  discusses  Steinbeck’s  attempt  ‘to  release  woman  from  the  paste¬ 
board,  shadowy  role  she  generally  assumed  in  fiction’,  and  Horst  Groene 
in  ‘Agrarianism  and  Technology  in  Steinbeck’s  The  Grapes  of  Wrath ’ 
(SoR)  claims  that  ‘though  his  almost  mystic  love  of  nature  makes  Steinbeck 
tend  to  retain  nineteenth  century  ideals,  he  is  not  so  backward  and  old- 
fashioned  as  some  critics  suspect  him  of  being’.  John  Steinbeck:  A 
Dictionary  of  his  Fictional  Characters131 ,  edited  by  Tetsumaro  Hayashi, 
includes  a  short  ‘Biographical  Portrait’  by  Richard  Astro,  more  useful 
than  Nelson  Valjean’s  much  longer  John  Steinbeck:  The  Errant  Knight: 
An  Intimate  Biography  of  His  California  Years 132 ,  which  is  written  in 
sprightly,  pseudo-fictional  style.  Valjean’s  reliability  becomes  dubious  when 
one  notices  that  even  a  photograph  included  in  the  book— of  Steinbeck  as 
a  1920  sophomore— is  inaccurately  described. 

Matthew  J.  Bruccoli’s  The  O’Hara  Concern:  A  Biography  of  John 
O’Hara 133  is  a  long,  rather  over-meticulous  biography  which  Bruccoli 
describes  as  ‘intentionally  biased  by  my  conviction  that  John  O’Hara  was 
a  major  writer  who  was  underrated  by  the  critical-academic  axis  some¬ 
times  called  The  Literary  Establishment’.  James  T.  Farrell’s  best  essay  in 
Literary  Essays  1 954-1 974134 ,  ‘The  Eternal  Question  of  John  O’Hara’, 
decides  that  although  Appointment  in  Samarra  was  an  outstanding  novel, 
O’Hara’s  real  gift  was  as  a  short  story  writer.  Web  of  Being:  The  Novels  of 
Robert  Penn  Warren135  by  Barnett  Guttenberg  is  a  sound  piece  of  critical 
work  which  analyses  each  of  Warren’s  novels,  seeks  to  define  a  coherent 
philosophy  behind  them,  and  discusses  the  reasons  for  their  uneven 
achievement. 

George  Edgar  Slusser  in  Robert  A.  Heinlein:  Stranger  in  His  Own 
Land 136  speaks  frankly  of  Heinlein’s  ‘diarrheic  pen’,  and  anticipates 
resignedly  that,  ‘Judging  from  past  trends,  we  can  expect  any  future  works 
to  be  philosophic,  didactic,  overly  long,  wordy,  episodic,  materialistic, 
preoccupied  with  death  and  old  age,  and  even  boring’.  Frank  MacShane, 
on  the  other  hand,  opens  his  Life  of  Raymond  Chandler131  by  stating 


131  John  Steinbeck :  A  Dictionary  of  his  Fictional  Characters,  ed.  by  Tetsumaro 
Hayashi.  Metuchen,  N.J.:  Scarecrow  P.  pp.  ix  +  222. 

132  John  Steinbeck :  The  Errant  Knight:  An  Intimate  Biography  of  His  California 
Years,  by  Nelson  Valjean.  San  Francisco:  Chronicle  Books.  1975.  pp.  191;  30  illustra¬ 
tions. 

133  The  O’Hara  Concern:  A  Biography  of  John  O’Hara,  by  Matthew  J  Bruccoli 
New  York:  Random  House.  1975.  pp.  xxix  +  417;  58  illustrations. 

D  .  „,Lilerary  Essays  1954~ 1974'  by  James  T‘  Farrell>  ed-  by  Jack  Alan  Robbins. 
"°Fi 3^as^lngt°n’  N.Y.,  and  London:  Kennikat  P.  pp.  ix  +  147. 

5  Web  of  Being:  The  Novels  of  Robert  Penn  Warren,  by  Barnett  Guttenbere 
Nashville:  Vanderbilt  U.P.  1975.  pp.  xiii  +  173.  &9.95. 

136  Robert  A.  Heinlein:  Stranger  in  His  Own  Land,  by  George  Edgar  Slusser 
SaiijBernardino,  Calif.:  Borgo  P.  pp.  ii  +  60.  pb  &1.95. 

7  The  Life  of  Raymond  Chandler,  by  Frank  MacShane.  Jonathan  Cape,  pp  xii 
+  306;  24  illustrations.  £5.50.  y 
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firmly  that  ‘The  first  thing  I  should  like  to  say  is  that  in  this  book  I  am 
treating  Raymond  Chandler  as  a  novelist  and  not  simply  as  a  detective- 
story  writer’.  He  speaks,  indeeed,  of  Chandler  as  ‘one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  writers  of  his  time’,  attributing  this  mainly  to  his  use  of  Philip 
Marlowe  as  first-person  narrator.  John  G.  Cawelti  in  Adventure ,  Mystery, 
and  Romance:  Formula  Stories  as  Art  and  Popular  Culture 138  writes  of 
the  way  ‘Marlowe’s  bitter  sensitivity  is  mirrored  by  the  bleakness  and 
desolation  of  the  urban  landscape  he  prowls’.  Both  MacShane  and  Cawelti 
devote  much  of  their  attention  to  an  analysis  of  Farewell,  My  Lovely, 
while  Geoffrey  H.  Hartman  in  ‘Literature  High  and  Low:  The  Case  of  the 
Mystery  Story’  from  The  Fate  of  Reading  and  Other  Essays  >  writes 
of  The  Big  Sleep  as  an  example  of  Chandler’s  verging  on  surrealism,  or 
‘tragicomic  slapstick’. 

Victor  A.  Kramer’s  study  of  James  Agee1™  concentrates,  oi  the 
fiction,  on  Agee’s  unfinished  novel  A  Death  in  the  Family.  Nelson 
Algren 141  by  Martha  Heasley  Cox  and  Wayne  Chatterton  recalls  that 
‘Ernest  Hemingway  once  rated  Algren  second  only  to  William  Faulkner 
as  America’s  greatest  novelist’,  and  offers  a  careful  analysis  of  Algren  s 
fiction.  Stephen  D.  Adams’s  James  Purdy 142  explores  Purdy’s  evolving 
themes  and  preoccupations,  particularly  the  nature  and  quantity  of  his 
narrators;  Henry  Chupack’s  James  Purdy 143  takes  a  stern  view  of  what  he 
considers  the  monotony  of  Purdy’s  themes  and  hopes  that  Purdy  will 
soon  pull  himself  together,  ‘since  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
his  tales  of  familial  quarrels,  orphaned  children,  and  rape  are  beginning 


to  become  boring’.  . 

Fitzgerald’s  The  Great  Gatsby  recieves  attention  from  two  sources, 
an  individual  study144  by  John  S.  Whitley,  which  is  clear  and  concise 
although  not  especially  original,  and  an  essay  by  Norman  Friedman  rom 
his  Form  and  Meaning  in  Fiction 145  which  compares  The  Great  Ga  s  y 
with  Great  Expectations.  Sheilah  Graham  proffers  The  Real  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald •  Thirty -Five  Years  Later 146  as  a  corrective  to  her  earlier  books 
on  Fitzgerald  such  as  Beloved  Infidel,  which  she  now  characterizes  as  a 
romanticized  version  of  my  love  for  Scott,  not  fully  exploring  our  story  s 
complexity’.  She  says,  a  little  ruefully,  ‘I  now  understand  that  Zelda  was 
his  great  passion,  however  destructive  their  years  together  .  Her  book 


m  Adventure  Mystery,  and  Romance:  Formula  Stories  as  Art  and  Popular 
Culture by John  G JcaweUi.  Chicago  and  London:  U.  of  Chicago  P.  pp.  vm  +  336. 

ll0dtThe  Fate  of  Reading  and  Other  Essays,  by  Geoffrey  H.  Hartman.  Chicago  and 

London:  U.  of  Chicago  P.  1975.  PP-  xvi  +  ^ttS AS  Riston'  G  K  Hall.  1975.  pp.  182. 
140  Tnmes  Asee  bv  Victor  A.  Kramer.  TUSAS.  Boston.  iv. 

^misonAgren,  by  Martha  Heasley  Cox  and  Wayne  Chatterton.  TUSAS.  Boston. 
^HJames9p^rdy, ^Stephen  D-  Adams^smn  P-^P-^6.  £3.95.^  ^  ^  ^ 
“<F.msecSottU FmgMwThe  Gr!atGatsby,  by  John  S.  Whitley.  Studies  in  English 

*»- u-  »f  "• 

^at,  Fl,egeraU:  TUrty-Fise  Years  Later,  b,  Sh.i.ah  G,„h™. 
W.  H.  Allen,  pp.  290. 
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readable  enough,  but  adds  little  to  our  picture  of  Fitzgerald.  More  reveal¬ 
ing  about  Fitzgerald  in  Hollywood  is  Tom  Dardis  in  Some  Time  in  the 
Sun141 ,  a  study  of  five  novelists’  script-writing  careers.  Dardis  points  out 
that,  for  all  Fitzgerald’s  frustrations  in  working  for  films,  his  Hollywood 
years  were  not  marked  by  the  unrelieved  despair  that  is  suggested  by  some 
biographical  studies.  He  also  reminds  us  that  ‘ The  Last  Tycoon  is  undeni¬ 
able  proof  that  Fitzgerald  enjoyed  a  second  brief,  brilliant  rebirth  in 
Hollywood’.  Nathanael  West,  another  writer  treated  by  Dardis,  was  better 
suited  than  Fitzgerald  or  Faulkner  to  screen-writing,  for  he  regarded  his 
work  with  ‘sustained,  gleeful  amusement’  even  when  he  knew  it  to  be 
‘junk’,  and,  of  course,  his  art  as  a  novelist  flourished  on  this  material. 
Warwick  Wadlington  in  his,  relatively,  very  short  section  on  Nathanael 
West  in  The  Confidence  Game  in  American  Literature149, ,  writes  illuminat- 
ingly  of  what  he  considers  West’s  crucial  problem:  ‘finding  a  distance 
from  which  an  audience  can  be  engaged  and  creative  work  can  be  done’. 
Dennis  P.  Vannatta  provides  a  West  bibliography1 4!) . 

Passages  from  the  life  of  Ernest  Hemingway  are  recorded  by  a  sister, 
a  son,  and  a  wife.  Ernie:  Hemingway’s  Sister  “Sunny”  Remembers1511 
somehow  manages  to  reveal  Hemingway,  despite  Sunny’s  obvious  love  for 
him,  as  an  over-bearing  bully.  Sunny  does  reproduce  a  hideously  coy  letter 
from  Hemingway  to  his  family  describing  his  war  wound,  but,  disappoint¬ 
ingly,  does  not  explain  or  explore  any  of  the  family  tensions  that  seem 
obviously  to  have  existed.  Gregory  H.  Hemingway  in  Papa:  A  Personal 
Memoir  conveys  Hemingway’s  combined  selfishness  and  charm  and  is 
much  more  forthrightly  critical:  ‘At  fifty  Papa  had  become  a  snob  and 
a  phony’.  Mary  Welsh  Hemingway,  who  lived  with  Hemingway  for  seven¬ 
teen  years,  gives  a  glowing  account  in  How  It  Was152  of  their  hunting 
and  fishing  expeditions,  and  their  sexual  enjoyment,  ‘carefree  and  also 
with  a  sort  of  innocence,  like  puppies  playing  in  the  grass’,  but  she  admits 
to  getting  bored  with  Hemingway’s  catchphrases  and  ‘his  war’. 

Michael  S.  Reynolds  in  Hemingway’s  First  War:  The  Making  of  ‘A 
Farewell  to  Arms’  53  examines  the  revisions  of  A  Farewell  to  Arms  show- 

h°rVhe  obf emties  were  censored,  and  proving  conclusively  how 
little  of  the  novel  is  based  on  Hemingway’s  personal  experience  David  J 
Gordon  m  his  essay  on  ‘The  Son  and  the  Father:  Responses  to  Conflict 


pp.Z^lTinuSrltionf  *"*’  **  ^  NeW  Y°rk:  Charles  Scrib"er’s  Sons. 

s  The  Confidence  Game  in  American  Literature ,  by  Warwick  Wadlinetnn 
Pnnceton  and  London:  Princeton  U.P.  1975.  pp.  xii  +  331.  £11.20.  g 

r,  .  N^thanael  West:  An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  the  Scholarship  and  Works  bv 

p  Z  ’T':  intr0d*  by  Jay  Martin-  New  York  a"d  London  Garland 

r.  pp.^xv  +  165;  one  illustration.  $15. 

Miller  NTw  Yo^rTow^’io^f''  Reme^bers,  by  Madelaine  Hemingway 

Miller.  New  York.  Crown,  1975.  pp.  ix  +  148;  132  illustrations.  $7.95 

UmfTIhf  nlX. fsm0‘r-  bV  GrWrV  H-  Boston :  Honghton 

M‘rr  W"Sh  H""lnl!“'aV'  New  York:  A1,red  A-  Knopf,  pp.  xi  - 

r»  Hemingway’s  First  War:  The  Making  of  ‘A  Farewell  to  Arms’  by  Michael  S 
ReynoMs.  Princeton  and  Guildford:  Princeton  U.P.  pp.  vii  +  30^21 
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in  Hemingway’s  Fiction’  from  Literary  Art  and  the  Unconscious 154 
remarks  that  ‘it  is  difficult  to  accept  the  story  on  the  artist’s  terms.  War 
can  be  hell,  of  course,  and  love  can  cause  anguish,  but  this  war  does  not 
seem  unpleasant  (Hemingway’s  writing  is  most  vivacious  in  the  scenes 
describing  the  mechanics  of  war  and  the  bantering  of  warrior-comrades), 
and  this  love  affair  seems  undone  more  by  the  author’s  will  than  by  any 
tragic  inevitability  in  character  and  situation  or  by  any  absurd  indifference 
in  the  universe.’  In  considering  this  novel  together  with  The  Sun  Also  Rises, 
Gordon  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  ‘mutilation  and  disease  are  felt  by 
Hemingway,  though  not  consciously  perceived,  as  a  punishment  for  erotic 
assertion’.  Norman  Friedman  in  Form  and  Meaning  in  Fiction 155  describes 
the  war  in  A  Farewell  to  Arms  as  ‘playing  a  strictly  subordinate  role 
causally  and  as  serving  otherwise  mainly  as  an  appropriate  background  . 

Joseph  M.  DeFalco  in  ‘Hemingway  and  Revolution:  Mankinde  Not 
Marx’  from  Renaissance  and  Modern 156  sees  Robert  Jordan  in  For  Whom 
the  Bell  Tolls  as  shedding  the  egocentricity  of  the  earlier  heroes,  and 
John  J.  Teunissen  in  lFor  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls  as  Mythic  Narrative’  (DR) 
argues  that  ‘the  impulse  to  seek  union  with  Maria  in  a  sleeping  bag  under 
the  stars  is  in  Robert  Jordan  a  primitive  and  religious  one’.  Reinhard  Kuhn 
in  The  Demon  of  Noontide:  Ennui  in  Western  Literature 157  takes  ‘A 
Clean,  Well-lighted  Place’  as  an  example  of  ennui,  the  dominant  literary 
theme  of  the  twentieth  century,  while  C.  Harold  Hurley  examines  the 
significance  of  ‘The  Attribution  of  the  Waiter’s  Second  Speech’  in  this 
story  ( SSF ).  ‘  “The  Light  of  the  World”:  The  Real  Ketchel  and  the  Real 
Light’  by  James  F.  Barbour  (SSF)  relates  Hemingway’s  story  to  the  real 
life  story  of  Stanley  Ketchel,  the  middleweight  champion  of  the  world, 
and  Robert  G.  Walker  considers  ‘Irony  and  Allusion  in  Hemingway’s 
“After  the  Storm”  ’  (SSF),  concluding  that  the  narrator  does  not  express 
Hemingway’s  final  view.  Stephen  L.  Tanner  focuses  on  Islands  in  the 
Stream  in  his  article  on  the  symbolic  function  of  ‘Hemingway’s  Islands 
(SWR),  and  Burton  R.  Pollin  detects  a  direct  legacy  from  Poe  in  ‘Poe 
and  Hemingway  on  Violence  and  Death’  (ES). 

Linda  Welshimer  Wagner’s  Hemingway  and  Faulkner:  inventors/ 
masters 158  assembles  Hemingway’s  and  Faulkner’s  critical  opinions  of 
each  other,  and  compares  and  contrasts  their  work.  She  selects  as  one  of 
their  main  similarities  their  crucial  concept  ‘of  a  just  and  nourishing  family 
life’;  she  sees  as  a  major  difference  Faulkner’s  fondness  for  his  own 
fictional  creations,  and  his  sense  of  humour.  Her  conclusion  is.  Because 
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of  his  versatility,  then,  in  some  ways  Faulkner’s  accomplishment  seems 
further  reaching  than  that  of  Hemingway.  Hemingway’s  writing,  however, 
perfectly  shaped  as  it  is,  reaches  the  reader  more  quickly,  with  little  loss 
of  effect  no  matter  on  what  level  it  is  read.’ 

Jean  Kellogg  in  Dark  Prophets  of  Hope:  Dostoevsky ,  Sartre,  Camus, 
Faulkner 159  makes  relatively  few  direct  connections  among  her  chosen 
writers,  but  offers  a  sound  discussion  of  Faulkner’s  abandonment  of 
‘linear  time’  in  The  Sound  and  the  Fury .  Albert  J.  Guerard’s  The  Triumph 
of  the  Novel:  Dickens,  Dostoevsky ,  Faulkner160  is  concerned  with  kinship 
and  affinities  among  these  three  novelists  rather  than  with  literary  in¬ 
fluence.  It  counters  the  ideas  of  F.  R.  Leavis  and  Ian  Watt  on  the  tradition 
and  nature  of  the  novel,  emphasizing  strange,  fantastic,  paradoxical, 
grotesque,  forbidden,  and  even  criminal  elements  in  his  subjects,  and 
asserting  that  ‘great  fiction  transcends  the  quotidian,  and  is  little  con¬ 
cerned  with  banal  destinies’.  Sanctuary  is  revalued  as  ‘a  taut  work  of  art, 
in  which.  .  .misogyny  is.  .  .put  to  good  use’  and  Absalom,  Absalom!  is 
excitingly  presented  as  ‘the  culminating  novel  of  Conradian  impression¬ 
ism’,  in  which  Faulkner  displays  a  ‘Nabokovian  aesthetic  joy  in  art  as 
play’.  Whereas  Guerard  deliberately  pays  little  attention  to  Faulkner  as 
‘the  Sociologist  of  the  South’,  Myra  Jehlen,  in  Class  and  Character  in 
Faulkner’s  South 161 ,  writes  more  or  less  exclusively  on  this  aspect.  Jehlen’s 
is  a  challenging  book,  especially  in  its  treatment  of  Faulkner’s  racism, 
where  the  evidence  is  sometimes  unfairly  stacked  against  Faulkner.  She 
argues  that  in  Yoknapatawpha  the  class  structure,  especially  ‘the  division 
between  two  classes  of  white  society,  the  planters  and  the  “rednecks”  ’, 
is  more  important  than  racial  divisions. 

It  should  be  useful  to  have  a  critical  work  on  Faulkner’s  use  of  myth, 
epic,  and  chivalric  romance,  and  Lynn  Gartrell  Levins’s  Faulkner’s  Heroic 
Design:  The  Yoknapatawpha  Novels 162  contains  some  worthwhile  indiv¬ 
idual  observations  on,  for  example,  the  different  voices  of  Absalom, 
Absalom!.  But  Levins’s  work  as  a  whole  is  vitiated  by  the  extraordinary 
naivete  of  the  critical  conclusions  concerning,  for  example,  As  I  Lay  Dying 
or  the  episode  of  Ike  Snopes  and  his  cow  in  The  Hamlet.  Achilles’  Choice: 
Examples  of  Modern  Tragedy 163  by  David  Lenson  includes  a  somewhat 
laboured  analysis  of  Absalom,  Absalom!  as  Nietzschean  tragedy.  Doubling 
and  Incest /Repetition  and  Revenge:  A  Speculative  Reading  of  Faulkner 164 
by  John  T.  Irwin,  who  admits,  ‘I  would  have  liked  to  have  written  this 
book  m  one  long  unpunctuated  sentence,  or  perhaps  one  long  unbroken 
paragraph’,  deals  mainly  with  Sartoris,  The  Unvanquished,  Absalom, 
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Absalom! ,  and  The  Sound  and  the  Fury.  Irwin  examines  doubling  and 
incest,  narcissism  and  the  castration  complex,  and  the  way  ‘these  twin 
structures  bind  together  the  lives  of  the  three  principal  families  in  the 
novels— the  Compsons,  Sartorises,  and  Sutpens— so  that  incidents  in  one 
family  story  will  almost  inevitably  be  doubled  by  incidents  in  one  of  the 
other  family  stories’. 

Warren  Beck’s  Faulkner:  Essays165  is  an  immensely  long  and  rich  book 
with,  inevitably,  some  repetition  from  essay  to  essay.  The  weakest  section 
is  the  first,  ‘Essays  as  of  1941’,  the  main  point  of  which  seems  to  be  to 
prove  how  early  Beck  appreciated  Faulkner.  The  best  section  is  Beck’s 
very  long  discussion  of  Faulkner  as  ‘Realist  and  Regionalist’,  which  includes 
an  extended  and  able  analysis  of  Sanctuary.  Faulkner:  Fifty  Years  after 
‘The  Marble  Faun’166 ,  edited  by  George  H.  Wolfe,  gathers  together  eight 
essays  originally  presented  at  a  symposium  held  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  in  1974.  Three  essays,  by  Joseph  Blotner,  Louis  D.  Rubin  Jr,  and 
Lewis  P.  Simpson,  all  deal  in  different  ways  with  Faulkner’s  growth  into 
and  development  as  an  artist.  The  first  concentrates  on  the  grand  design 
of  Yoknapatawpha;  the  second  suggests  that  Quentin  Compson  in  The 
Sound  and  the  Fury  represents  for  Faulkner  the  artistic  temperament;  the 
third  presents  Faulkner  as  a  dedicated  modernist.  Richard  P.  Adams  deals 
with  some  aspects  of  Faulkner’s  interest  in  European  literature  and  culture, 
while  Floyd  C.  Watkins  reveals  unsurprisingly  that  Faulkner  did  not 
believe  in  communal  ownership.  Sally  R.  Page,  in  a  way  some  will  find 
unconvincingly  inspirational,  sets  against  the  modernist  vision  of  frag¬ 
mentation,  alienation,  and  dehumanization  Faulkner’s  sense  of  the  sacred. 
Cleanth  Brooks  pursues  a  parallel  between  Faulkner  and  Yeats,  while 
James  B.  Meriwether  deals  with  Faulkner’s  essays  on  Sherwood  Anderson. 

William  Faulkner:  The  Critical  Heritage 167 ,  edited  by  John  Bassett, 
sensibly  excludes  commentaries  and  reviews  of  Faulkner  which  were  not 
published  in  the  United  States  or  Britain,  and  it  stresses  the  various  kinds 
of  response  to  Faulkner’s  work  in  the  years  before  he  won  the  Nobel  Prize 
in  1950.  This  is  a  particularly  fascinating  volume  because,  as  Bassett 
points  out,  there  is  no  other  American  prose  writer  of  this  century  whose 
critical  heritage  reveals  so  much  about  literary,  cultural,  and  social  attitudes 
of  his  age,  and  because  so  many  of  Faulkner’s  novels  were  greeted  on  their 
first  appearance  with  bafflement,  distress,  or  even  anger.  The  volume 
demonstrates,  however,  that  Faulkner’s  early  novels  were  comparatively 
well  treated  by  critics  and  reviewers,  even  though  in  the  nineteen-thirties 
the  notion  that  he  was,  in  the  words  of  Henry  Seidel  Canby,  ‘a  prime 
example  of  American  sadism’  seems  to  have  been  widespread.  After  1940, 
Bassett’s  selection  shows,  Faulkner’s  novels  began  to  receive  much  more 
serious  and  sympathetic  criticism,  involving  a  variety  of  approaches. 

Tom  Dardis  in  Some  Time  in  the  Sun 168  provides  an  intriguing  and 
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depressing  account  of  Faulkner’s  dealings  with  the  film  world.  In  the 
photographs  reproduced  in  this  book  Faulkner  seems  to  be  asking  with 
‘anguished  disdain’,  says  Dardis,  ‘ What  am  I  doing  here ?'.  The  answer, 
of  course,  is  ‘making  money’;  sadly,  he  made  very  little,  compared  with, 
for  example,  Fitzgerald,  and  his  time  in  Hollywood  was  one  of  almost 
continual  frustration. 


Regina  K.  Fadiman’s  Faulkner’s  ‘Light  in  August’:  A  Description  and 
Interpretation  of  the  Revisions 169  will  prove  an  important  book  for  arriv¬ 
ing  at  a  full  critical  understanding  of  Light  in  August,  particularly  in  what 
it  reveals  of  the  ambiguity  about  Joe  Christmas’s  Negro  blood.  Thomas  L. 
McHaney’s  William  Faulkner’s  ‘The  Wild  Palms’:  A  Study110  explores  the 
ten  sections  of  Faulkner’s  novel  as  he  wrote  it,  from  the  original  title  {If  I 
Forget  Thee ,  Jerusalem)  down  to  the  restoration  of  the  last  bowdlerized 
word.  McHaney  has  also  written  a  reference  guide  to  Faulkner171  cover¬ 
ing  the  years  1924-1973.  Calvin  S.  Brown’s  Glossary  of  Faulkner’s 
South 172  is  inevitably  somewhat  bizarre,  as  in,  for  example,  the  entries 
under  Bullet  or  Frog  ,  but  it  explains  ‘time-bound’  and  ‘regional’  usages 
and  includes  place-names.  Joseph  Blotner’s  article  on  ‘The  Falkners  and 
the  Fictional  Families’  (GaR)  steers  between  the  viewpoint  of  Faulkner’s 
boyhood  friend  Robert  Farley:  ‘The  reason  why  Bill’s  characters  are  so 
real  is  because  they  were  real’,  and  Faulkner’s  own  viewpoint:  ‘No  writer 
is  satisfied  with  the  folks  that  God  creates.  He’s  convinced  that  he  can 
do  much  better  than  that’.  In  MissQ’s  special  Faulkner  issue  the  six  most 
important  articles  are  Emily  Dalgarno’s  ‘Soldiers’  Pay  and  Virginia  Woolf’ 
May  Cameron  Brown’s  ‘Voice  in  “That  Evening  Sun”:  A  Study  of  Quentin 
Compson’,  Carl  E.  Rollyson  Jr’s,  ‘The  Re-creation  of  the  Past  in  Absalom, 
Absalom!’,  A.  James  Memmott’s  ‘Sartoris  Ludens:  The  Play  Element  in 
The  Unvanquished ’,  Carol  R.  Rigsby’s ‘Chick  Mallison’s  Expectations  and 
Intruder  in  the  Dust',  and  Eileen  Gregory’s  ‘The  Temerity  To  Revolt- 
Mink  Snopes  and  The  Dispossessed  in  The  Mansion'. 

Victor  H.  Thompson  provides  a  reference  guide  for  Eudora  Welty173 
*ncL  ^obf7t4  F-  Kiernan  one  for  Katherine  Anne  Porter  and  Carson 
McCullers  .  Mary  Doyle  Springer  writes  well  both  on  Porter’s  Old 
Mortality |  and  McCullers’s  Ballad  of  the  Sad  Cafe  in  Forms  of  the  Modern 

y,OVJllln  iV6R^hafd.M-  Cook  suPPlies  a  good  brisk  guide  to  Carson 
McCullers  ,  declaring  that  ‘there  is  something  initially  inspiring  but 
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eventually  dispiriting  about  McCullers’s  life  as  a  writer’.  Dorothy  Tuck 
McFarland’s  companion  volume  on  Flannery  O’Connor 177  is  a  similarly 
good  basic  introduction,  analysing  such  aspects  of  Flannery  O’Connor’s 
work  as  her  use  of  the  grotesque  and  of  Christ  imagery.  Like  Patricia  D. 
Maida  in  ‘Light  and  Enlightenment  in  Flannery  O’Connor’s  Fiction’  ( SSF ), 
McFarland  claims  that  O’Connor  is  basically  an  optimistic  writer.  John  R. 
May  in  his  excellent  study  The  Pruning  Word:  The  Parables  of  Flannery 
O’Connor 178  argues  that  ‘The  specific  New  Testament  literary  form 
that  her  art  imitates  is  the  parable.  .  .  .For  what  the  parables  of  Jesus 
reveal  to  the  listener  is  that  life  is  gained  or  lost  in  the  midst  of  everyday 
existence’,  and  that  ‘The  dramatic  center  of  Flannery  O’Connor’s  fiction 
is  invariably  the  word  of  revelation  spoken  to  the  protagonist  that  either 
achieves  conversion  or  announces  simple  condemnation’. 

Lenemaja  Friedman’s  Shirley  Jackson 179  gives  a  competent  survey  of 
the  life  and  work,  managing  to  convey,  too,  something  of  Shirley  Jackson’s 
personality,  as  for  example  in  Jackson’s  description  of  the  screenplay  of 
Lizzie,  based  on  The  Bird’s  Nest:  ‘Abbot  and  Costello  meet  a  multiple 
personality’.  Friedman  likens  Shirley  Jackson  at  one  point  to  Poe  and 
Hawthorne,  but  finally  makes  only  the  inappropriate  claim  that  ‘her  books 
continue  to  be  popular  with  those  people  who  are  sensitive,  imaginative, 
and  fun-loving’. 

L.  L.  Lee’s  Vladimir  Nabokov180 ,  another  volume  in  the  same  critical 
series,  maps  out  Nabokov’s  career,  and  concludes  that  ‘His  weaknesses  as 
a  novelist  grow  from  his  strength— he  is  sometimes  too  concerned  with 
language  and  with  pattern  in  themselves  so  that  he  sacrifices  other  elements 
of  his  work.  He  almost  always  creates  interesting  characters,  for  example, 
but  he  sometimes  manipulates  those  characters  for  the  sake  of  a  formal 
connection  within  a  work.’  Morton  Gurewitch  in  Comedy:  The  Irrational 
Vision 181  writes  on  Lolita,  identifying  Humbert  Humbert  as  ‘a  representa¬ 
tive,  not  only  of  erotic  farce,  but  also  of  psychic  farce,  which  prevails 
when  a  character’s  psychological  imbalance  is  the  pre-eminent  agent  of 
hilarity’.  Robert  Alter  in  Partial  Magic:  The  Novel  as  a  Self-Conscious 
Genre 182  takes  Nabokov  as  the  supremely  self-conscious  novelist,  and 
gives  a  long  analysis  of  Pale  Fire  as  ‘flawless’  example  of  Nabokov’s  art. 

Carolyn  Cassady  presents  some  gossip  about  Jack  Kerouac  in  Heart 
Beat:  My  Life  with  Jack  &  Neal183,  an  excerpt  from  a  work  in  progress 
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tentatively  titled  The  Third  Word.  Jack  Kerouac:  Prophet  of  the  New 
Romanticism 184  by  Robert  A.  Hipkiss  includes  some  biographical  material, 
and  concentrates  on  Kerouac’s  use  of  the  child’s  innocent  vision  of  the 
world,  of  parent  images,  and  of  Catholic  and  Buddhist  ideas,  and  on  the 
influence  of  jazz  and  poetry  on  his  prose.  Hipkiss  also  compares  Kerouac 
with  Salinger,  James  Purdy,  John  Knowles,  and  Ken  Kesey.  He  says  of 
Kerouac  and  Salinger  that  both  distrust  logic  and  society’s  use  of  words 
for  communication,  but  that  Kerouac’s  characters  are  far  more  despairing 
and  self-concerned.  Warren  French  in  his  revised  edition  of  his  study  of 
J.  D.  Salinger 185  points  out  how  far  Salinger’s  reputation  has  declined 
from  its  climax  in  1 963,  the  year  of  the  first  edition. 

Sylvia  Plath’s  novel  The  Bell-Jar  is  treated,  with  a  number  of  inac¬ 
curacies,  in  Edward  Butscher’s  Sylvia  Plath:  Method  and  Madness186. 
David  Holbrook  also  seems  to  have  read  it  inattentively,  speaking  in 
Sylvia  Plath:  Poetry  and  Existence 187  of  the  detested  lesbian  Joan  as  the 
woman  Esther  Greenwood  ‘is  most  fond  of,  and  most  admires’.  Holbrook 
insists  on  reading  the  novel  purely  as  autobiography,  asking  snappishly 
of  Esther’s  early  reference  to  her  baby:  ‘But  whose  baby?  At  the  end  of 
the  novel  there  is  no  question  of  “Esther”  being  married,  or  having  a  baby. 
The  slip  betrays  quite  clearly  that  Esther  “is”  Sylvia  Plath’.  Patricia  Meyer 
Spacks in  The  Female  Imagination:  A  Literary  and  Psychological  Investiga¬ 
tion  of  Women's  Writing 188  compares  The  Bell-Jar  with  Wuthering  Heights, 
and  suggests  that  ‘the  refusal  to  compromise,  to  give  up  what  must  be 
given  to  make  maturity  possible,  cannot  finally  be  perceived  as  heroic. 
Emily  Bronte,  dividing  her  focus  between  two  young  women,  recognizes 
this  fact  in  depicting  Cathy’s  painful  learning,  the  girl’s  heroism  of  accept¬ 
ance  counterpointing  her  mother’s  heroism  of  defiance.  It  is  necessary  to 
grow  or  to  die,  Wuthering  Heights  implies,  though  not  necessary  to  like 
the  process.  The  Bell-Jar  never  admits  the  necessity.’  John  Updike  con¬ 
trasts  the  heroine  of  Kate  Chopin’s  The  Awakening  with  Erica  Jong’s 
Isadora  Wing  in  a  review  of  Fear  of  Flying  called  (regrettably)  ‘Jong  Love’ 
Picked-Up  Pieces189 .  Donna  Gerstenberger  offers  a  feminist  reading 
of  Ursula  LeGuin’s  The  Left  Hand  of  Darkness  in  ‘Conceptions  Literary 
and  Otherwise:  Women  Writers  and  the  Modern  Imagination’  {Novel). 

David  Galloway’s  ‘Saul  Bellow,  “The  Gonzaga  Manuscripts”  (1956)’ 
from  Die  amerikanische  Short  Story  der  Gegenwart:  Interpretationen 190’ 


a  J-\JaCAKe:°Uafd  Pr°Phet  of  the  New  Romanticism:  A  Critical  Study  of  the 
Published  Works  of  Kerouac  and  a  Comparison  of  Them  to  Those  of  J.  D.  Salinser 
James  Purdy  John  Knowles,  and  Ken  Kesey,  by  Robert  A.  Hipkiss.  Lawrence! 
Regents  P.  of  Kansas,  pp.  lx  +  1  50. 

19uil.9s'  SaUnger ’  ^  Warre"  Fre"Ch'  TUSAS'  BOSt°n:  K‘  Hal1  (rev-  ed')  PP' 

Sylvia  Plath:  Method  and  Madness,  by  Edward  Butscher.  New  York-  Seaburv 
P.pp.  xix +  388;  20  illustrations.  £9.  lorK.aeaoury 

£?  Sylvia  Plath:  Poetry  and  Existence,  by  David  Holbrook.  Athlone  P.  pp.  308. 

Wrll  A,  FAau  I,’na^inati°n:  A  Literary  and  Psychological  Investigation  of 
°  i  n.  qY  Patricia  Meyer  Spacks.  Allen  &  Unwin,  pp.  xii  +  326.  £5  95 

£6  95  MCked~Up  Pleces’  bV  John  Updike.  Andre  Deutsch.  pp.  xx  +  519  +  xxiii. 

190 Die  amerikanische  Short  Story  der  Gegenwart:  Interpretationen  ed  bv  Peter 
Freese.  Berlin:  Erich  Schmidt  Verlag.  pp.  355.  ’  ^  er 
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edited  by  Peter  Freese,  treats  Bellow’s  story  as  ‘a  direct  antecedent  to  his 
most  profoundly  comic  novel,  Henderson  the  Rain  King' ,  a  work  percept¬ 
ively  discussed  in  relation  to  landscape  by  Annette  Kolodny  in  The  Lay  of 
the  Land:  Metaphor  as  Experience  and  History  in  American  Life  and 
Letters191 .  Stanley  Schatt’s  Kurt  Vonnegut,  Jr 192  is  marred  by  Schatt’s 
trite  style:  we  are  told  that  Vonnegut  ‘is  able  to  smile  through  his  tears 
and  provide  an  affirmation  of  life’.  Schatt  suggests,  in  the  conclusion  to 
his  book,  that  Vonnegut,  in  abandoning  his  narrative  masks,  is  travelling 
the  same  path  as  Norman  Mailer,  on  the  dubious  grounds  that  An  American 
Dream  and  Breakfast  of  Champions  ‘both  feature  their  creators  as  heroes’. 

Jonathan  Middlebrook  in  Mailer  and  the  Times  of  his  Time 193  says 
of  An  American  Dream ,  ‘I  would  quote  more,  but  this  is  a  book  you 
should  buy’,  and  of  Why  Are  We  in  Vietnam ?,  ‘My  purpose  here  is  not  to 
cut  Mailer’s  royalties  by  fully  retelling  his  story’,  and  this  genially  condes¬ 
cending  tone  is  characteristic  of  this  flippant  little  book.  Much  of  Mas’ud 
Zavarzadeh’s  The  Mythopoeic  Reality:  The  Postwar  American  Nonfiction 
Novel 194,  by  contrast,  is  depressingly  arid  and  theoretical,  but  Zavarzadeh 
is  at  his  best  on  Mailer’s  Armies  of  the  Night,  which  he  describes  as  ‘an 
odyssey  of  a  self  yearning  for  a  grand  pattern  of  meaning  behind  its 
fragmentary  experience’.  Jean  Radford’s  Norman  Mailer:  A  Critical 
Study195  concentrates  on  the  years  1948  to  1968,  and  is  a  solid,  if  rather 
plodding,  survey.  Laura  Adams’s  Existential  Battles:  The  Growth  of 
Norman  Mailer 196  is  a  much  more  lively,  and  very  well  argued  study, 
which  deals  with  Mailer’s  films,  political  activities,  and  public  appearances 
as  well  as  his  writings. 

David  Morrell’s  John  Barth:  An  Introduction 197  moves  through  the 
range  of  Barth’s  fiction  but  is  fundamentally  uncritical.  Joseph  Weixlmann 
provides  a  Barth  bibliography198  which  includes  material  from  1974  and 
1975  and  is  complete  up  to  the  end  of  1973;  Critique  includes  articles  on 
The  Floating  Opera  by  Enoch  P.  Jordan,  Dennis  M.  Martin,  Charles  B. 
Harris,  and  Eugene  Korkowski,  and  on  Chimera  by  Jerry  Powell  and 
Patricia  Warrick.  Gravity’s  Rainbow  finds  itself  in  exalted  company  in 
‘Encyclopedic  Narrative:  From  Dante  to  Pynchon’  by  Edward  Mendelson 
(. MLN ). 


i9i  The  Lay  of  the  Land:  Metaphor  as  Experience  and  History  in  American  Life 
and  Letters ,  by  Annette  Kolodny.  Chapel  Hill:  U.  of  North  Carolina  P.  pp.  xin  +  185. 
S  8  9  5 

192 Kurt  Vonnegut,  Jr,  by  Stanley  Schatt.  TUSAS.  Boston:  G.  K.  Hall.  pp.  174. 

193  Mailer  and  the  Times  of  his  Time,  by  Jonathan  Middlebrook.  San  Francisco: 

Bay  Books,  pp.  xiii  +  1 92.  pb  $4.95.  ,  ,  ..  ,  , 

194  The  Mythopoeic  Reality:  The  Postwar  American  Nonfiction  Novel,  by  Mas  ud 

Zavarzadeh.  Urbana,  Chicago,  and  London:  U.  of  Illinois  P.  pp.  ix  +  262.  £6.70. 

195 Norman  Mailer:  A  Critical  Study,  by  Jean  Radford.  London  and  Basingstoke 

MaCiI?6 ^Existential^Battles:  The  Growth  of  Norman  Mailer,  by  Laura  Adams.  Athens 

Barth:  An  introduction,  by  David  Morrell.  University  Park  and  London 
Pennsylvania  State  U.P.  pp.  xviii  +  194;  7  illustrations.  £7.50. 

198  John  Barth:  A  Descriptive  Primary  and  Annotated  Secondary  Bibliography, 
Including  a  Descriptive  Catalog  of  Manuscript  Holdings  in  United  States  Libmne5 
by  Joseph  Weixlmann.  New  York  and  London:  Garland,  pp.  xi  +  214,  10  lllustra 

tions.  $23. 
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4.  Drama 

Travail  and  Triumph:  Black  Life  and  Culture  in  the  South  Since  the 
Civil  War 199  by  Arnold  H.  Taylor  includes  a  brief  survey  of  drama  by  black 
writers  in  the  twentieth  century. 

Michael  J.  Hoffman’s  study  of  Gertrude  Stein 200  contains  a  chapter 
on  Stein’s  ‘drama’,  which  he  describes  in  less  than  enticing  terms.  What 
Happened,  A  Five  Act  Play  (1913),  for  example,  has  no  named  characters, 
no  speeches,  no  stage  directions,  and  no  action.  But,  says  Hoffman  cheer¬ 
fully,  ‘The  truth  is  that  Stein  has  no  interest  in  dramatic  progression, 
which  is,  after  all,  just  another  theatrical  convention’.  In  rather  similar 
vein,  James  B.  Scott  in  his  chapter  on  the  plays  in  Djuna  Barnes 201  remarks 
that  ‘Reviewer  and  audience  confusion  may  well  have  been  caused  by 
“looking  for  meanings”  rather  than  by  observing  the  play  itself’.  James 
Baird  in  ‘Djuna  Barnes  and  Surrealism:  “Backward  Grief”  ’,  from  Individ¬ 
ual  and  Community 202  edited  by  Kenneth  H.  Baldwin  and  David  K. 
Kirby,  recalls  the  story  of  T.  S.  Eliot  reading  a  Barnes  play  in  manuscript 
and  reporting  that  ‘it  contained  the  most  splendid,  archaic  language  that 
he  had  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  reading,  but  that,  frankly,  he  couldn’t 
make  head  or  tail  of  its  drama’.  When  Janet  Flanner,  a  close  friend,  read 
it  and  confessed  the  same,  Djuna  Barnes  said  to  her,  with  withering  scorn, 
‘I  never  expected  to  find  that  you  were  as  stupid  as  Tom  Eliot’. 

Charles  Scribner  III  supplies  a  new  edition,  with  unpublished  scenes 
and  corrections,  of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald’s  1923  play  The  Vegetable  or  from 
President  to  postman 203 ,  which  Fitzgerald  himself  described  as  ‘the 
funniest  ever  written’. 

Jordan  Miller’s  ‘Expressionism:  The  Waste  Land  Enacted’,  in  The 
Twenties,  fiction,  poetry,  drama2®^ ,  edited  by  Warren  French,  offers  us 
a  definition  and  a  brief  account  of  the  development  of  expressionist  drama 
through  reference  to  Strindberg.  In  America,  he  says,  the  best  expressionist 
play  of  the  1920s  was  Elmer  Rice’s  The  Adding  Machine ,  while  O’Neill’s 
most  notable  expressionist  works  are  The  Emperor  Jones  and  The  Hairy 
Ape.  Beggar  on  Horseback,  by  George  S.  Kaufman  and  Marc  Connelly,  is, 
according  to  Miller,  the  last  great  American  expressionist  play  of  the 
1920s,  and,  unlike  the  others  he  deals  with,  it  has  a  pronounced  comic 
element.  Miller’s  other  essay  in  The  Twenties,  ‘The  Other  O’Neill’,  presents 
O  Neill  as  a  true  product  of  the  1920s,  whose  vision  of  the  Waste  Land 
corresponded  with  T.  S.  Eliot’s,  though  his  literary  response  to  it  was 
different.  The  twenties  were,  he  says,  O’Neill’s  ‘journeyman  years’,  an 


99  Travail  and  Triumph:  Black  Life  and  Culture  in  the  South  Since  the  Civil  War, 
y  mold  H.  Taylor.  Westport,  Conn.,  and  London:  Greenwood  P.  pn  viii  +  325* 
1 8  illustrations.  $1  5.95.  ’ 

200  Gertrude  Stein,  by  Michael  J.  Hoffman.  TUSAS.  London  and  Boston:  George 
PHC^and  G.  K.  Hall.  pp.  159.  hb  £4.50,  pb  £2.50. 

22°02D,'Una  Bames’  James  B-  Scott.  Boston:  (TUSAS)  G.  K.  Hall.  pp.  152 

Individual  and  Community:  Variations  on  a  Theme  in  American  Fiction  ed 
by  Kenneth  H.  Baldwin  and  David  K.  Kirby.  Durham,  N.C.:  Duke  UP  I975’nn 
xvii  +  222.  £5.65.  '  ’  ' 

T7?*  Ye8etable  or  from  President  to  postman,  by  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  ed.  by 
Cha2ro4ST,?Crl5ner  IkI-  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  pp.  xx  +  182;  2  illustrations. 

The  Twenties:  fiction,  poetry,  drama,  ed.  by  Warren  French.  Deland,  Florida- 
Everett /Edwards.  1975.  pp.  xvii  +  532.  $16. 
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extremely  productive  decade  for  him,  yet  his  work  in  it  could  show 
baffling,  even  infuriating,  inconsistency  in  quality  and  in  theatrical  style. 

The  relation  of  O’Neill’s  work  to  the  twenties  is  also  the  subject  of 
Otis  W.  Winchester’s  ‘Eugene  O’Neill’s  Strange  Interlude  as  a  Transcript 
of  America  in  the  1920s’,  in  which  he  claims  that  Strange  Interlude 
reflects  and  influences  ‘the  period  as  profoundly  as  any  literary  work  of 
the  day’.  This  is  one  of  the  essays,  or  extracts,  reprinted  in  Eugene  O’Neill: 

A  Collection  of  Criticism205  edited  by  Ernest  C.  Griffin.  The  volume  is 
prefaced  by  a  short  criticial  and  biographical  introduction  by  the  editor 
and  it  ends  with  a  bibliography.  Edwin  A.  Engel,  in  ‘Ideas  in  the  Plays  of 
Eugene  O’Neill’,  stresses  O’Neill’s  ‘detachments  from  social  concerns’ 
(which  Griffin’s  introduction  tries  to  qualify)  and  his  obsessive  return  to 
his  early  family  life  in  his  plays.  O’Neill’s  ambivalent  attitude  toward  the 
American  Transcendentalists  is  examined  by  Frederic  I.  Carpenter,  who 
also  draws  attention  to  O’Neill’s  ‘life-long  faith  in  Oriental  mysticism’; 
not  everyone,  least  of  all  O’Neill,  would  agree  that  much  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  the  latter  with  regard  to  the  plays.  Peter  J.  Gillett,  in  ‘O’Neill 
and  Racial  Myths’,  says  that  O’Neill  hardly  ever  succumbed  to  ‘the  crudest 
racial  myths’,  though  it  was  inevitable  that  he  should  see  the  black  Ameri¬ 
can  as  closer  to  the  primitive  than  the  white.  He  concludes  that  O’Neill’s 
Negro  plays  gradually  developed  a  ‘sympathetic  and  imaginative  presenta¬ 
tion’  of  the  black  American,  whose  blackness  comes  to  be  seen  as  ‘a 
subjective  phenomenon’.  Some  rather  general  thoughts  in  prose  that  tends 
to  the  purple  are  offered  by  Roger  Asselineau  in  Desire  Under  the  Elms. 
A  Phase  of  O’Neill’s  Philosophy’.  John  H.  Raleigh  writes  about  Mourning 
Becomes  Electra  and  A  Touch  of  the  Poet,  concentrating  on  what  they  say 
about  nineteenth-century  New  England,  while  Elder  Olson  makes  the 
brief  claim  that  Mourning  Becomes  Electra  is  not  a  tragedy.  One  of  the 
best  essays,  taken  from  the  author’s  full  study  of  O’Neill’s  plays,  is  Travis 
Bogard’s  account  of  The  Iceman  Cometh.  Robert  J.  Andreach  also  writes 
on  this  play,  examining  its  ‘theological  implications.  .  .to  explain  why 
O’Neill’s  males  have  ambivalent  feelings  toward  Mary  and  all  females, 
who  are  figures  of  Mary’.  Timo  Tiusanen,  in  ‘Through  the  Fog  into  the 
Monologue:  Long  Day’s  Journey  into  Night’,  discusses  some  of  the ‘scenic 
means  of  expression’  that  O’Neill  uses  in  the  play,  and  Egil  Tornqvist 
investigates  some  of  its  parallels  between  characters  and  situations,  includ¬ 
ing  those  between  Mary  and  Fat  Violet,  Mary  and  Bridget,  and  between 
the  Harker/Shaughnessy  episode  and  the  Tyrone  family  predicament. 
Finally,  Eric  Bentley  provides  a  few  ambivalent  pages  on  A  Moon  for  the 
Misbegotten,  a  play  in  which  some,  he  says,  will  find  ‘grandeur  and  poetry  , 
while  others  will  see  it  as  ‘neurotic  fantasy’.  William  T.  Going  in  Eugene 
O’Neill,  American’  (PLL)  defines  as  typically  American  concerns  m 
O’Neill’s  work  the  ‘agonizing  search  for  a  home,  the  break-up  of  the 
family  as  a  prevailing  social  unit,  and  the  disintegration  of  belief  in  the 
institutionalized  Christian  God’.  Leonard  Chabrowe’s  Ritual  and  Pathos - 
the  Theater  of  O’Neill 206  is  a  rambling  and  repetitive  book  which  argues 


20  5 Eugene  O'Neill:  A  Collection  of  Criticism,  ed.  by  Ernest  G.  Griffin.  New 

YOT^  ^uTand'patlJs  -tie  Thea  ter'Vf  O  'Neill,  by  Leonard  Chabrowe.  Lewisburg 
and  London:  Bucknell  U.P.  pp.  xxiii  +  226;  9  illustrations. 
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that  ‘Aesthetics  took  the  place  of  formal  religion  with  him,  art  made  life 
livable.  He  tried  to  convert  the  theater  back  into  a  church  because  he 
had  a  deep  psychological  need  to  do  so.’ 

Kenneth  T.  Reed  in  S.  N.  Behrman 207  remains  relatively  unimpressed 
by  Behrman ’s  plays,  seeing  his  essays  as  the  superior  literary  achievement. 
Reed  says  sternly  of  Behrman  that,  ‘In  truth,  the  often  commended 
brilliance  of  his  stage  dialogues  has  been  overstressed  through  the  years 
by  friendly  critics  such  as  Joseph  Wood  Krutch.  It  required,  after  all,  such 
theatrical  talent  as  that  of  the  Lunts,  Katherine  Cornell,  and  Ina  Claire  to 
bring  Behrman  his  stage  successes,  although  not  infrequently  the  dis¬ 
contentment  of  his  principal  actors  sent  Behrman  back  to  his  desk  for  the 
revision  of  an  entire  scene.  Too  often,  however,  no  amount  of  rewriting 
would  save  certain  plays  such  as  Wine  of  Choice  and  Dunnigan’s  Daughter 
from  the  deserved  wrath  of  critics.’  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  however,  is 
gushingly  enthusiastic  about  the  playwriting  team  Howard  Lindsay  and 
Russell  Crouse  in  her  Life  with  Lindsay  &  Crouse208 . 

Richard  H.  Goldstone’s  Thornton  Wilder:  An  Intimate  Portrait 209  is 
mostly  biographical,  and  in  any  case  pays  more  attention  to  the  critical 
reception  of  Wilder’s  plays,  and  Wilder’s  reaction  to  the  critical  reception, 
than  to  the  plays  themselves.  Henry  Chupack  in  James  Purdy 210  concludes 
that  At  present,  Purdy  need  not  fear  that  his  services  as  a  dramatist  will 
be  in  great  demand,  since  paradoxically  enough,  while  the  dialogue  is 
excellent  and  the  plots  are  logically  worked  out,  the  ominous  mood  which 
suffuses  his  best  stories  and  gives  them  their  particular  flavor  is  practically 
absent  from  the  plays’.  Kimberly  W.  Benston  in  Baraka:  The  Renegade 
and  the  Mask 211  writes  of  the  uses  of  music  in  the  drama  of  Imamu  Amiri 
Baraka  (LeRoi  Jones).  John  M.  Clum  gives  serious  consideration  to  all 
Chayefsky’s  five  plays  in  Paddy  Chayefsky212 ,  but  Stanley  Schatt  in  Kurt 
Vonnegut ,  ./>213  sees  Vonnegut’s  plays  as  important  mainly  as  a  phase  in 
his  development.  Robert  L.  Tener  in  his  article  on  ‘Pandora’s  Box:  A 
Study  of  Ed  Bullins’  Dramas’  ( CLAJ )  is  occasionally  a  little  laboured,  as 
m  his  comments  on  Steven  Benson  and  Velma  Best  in  The  Duplex  (1971): 
They  mount  each  other,  not  in  Velma’s  bed  (where  Velma  feels  uncom¬ 
fortable  with  her  thoughts),  but  in  the  hallway  on  the  floor  where  Tootsie 
Franklin,  a  boarder  and  friend,  sees  them.  Clearly  the  hallway,  a  public 
area  designed  for  movement  from  one  room  to  another,  cannot  meet  the 
needs  of  their  private  feelings.’ 

Catharine  Hughes’s  compact  American  Playwrights ,  1945  -  75 214  in 
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Pitman’s  Theatre  Today  series,  includes  accounts  of  Tennessee  Williams, 
Arthur  Miller,  William  Inge,  Edward  Albee,  Neil  Simon,  Sam  Shepard, 
and  David  Rabe,  as  well  as  a  section  on  ‘Newer  Voices’.  The  exclusion  of 
black  American  dramatists  is  unfortunate,  and,  despite  the  title,  it  is 
surprising  to  find  no  mention  at  all  of  the  work  of  groups  like  the  Living 
Theatre,  the  Liquid  Theatre,  or  the  Performing  Garage. 
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Aitchison,  Jean,  33-4 
Aithal,  S.  Krishnamoorthy, 
332 

Aitken,  A.J.,  1 8 
Aldington,  R.,  342 
Aldiss,  Brian  W.,  326 
Alexander,  J.H.,  238-9 
Alford,  John  A.,  87 
Alinei,  Tamara,  345 
Alkon,  Paul  K.,  219 
Allardt,  Linda,  389 
Allen,  Frank  Charles,  265-6 
Allen,  Louis,  346 
Allen,  M.J.B.,  47 
Allen,  Mary,  410 
Allen,  Michael,  362 
Allen,  Walter,  6,  348 
Allison,  A.F.,  8 
Allott,  Miriam,  249 
Allsup,  James  O.,  247 
Alter,  Robert,  392,  423 
Altholz,  Josef  L.,  297,  298 
Altieri,  Charles,  242-3 
Altman,  Leslie  J.,  95 
Amis,  Kingsley,  274 ;  see 
also  Subject  Index 
Anderson,  Chester  G.,  340 
Anderson,  Don,  349 
Anderson,  Frederick,  393 
Anderson,  G.L.,  7 
Anderson,  J.J.,  64 
Anderson,  Judith  H.,  67 
Anderson,  Michael,  375 
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Andreach,  Robert  J.,  427 
Anikst,  Alexander  A.,  114 
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Arden,  John,  376;  see  also 
Subject  Index 
Armistead,  J.M.,  193 
Armstrong,  Judith,  280, 
391, 396, 412 
Arnaud,  Pierre,  233 
Arner,  Robert  D.,  385 
Arnold,  J.A.,  331 
Arpin,  Gary  Q.,  406 
Asals,  Heather,  170-1 
Ashforth,  David,  305 
Ashton,  Rosemary,  300 
Asselineau,  Roger,  427 
Astro,  Richard,  416 
Atkins,  G.  Douglas,  215 
Atkins,  John,  325 
Atkinson,  F.G.,  299,  370 
Atlas,  James,  32  3-4 
Auerbach,  Nina,  255 
Austen,  Kay,  267 
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Auty,  Susan  G.,  227 
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Bautista,  101 
Averill,  James  H.,  242 
Axelrod,  Steven,  94 
Ayer,  A.J.,  40 
Ayling,  Ronald,  378-9 
Ayres,  Philip  J.,  1 67 
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93 
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Bailey,  Harry,  92 
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Baine,  Mary  R.,  241 
Baine,  Rodney  M-,  241 
Baird,  James,  426 
Baker,  Denise  N.,  72 
Baker,  Robert  S.,  283, 
289-90 

Baker,  William,  284 
Baldwin,  Kenneth  H.,  426 
Ball,  Patricia,  262 
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Bannerjee,  A.,  361 
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Barber,  Giles,  206 
Barbour,  James  F.,  419 
Barden,  Thomas  E.,  193 
Barfield,  Owen,  347 
Barker,  Arthur  E.,  178 
Barker,  Gerard  A.,  254 
Barker,  John,  208-9 
Barker,  Kathleen,  31  1 
Barker,  Nicholas,  186 
Barltrop,  Robert,  413 
Barnard,  John,  1  88 
Barnes,  James  J.,  8 
Barnett,  George  Leonard, 
259 

Barnett,  Louise  K.,  214 
Barnum,  Priscilla  Heath, 

85 

Barr,  Pat,  303 
Barr,  William,  344 
Barrett,  Virginia,  325 
Barroll,  J.  Leeds,  116 
Barry,  Peter,  341 
Bartenschlager,  Klaus,  137 
Barth,  Adolf,  377 
Barton,  Anne,  1 12,  120, 
133 

Barton,  Rebecca  Chalmers, 
41 1 

Bartsch,  Renate,  33 
Bas,  George,  152 
Bassett,  John,  42 1 
Bassoff,  Bruce,  346 
Bates  Elizabeth,  32,  37 
Bateson,  F.W.,  398 
Battenhouse,  Roy  W.,  117, 
138-9, 161-2 
Batts,  John  Stuart,  294 
Baumann,  Michael  L.,  414 
Bauschatz,  Paul  C.,  46 
Bawcutt,  N.W.,  252 
Bawcutt,  Priscilla,  75 
Bayley,  John,  325 
Baym,  Nina,  390 
Beale,  Walter  H.,  167 
Beam,  Marjorie,  223 
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Beards,  Richard  D.,  344 
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see  also  Subject  Index 
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379 
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402, 428 
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also  Subject  Index 
Bersani,  Leo,  345 
Berst,  Charles,  380 
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Bessinger,  Jess,  53 
Besterman,  Theodore,  206, 
209, 235 

Beston,  John  B.,  70 
Bettinger,  P.,  23 
Bever,  Thomas  G.,  30 
Beyette,  Kent,  179,  216 
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239 
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Biddle,  Martin,  43 
Bie,  Wendy  A.,  98 
Bierbaumer,  Peter,  19,  46 
Bierkaus,  E.G.,  Jr,  379 
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Bigsby,  C.W.E.,  381 
Bindoff,  S.T.,  2 
Binswanger,  Raymond  A., 
Jr,  233 
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Birdsall,  Eric  R.,  236 
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Birrell,  T.A.,  164 
Bischoff,  Birgite,  263 
Bishop,  A.G.,  327 
Bishop,  Carol,  147 
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Blair,  Peter  Hunter,  44 
Blake,  Kathleen,  287 
Blake,  N.F.,  13,  57,  62, 
81-3,  244 
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Blau,  Herbert,  381 
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Bledscoe,  Robert,  281 
Blessington,  Francis  C., 
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Bligh,  John,  231 
Blish,  James,  326 
Bliss,  Alan,  56 
Bliss,  Michael  D.,  7 
Blodgett,  E.D.,  92 
Blodgett,  Harriet,  348,  35  3 
Blom,  T.E.,  218 
Blondel,  Jacques,  1  66 
Blondel,  P.,  173 
Bloom,  Harold,  262-3,  404 
Bloomfield,  B.C.,  320-1 
Bloomfield,  Morton,  1 1 1 
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Blow,  Suzanne,  1  80 
Bluefarb,  Sam,  319 
Blum,  John  Morton,  409 


Blum,  Margaret,  207 
Blum,  Pamela  Z.,  45 
Blunt,  Katherine  K.,  360 
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Bogard,  Travis,  427 
Bogert,  Judith,  267 
Bogin,  Ruth,  383 
Boitani,  Piero,  96 
Bold,  Alan  Norman,  363, 
368 

Bolinger,  Dwight  E.,  18 
Bonner,  Gerald,  44 
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Booth,  Mark  W.,  226 
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298, 310-11,  312 
Booth,  Stephen,  126 
Booth,  Wayne  C.,  226-7 
Borkat,  Roberta  S.,  223 
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Bornstein,  George,  371, 

403 

Borowitz,  Helen  O.,  333 
Borroff,  Marie,  77,  402, 

404 

Bosl,  Karl,  5  6 
Bosse,  Roberta  Bux,  85 
Bossy,  Michel-Andre,  77 
Bottrall,  Margaret,  273 
Bouce,  Paul-Gabriel,  231 
Boulger,  James  D.,  96 
Boulton,  James  T.,  2 
Bowden,  Mary 
Weatherspoon,  386 
Bowen,  Elizabeth,  254 
Bowen,  Roger,  334,  356 
Bower,  Alan  W.,  221 
Bowering,  Peter,  336 
Bowers,  Fredson,  6,  7, 
146-7,  202,  387,  394 
Bowman,  Leonard  J.,  273 
Boxill,  Anthony,  350 
Boyd,  Elizabeth  French, 
319 

Boyd, Ian,  327 
Boyd,  John  D.,  278 
Boyd,  W.J.P.,  45 
Boyd,  William  H.,  1  82 
Boyle,  Robert,  272,  273 
Bozek,  Philip,  370 
Bradbrook,  M.C.,  112, 

153,  329 

Bradbury,  Malcolm,  254, 
320, 363, 409 
Bradford,  Alan  Taylor,  130 
Bradford,  Curtis  Baker, 
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Bradley,  Philip,  252 
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Bradley,  S.A.J.,  1  83 
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Brenzo,  Richard,  390 
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Brett,  R.L.,  3 
Breuer,  Horst,  1  36 
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Brewer,  Derek,  66 
Brewster,  Elizabeth,  348 
Briden,  Earl  F.,  350,  380 
Brienza,  Susan,  32  6 
Brigham,  James  A.,  333 
Bright,  Michael  H.,  267 
Brimer,  Irwin,  220 
Brisman,  Leslie,  252 
Brissenden,  Alan,  20,  162 
Britton,  Derek,  79 
Brivic,  Sheldon,  340 
Broadbent,  John  B.,  180 
Broaddus,  James  W.,  158 
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Brodhead,  Richard  H.,  391 
Brodwin,  Stanley,  393 
Brody,  Saul  N.,  90 
Broes,  Arthur,  341 
Brogan,  Howard  O.,  246 
Brogan,  Hugh,  337 
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405 
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Brooks,  Emily  Potter,  344 
Brook,  G.L.,  115 
Brooks,  John,  148 
Brooks,  Peter,  395-6 
Brooks,  Randy  M.,  332 
Brooks-Davies,  Douglas, 
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Brophy,  Robert  J.,  406 
Bross,  Addison  C.,  267 
Brown,  Alan  K.,  11 
Brown,  Calvin  S.,  422 
Brown,  Carole  K.,  93 
Brown,  Christopher,  367 
Brown,  Emerson,  Jr,  97 
Brown,  Eric  D.,  94 
Brown,  G.R.,  354 
Brown,  J.N.,  1  80 
Brown,  Jack  R.,  327 
Brown,  Jane  K.,  25  5 
Brown,  Lloyd  W.,  253 
Brown,  Malcolm,  371 
Brown,  May  Cameron,  422 


Brown,  Roger,  35 
Brown,  Russell  M.,  333 
Brown,  Stephen,  268 
Brown,  Terence,  362 
Brown,  Wayne,  324 
Browne,  Terry,  375 
Browne,  William  P.,  326 
Brownjohn,  Alan,  352 
Bruccoli,  Matthew  J., 
415-16 

Bruneteau,  Claude,  221 
Bruns,  Gerald  L.,  273 
Bruss,  Elizabeth  W.,  200, 
260 

Bruss,  Paul  S.,  330,  332 
Bryson,  John,  275 
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298 

Bufkin,  E.C.,  332 
Bugge,  John,  55,  92 
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Bullen,  J.B.,  286-7 
Bulman,  James  C.,  144 
Bumgardner,  Georgia  B., 
383 

Bunting,  Basil,  276;  see 
also  Subject  Index 
Burchfield,  R.W.,  17 
Burke,  Joseph,  210 
Burke,  Richard  C.,  244 
Burnley,  J.D.,  94,  98 
Burns,  Norman  T.,  47 
Burshill-Hall,  G.L.,  24 
Busch,  Frederick,  283 
Bush,  Douglas,  111 
Bush,  George  E.,  Jr,  221 
Bush,  Ronald,  405 
Busza,  Andrzej,  329 
Butler,  C.S.,  39 
Butler,  David  W.,  390 
Butler,  Hubert,  350 
Butler,  James  A.,  242 
Butler,  M.C.,  1  5 
Butler,  Marilyn,  254 
Butler,  S.S.,  39 
Butlin,  Martin,  241 
Butler,  Michael  D.,  389 
Butler,  P.H.,  368 
Butscher,  Edward,  408, 
424 

Buttel,  Robert,  369 
Buxbaum,  Melvin  H.,  388 
Buxton,  John,  249 
Byars,  John  A.,  353 
Byatt,  A.S.,  349 
Bynum,  Caroline  W.,  62 
Byrd,  Max,  219,  228,  283 
Byrne,  M.  St.  Clare,  112 
Byron,  Brian,  Fr.,  106 
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Calder,  D.G.,  47 
Calder,  Jenni,  280,  336 
Caldwell,  Richard  S.,  249 
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Callow,  Steven  D.,  360 
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176, 179 
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Campbell,  A.P.,  49,  52 
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Campbell,  James,  334 
Campbell,  Roy,  368 
Campbell,  Thomas  P.,  87 
Campbell,  William  R.,  268 
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Carden,  Guy,  28 
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Carpenter,  Charles  A., 
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Carson,  Neil,  127,  152 
Carter,  James  Finn,  274 
Casey,  Daniel  J.,  369 
Cassady,  Carolyn,  423 
Cassell,  Richard  A.,  333 
Cassidy,  Donald  L.,  341 
Cave,  Richard,  348-9 
Cawelti,  John  G.,  389,  417 
Cawley,  A.C.,  64,  86 
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Cevasco,  G.A.,  271 
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47 
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94 
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Narrow  Road  to  the  Deep 
North,  378;  Saved,  378; 
The  Sea,  378 
Bontemps,  Arna,  41 1 


Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
The,  15  7,  264 
Book  of  the  Dead,  The, 
339 

Book  of  Ezekiel,  The,  244 
Book  of  Job  The,  86,  231 
Book  of  London  English 
(1384-1425),  A,  63 
Book  illustrators,  83,  297 
Book  trade,  The,  7,  186, 
206, 297 

Booth,  Edwin,  128 
Booth,  Junius  Brutus,  128 
Border  ballads,  79-80 
Boswell,  James,  200,  207, 
228, 230,  239', Correspon¬ 
dence  with  Goldsmith, 
224;  Correspondence 
with  Percy,  224;  Corres¬ 
pondence  with  Reynolds, 
224;  Journals,  224; 
Letters,  2  24;  Life  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  224;  A 
View  of  the  Edinburgh 
Theatre,  1  759,  224 
Botanical  literature,  213 
Bowdler,  Thomas,  185 
Bowdler  family,  The:  Tract 
collection,  185 
Bowles,  William  Lisle,  235; 

Old  Time ’s  Holiday,  25  0 
Bowra,  Maurice,  322 
Bowring,  Sir  John,  270 
Boyd,  Alice;  Correspon¬ 
dence  with  William  Bell 
Scott,  276 

Boyer,  Abel:  History  of 
the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne 
Digested  in  to  A  nnals 
(1703-13),  7 

Boyle,  Henri,  see  Stendhal 
Braddon,  Mary :  Lady  Aud- 
ley’s  Secret,  288,  367 
Bradford,  William,  382 
Bradford  Wool  Exchange, 
The, 309-10 
Bradley,  A.C.,  367 
Bradstreet,  Anne,  382,  385 
Bradwardine,  Thomas, 
Bishop,  99 

Bramston,  James:  The  Art 
of  Politicks,  212 
Brecht,  Berthold:  Corio- 
lanus,  122 

Brenan,  Gerald:  Letters 
from  Virginia  Woolf,  35  7 
Brett,  Dorothy:  Letters 
from  the  Lawrences,  344 
Brice,  Thomas:  Register  of 
the  Martyrs,  9 
Bristol,  Leisure  and  enter¬ 
tainment  in,  306-7, 31  1 
British  diaries(l  800- 1 900), 


294 

British  family  names,  21-2 
British  Press,  Th e,  see  Press, 
The  British 

British  surnames,  21-2 
Briton,  The,  219 
Britten,  Benjamin,  123 
Broadsides,  38  3 
Brome,  Richard:  The  Anti¬ 
podes,  1  7  3 

Bromyard,  Friar:  Distinc¬ 
tions,  77;  Summa  Praedi- 
cantium,  64 
Bronte  ,  Anne,  265 
Bronte  ,  Charlotte,  297; 
Jane  Eyre,  283-4,  353; 
Poems,  265;  Shirley,  284 
Bronte  ,  Emily,  291  \Poems, 
265;  Wuthering  Heights, 
281,283,424 
Bronte  family,  The,  265, 
281, 283-4 
Bronzino,  396 
Brook,  Peter,  123,  138 
Brooke,  Rupert,  361,  363 
Brooke-Rose,  Christine, 
326 

Brooks,  Cleanth,  410;  see 
also  Critics  Index 
Brophy,  Brigid,  326 
Brown,  Oliver  Madox,  308 
Brown,  Walter  Lucas,  Rev.: 

Letter  from  Ruskin,  303 
Brown  Robin,  80 
Browne,  E.  Martin,  363 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  158, 
164,  176;  Garden  of 

Cyrus,  215 

Browne,  William:  Britan¬ 
nia’s  Pastorals,  170 
Browning,  Elizabeth  Bar¬ 
rett,  267,  387;  Letter 

from  Browning,  267 
Browning,  Oscar:  Letter  to 
Quiller-Couch,  2  99 
Browning,  Robert,  262-3, 
266-70,  280,  298,  302, 
362,  374,  387;  Abt 

Vogler,  268;  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  262;  Apparent 
Failure,  269; Bishop  Blou- 
gram’s  Apology,  265-6; 
The  Bishop  Orders  his 
Tomb,  266;  Childe 
Roland,  262;  Christmas 
Eve  and  Easter  Day, 
266-7,  298;  Cleon,  270; 
Count  Gismond,  269; 
Dramatic  Idyls,  268,  270; 
Dramatis  Personae,  269; 
Epitaph  poem  to  John 
Dow,  269;  Essay  on 
Shelley,  267;  Fifine  at 
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the  Fair,  268-70;  Fra 
Lippo  Lippi,  266.  269; 
Here’s  to  Nelson's  Mem¬ 
ory,  270;  How  it  Strikes 
a  Contemporary,  270, 
367;  In  a  Balcony,  268; 
James  Lee’s  Wife,  262; 
Letter  to  Elizabeth  Bar¬ 
rett,  267 ;  Love  among 
the  Ruins,  269;  My  Last 
Duchess,  263;  Ned  Bratts, 
268;  Paracelsus,  267 ; 
Pauline,  266-8;  Pictor 
Ignotus,  267;  Pietro  of 
Albana,  210; Pippa  Passes, 
267-8,  270;  The  Pope, 
262,  266;  77ie  Ring  and 
the  Book,  266-70;  Saul, 
269;  >1  Serenade  at  the 
Villa,  269;  Sordello,  267, 
270;  Thaurmuris  March¬ 
ing,  262;  /I  Toccata  at 
Galuppi’s,  268;  A  JFo- 
man’s  Last  Word,  268; 
Turner’s  drawing  of,  270 
Brunanburh,  The  Battle  of, 
SO 

Brunanburh  -  poet,  50 
Brunner,  John,  321,  326-7 
Bryant,  Jacob:  A  New  Sys¬ 
tem,  241 

Bryce,  James,  307 
Bryher,  Winifred,  327 
Buckingham,  George  Vil- 
liers,  Duke  of:  The  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  ( with 
Howard),  196-7;  The 
Rehearsal,  196 
Buckingham,  Richard 

Grenville,  Duke,  307 
Buell,  John,  327 
Builder,  The,  306 
Building  News,  306 
Bullen,  A.H.,  110 
Bullins,  Ed,  428;  The  Dup¬ 
lex,  428 

Bulwer-Lytton,  Edward, 
282, 288 

Bunting,  Basil,  366;  see 
also  Critics  Index 
Bunyan,  John,  199-200, 
243,  268;  The  Doctrine 
of  the  Law  and  Grace 
Unfolded,  199;  Grace 
Abounding,  199-200;  / 
will  pray  with  the  Spirit, 
199;  Pilgrim’s  Progress, 
199-200 

Burgess,  Anthony,  327, 
355;  A  Clockwork  Oran¬ 
ge,  327 

Burlesques,  310-11 
Burn,  William,  308 


Burney,  Fanny  (Mme  D’ 
Arblay),  207,  228,  232; 
Evelina,  232 

Burns,  Robert:  Songs,  212 
Burroughs,  Edgar  Rice,  414 
Burton,  Robert,  175 
Bute,  John  Stuart,  Earl  of, 
219 

Butler,  Joseph;  Of  the  Nat¬ 
ure  of  Virtue,  254 
Butler,  Samuel  (Cl  7th), 
194-5,  222 

Butler,  Samuel  (C19th), 
292, 317 

Byrd,  William,  II,  382 
Byron,  George  Gordon, 
Lord,  10,  245-7,  249, 

263,  302;  Cain,  246-7, 
263;  The  Casket,  247; 
Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrim¬ 
age,  246-7;  Don  Juan, 
239,  245-7,  263;  Giaour, 
247 ;  Journals  and  Letters, 
245;  Manfred,  247;  The 
Prisoner  of  Chillon,  105; 
Rendezvous  at  Misso- 
longi,  247 

Cabot  family,  The,  101 
Caedmon,  49 

Caesarius  of  Arles,  47,  56, 
59 

Caldwell,  Erskine,  410 
Calendar  of  plays  and 
players  (1890-1899), 
311 

Calverley,  Charles  Stuart, 
277 

Camden,  William:  Britan¬ 
nia,  6 

Cameron,  Julia  Margaret, 
277, 319 

Camoens,  Luis  de:  The 

Lusiad,  182 

Campbell,  Thomas:  Ye 

Mariners  of  England,  239 
Campion,  Thomas:  Bookes 
of  Ayres,  159;  Obser¬ 
vations  in  the  Art  of 
English  Poesie,  159 
Camus,  Armand  Gaston, 
377, 420 

Canadian  literature,  319, 
324-5 

Canning,  George,  25  8 
Canterbury,  surnames  of, 
22 

Capella,  Martianus:  De 
Nuptus Philologiae  et 
Mercurii,  1 5  0 

Carew,  Thomas:  Elegy  on 
the  death  of  Donne, 
ill;  A  Rapture,  172 


C3rleton,  William,  281 
Carlile,  Richard:  Gauntlet, 
The,  298;  Lion,  The, 
298;  Prompter,  The,  298; 
Republican,  The,  298 
Carlyle,  Jane  Welsh,  280 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  8,  238, 
286,  299-301, 403 ;Fred- 
erick  the  Great,  300; 
Latter  -  Day  Pamphlets, 
300;  Letter,  301;  Past 
and  Present,  300;  Pen- 
portraits  of  Victoria  and 
Albert,  300;  Sartor  Re- 
sartus,  299-300 
Carroll,  Lewis,  (pseudo¬ 
nym  of  Charles  Lutwidge 
Dodgson),  5;  Jabber- 
wocky,  263 
Cars  in  literature,  409 
Carte,  Richard  D’Oyly, 
312 

Cary,  Joyce,  327;  Mister 
Johnson,  327 

Caryll,  John,  Jr:  Letter 
from  Pope,  216 
Casaubon,  Meric,  24 
Castiglione,  Baldassare, 
162 

Castrojeriz,  Fray  Juan 
Garcia  de:  Regimiento  de 
Principes,  95 

Cather,  Willa,  405-6,  412; 

April  Twilights,  406 
Catullus,  260;  Poem  IV, 
49 

Causley,  Charles,  361 
Cavendish,  Thomas,  160 
Cawein,  Madison:  Waste 
Land,  367 

Caxton,  William,  80-4 ;  The 
Historye  of  Reynart  the 
Foxe  (transl.),  83;  Ovid 
moralised,  83;  Recuyell 
of  the  Histories  of  Troy 
(transl.),  82;  Royal  Book 
(printed  by),  83 
Cecil,  David,  Lord,  322 
Cely  Letters,  The,  13 
Censorship  and  obscenity, 
252,  295, 313, 386, 399- 
400 

Ceremony  of  the  Knight¬ 
hood  of  the  Bath  (illus¬ 
trations),  83 

Chandler,  Raymond,  416- 
17;  The  Big  Sleep,  417; 
Farewell,  My  Lovely,  417 
Chanson  de  Roland,  48 
Chapbooks,  185-6, 200 
Chapman,  George,  151, 
164;  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
151;  The  Revenge  of 
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Bussy  D’Ambois,  151; 
The  Tragedy  of  Chabot, 
151 

Charity  Organization  Soci¬ 
ety,  The,  306 

Charleston  dramatists,  The, 
397 

Chatterton,  Thomas:  Battle 
of  Hastings  II,  242 
Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  3,  11, 

61,  63,  72,  81,  89-100, 

157,  164,  182;  Bxthius 
( transl.) ,  100;  Book  of 

the  Duchess,  99;  Canter¬ 
bury  Tales,  3,  89-99; 

Clerk’s  Tale,  92,  94; 

Complaint  to  his  Purse, 
100;  Dream-poems,  60, 
89-90;  Envoy  to  Scogan, 

90,  94;  The  Former  Age, 
100;  Fortune,  100  frank¬ 
lin’s  Tale,  70,  92,  95; 
Friar’s  Tale,  92,  93,  94; 
General  Prologue,  92; 
Hende  Nicholas,  93; 
House  of  Fame,  89,  99, 
100,  216;  Knight’s  Tale, 
89,  92,  93,  191 ;  Legend 
of  Good  Women,  89, 
100;  Man  of  Law’s  Tale, 
93;  Merchant’s  Tale,  89, 
94-5 ;  Miller’s  Tale,  89, 

91,  93;  Monk’s  Tale,  96; 
Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  89, 

92,  96-7 ; Pardoner’s  Tale, 

62,  90,  91,  9S-6\  Parle- 

ment  of  Foules,  90,  98; 
Parson’s  Tale,  78,  89,  92, 
97;  Physician’s  Tale,  95; 
Prioress’s  Tale,  91-2,332; 
Reeve’s  Tale,  89,  93; 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose 
(attr.),  77;  Squire’s  Tale, 
92;  Summoner’s  Tale,  94; 
Tale  of  Melibee,  91,  92, 
95;  Tale  of  Sir  Thopas, 
89,  92,  96;  Treatise  on 
the  Astrolabe,  92;  Troilus 
and  Criseyde,  3,  89,  92, 
97-9 ;  Wife  of  Bath ’s  Tale, 
92,  93,  94 

Chauliac,  Guy  de:  Treatise 
on  Wounds,  85 
Chayefsky,  Paddy,  428 
Chesnutt,  Charles,  388, 41  1 
Chester  cycle,  The,  88 
Chesterton,  G.K.,  327;  The 
Flying  Inn,  327;  The 
Rolling  English  Road, 
327;  see  also  Critics  In¬ 
dex. 

Chestre,  Thomas:  Libeaus 
Desconus  (attr.),  69 


Chettle,  Henry:  Patient 
Grissel  (with  Dekker  and 
Haughton),  151 
Cheyne,  George:  The  Eng¬ 
lish  Malady,  221 
Child,  Lydia  Maria,  384 
Childhood,  see  Children 
Children:  Childhood  in 

poetry,  363;  Fiction  for, 
384;Illustrationsin  books 
for,  296;  In  Punch  car¬ 
toons,  295;  Language  of, 
36-8;  Literature  for,  5, 
221-2,  296,  407;  Vic¬ 
torian  hymns  for,  308 
Choirier,  Nicholas:  Satyra 
Sotadica,  187 

Chopin,  Kate,  395,  412; 

The  Awakening,  424 
Christ  III,  5  4,  5  5 
Christes  Bloodie  Sweat,  20 
Christian  Commonwealth 
The,  380 

Church,  The  Victorian, 305 
Churchill,  Charles,  219, 
251;  The  Prophecy  of 
Fame,  218 

Cibber,  Colley,  189,  228; 
The  Lives  of  the  Poets.. ., 
172 

Cicero:  Somnium  Scipionis, 
74 

Clanvowe,  Sir  John:  The 
Cuckoo  and  the  Nightin¬ 
gale,  60 

Clare,  John,  25  1 , 402;  Bad¬ 
ger,  402 

Clarke,  Austin,  362 
Clarke,  M.:  His  Natural 
Life,  324 

Clayton,  Geoffrey,  352 
Cleland,  John:  The  Way  to 
Things  by  Words  and  to 
Words  by  Things,  2  4 
Clemens,  Katherine,  Mrs., 
331 

Clemens,  Samuel  Langhorn, 
see  Twain,  Mark 
Clergy,  Victorian,  304 
Clerk  Colvin,  80 
Clough,  Arthur  Hugh: 
Amours  de  Voyage,  262; 
The  Bothie  of  Tober-na- 
Vuolich,  262,  210-X;  Let¬ 
ter  from  Arnold,  264; 
Letters  to  Richard 
Monckton  Milnes,  271; 
Poems,  266,  271,  298 
Club,  The,  224,  240 
Cobbler  of  Canterbury, 
The,  161  -2 

Cockpit-in-Court  (play¬ 
house),  The,  153 


Coffey,  Brian,  362 
Coins,  43,  310 
Cokayne,  Sir  Aston:  Small 
Poems  of  Divers  Sorts, 
168 

Coleridge,  Derwent,  244 
Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor, 
236-8,  242,  244-5,  259, 
305;  The  Ancient  Mari¬ 
ner,  4,  238,  244;  Bio- 
graphia  Literaria,  374; 
Christabel,  245;  Kubla 
Khan,  244;  Letters  from 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb, 
25  8;  On  a  Cataract, 
244;  On  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  Church  and  State, 
244;  Theory  of  Life,  245 
Colkelbie  Sow,  74 
Collins,  William,  211,  218; 
How  sleep  the  Brave, 
218;  Ode  on  the  Poetical 
Character,  218 ;  A  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  Death  of  the 
Marquis  of  Tavistock,  218 
Collins,  William  Wilkie,  32 1 
Colum,  Padraic,  375 
Colvin,  Sidney,  309 
Combes,  George:  A  System 
of  Phrenology,  277 
Comedy  and  humour:  Gen¬ 
eral  studies,  62,  189, 

227,  239,  299 
Common  Conditions,  100 
Commonweal,  The,  297 
Commonwealth  literature, 
324 

Comte,  Auguste,  286 
Conan  Doyle,  see  Doyle, 
Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Conches,  William  of:  Drag- 
maticon,  61 

Congreve,  William,  4,  186, 
188-9;  Comedies,  197; 
Incognita,  201;  The  Old 
Batchelour,  198;  The 
Way  of  the  World,  188, 
197 

Coningsby,  Countess  of: 
Letters  from  Teresa 
Blount,  207 

Connelly,  Marc:  Beggar  on 
Horseback  (with  George 
S.  Kaufman),  426 
Connelly,  Cyril,  323 
Conrad,  Joseph,  4,  318, 
323,  328-32,  334,  396, 
404;  Almayer's  Folly, 
328-9,  332;  The  Arrow 
of  Gold,  332;  The  End  of 
the  Tether,  332;  Falk, 
331;  Heart  of  Darkness, 
328-32;  Karain,  331;  The 
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Lagoon,  331;  Letter  to 
Henri  Gheon,  331; 
Letters,  331;  Lord  Jim, 
328-10:  The  Nigger  of 
th  e  ‘Narcissus  ’,  329; 

Nostromo,  329-32; 

Planter  of  Malata,  331; 
The  Return,  331;  The 
Secret  Agent,  329,  331  — 
2;  The  Secret  Sharer,  329, 
331;  Under  Western  Eyes, 
329,  331;  Victory,  329- 
30, 332 

Conrad,  Joseph,  Mrs.,  331 
Contemporary  drama,  375 
Contemporary  fiction, 316- 
17, 325, 408, 410 
Contemporary  poetry,  364, 
402 

Conton,  William,  325 
Conway,  William  Martin, 
309 

Cooper,  James  Fennimore: 
The  Last  of  the  Mohicans, 
389;  The  Pioneers,  388- 
9;  The  Sea  Lions,  331 
Cornford,  Frances:  Letters, 
364 

Cornford,  John,  364 
Corpus  Christi  plays  and 
pageants,  87-8 
Costume  design,  Lupino 
collection  of,  234 
Cottle,  Joseph,  242 
Cotton,  Charles:  The  Com- 
pleat  Angler  (sup pi.), 

199 

Cotton,  John,  382 
Covent  Garden  Opera 
House,  The,  311 
Coward,  Noel,  378 
Cowley,  Abraham,  172; 
Brutus,  172 

Cowper,  William,  213,  21  8, 
228 

Crabbe,  George,  9-10,  218, 
251 

Craftsman,  The,  219 
Crane,  Hart:  The  Bridge, 
406 

Crane,  Stephen,  7,  387, 

393-4;  Active  Service, 
394;  The  Black  Riders 
and  Other  Lines,  387; 
The  Red  Badge  of  Cour¬ 
age,  394;  The  Third  Vi¬ 
olet,  394;  War  is  Kind, 
387 

Crane,  Walter,  309 
Cranmer,  Thomas,  10 
Crashaw,  Richard,  172, 
186 ;  The  Weeper,  172 
Creation  and  Fall  of  Luci¬ 


fer,  88 

Crevecoeur,  St.  John  de, 
382 

Cricket  and  morality  in 
literature,  307 
Crime,  229 

Critical  Review,  The,  238 
Criticism:  Art,  298;  Drama¬ 
tic,  2  34;  Literary,  392, 
401;  Shakespeare,  5,  108, 

1  1  1-23 

Croft  family,  The,  84 
Cromwell,  Thomas:  Letters 
from  Sir  Thomas  Elyot, 
102 

Crooke,  Helkiah:  A  Des¬ 
cription  of  the  Body  of 
Man,  158 

Cross,  Mary  Ann,  see  Eliot, 
George 

Crouse,  Russell,  428 
Cruel  Sister,  The,  80 
Csokits,  Janos:  Poems  of 
Janos  Pilinsky  (transl. 
with  Ted  Hughes),  364 
Cullen,  Countee,  251,  401, 
41  1 

Cumberland,  Richard,  235 
Cummings,  E.E.,  320,  406; 
The  Enormous  Room, 
409 

Cursor  Mundi,  79 
Cuthswith,  44 
Cuvier,  Georges,  246,  299 
Cycles  plays,  see  Medieval 
cycle  plays 

Daborne,  Robert,  152 
Dame  Sirith,  77 
Daniel,  Samuel,  141 
Dante,  Alighieri,  367,  425; 
The  Divine  Comedy,  9  6, 
200,  338,  366;  Paradiso, 
250;  Purga  torio,  9  8 
D’Arblay,  Mme.,  see 
Burney,  Fanny  (Mme. 
D’Arblay) 

Darcie,  Abraham,  163 
Darley,  George:  Nepenthe, 
25  2;  Pedro  Ladron,  25  2; 
Thomas  a  Becket,  252 
Darwin,  Charles  Robert, 
299 

Daryush,  Elizabeth,  364 
Dassier,  Jean,  179 
Davenant,  Sir  William,  188, 
195;  Gondibert,  176; 
Macbeth,  198 
Davenport:  King  John  and 
Matilda,  135 

Davie,  Donald,  159,  366; 
The  Shires,  366;  see  also 
Critics  Index 


Davies,  John  (of  Kidwelly), 
196 

Davies,  Sir  John:  Nosce 
Teipsum,  160;  Orchestra, 
368 

Davies,  Robertson,  332-3; 

Fifth  Business,  333 
Day,  John:  Isle  of  Gulls, 
93 

de  la  Mare,  Walter,  4,  366 
De  Quincey,  Thomas,  136, 
200,  25  9-60;  Autobio¬ 

graphical  Sketches,  260; 
Confessions  of  an  English 
Opium  Eater,  260;  The 
English  Mail  Coach,  260; 
The  Revolt  of  the  Tartars, 
260;  Suspira  de  Profun- 
dis,  260;  see  also  Critics 
Index 

Deal,  Borden,  411 
Death  of  Queen  Jane,  The, 

9 

Death  of  Mary,  The,  88 
Death  lyrics,  16-1 
Defoe,  Daniel,  185,  218- 
19,  228;  A  Dialogue 

between  Whig  and  Tory, 
219;  Essays,  219;  The 
Family  Instructor,  220; 
Humanum  est  Errare: 
Mistakes  on  All  Sides, 
219;  Moll  Flanders,  209, 
229;  The  Political  History 
of  the  Devil,  220\Robin- 
son  Crusoe,  228-9;  The 
Shortest  Way  with  Dis¬ 
senters.  21  9 

Degeneration,  biological, 
299 

Dekker,  Thomas,  148,  162; 
Patient  Grissel  (with 
Chettle  and  Haughton), 
151;  The  Roaring  Girl 
(with  Middleton),  147; 
The  Shoemaker’s  Holi¬ 
day,  1 5  1 

Dentists  in  literature,  410 
Descent  into  Hell,  The, 
48 

Desert  of  Religion,  11 
Desputisoun  bitwen  the 
Bodi  and  the  Soule,  11 
Detective  fiction,  321 
Deutz,  Rupert  of,  68,  78 
Dial,  The,  367 
Diaries,  Unpublished 

British,  294 
Dick,  Philip,  321 
Dickens,  Charles,  112,  162, 
246,  267,  282-3,  296-8, 
300,  307,  317,  356,  392, 
420;  Bleak  House,  263, 
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283,  316,  321;  A  Christ¬ 
mas  Carol,  392;  David 
Copperfield,  283;  Dom- 
bey  and  Son,  316;  Great 
Expectations,  283,  417; 
Little  Dorrit,  283 ; Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  283;Nicholas 
Nickelby,  283;  Our  Mut¬ 
ual  Friend,  283,  313; 

Pickwick  Papers,  282, 
367;  Sketches  by  Boz, 
283, 313 

Dickey,  James:  Deliverance, 
325 

Dickinson,  Emily,  385-7, 
406;  It  dropped  so  low  — 
in  my  Regard,  387;  The 
Soul  selects  her  own 
Society,  387 

Dictionaries:  British  sur¬ 
names,  2 1 ;  Early  Modern 
English  pronunciation, 
1 5 ;  English  slang,  1 8 ; 
General  studies,  2 ;  Medi¬ 
eval  English,  90;  Middle 
English,  18;  Nick-names, 
18;  Old  English,  24,  46; 
Oxford  English,  17,  20; 
Scottish,  17-18;  17  th 

Century,  24 

Dilke,  Sir  Charles  Went¬ 
worth:  Letters,  2  50 
Disraeli,  Benjamin,  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield:  Alroy,  282; 
Contarini  Fleming,  282; 
Henrietta  Temple,  282; 
Vivian  Grey,  282 
Dives  and  Pauper,  85 
Dodgson,  Charles  Lutwidge, 
see  Carroll,  Lewis 
Domestic  servants,  Victor¬ 
ian,  303 

Don  Quixote,  101 
Donne,  John,  4,  166-9, 

172,  174-5,  406;  The 

Autumnall,  167;  The 
Baite,  167;  Biathanatos, 
174;  The  Dampe,  167; 
Epithalamion,  167;  The 
First  A  nniversary,  168; 
The  Good-Morrow,  167; 
Hill  of  Truth,  168;  Holy 
Sonets,  168;  Ignatius,  His 
Conclave,  166;  The  Prim¬ 
rose,  167;  The  Progress 
of  the  Soule,  168;  The 
Prohibition,  167 ;  Satyres, 

1 6  7-8;  Songs  and  Sonets, 
9,  1  66-7 ;  Verse  Epistles, 
168 

Donne,  John,  (the  youn¬ 
ger),  175 


Doolittle,  Hilda,  400 
Dorset,  Charles  Sackville, 
Earl  of:  Satires,  187 
Dorset  County  Chronicle, 
The,  307 

Dos  Passos,  John,  320; 
Three  Soldiers,  409;  USA, 
409 

Dostoievsky,  Feodor  Mik¬ 
hailovich,  367,  420;  The 
Idiot,  332 

Douglas,  Gavin,  74-6; 
Eneados,  75;  The  Palice 
of  Honour,  7  5 
Douglas,  Keith,  361 
Douglas,  Norman,  333,  345 
Dow,  John, 269 
Dow,  William  Alexander, 
269 

Doyle,  Sir  Arthur  Conan, 
296,  320-1,  327-8;  The 
Exploits  of  Brigadier 
Gerard,  327 
Drake,  Sir  Francis,  101 
Drake,  William:  ‘Bacon- 
Tottel'  Commonplace 
Books,  174 

Drama:  African,  325,  375; 
American,  310,  397, 

426-9;  Black  American, 
426;  Censorship,  25  2, 
313;  Contemporary,  37  5; 
French,  310;  General 
studies,  154,  252,  375; 
German,  37 5  ;  Irish,  375; 
Medieval  cycle  plays  and 
pageants,  86-8;  Melo¬ 
dramas,  3 10-1  3; Wo,  372 
Dramatic  criticism,  234 
Dramatic  satire  (1720  — 
1750),  233 

Dramatists,  see  Drama 
Drayton,  Michael,  148, 
159.  164 

Dream  of  the  Rood,  The, 
47, 49, 54 

Dream  -  poetry,  60,  90 
Dreiser,  Theodore,  319, 
399,  410,  413;  Butcher 
Rogaum’s  Door,  413; 
Nigger  Jeff,  413;  The 
Shining  Slave-Makers, 
413;  When  the  Old  Cen¬ 
tury  was  New,  413 
Drummond  of  Hawthorn- 
den,  William,  164-5;  A 
Cypresse  Grove,  165 
Drunkard,  The,  310 
Dryden,  John,  185,  187- 
94;  Absalom  and  Achi- 
tophel,  4,  191,  203, 

223;  /Eneid  (transl.j, 


75  ;  Albion  and  Albanius, 
193;  All  for  Love,  188, 
194;  Amphitryon,  193; 
Baucis  and  Philemon, 
193;  Ceyx  and  Alcyone, 
193;  The  Conquest  of 
Granada,  191,  194;  Don 
Sebastian,  193;  Fables, 
Ancient  and  Modern,  186, 
193;  Georgies,  218;  The 
Hind  and  the  Panther, 
193;  Lines  in  memory  of 
John  Oldham,  192;  Mac- 
Flecknoe,  192;  Marriage 
a  la  Mode,  194;  Ode  to 
Anne  Killigrew,  192; 
Ovid’s  Metamorphoses 
(transl.j,  193;  Secret 
Love,  189;  The  State  of 
Innocence,  194;  To  My 
Honour’d  Kinsman,  1  93 
Du  Bois,  W.E.B.,  399, 

41  1; Autobiography,  399; 
Darkwater,  399;  The 
Souls  of  Black  Folk,  399 
Dudley,  Thomas,  382,  385 
Duell,  The,  186-7 
Dukore,  Bernard  F.,  379 
Dunbar,  Paul  Laurence, 
387, 393, 411 

Dunbar,  William:  The 

Dregy  of  Dunbar,  75; 
Off  Februar  the  fyiftene 
nycht,  74;  Thrissil  and 
the  Rois,  75 

Duns  Scotus,  Johannes. 
273 

Dunster,  David,  385 
Dunton, John.  186,  206 
Diirer,  Albrecht:  Melan¬ 
cholia  (engraving),  241 
Durham  libraries,  13 
Durrell,  Lawrence,  317, 
333 

Early  Modern  English  pro¬ 
nunciation,  1  5 
Eating  houses,  204 
Ecclesiastes,  The  Book  of, 

44 

Economist,  The,  297 
Edgeworth,  Maria,  254; 
Belinda,  256 

Edinburgh  Review,  The, 
8,  297 

Education:  Adult,  306; 
American,  382,  398,  407; 
in  West  of  England 
(1066-1548),  61;  Vic¬ 

torian,  305  -6;  Women’s, 
382,  398;  see  also  schools; 
Sunday  schools 
Edwardes,  George,  312 
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Edwardian  drama,  37  5 
Edwardian  theatre,  The, 
375 

Ekwensi,  Cyprian,  333 
Elene,  47 

Eliot,  George  (pseudonym 
of  Mary  Ann  Cross),  4, 
237,  259,  264,  280-1, 

284-7,  297-8,  317-18; 

Daniel  Deronda,  284, 
286-7;  Felix  Holt,  285, 
287;  Middlemarch,  4, 

262,  285,  287,  316; 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss, 
286;  Romola,  286;  Silas 
Marner,  243,  286 

Eliot,  T.S.,  4,  23,  166, 

253,  318-19,  323, 

361-3,  366-8,  371,  395, 
400,  403,  406,  426; 

Ash  Wednesday,  366; 
Burbank  poem,  367; 
Burnt  Norton  II,  368; 
The  Confidential  Clerk, 
368;  A  Cooking  Egg, 
367;  Dans  le  restaurant, 
368;  The  Dry  Salvages, 
367 ;  Four  Quartets,  218, 

263,  324,  353,  366-8; 

Journey  of  the  Magi, 
368,  374;  Little  Gidding, 
263,  366;  London 

Letters,  367;  Murder  in 
the  Cathedral,  368;  Pru- 
frock  and  Other  Obser¬ 
vations,  367,  379;  A 

Song  for  Simeon,  368; 
Sweeny  Erect,  368;  The 
Wasteland,  341,  366-8, 
403,  405,  426;  see  also 
Critics  Index 

Elizabethan  fiction,  115 
Elizabethan  literature,  154 
Elizabethan  lyrics,  159 
Elizabethan  playhouses 
152-3 

Elizabethan  poetry,  154 
Elizabethan  voyages.  101 
Ellison,  Ralph,  41 1 
Elyot,  Sir  Thomas:  Letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
103;  Letter  to  Sir  John 
Hackett,  103;  Letters  to 
Thomas  Cromwell,  102; 
Letter  to  Viscountess 
Lisle,  103;  Prologues, 
102-3 

Ellis,  George,  25  8 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo, 
259,  385,  387,  389-90, 
402;  Journal  at  the  West, 
390;  Journals,  389;  Mar¬ 


garet  Fuller  Osoli, 
389-90; Nature,  245 
Empson,  William,  363,  368 
English  family  names,  21-2 
English  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  The  Journals  of, 
20 

English  place-names,  21-2, 
43-4,  84 

English  pronunciation,  Ear¬ 
ly  Modern,  1 5 
English  Renaissance,  107 
English  slang,  1 8 
English  Stage  Company, 
The,  375 

English  surnames,  21-2 
Enlightenment,  The  Age 
of,  201,  208-9,  252 
Ennius,  105 
Enright,  D.J.,  10 
Entertainment  facilities  in 
Bristol,  311 
Epic  poetry,  239 
Epistola  Cuthberti,  47 
Erasmus,  Desiderius,  162, 
180;  A dagia,  105;  Letters 
to  More,  103;  Mori 
Encomium,  103,  105 
Erlington,  80 
Ernst,  Henrik,  183 
Essays:  General  studies, 

3-4,  203 

Essex,  Robert  Devereux, 
Earl  of:  Correspondence 
with  Bacon,  155 
Essex  Circle,  The,  154-5 
Etherege,  Sir  George,  186, 
188-9;  The  Man  of 
Mode,  188-9,  194,  197 
Evangelical  Movement,  The 
Anglican,  304 
Evelyn,  John,  202 
Exeter  Book,  The,  50, 
55-7 

Exodus,  5  3 

Exploration  and  discovery, 
The  literature  of,  63, 
209 

Ezekiel,  The  Book  of,  see 
Book  of  Ezekiel,  The 

Faber  Book  of  Modern 
Verse.  The,  367 
Factory  Lad,  The,  310 
Fallon,  Padraic,  362 
Family  Library,  The,  7 
Family  names,  21-2 
Farquhar,  George,  188-9; 
The  Beaux  Stratagem, 
188 

Farrell,  J.G.,  324 
Farrell,  James  T.,  410; 

A  World  I  Never  Made, 


400;  see  also  Critics 
Index 

Farringford,  277 
Faulkner,  William,  321-2, 
410,  419-22;  Absalom, 
Absalom!,  420,  422\AsI 
lay  Dying,  420;  The 
Hamlet,  420;  Intruder  in 
the  Dust,  422;  Light  in 
August,  410,  422;  The 
Mansion,  422;  Red 
Leaves,  410;  Sanctuary, 
420-1;  Sartoris,  420;  The 
Sound  and  the  Fury, 
420-1;  The  Unvan¬ 
quished,  420,  422;  The 
Wild  Palms,  400,  422; 
Yoknapatawpha  novels, 
The,  420-1;  see  also 
Critics  Index 
Fauset,  Jessie,  41 1 
Feltham,  Owen,  164-6; 
A  Brief  Character  of  the 
Low  Countries,  165; 
Resolves,  165-6 
Feminism,  208,  228,  384 
Fe’ne'lon,  Franpois  de 
Salignac  de  la  Mothe: 
Telemaque,  228 
Fenollosa,  Ernest,  362 
Fenton,  Elijah,  21  6 
Ferrier,  Susan  Edmon- 
stone,  254 

Feuerbach,  Ludwig,  And¬ 
rews,  286 

Fiction;  African,  316; 
American,  280,  319,  384, 
388,  394-5,  408-25; 

Australian,  320;  Black 
American,  401,  411-12; 
Canadian,  319,  324-5; 

Childrens’,  5,  221-2, 

296,  384,  407;  Contem¬ 
porary,  316-17,  325, 

408,  410 \  Detective,  321; 
French,  280;  General 
Studies,  4,  103,  115, 

162-3,  227,  280-94, 

317-18,  388,  396,  410; 
Irish,  323-4;  Russian, 
2 80 ;  Science  fiction,  321, 
325,  408-9;  Serial  novels, 
219,  287,  289;  Short 

stories,  325,  388,  409; 
Socialist,  320;  Tillotson’s 
Fiction  Bureau,  297; 
War,  320,  409;  Welsh, 

325;  Women  in,  280, 
410;  Women  novelists, 
207,  318-19 
Field,  Barron,  244 
Field,  Nathaniel:  A  Fatal 
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Dowry  (with  Massinger), 
146, 147 

Fielding,  Henry,  4,  140, 

228;  Amelia,  230;  The 
Author’s  Farce,  235;  Co¬ 
vent  Garden  Tragedy, 
2  35;  Joseph  Andrews, 
230;  Tom  Jones,  229 
Fielding,  Sarah,  207 
Findlay,  Robert:  Character 
of  David  Hume  ( attr .), 
211 

Fine  Arts,  The,  209-10 
First  World  War,  The, 
see  World  War  I 
Fisher,  Rudolph,  411 
Fiske,  John,  385 
Fitzgerald,  Edward,  279 
Fitzgerald,  F.  Scott,  321-2, 
348,  417-18;  The  Great 
Gatsby,  417;  The  Last 
Tycoon,  418;  The  Vege¬ 
table  or  from  President 
to  Postman,  426 
Flaubert,  Gustav,  4,  237, 
280 

Flecker,  James  Elroy,  368; 
Hassan,  368;  The  King  of 
Alsander,  368 
Fleming,  Peter:  Brazilian 
Adventure,  355 
Fletcher,  Giles,  (the 
younger):  Christs  Vic- 
torie  and  Triumph,  170 
Fletcher,  John,  128,  146, 
149;  Beggar’s  Bush,  146; 
The  Faithful  Shep¬ 
herdess,  147;  The  Knight 
of  the  Burning  Pestle 
(with  Beaumont),  152; 
Love’s  Cure  (with  Beau¬ 
mont),  146;  The  Noble 
Gentleman  (with  Beau¬ 
mont),  146;  The  Tragedy 
of  Thierry  and  Theo- 
doret  (with  Beaumont), 
146;  A  Very  Woman 
(with  Massinger),  146 
Florio,  John,  9 
Folklore,  110,  240 
Ford,  Ford  Madox,  320-1, 
330,  333-4;  The  Good 
Soldier,  330,  333; 

Parade 's  End,  333 
Forgeries,  241 
Forman,  Simon,  175 
Forster,  E.M.,  253,  321, 
323,  333-4,  359; 

Howard’s  End,  334-4, 
347;  The  Longest  Jour¬ 
ney,  334;  Maurice,  334; 
A  Room  with  a  View, 
334 


Fortress  of  Perfect  Beauty, 
The,  155 

Fortune  (playhouse),  The, 
152-3 

Fortunes  of  Men,  The, 
48,  56 

Foundling,  Hospital,  The, 
225 

Fowler,  William,  159 
Fowles,  John,  334 
Fox,  George,  202 
Fox  and  the  Wolf,  The, 
77 

Frame,  Janet,  324;  Inten¬ 
sive  care,  324 

France,  Anatole  (pseudo¬ 
nym  of  Francois  Anatole 
Thibault):  Vie  de  Jeanne 
d’Arc,  380 
France.  Marie  de,  70 
Francis,  Saint,  94 
Franco-American  Press, 
The,  8 

Frankenstein  (film),  257 
Franklin,  Benjamin:  Auto¬ 
biography,  388 
Fraunce.  Abraham,  163 
French  literature,  1-2, 
237, 238 

Freneau,  Philip,  386;  The 
American  Village,  386 
Freud,  Sigmund,  173,  250, 
315 

Frobisher,  Sir  Martin,  101 
Frost,  Robert,  366,  400, 
402-3,  406;  Bond  and 
Free,  402;  To  Earthward, 
402 

Froude,  James  Anthony, 
301;  Reminiscences  of 
Carlyle,  300 

Fry,  Christopher,  368;  A 
Phoenix  Too  Frequent, 
368 

Fry,  Roger,  320,  359; 

Letters  from  Virginia 
Woolf,  357 
Fuller,  Margaret,  384 
Fuller,  Roy,  321,  361 


GGK,  see  Gawain  and  the 
Green  Knight,  Sir, 
Gaddesden,  John,  85 
Gaiety  Theatre,  The,  312 
Galsworthy,  John,  334; 
The  Forsyte  Saga,  334; 
Fraternity,  334;  Letters 
to  the  London  Library, 
321;  The  Man  of  Pro¬ 
perty,  334;  see  also 
Critics  Index 


Galt,  John,  254;  Annals  of 
The  Parish,  256;  The 
Last  of  the  Lairds,  25  6 
Gardening,  213 
Gardiner,  Rolf:  Letter 
from  D.H.  Lawrence,  345 
Garibaldi,  Guiseppe,  277 
Garlandia,  Johannes  de,  24 
Garnett,  David:  Letters 
from  Virginia  Woolf,  357 
Garrick,  David:  Letter 
from  Arne,  235;  Letters 
from  Mme.  Riccoboni, 
116,  2  35 ;  Letters  to  Mme. 
Riccoboni,  25  3 
Garrod,  H.W.,  251 
Garson,  Barbara:  MacBird. 
122 

Garth,  Sir  Samuel:  The 
Dispensary,  193 
Gascoigne,  George,  161; 
The  Adventures  of  Master 
F.J.,  103,  160,  162;  A 
Hundreth  Sundrie  Flo- 
wres,  160 

Gaskell,  Elizabeth  Cleg- 
horn,  Mrs.,  280,  284; 

Letters,  263;  North  and 
South,  273,  284;  Ruth, 
284 

Gawain  and  the  Green 
Knight,  Sir,  3,  9,  23, 

64-6 

Gawain-  poet,  60-1, 

64-7;  Cleanness  (Purity), 
64-7;  Patience,  64-5,67; 
Pearl,  20,  60,  64-5,  66 
Gay,  John,  219;  The  Beg¬ 
gar’s  Opera,  234-5;  The 
Man  and  the  Flea,  216 
‘Gay’  Carol,  The,  7  7 
Genesis  (Saxon),  44-5 
Genesis  A,  20,  45-5  3 
Genesis  B,  44-5,  5  3 
Geneva  Bible,  The,  156 
Gentleman’s  Library,  The, 
7 

Gentleman ’s  Magazine, 
The,  207,  226 
Georgian  poetic,  The,  365 
Gerhardie,  William,  323; 
Letters  from  Katherine 
Mansfield,  348 
German  interest  in  English 
literature,  206,  220 
German  literature,  1,  238, 
300 

German  theatre,  The,  375 
Germania,  58 
Gest  of  Robin  Hode,  79 
Gheon,  Henri:  Letter  from 
Conrad,  331 

Gibbon,  Edward,  227,  228 
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Gibbon,  Lewis  Grassier  A 
Scots  Quair,  320 
Gide,  Andre',  4,  323 
Gielgud,  John,  375 
Gifts  of  Men,  The,  5  6 
Gilbert,  Sir  Humfrey,  106 
Gilbert,  Sir  William 
Schwenk,  312;  Corres¬ 
pondence  with  Sothem, 
312;  The  Ne’er-do-Well, 
312 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas, 
311-12;  The  Grand 
Duke,  312;  Utopia,  Limi¬ 
ted,  312 

Giles,  Peter:  Letters  from 
More,  103 
Ginsberg,  Allen,  407 
Girls’  schools  in  Leicester, 
308 

Gissing,  George  Robert, 
293;  In  the  Year  of 
the  Jubilee,  293;  New 
Grub  Street,  29  3 
Gladstone,  William  Ewart, 
307 

Glasgow,  Ellen,  412 
Godfrey,  Dave,  335 
Godwin,  Mrs.  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft,  see  Wollstone- 
craft,  Mary  (Mrs.  Godwin ) 
Godwin,  William,  227; 
Caleb  Williams,  231,  321; 
Letters  from  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb,  25  8 
Goethe,  Johann  Wolfgang, 
61,  264,  300,  332; 

Die  Wahlverwandtschaf- 
ten,  255 

Golding,  Arthur:  Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses,  180 
Golding,  William,  317-18; 
Free  Fall,  335;  Pincher 
Martin,  326,  335 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  207, 
211,  213,  218,  226-7; 

Citizen  of  the  World,  226; 
Correspondence  with 
Boswell,  225;  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  231 
Gol dwell,  Henry,  155 
Goodbody,  Buzz,  123 
Gordimer,  Nadine,  316 
Gospels,  The  Lindisfarne, 
45 

Gosse,  Edmund,  168-9; 
Letters  to  the  London 
Library,  321 

Gould,  Robert:  Love  Given 
O  're,  187 

Gower,  John,  71-2,  81, 

9  3,  95;  Apollonius  of 

Tyre,  7 1 ;  Confessio 


A  mantis,  71-2;  Tale  of 
Constance,  9  3 
Grabu,  Lewis  (Louis),  193 
Graham,  W.S.,  365 
Grammar,  15-17,25-33 
Grant,  Duncan,  320; 
Letters  from  Virginia 
Woolf,  35  7 
Graphic,  The,  295 
Grau,  Shirley  Ann,  410 
Graves,  Robert,  320,  361, 
363, 368, 370 
Gray,  John,  271 
Gray,  Thomas,  211-12, 
218;  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard,  2 1 8 
Great  Chamber  at  Rich¬ 
mond  (playhouse),  The, 
152 

Great  Chamber  at  White¬ 
hall  (playhouse),  The, 
152-3 

Great  War,  The,  see  World 
War  I 

Greek  Revolutionary  Press, 
The,  see  Press,  The  Greek 
Revolutionary 
Greek  Theatre  Movement, 
The,  373 

Green,  Henry,  352 
Green,  T.H.,  307 
Greene,  Graham,  316-18, 
323. 335 

Greene,  Robert,  161 
Greenwood,  Walter:  The 
Daughter-in-Law  (adapta¬ 
tion),  344 
Greg,  W.R.,  297 
Gregory,  Anne,  375 
Gregory,  Augusta,  Lady, 
321,  375;  The  Noble 

Enchanter  (transl.)  374; 
see  also  Critics  Index 
Gregory,  Isabella  Persse, 
Lady, 378 

Gregory  I,  Pope:  Dia¬ 
logues,  44;  Moralia  in 
Job,  86;  29th  Homily  on 
the  Gospels,  47 
Grenfell,  Julian,  361 
Greville,  Sir  Fulke,  9;  Life 
of  Sidney,  157 
Griffiths,  Trevor,  378 
Gueulette,  Simon  de:  Les 
A  vantures  Merveilleuses 
du  Mandarin  Fum  Hoam, 
233 

Guiccioli,  Teresa:  Love 
letters  from  Byron,  245 
Guildford,  Nicholas  of, 
77-8 

Gunn,  Thom,  363,  368 
Guthlac  A,  49,  55 


Guthlac  B,  55 

Guthrie,  Tyrone,  129,  376 

Hackett,  Sir  John:  Letter 
from  Sir  Thomas  Elyot, 
103 

Hali  Meidhad,  84-5 
Hall,  Radcliffe:  The  Well 
of  Loneliness,  335 
Hallam,  Lewis,  128 
Hallam,  Nancy,  128 
Hamburger,  Michael,  369 
Hamilton,  Patrick,  320 
Handel,  George  Frederick, 
123 

Handlyng  Synne,  62 
Hands,  Terry,  123,  126-7 
Hanway,  Janas,  225 
Hardwick,  Philip,  308 
Hardwick,  Philip  Charles, 
308 

Hardy,  Thomas,  290-2, 
323,  361-2,  374;  The 

Going,  272;  Going  and 
Staying,  272;  Jude  the 
Obscure,  2  91-2;  Poems, 
10,  263,  271-2;  The 

Return  of  the  Native, 
281;  Tess  of  the  D’Urbe- 
villes,  231,  291-2;  To 

My  Father’s  Violin,  27  2; 
Valenciennes,  272;  Your 
Last  Drive,  272 
Hare,  David,  378 
Harlem  Renaissance,  The, 
401, 41 1-12 

Harley,  Robert,  Earl  of 
Oxford:  Letter  from 

Steele,  219 

Harris,  Wilson:  Palace  of 
the  Peacock,  324;  The 
Waiting  Room,  324;  see 
also  Critics  Index 
Harrison,  Frederick,  307 
Haughton:  Patient  Grissil 
(with  Chettle  and 
Dekker),  15  1 

Havelock  the  Dane,  The 
Lay  of,  14,  70 
Hawkesworth,  John,  226 
Hawkins,  Sir  John,  101 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  7, 
387-8,  390-2,  394,  413; 
The  Blythdale  Romance, 
391-2;  The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables,  391;  The 
Marble  Faun,  391;  My 
Kinsman,  Major  Moli- 
neux,  390;  The  Scarlet 
Letter,  280,  390-1; 

Twice-Told  Tales,  409 
Hazlitt,  William,  8,  250, 
261 ;  Letters  from  Charles 
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and  Mary  Lamb,  25  8; 
The  Spirit  of  the  Age, 
261 

Heaney,  Seamus,  369; 
North,  369;  see  also 
Critics  Index 

Heiberg,  Johanne  Luise, 
129 

Heidegger,  Martin,  274 
Heinlein,  Robert  A.,  416 
Heinsius,  Daniel,  169-70 
Heliand,  The,  45 
Heilman,  Lillian:  The 

Children’s  Hour,  400 
Helps,  Sir  Arthur:  Corres¬ 
pondence  with  Ruskin, 
30  3;  Friends  in  Council, 
303 

Hemingway,  Ernest, 

319-20,  350,  418-20; 

After  the  Storm,  419; 
A  Clean,  Well-lighted 
Place,  419;  Death  in  the 
Afternoon,  3  32 ;  A  Fare¬ 
well  to  Arms,  409, 
418-19;  For  Whom  the 
Bell  Tolls,  419;  Islands  in 
the  Stream,  419;  The 
Light  of  the  World,  419; 
The  Sun  also  Rises,  419 
Henley,  William  Ernest: 
Bohemian  Ballads,  272; 
Henley,  William  Ernest: 
Letter  to  Swinburne, 
272;  Sileniad,  272 
Henry  VIII,  King,  106 
Henryson,  Robert:  Fables 
of  /Esop,  74;  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice,  74;  Testa¬ 
ment  of  Cresseid,  74 
Henslowe,  Philip:  the 

tanner  of  denmarke,  132 
Herbals,  45-6 
Herbarium  Apuleii,  45 
Herbert,  Edward,  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury: 
Autobiography,  175 
Herbert,  George,  4,  171, 
175-6;  Aaron,  172; 
Aethiopissa  ambit  Cestus, 
172;  Dulnesse,  171; 
Good  Friday,  171;  A 
Parodie,  171;  Poems, 
166,  171-2 \ Prayer,  172 
Herbert,  Sir  Thomas: 

Epithalamion,  172 
Herbert,  Xavier,  335;  Cap- 
ricornia,  324 

Herrick,  Robert,  170-1; 
A  Canticle  to  Apollo, 
171;  Epigrams,  171; 
Hesperides,  170;  Julia’s 


Pe  tticoat,  170 ;  To 
Bacchus,  a  Canticle,  171; 
Upon  Julia’s  Clothes, 
170;  The  Vine,  171 
Heston,  Charlton,  126 
Hewitt,  John,  362 
Heywood,  Thomas,  148, 
152;  The  Silver  Age, 
152;  A  Woman  Killed 
with  Kindness,  1 5  1 
Hi  sike,  al  wan  hi  singe, 
76 

Higgins,  Aidan,  324 
Hill,  Geoffrey,  9,  365, 

369 ;  Lachrimae,  369 
Himes,  Chester,  412 
Hobbes,  Thomas,  219; 
Answer  to  Davenant’s 
Preface  before  Gondi- 
bert,  176;  The  Elements 
of  the  Law,  176 
Hobbie  Noble,  80 
Hoccleve,  Thomas,  7  3 
Hoffmann,  230 
Hogarth,  William,  210,  283 
Hogarth  Press,  The,  357 
Hogg,  James:  The  Brownie 
of  Bodsbeck,  25  6;  The 
Confessions  of  a  Justi¬ 
fied  Sinner,  25  6;  The 
Three  Perils  of  Man,  25  6; 
see  also  Critics  Index 
Holbein,  Hans:  The  Am¬ 
bassadors  (painting),  141 
Holcroft,  Thomas,  227; 
Duplicity,  2  35;  Letter  to 
The  Town  and  Country 
Magazine,  235 
Holman  Hunt,  see  Hunt, 
William  Holman 
Homer,  51,  196,  216, 

227;  The  Iliad,  182; 
The  Odyssey,  338 
Homeric  Hymns,  The,  249 
Hood,  Thomas,  367 
Hooker,  Richard,  10;  Of 
the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  160-1 
Hooker,  Thomas,  382 
Hooper,  Johnson  Jones, 
388 

Hopkin  Collection  of  Law¬ 
rence  Letters,  The,  344 
Hopkins,  Gerard  Manley, 
237,  263,  272-4,  296, 

374,  406;  Andromeda, 

273;  Carrion  Comfort, 
274;  Henry  Purcell,  274; 
The  Leaden  Echo  and 
the  Golden  Echo,  27  3; 
Let  angels  fall  from  Hea¬ 
ven,  274;  Margaret 


Clitheroe,  273;  On  Duty, 
27  3,  274;  Oxford  Essay, 
273;  Pied  Beauty,  273; 
St.  Winefred’s  Well, 
273-4;  Sermons  and  De¬ 
votional  Writings,  273; 
Sonnets,  9;  Spring  and 
Fall:  to  a  Young  Child, 
273;  The  Windhover, 
264;  The  Wreck  of  the 
Deutschland,  272-3 
Hopkins,  O.L.,  Mrs.,  344 
Horace,  216,  246;  Ars 

Poetica,  105,  212;  Odes, 
280 

Hore-Belisha.  Leslie,  322 
Horn,  King,  see  King  Horn 
Horne,  Richard  Henry,  268 
Horticultural  literature, 
213 

Hoskins,  Dorothy:  Letters 
from  Adele  Seltzer,  342 
Hotten,  John  Camden,  241 
House  of  Commons, 
Journals  of,  20 
Household  Words,  297 
Housman,  Laurence,  263, 
406;  A  Shropshire  Lad, 
274 

Hovey,  Richard,  387 
Ploward,  Alan,  12  3-4 
Howard,  Henrietta:  Letter 
from  Peterborough,  216 
Howard,  Sir  Robert:  The 
Country  Gentleman 

(with  Buckingham), 

196-7 

Howell.  James:  Epistolae 
Ho-Elianae,  165 
Howells,  William  Dean, 
394;  April  Hopes,  394; 
The  Lady  of  the  Aroo¬ 
stook,  394;  The  Leather- 
wood  God,  394;  The  Rise 
of  Silas  Lapham,  394; 
Three  Essays,  394;  Years 
of  My  Youth,  394 
Hudson,  W.H.,  299 
Hughes,  Langston,  401, 
409, 411 

Hughes,  Richard,  335;  The 
Human  Predicament,  335 
Hughes,  T.  Rowland,  335 
Hughes,  Ted,  9-10,  363-4, 
368-9;  Crow,  369;  Pain, 
369;  The  Pike,  369; 
Poems  of  Janos  Pilinsky 
(transl.  with  Janos 
Csokits),  364;  Thrushes, 
369 

Hugo,  Victor-Marie,  237, 
280 
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Hulme,  T.E.,  362 
Humanism,  317-18 
Humanist  fiction,  162, 
317-18 

Humanitarianism,  208,  317 
Hume,  David,  211;  Letters 
from  Mme.  Riccoboni, 
116,  235;  Of  Tragedy, 

211;  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature,  211 
Humour,  see  Comedy 
Humphries,  Rolf:  /Eneid 
(transl.),  75 

Hunt,  James  Henry  Leigh, 
2  61;  The  Examiner,  25  0 
Hunt,  Violet,  335 
Hunt,  William  Holman: 
Correspondence  with 
Ruskin,  303;  Paintings, 
308 

Hunter,  Joseph,  163 
Husband’s  Message,  The, 
49,  56 

Huxley,  Aldous  Leonard, 
321,  322-3,  335-6;  Brave 
New  World,  336;  Eyeless 
in  Graza,  336;  Island, 
336;  Point  Counter 
Point,  257,  336;  Texts 
and  Pretexts,  335;  see 
also  Critics  Index 
Huxley,  Maria,  336 
Huxley,  Thomas  Henry, 
299 

Hymns,  Victorian  child¬ 
ren’s,  308 

Hyndman,  H.M.,  297 
Hystorie  of  Hamblet,  The, 
134 

Ibsen,  Henrik,  311,  380 
Iconoclasm  in  America, 
399 

Illustrated  London  News, 
The,  295 

Illustrated  Sporting  and 
Dramatic  News,  The,  295 
Illustrations,  Victorian, 
295-7 

Illustrators  of  books,  83, 
297 

Immigrants,  Irish,  307 
Inchbald,  Elizabeth,  227 
India,  Memsahibs  in  Vic¬ 
torian,  303 
Inge,  William,  429 
Inquirer,  The,  299 
Ionesco,  Euguene:  Mac¬ 
beth,  122 
Ioor,  William,  397 
Ipswich  Corpus  Christi 
plays  and  pageants,  88 
Ireland,  John:  The  Meroure 


of  Wisdome,  75 
Irish  drama,  375 
Irish  immigrants,  307 
Irish  Literary  Theatre,  The, 
375 

Irish  literature,  222,  323-4, 
362,  370-1 

Irish  National  Theatre,  The, 
372 

Irish  poetry,  323,  362,  374 
Irish  political  ballads,  374 
Irish  Renaissance,  370 
Irving,  Sir  Henry,  313 
Irving,  Washington,  388-9 
Isherwood,  Christopher, 
323, 336-7 

It  went  Fowre  Letterys  of 
Purposy,  77 

Jackson,  Laura  (Riding) 
370 

Jackson,  Shirley,  423;  The 
Bird’s  Nest,  423 
Jahnn,  Hans  Henry: 

Richard  III,  122 
James,  Emrys,  124 
James,  Henry,  4,  25  3,  280, 
316-19,  337,  394-6,  404; 
The  Bostonians,  394;  The 
Europeans,  394;  Four 
Meetings,  396;  The 
Golden  Bowl,  396;  Let¬ 
ters,  395;  Letters  to  the 
London  Library,  321; 
Madame  de  Mauves,  395; 
The  Need  Beyond  Rea¬ 
son,  395;  The  Portrait  of 
a  Lady,  367,  394;  The 
Princess  Casamassima, 
396;  The  Real  Thing, 
380;  Roderick  Hudson, 
394,  396;  The  Sacred 

Fount,  396;  The  Spoils 
of  Paynton,  396;  The 
Turn  of  the  Screw,  396; 
The  Wings  of  the  Dove, 
396;  see  also  Critics  In¬ 
dex 

James,  William,  7 
James  I,  King  of  Scot¬ 
land:  Kingis  Quair,  60, 
72 

Jamie  Telfer  of  the  Fair 
Dodhead,  80 
Jarrell,  Randall,  401 
Jeffers,  Robinson,  406; 

The  Double  Axe,  406 
Jeffrey,  Francis,  Lord  Jeff¬ 
rey,  238 

Jerome,  Saint,  44 
Jewell,  Simon,  152 
Job,  The  Book  of,  see 
Book  of  Job,  The 


John,  Augustus  Edwin, 
322 

John  the  Baptist,  Saint, 
77 

John,  the  Evangelist,  Saint, 
241 

John  the  Scott,  80 
Johnson,  B.S.,  369 
Johnson,  Edward,  382, 
385 

Johnson,  Lionel;  A  Friend, 
274 

Johnson,  Samuel,  207, 
211-12,  217-18,  224-6, 
239,  246;  Dictionary,  4, 
261;  Editions  of  Shakes¬ 
peare,  111,  225-6;  A 
Journey  to  the  Western 
Isles,  225;  Life  of  Ros¬ 
common,  226;  Lives  of 
the  English  Poets,  111, 
225-6 \ London,  217,226; 
Rasselas,  4,  217,  226; 

The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,  218 

Johnston,  Jennifer,  324 
Johnstone,  Charles:  Chrys- 
tal,  233 

Jones,  David,  320,  361, 

369;  Anathemata,  369; 
Letters,  369;  Letters  to 
Vernon  Watkins,  369; 
Paintings,  369 
Jones,  Edward:  Musical 
and  Poetical  Relicks  of 
the  Welsh  Bards,  245 
Jones,  Gwyn,  337 ■, Icelandic 
Sagas  (transl),  337; 
Mabinogion  (transl),  337; 
Jones,  LeRoi,  see  Baraka, 
Imamu  Amiri 

Jones,  Z.:  A  treatise  of 
Specters  (transl),  15  1 
Jones’  private  playhouse, 
152-3 

Jong,  Erica:Fear  of  Flying, 
424 

Jonson,  Ben,  128,  146, 

148-50,  169;  Bartholo¬ 
mew  Fair,  149;  Catiline, 
150;  An  Epistle  to  a 
Friend,  to  persuade  him 
to  the  Warres,  169;  Epi¬ 
taph  on  Elizabeth,  L.H., 
169;  The  Masque  of 
Queenes,  143;  Masques, 
1  13,  143,  153  ■, The  Staple 
of  News,  147;  Volpone, 
150 

Josselyn ,  J ohn,  171 
Journals  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  20 
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Journalists  and  journalism: 
18  th  Century,  218; 
Women,  207 

Jowett,  Benjamin,  277; 

Essays  and  Reviews,  268 
Joyce,  James,  4,  318,  321, 
324,  337-41,  3%0\Araby, 
341;  Clay,  341;  Cyclops, 
340;  The  Dead,  340-1; 
Dubliners,  341;  An  En¬ 
counter,  34 1 ;  The  Exiles, 
340;  Finnegan’s  Wake, 

338- 9,  341;  Hamlet  lec¬ 
tures,  339;  Letters  to 
James  Stephens,  340; 
Maynooth  Catechism, 
340;  A  Portrait  of  the 
Artist  as  a  Young  Man, 

339- 41;  Stephen  Hero, 

339;  Ulysses,  287,  316, 
319,  337-41;  see  also 

Critics  Index 

Judas,  76 

Judgment  Day  I,  48 
Juliana,  Acts  of,  47,  5  5 
Jung,  Carl  Gustav,  371 
Junius  manuscript,  The, 
44-5.  52-3 
Justice,  297 
Juvenal,  217,  246 

‘K’:  Letter  from  Arnold, 
265 

Kant,  Immanuel,  237 
Kaufman,  George  S.  '.Beggar 
on  Horseback  (with  Marc 
Connelly),  426 
Kavanagh,  Patrick,  362, 
369 

Kean,  Edmund,  127-8, 
313 

Keats,  John,  4,  111-12, 
179,  237,  249-51,  259, 
262,  275,  350,  369, 

374;  La  Belle  Dame  sans 
Merci,  2  50;  Endymion, 
249;  Hyperion,  2  50; 
Lamia,  250;  Ode  on  a 
Grecian  Urn,  250,  276, 
369,  403;  Ode  on  In¬ 
dolence,  250;  Ode  to  a 
Nigh  tingale,  250;  Son¬ 
nets,  9;  To  Autumn, 
250 

Keat’s  doctor  in  Rome, 
250 

Keble,  John,  10,  238,  301, 
305;  The  Christian  Year, 
301 

Kemble,  Charles,  144 
Ken,  Thomas,  190 
Kennet,  Basil:  Translation 
of  Pascal,  209 


Kent,  Elizabeth:  Flora 
Domestica,  25  1 
Keppler,  Johann:  Som- 
nium,  166 

Kerouac,  Jack,  423-4;  The 
Third  Word,  424 
Kesey,  Ken,  410-11, 424 
Ketchel,  Stanley,  419 
Keyes,  Sidney,  361 
Killigrew,  Anne,  192 
Killigrew,  Sir  William: 

Imperial  Tragedy,  198 
King,  Henry,  171,  172; 

The  Exequy,  27  3 
King,  William:  Sermon  on 
Predestination,  222 
King  Horn,  69 
King  Leir,  135 
Kingsley,  Ben,  1  23 
Kingsley,  Charles,  287; 
Yeast,  287 

Kinsella,  Thomas,  362,  365 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  263, 
274-5,  293-4,  307,  320, 
326,  361 ;  If,  275;  Letter 
to  Gouverneur  Morris, 
274;  The  Light  that 
Failed,  275;  Mary  Post¬ 
gate,  294; Puck  of  Pook’s 
Hill,  294;  Rewards  and 
Fairies,  294;  Stalky  & 
Co.  ,275 

Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey: 
Hampton  Court  Beauties 
(portraits),  204 
Knowles,  John,  424 
Knox,  Vicesimus:  Elegant 
Extracts,  213 
Kott,  Jan,  132 
Kyk-over-Al,  324 
Kyng  A  lexander,  7  7 

La  Fayette,  Mme.  de: 
La  Princesse  de  Cloves 
(transl.  of),  189,  297 
Lackington,  James,  206 
Lady  Elspat,  80 
Laid  ley  Worm,  The,  80 
Laing,  R.D.,  347 
Lamb,  Charles,  258-9; 
Amicus  Redivivus,  259; 
A  Dissertation  on  Roast 
Pig,  25  9;  Essays  of  Elia, 
258;  The  Gentle  Giant¬ 
ess,  259;  Letters,  258-9; 
A  Quaker’s  Meeting,  25  9 
Lamb,  Henry,  322 
Lamb,  Mary  Anne:  Letters, 
258 

Lambert,  Gavin,  337 
Lament  over  the  Passion, 
76 

Lampeter  Tract  Collection, 


The,  185 

Lancashire  place-names,  22 
Lancelot  of  the  Laik,  73 
Landor,  Walter  Savage, 
2  60;  Correspondence 
with  Lady  Blessington, 
260;  Gebir,  260;  Im  agin¬ 
ary  Conversations,  260; 
Letters  to  his  family, 
260 

Lang,  Andrew,  296 
Langer,  Susanne,  362 
Langland,  William,  60-1, 
63;  Piers  Plowman  (attr.), 
60,  67-9 

Language,  13-15,  22-5, 

33-42;  Children’s,  36-8; 
English  slang,  1  8 ;  General 
studies,  11-13;  Grammar, 
15-17,  25-33;  In  medi¬ 
eval  literature,  62;  Pro¬ 
nunciation,  15;  Vocabu¬ 
lary,  17-20 
Lardner,  Ring,  415 
Lardner  family.  The,  415 
Larkin,  Philip,  9,  10,  361, 
363,  369-70;  Church 

Going,  263;  High  Win¬ 
dows,  369;  XX  Poems, 
369;  The  Whitsun  Wed¬ 
dings,  360, 369-70 
Larpent,  John,  252 
Larsen,  Nella,  411 
Latimer,  Hugh,  10 
Laurence,  Margaret,  342; 

The  Diviners,  342 
Lavin,  Mary,  324 
Lawrence,  D.H.,  318,  322, 
333,  340-6.  388,  406; 

Aaron’s  Rod,  344;  The 
Blind  Man,  344;  The 
Captain’s  Doll,  343-4; 
Cherry  Robbers,  345; 
A  Collier’s  Saturday 
Night,  346;  Correspon¬ 
dence  with  Max  Mohr, 
344;  Cruelty  and  Love, 
345;  Daughters  of  the 
Vicar,  343,  346;  The 

Daughter-in-Law,  344  ; 
Dreams,  345;  Eloi,  Eloi, 
344;  Etruscan  Places, 
345;  A  Fragment  of 
Stained  Glass,  345  \  Lady 
Chatterley’s  Lover,  5  6, 
346;  The  Last  Laugh, 
346;  Letter  to  Rolf  Gar¬ 
diner,  345;  Letters,  342, 
344-5 ;  Letters  to  Harriet 
Monroe,  344;  Odour  of 
Chrysanthemums,  346; 
Paintings  by,  346;  The 
Plumed  Serpent,  243; 
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The  Prussian  Officer,  342 ; 
The  Rainbow,  343, 
346;  Sons  and  Lovers, 
342,  346;  The  Trespasser, 
342;  Two  Marriages,  346; 
The  White  Peacock,  342, 
346;  Women  in  Love, 
316,  342-6 

Lawrence,  Frieda,  343-4 
Lawrence,  T.E.,  346 
Lawrence  family,  The 
D.H.:  Correspondence 

with  the  Seltzers,  342; 
Letters  to  Dorothy  Brett, 
344 

Lay  le  Freine,  70 
Lazamon:  Brut,  77 
Lazarus,  Emma,  385 
Le  Louye,  Pierre:  III  Livres 
des  Spectres,  150-1 
Leacock,  Stephen  Butler, 
346 

Ledoux,  Claude-Nicolas, 
298 

Lee,  Nathaniel,  188;  The 
Duke  of  Guise,  198; 
Lucius  Junius  Brutus, 
198;  The  Princess  of 
Cleve,  189,  198 
Leech,  Rosemary,  124 
Leeds  Playhouse,  The,  124 
Leeds  Workhouse,  310 
Legenda  Aurea,  78,  88,  94 
Legendary,  The  South 
English,  78 

LeGuin,  Ursula  K.,  321; 
The  Left  Hand  of  Dark¬ 
ness,  424;  see  also  Critics 
Index 

Lehman,  W.P.,  1  8 
Lehmann,  John,  365;  see 
also  Critics  Index 
Leicester,  Robert  Dudley, 
Earl  of:  Epitaphium,  160 
Leicester  Girls’  Schools, 
308 

Leicester’s  Commonwealth, 
160 

Leigh  Hunt,  see  Hunt, 
James  Leigh 
Leighton,  John,  309 
Leisure  facilities  in  Bristol, 
306-7, 31 1 
Leitch,  Maurice,  324 
Lely,  Sir  Peter:  Windsor 
Beauties,  204 

Leonardo  da  Vinci:  Mona 
Lisa,  276 

Lermontov,  M.:  A  Hero 
of  our  Time,  283 
Lessing,  Doris,  318,  346-7; 
The  Four-Gated  City, 
346 


Letters  from  New  England, 
382 

Leveridge,  Richard:  The 
Comic  Masque  of  Pyra- 
mus  and  Thisbe,  235 
Levine,  Norman,  347 
Levi-Strauss,  209 
Lewis,  Alun,  361 
Lewis,  C.  Day,  6,  365; 

A Eneid  (transl.),  75 
Lewis,  C.S.,  347,  354; 

Till  We  Have  Faces,  347 
Lewis,  Percy  Wyndham, 
319, 347, 365 
Lewis,  Sinclair,  323 
Libeaus  Desconus,  69 
Liber  Scintillarium,  20 
Liberalism,  307,  399 
Libraries:  Benedictine,  45; 
Durham,  13,  45;  London 
Library,  The,  321; 
Mudie's,  29  5;  Of  John 
Morris,  164 ;  Of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  202;  USA,  8-9; 
see  also  Publishers  and 
Publishing 
Library,  The,  296 
Life  of  /Ethelwold,  The, 
43 

Life  of  St.  Carannog,  The, 
70 

Lille,  Alain  de:  De 

Planctu  Naturae,  72 
Lillo,  George:  The  Regu¬ 
lators,  235 

Limebrook  Priory,  84 
Lindisfarne  Gospels,  The, 
45 

Lindsay,  Sir  David:  Ane 
Satyre  of  the  Thrie 
Estaitis,  76 
Lindsay,  Howard,  428 
Lingen,  Brian  of,  84 
Lingen  family,  The,  84 
Lisle,  Viscountess:  Letter 
from  Sir  Thomas  Elyot, 
103 

Liston,  Sir  Robert:  Letters 
from  Mme.  Riccoboni, 
116, 235 

Literary  criticism,  62,  392, 
401 

Literary  humour,  see 

Comedy 

Literature,  African,  324-5; 
American,  382-3,  388-9, 
393,  398-9;  And  cricket 
and  morality,  307;  And 
politics,  205,  365,  374; 
And  science,  166;  And 
the  supernatural,  189; 

Automobiles  in,  409; 

Black  American,  38  3, 


398-9,  411-12;  Botani¬ 
cal  and  horticultural, 
213;  Broadsides,  383; 
Canadian,  319,  324-5; 

Censorship  and  obscen¬ 
ity,  252,  386,  399-400; 
Children’s,  5,  221-2, 

296,  384,  407;  Com¬ 

monwealth,  324;  Den¬ 
tists  in,  410;  French, 
1-2,  237,  238;  General 
studies,  62,  69-71,  107, 
154,  159,  236-40,  299, 
384;  German,  1,  238, 
300;  German  interest  in 
English  literature,  206, 
220;  Irish,  222,  323-4, 
362,  370-1,  373;  Medi¬ 
cal,  85;  Nigerian,  324; 
Travel  and  exploration, 
63,  196,  209,  225,  232, 
258;  Scottish,  107,  159, 
325;  Sex  in,  325;  South 
African,  324-5 ;  Sport  in, 
388,  410;  War,  239,  361, 
409;  West  Indian,  324 
‘Little  magazines’,  320-1 
Little  Review,  The,  321 
Lizzie  (film),  423 
Lloyd,  Robert,  9 
Locke,  John,  202,  254; 

An  Essay  Concerning  Hu¬ 
man  Understanding,  202 
Lockhart,  John  Gibson, 
250 

Lodge,  George  Cabot,  387, 
412 

Lodge,  Thomas,  161;  A 
Margarite  of  America, 
162;  Robert  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  161;  Truth’s 
Complaint  over  England, 
141 

London,  Jack,  413;  The 
Iron  Heel,  351;  A  Piece 
of  Steak,  410 
London,  The  satirist’s,  21 1 
London,  Victorian,  306-7 
London,  Victorian  sculp¬ 
ture  in,  309 

London  Library,  The,  321 
London  Magazine,  The, 
259 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wads¬ 
worth,  279 
Longinus,  237 
Loughborough,  John, 308 
Love  lyrics,  76 
Lovecraft,  Howard  Phillips, 
414 

Lowe,  Robert,  296 
Lowell,  Amy,  400,  402, 
406-7;  The  Quaker 
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Graveyard  in  Nantucket, 
407 ;  Skunk  Hour,  407 
Lowry,  Malcolm,  317,  329, 
347-8;  Forest  Path  to 
Spring,  348;  Tender  is 
the  Night  (film  script), 
348;  Ultramarine,  348; 
Under  the  Volcano,  324, 
347-8 

Lucan :  Pharsalia,  141 
Lucas,  Frederick,  297 
Lupino  collection  of  cos¬ 
tume  design,  The,  234 
Luther,  Martin,  180 
Lutyens,  Edwin,  308 
Lydgate,  John,  49,  72-3; 
Life  of  St.  Alban  and 
St.  Amphibal,  73; 
Mumming  at  Hereford, 
73;  A  Ram’s  Horn,  72; 
The  Temple  of  Glas,  60, 
72 

Lyly,  John,  161;  Cam- 
paspe,  151;  Endimion, 
150;  Loves  Metamor¬ 
phosis,  150 

Lynn,  Eliza:  Langthwaite, 
289 

Lynn,  Nicholas  of: 

Calendar,  3,  92-3 
Lyrics,  see  Poetry 
Lytle,  Andrew,  410 
Lytton,  Edward  George 
Earle  Lytton  Bulwer, 
Baron  of  Knebworth,  see 
Bulwer-Lytton,  Edward 
Lytton  Strachey,  see 
Strachey,  Giles  Lytton 

MacCormack,  John,  341 
McCourt,  Edward,  348 
McCullers,  Carson,  410, 
422-3;  Ballard  of  the 
Sad  Cafe,  422 
MacDiarmid,  Hugh,  363, 
370;  see  also  Critics 
Index 

McDonald,  Betty,  318 
MacDonald,  George,  296, 
305, 327 

McDowell,  Florence  Mary, 
324 

McGahern,  John,  324 
McGrath,  John,  378 
Maclnnes,  Colin:  London 
novels,  348 
McIntosh,  Angus,  18 
McKay,  Claude,  401, 
411-12 

Mackenzie,  Sir  Compton, 
333 

MacLennan,  Hugh,  348 


Macmillan,  Alexander:  Let¬ 
ter  from  Charlotte  M. 
Yonge,  280 

Mackmurdo,  A.H.,  309 
MacNeice,  Louis,  362,  365; 
Letters  from  Iceland 
(with  Auden),  320,  365 
Macpherson,  James,  212 
Machaut,  Guillaume  de: 
Jugement  dou  Royde 
Behaingne,  99;  Lay  de 
Confort,  99;  Mireour 
Amoureux,  99;  Remede 
de  Fortune,  99 
Machievelli,  Niccolo  di 
Bernardodei,  162 
Madox,  Richard:  Diary, 
160 

Madox  Brown,  see  Brown, 
Oliver  Madox 

Magazine  serials,  see 
Periodicals 

Magnus,  Maurice:  Foreign 
Legion  memoirs,  345 
Mailer,  Norman,  411,  425; 
An  American  Dream, 
425  ;  Armies  of  the  Night, 
425;  Why  Are  We  in 
Vietnam?,  425 
Maldon,  The  Battle  of, 
20, 47, 50, 57-8 
Maldon  -  poet,  5  7 
Mallarme,  Stephane,  366 
Mallet,  Paul  Henri,  212 
Malory,  Sir  Thomas:  The 
Fair  Maid  of  Astolat, 
81;  Le  morte  Darthur, 
63,  80-1,  83,  264;  Trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Grail  Story, 
80-1 

Malraux,  Andre',  366 
Mandelbaum,  Maurice: 

Aineid  (transl. ),  75 
Mandeville,  Bernard  de, 
220-1;  Private  Vices, 
Publick  Benefits,  220; 
A  Treatise  of  the  Hypo- 
chondriack  and  Hysterick 
Diseases,  221 
Mankind,  88,  119-20 
Manning,  Anne:  Deborah’s 
Diary,  179;  Mary  Powell, 
179 

Manning,  Frederick,  320 
Manning,  Henry  Edward, 
Cardinal:  Letter  from 

Arnold,  264 

Mansfield,  Katherine,  323, 
346,  412;  Journal,  348; 
Letters  to  John  Middle- 
ton  Murry,  348;  Letters 


to  William  Gerhardie, 
348 

Manuscript,  A  Study  of  a 
medieval,  62 

Marlowe,  Christopher,  146, 
148-9,  182;  Edward  II, 
15  1;  The  Jew  of  Malta, 
150 

Marmion,  Shakerley,  152 
Marriage:  Hours  for 

solemnizing,  204;  In  Vic¬ 
torian  fiction,  280-1; 
Medieval  customs,  101 
Marvell,  Andrew,  4,  77, 

166,  172-3;  Bermudas, 

173;  Horatian  Ode,  9, 
172-3;  Inscribenda 

Luparae,  172;  On  Mr. 
Milton ’s  Paradise  lost, 
172;  Satires,  186;  Tom 
May’s  Death,  172-3; 
Upon  Appleton  House, 
172-3 

Marx,  Karl,  318,  337 
Masefield,  John,  361,  370 
Maske  of  Flowers,  The, 
148 

Mason,  Brewster,  124 
Masques,  113,  143,  153 
Massachusetts  broadsides 
383 

Massinger,  Philip,  146;  A 
Fatal  Dowry  (with  Field), 
146,  147;  A  Very  Woman 
(with  Fletcher),  146;  The 
Virgin  Martyr,  146 
Mather,  Richard,  382 
Maugham,  Robin:  Auto¬ 
biography,  323 
Maugham,  W.  Somerset, 
323,  348;  The  Summing 
Up,  348 

Maurice,  John  Frederick 
Denison,  238,  305 
Maxims,  347 
Maxims  I,  48 
Maxims  II,  48,  5  7 
Maxims  III,  5  7 
Medical  literature,  85 
Medieval  cycle  plays  and 
pageants,  83,  86-8 
Medieval  English  diction¬ 
aries,  90 

Medieval  literature,  62 
Medieval  lyrics,  76-7 
Medieval  manuscript,  A 
study  of  a,  62 
Medieval  marriage  customs, 
101 

Medieval  physicians  and 
surgeons,  85 

Medieval  poetry,  60,  62-9, 
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76-7, 89-90 
Medieval  schools,  61-2 
Meghaduta,  5  6 
Melodrama,  Victorian, 
310-12 

Melville,  Herman,  291, 
390-3.  413;  Bartleby, 

392;  Benito  Cerano,  392; 
Billy  Budd,  392 ;  The  Con¬ 
fidence-Man,  392-3;  The 
Encantadas,  392;  Moby 
Dick,  112,  346,  392; 

Pierre,  392;  Redburn, 
392;  White-Jacket,  392 
Memsahibs  in  Victorian 
India,  303 

Meredith,  George,  4,  266, 
275,  280,  289-90,  297, 
307,  317,  362;  The 

Amazing  Marriage,  290; 
Diana  of  the  Crossways, 
290;  The  Egoist,  289-90; 
Empedocles  on  Etna, 

2  99  ;  The  Idea  of  Comedy 
and  Uses  of  the  Comic 
Spirit,  290;  Letters,  290; 
Married  Love,  262;  Mod¬ 
ern  Love,  262,  275;  One 
of  our  Conquerors,  290, 
293;  The  Ordeal  of 
Richard  Feverel,  289 
Metz,  Chrodegang  of,  47; 

Regula  Canonicorum,  5  6 
Mew,  Charlotte,  323 
Michael,  Saint,  94 
Microscope  and  literature. 
The,  166 

Middle  English  comedy,  62 
Middle  English  Dictionary, 
The,  18 

Middle  English  romances, 
69-71 

Middle  Scots  poetry,  73-6 
Middleton,  Christopher: 
The  Lonely  Suppers  of 
W.V.  Balloon,  364 
Middleton,  Thomas,  148, 
150;  A  Faire  Quarrell 
(with  Rowley),  7; 
Michaelmas  Term,  147; 
More  Dissemblers  besides 
Women,  151;  The  Roar¬ 
ing  Girl  (with  Dekker), 
147;  A  Trick  to  Catch 
the  Old  One,  147;  The 
Witch,  150;  Women  be¬ 
ware  Women,  150 
Migration  to  the  city,  307 
Mill,  John  Stuart:  Auto¬ 
biography,  301 
Millais,  John:  Illustrations, 
297;  Letter  from  Arnold, 


264;  Paintings,  308 
Millay,  Edna,  St. Vincent, 
400  ;  Translation  of  Bau¬ 
delaire,  8 

Millenarianism,  202-3 
Miller,  Arthur,  429 
Miller,  James:  Harlequin 
Horace:  or,  the  Art  of 
Modern  Poetry,  212 
Miller,  John,  8 
Miller,  Jonathan,  124,  127 
Milnes,  Richard  Monckton: 

Letters  from  Clough,  271 
Milton,  Billy:  Milton’s 
Paradise  Mislaid,  1 80 
Milton,  Deborah,  179 
Milton,  John,  159,  166, 

178-85,  194-5,  216,237, 
240,  260,  380; Accedence 
Commenc’t  Grammar, 
18  3;  L’A  llegro,  179; 
Areopagitica,  183;  Co- 
mus,  1  13,  179-80,  216; 
De  Doctrina  Christiana, 
181,  18  3-4 ;  Defensio, 

183;  Lycidas,  180;  Minor 
poems,  179-80;  Nativity 
Ode,  241;  On  the  Morn¬ 
ing  of  Christ’s  Nativity, 
179;  Paradise  Lost,  4, 
180-3,  186,  244 .Paradise 
Regained,  183,  244; 

II  Penseroso,  179;  Pro 
Populo  Anglicano  Defen¬ 
sio,  164;  Psalm  para¬ 
phrases,  179;  Samson 
Agonistes,  181,  183; 

Sonnets,  9 

Milton  Centre  of  Japan, 
The,  178 
Minimalism,  363 
Minimalist  poetry,  363 
Miracle  plays,  120 
Miroir  de  Mariage,  95 
Mitford,  Mary  Russell,  254 
Modern  English  pronun¬ 
ciation,  Early,  1 5 
Modernism,  363,  399 
Modernist  poetry,  363, 
365 

Mohr,  Max:  Correspon¬ 
dence  with  D.  H. Law¬ 
rence,  344 

Moliere,  193;  Dom  Juan, 
270 

Monastic  sites,  43 
Monmouth,  James,  Duke 
of,  203 

Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley,  207 

Montagu,  Walter:  The 

Shepherd’s  Paradise,  153 


Montagu  Grammar,  29 
Montague,  John,  362,  370 
Montaigne,  Michel  Eyquem 
d e  .  Essais,  160 
Monthly  Review,  The,  238 
Montpellier,  230 
Moore,  Brian,  324,  348 
Moore,  George,  348-9, 
370;  Confessions  of  a 
Young  Man,  292,  349; 
Essay  on  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  and  subsequent 
correspondence,  295; 
Esther  Waters,  348;  Hail 
and  Farewell,  348-9; 
Letters  to  the  London 
Library,  321;  Literature 
at  Nurse,  29  5;  Vale, 
349 

Moore,  Marianne,  400 
Moore,  T.  Sturge:  Corres¬ 
pondence  with  W.  B. 
Yeats,  374 

Moore,  Thomas,  247;  Let¬ 
ter  to  Mary  Shelley,  25  2 
Moorhouse,  Frank,  349 
Morality  and  cricket,  307 
Morality  plays,  88 
More,  Elizabeth,  106 
More,  Saint  Thomas,  103- 
6,  243;  The  Confutation 
of  Tyndale’s  Answer,  105; 
The  Dialogue  of  Comfort 
Against  Tribulation,  104- 
5;  Epigrams,  105;  The 
Four  Last  Things,  105; 
The  History  of  Richard 
III,  104;  Letters  from 
Erasmus,  103;  Letters  to 
Giles,  103;  Nine  Pageants, 
105;  Utopia,  103-4,  106 
Morgan,  Edwin:  Transla¬ 
tions,  364 
Morley,  John,  307 
Morrell,  Ottoline,  Lady, 
319. 322-3 

Morris,  Gouverneur,  274 
Morris,  Jane,  275 
Morris,  John,  1 64 
Morris,  William,  266,  276, 
297,  299,  301,  309, 

319,  374;  The  Haystack 
in  the  Floods,  301  \News 
from  Nowhere,  30 1 
Mort  Artu,  81 
Mottram;  R.H.,  320 
Mountfort,  William:  The 
Injur’d  Lovers,  199;  The 
Life  and  Death  of  Doctor 
Faustus,  199 
Mudie 's  Library,  295 
Muir,  Edwin,  363,  370 
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Miiller,  Max:  Comparative 
Theology,  286 
Mum  and  the  Sothsegger, 
64 

Munday,  Anthony,  148 
Munro,  Alice:  Dance  of 
the  Happy  Shades,  349 
Murcell,  George,  124 
Murdoch,  Iris,  317,  349; 

Under  the  Net,  349 
Murphy,  Richard,  362 
Murray,  John:  Family  Lib¬ 
rary,  The,  7 

Murry,  John  Middleton: 
Letters  from  Katherine 
Mansfield,  348 
Music  and  songs  .American, 
382-3,  397;  Broadside 

ballads,  383;  Music  Hall 
songs,  312;  Shakes¬ 
pearean,  112,  113-14, 

123;  Victorian  theatre 
music,  312 

Music  Hall  songs,  see  Music 
and  Songs 
Mystery  plays,  87 

Nabokov,  Vladimir,  200, 
423;  Lolita,  423;  Pale 
Fire,  423 

Naipaul,  V.S.,  324,  349- 
50;  Guerillas,  350;  In  a 
Free  State,  350 
Nashe,  Thomas,  16;  The 
Terr  os  of  the  Night, 
20,  162;  The  Unfortunate 
Traveller,  115,  162 
National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Art, 
The,  309 

National  Theatre,  The,  372 
National  Theatre,  The  Irish, 
376 

Nationalism  in  America, 
399 

Negro  literature,  American, 
383, 398-9, 411-12 
Negro  poetry,  American, 
385, 401 

Neo-classical  dramatic  crit¬ 
icism,  234 
New  Age,  The,  380 
New  Republic,  The,  399 
Newcastle,  Margaret  Caven¬ 
dish,  Duchess  of,  318 
Newman,  John  Henry, 
Cardinal,  238,  305,  351; 
Sermons,  10 

Newspapers,  247,  294,  297; 

see  also  Press,  The 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  202, 
208;  Library  of,  202; 


Philosopher  Naturalis 
Principia  Mathematica, 
202 

Newtonian  science,  202-3, 
208 

Ngugi,  James:  A  Grain  of 
Wheat,  331 
Nibelungenlied,  48 
Nicholas,  Saint,  9 1 
Nichols,  Harry,  272 
Nichols  family,  The,  8 
Nicholson,  Ben:  Painting, 
369 

Nicholson,  William,  241 
Nick  of  the  Woods,  310 
Nicknames,  1  8 
Nicole,  de  Guildford, 
Maitre,  see  Guildford, 
Nicholas  of 

Nicolson,  Nigel:  Portrait 
of  a  Marriage,  35  9;  see 
also  Critics  Index 
Nietzche,  Friedrich  Wil¬ 
helm,  329,  345,  404 
Nigerian  literature,  324 
Nigerian  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision,  324 
Nijinsky,  Vaslav,  322 
Niven,  Anna  Vardill: 

Christobell,  245 
Niven,  Larry,  32 1 
No  drama,  372 
Norfolk,  Thomas  Howard, 
Duke  of:  Letter  from  Sir 
John  Ely ot,  103 
Norris,  Frank,  410 
North  British  Review,  The, 
297 

North  Briton,  The,  219 
Northern  Ireland,  family 
names  of,  21 

Norton,  Thomas:  Gor- 
boduc  (with  Sackville), 
148, 379 

Norwich,  Julian  of,  86 
Novels,  see  Fiction 
Nunn,  Trevor,  127 
Nye,  Robert:  Falstaff  123; 
see  also  Critics  Index 

O’Brien,  Edna,  321,  350 
O’Brien,  Flann,  324;  The 
Brother,  350;  The  Vari¬ 
ous  Lives  of  Keats  and 
Chapman,  350 
O’Casey,  Sean,  378-9; 
Juno  and  the  Pay  cock, 
379;  The  Plough  and  the 
Stars,  378 

O’Connor,  Flannery,  410, 
423 

O’Connor,  Frank:  Auto¬ 


biography,  350;  Guests 
of  the  Nation,  350;  Short 
stories,  350 

O’Faolain,  Sean,  321, 
350-1;  Autobiography, 
351;  Biography  of  New¬ 
man,  351;  Short  stories, 
350-1 

O’Flaherty,  Liam:  The 
Pedlar’s  Revenge,  351; 
Short  stories,  35  1 
O’Hara,  John,  416; 
Appointment  in  Samarra, 
416 

O’Neill,  Eugene,  426-7; 
Desire  Under  the  Elms, 
427;  The  Emperor  Jones, 
426;  The  Hairy  Ape, 
426;  The  Iceman  Cometh, 
427;  Long  Day 's  Journey 
into  Night,  427;  A  Moon 
for  the  Misbegotten,  427; 
Mourning  becomes  Elec¬ 
tro,  42  7;  Strange  Inter¬ 
lude,  427;  A  Touch  of 
the  Poet,  427 
Oates,  Joyce  Carol,  410 
Oaths  in  Shakespeare,  112 
Obscenity  and  censorship, 
252,  313,  386,  399- 

400 

Ogilby,  John,  196;  Britan¬ 
nia,  196;  Translations, 
196 

Okara,  Gabriel:  The  Voice, 
351 

Old  English  Dictionary, 
The,  46 

Old  Vic,  The,  312 
Oldham,  John,  192; Satires, 
186 

Oliphant,  Margaret,  275 
Olivier,  Laurence,  Lord, 
375 

Omega  Workshops,  The, 
319 

Operas,  Gilbert  and  Sulli¬ 
van,  311-12 
Orfeo,  King,  79 
Orfeo,  Sir,  70 
Oriole,  G.,  333 
Orton,  Joe,  379 
Orwell,  George,  318,  320, 
336,  351-2;  Down  and 
Out  in  Paris  and  London, 
351;  1984,  351;  see  also 
Critics  Index 

Osborne,  John,  375;  Look 
Back  in  Anger,  379 
Otway,  Thomas,  188; 
Friendship  in  Fashion, 
189,  198;  The  Soldier’s 
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Fortune,  198;  Venice 
Preserved,  188 
Outlaw  Murray,  The,  80 
Ouvray,  Frederic,  162 
Ovid,  157 ;  Metamorphoses, 
180, 193 

Owen,  John:  Epigrams  on 
More,  105 

Owen,  Wilfred,  361,  370; 
Exposure,  370;  Letter 
No.  5  73,  370 

Owl  and  the  Nightingale, 
The,  77-8 

Oxford  English  Dictionary, 
The,  17,  20 

Pageants,  Medieval,  83,  88 
Painting:  American,  25  2, 
382,  399;  And  the  novel, 
396;  Bloomsbury  artists, 
309;  Criticism,  298;  18th 
Century,  210,  213;  Port¬ 
raits  of  Stuart  ’beauties’, 
204;  Scene-painting,  252; 
Victorian,  298,  308-9 
Palgrave,  Francis,  298 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  The, 
276-7,  295 
Pantomime,  310 
Parker,  Dorothy,  400 
Parliament  of  the  Three 
Ages,  60 

Partonopeu  de  Blois,  7 1 
Pascal,  Blaise,  208-9,  377 
Paston  Letters,  The,  63 
Pastoral  Care,  5  6 
Patchen,  Kenneth,  407 
Pater,  Walter,  274,  27  6, 
301-2;  Sebastian  van 
Storck,  301;  Studies  in 
the  History  of  the  Ren¬ 
aissance,  276, 301-2 
Patmore,  Coventry  Kersey 
Dighton,  262,  297;  An 
Angel  in  the  House,  262; 
Odes  on  bereavement, 
262 

Paton,  Alan,  351-2;  Bio¬ 
graphy  of  Geoffrey  Clay¬ 
ton,  35  2;  see  also  Critics 
Index 

Pattle  family,  The,  319 
Payne,  John  Howard :  Clari, 
or  The  Maid  of  Milan, 
128 

Peacock,  Thomas  Love,  6, 
25  7-8;  Melincourt,  25  8; 
The  Misfortunes  of  El- 
phin,  257;  Nightmare 
Abbey,  258 
Peake,  Mervyn,  352 
Pecaut,  Felix:  Letter  from 
Arnold,  264 


Peele,  George:  David  and 
Bethsabe,  149 
Pembroke,  Mary  Herbert, 
Countess  of,  1  5  9 
Pembroke’s  Men,  152 
Pepys,  Samuel,  200-1; 
Diary,  200 ;  Penny  Merri¬ 
ments  (collection),  185- 
6, 200-1 

Percy,  Thomas:  Corres¬ 
pondence  with  Boswell, 
224;  Life  of  Dr.  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  227;  North¬ 
ern  Antiquities,  212 
Perez,  Antonio:  Corres¬ 

pondence,  154-5 
Periodicals:  History  of, 

295;  Illustrations,  295; 
‘Little  magazines’,  320-1, 
325;  Serialised  novels  in, 
219,  281,  289;  Victorian, 
294-5,  297-8;  Women’s, 
296-7 

Perkins,  William,  161 
Perse,  Saint-John:  Letter 
toJeanAubry,  331 
Persius,  246 
Personal  names,  20 
Peterborough,  Charles  Mor- 
daunt,  Earl  of:  Letter  to 
Henrietta  Howard,  216 
Petrarch,  76,  107,  154, 

159;  De  Remedis...,  105; 
Trionfi,  105 
Petronius,  165 
Phaedrus,  155 
Philips:  The  Distrest 

Mother,  235 
Philips,  Katherine,  196 
Phillips,  Robin,  125 
Phillips,  Stephen:  Ulysses, 
340 

Philosophers:  18th  Cen¬ 
tury,  210-11;  19th  Cen¬ 
tury,  20 

Philosophy,  201-2,  208-9 
Physicians  and  surgeons, 
85 

Piers  Plowman,  60,  67-9 
Pilgrimages,  63,  90 
Pilinsky,  Janos:  Poems, 
364 

Pinero,  Sir  Arthur  Wing, 
313 

Pinker,  James  Brand,  329 
Pinter,  Harold,  375,  379; 
Accident  ( screen  play), 
37  9;  The  Birthday  Party, 
379;  The  Caretaker,  379; 
The  Dumb  Waiter,  379; 
The  Go-Between  (screen 
play),  379;  The  Home¬ 


coming,  379;  A  Night 
Out,  379;  No  Man’s  Land, 
379;  The  Pumpkin  Eater 
(screen  play),  379;  The 
Quiller  Memorandum 
(screen  play),  379;  The 
Room,  379;  The  Servant 
(screen  play),  379;  A 
Slight  Ache,  379;  Writing 
for  the  Theatre,  379 
Piozzi,  Mrs.,  see  Thrale, 
Hester  Lynch,  Mrs. 
Pix,  Mary,  1 99 
Place-names,  21-2,  43-4, 
84 

Plant-names,  46 
Plath,  Sylvia,  363,  400, 
407-8,  410,  424;  The 

Arrival  of  the  Bee  Box, 
407;  The  Bell-Jar; 
Poppies  in  July,  402; 
Letters  Home,  408 
Plato,  165,  222 ;  Republic, 
25  5;  Symposium,  74; 
Timaeus,  74 
Platonism,  61 

Plays  and  players  (1890- 
1899),  Calendar  of,  311 
Play  cycles,  Medieval,  86-8 
Playbills,  Victorian,  311 
Playhouses,  see  Theatres 
and  productions 
Pliny,  144 

Plomer,  William,  352 
Plotinus:  Ennead,  373 
Plutarch,  145 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  280, 
385,  390,  402,  414, 419; 
The  Cask  of  Amontillado, 
390;  City  in  the  Sea, 
252;  The  Oval  Portrait, 
390;  see  also  Critics  In¬ 
dex 

Poel,  William,  129 
Poema  Morale,  77 
Poetry:  Alliterative,  63; 
American,  361,  383, 

384-7,  400-8;  Antho¬ 
logies,  9-10;  Black 
American,  385,  401; 

Border  ballads,  79-80; 
Broadside  ballads,  38  3; 

Childhood  in,  363;  Con¬ 
temporary,  364,  402; 

Epics,  239;  General  stu¬ 
dies,  62-9,  73-6,  89-90, 
107,  154,  159,  211-13, 
239,  363-5,  374;  Irish, 
323,  362,  374;  Lyrics, 
76-7,  159,  211-12;  Poli¬ 
tical  ballads,  374;  Pre 
Raphaelite,  27 6; Rhythm 
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in,  4;  Romanticism  in, 
236-40,  276,  305,  371, 

384,  403;  Scandinavian 
themes  in,  212;  Scottish, 
73-6,  211-12,  364;  War, 
239,  361;  Women  poets, 

385,  400 

Political  ballads,  Irish,  374 
Politics:  And  Literature, 
205,  365;  And  religion, 
202,  208;  And  20th 

Century  fiction,  320;  As 
entertainment,  312,  374; 

Broadsides,  383;  Irish 
political  ballads,  3  74; 
Victorian,  306-7 
‘Pontack’s’,  204 
Poor  Law  (1834),  The, 
305-6 

Poor  whites  in  fiction, 
395, 410 

Pope,  Alexander,  185, 
213-18,  226,  246; 

Chaucer’s  ‘House  of 
Fame’  (redraft),  100,216; 
The  Dunciad,  217;  Epi¬ 
grams,  216;  Epilogue  to 
the  Satires,  215;  An 
Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot, 
179,  195,  216;  Essay  on 
Man,  208-9,  216;  Imita¬ 
tions  of  Horace,  216; 
Letters,  216;  The  Rape 
of  the  Lock,  3,  4,  179, 
216-17;  Sapho  to  Phaon, 
216;  Satires,  187,  215- 
1 6 ;  Translation  of  Homer, 
216;  Windsor  Forest,  216 
Porter,  Eric,  124 
Porter,  Hal:  Autobio¬ 
graphy,  35  2;  The  Tilted 
Cross,  324 

Porter,  Katherine  Anne, 
422;  Old  Mortality,  422 
Porter,  Peter,  10 
Portraits,  see  Painting 
Pound,  Ezra,  4,  366,  400, 
405;  Cantos,  405;  The 
Seafarer,  5  5-6 
Powell,  Anthony,  355; 
Afternoon  Men,  355;  A 
Dance  to  the  Music  of 
Time,  35  2;  Infants  in  the 
Spring,  352 

Powys,  John  Cowper,  352- 
3;  The  Complex  Vision, 
35  3;  Wolf  Solent,  352; 
Wood  and  Stone,  352 
Prayer-Book,  The,  see  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  The 
Precepts,  48 

Pre-Raphaelite  Brother¬ 
hood,  The,  303 


Pre-Raphaelite  poetry,  27 
Press,  The  British,  225, 
295-6 

Press,  The  Franco- 

American,  8 

Press,  The  Greek  Revolu¬ 
tionary,  247 

Press,  The  Shakespeare 
Head,  1 10 

Preston,  Thomas: Cambises, 
15  1 

Prevost,  Abb6  (Antoine 
Franfois  Prevost  d’Exi- 
les):  Manon  Lascaut,  275 
Price,  Richard,  245 
Prick  of  Conscience,  The, 
14, 78-9 

Pride  of  Life,  The,  119-20 
Pritchett,  V.S.,  353 
Pronunciation,  Early  Mod¬ 
ern  English,  1 5 
Propaganda,  war-time,  320, 
326 

Prose:  American,  383,  388- 
96;  Anthologies,  10; 
General  studies,  154,163; 
see  also  Fiction 
Proust,  Marcel:  Rememb¬ 
rance  of  Things  Past, 
333 

Proverbs,  The,  2 1  8 
Prudentius:  Psychomachia, 
57 

Psalm  92,  183 
Psychologies,  Victorian, 
307 

Publishers  and  Publishing: 
First  trans-Atlantic  pub¬ 
lisher’s  agent,  8;  Gentle¬ 
man's  Library,  The,  7; 
History  of,  295-6;  Mur¬ 
ray’s  Family  Library,  7; 
see  also  Book  trade.  The 
Publisher’s  agents,  see  Pub¬ 
lishers  and  Publishing 
Punch,  295 

Purcell,  Henry:  Dido  and 
/ Eneas ,  198 

Purdy,  James,  410,  417, 
424, 428 

Purity  (Cleanness),  66 
Pychon,  Thomas,  410-1 1 

Quakers,  The,  see  Society 
of  Friends,  The, 

Quare  of  Jelusy,  73 
Quarles,  Francis,  171 
Quarterly  Review,  The, 
297 

Quale,  Anthony,  125 
Queen’s  Men,  The,  152 
Quennell,  Peter:  Autobio¬ 
graphy,  32  3;  see  also 


Critics  Index 

Queste  del  Saint  Graal, 
80-1 

Quiller-Couch,  Sir  Arthur 
Thomas,  370;  Letter 
from  Oscar  Browning, 
299 

Quintilian :  Instituto,  78 

Rabe,  David,  429 
Racine,  Jean:  Berenice, 
198;  Esther,  198 
Radcliffe,  Ann,  Mrs.,  233 
Radcliffe,  Elizabeth,  372 
Radicalism,  Victorian 

working-class,  305-6 
Radio  and  television: 
Nigerian,  324 

Raine,  Kathleen,  370;  see 
also  Critics  Index 
Ralegh,  Sir  Walter,  101, 
157 

Rapin,  Paul  de:  Reflexions 
sur  T Aristotle,  194 
Rastell,  John,  106 
Reade,  Charles,  287-8. 
297;  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth,  287 

Reading  and  readers:  18th 
Century,  206-7 
Reed,  Henry,  361 
Reference  works,  1-3;  see 
also  dictionaries,  biblio¬ 
graphical  studies 
Reformation,  The,  101-2, 
120 

Reid,  Thomas,  211 
Religion:  And  ridicule  and 
reason,  201-2,  208 \  And 
romanticism,  238;  And 
science,  298;  Anglican 
Evangelical  Movement, 
304-5;  see  also  Clergy, 
Sunday-schools,  Church, 
The 

Remarque,  Erich  Maria, 
320 

Renaissance,  English,  103, 
107, 113 

Renaissance,  The  Harlem, 
401, 411-12 
Renaissance,  Irish,  370 
Renaissance,  Scottish,  107, 
364 

Renaissance  fiction,  103, 
162 

Renaissance  literature,  107, 
159 

Renaissance  poets,  165 
Resignation,  5  6 
Restoration  comedy,  189 
Restoration  satire,  187 
Retinger,  Joseph,  330 
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Revelation,  The,  244,  27  3 
Review,  The,  219 
Reynolds  E.E.:  Tudor 
Printer  (extract),  104; 
see  also  Critics  Index 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  8; 
Correspondence  with  Bos¬ 
well,  224 
Rhazes,  85 

Rhetoric  and  story-telling, 

1  14-15,  162,  167-8 
Rhys,  Jean,  35  3;  Wide 
Sargasso  Sea,  35  3 
Rhythm  in  poetry,  4 
Riccoboni,  Mme.:  Letters 
from  Garrick,  235 ;  Let¬ 
ters  to  Garrick,  116,  2  35; 
Letters  to  Hume,  116, 
235;  Letters  to  Liston, 
116,  235 

Rice,  Elmer:  The  Adding 
Machine,  42  6 
Rich,  Adrienne,  407 
Richard  II,  The  Sharp  Axe 
of,  76 

Richard  III,  King,  104 
Richards,  I. A.,  4 
Richards,  Nathaniel:  Mes- 
saline,  152 
Richardson,  Ian,  123 
Richardson,  Jonathan,  Sr: 

Letters  from  Pope,  216 
Richardson,  Samuel,  228; 
Clarissa,  229;  Pamela,  7, 
229;  Sir  Charles  Grand- 
ison,  7 

Richler,  Mordecai:  The 
Apprenticeship  of  Duddy 
Kravitz,  35  3 

Richmond  (playhouse), 
The  Great  Chamber  at, 
152-3 

Rickman,  John:  Letters 
from  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb,  25  8 

Rickword,  Edgell,  320;  Be¬ 
hind  the  Eyes,  364;  In¬ 
vocations  to  Angels,  364; 
Translations,  364;  Twit- 
tingpan,  364 

Rid,  Samuel:  Martin  Mark- 
all,  162 

Riddle  poems,  5  7,86 
Riding,  Laura,  see  Jackson, 
Laura  (Riding) 

Ritchie,  Lady  Anne  Thac¬ 
keray,  360 

Robert  le  Dyable,  120 
Robertson,  J.M.,  367 
Robertson-Glasgow,  R.C., 
322 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Monk, 
79 


Robin  Hood  and  the  Pot¬ 
ter,  79 

Roche,  Regina  Maria:  Cler¬ 
mont,  25  6 

Rochester,  John  Wilmot, 
Earl  of,  195,  216;  Absent 
from  thee  I  languish  still, 
195;  By  all  love’s  soft, 
yet  mighty  powers,  195; 
Fair  Chloris  in  a  pigsty 
lay,  195;  A  Letter  from 
Artemesia  to  Chloe,  195; 
Letters  to  his  wife,  195; 
Mock  Song,  195;  My 
Lord  All-Pride,  195;  On 
Poet  Ninny,  195;  On  the 
suppos’d  Author,  195; 
Plain  Dealing’s  Downfall, 
195;  A  Ramble  in  St. 
James  ’sPark,  195;  Satires, 
18  6-7,  195;  Tunbridge 

Wells,  195 
Rodgers,  W.R.,  362 
Roethke,  Theodore,  402, 
406;  Moss-Gathering, 
406;  Night  Crow,  406; 
Orchids,  402 
Rogers,  Samuel,  297 
Rolle,  Richard,  86 
Roman  de  la  Rose,  72,  92 
Roman  de  Renart,  62 
Romances,  Middle  English, 
69-71 

Romantic  drama,  252 
Romantic  hero  in  Victorian 
fiction,  The,  283 
Romantic  humour,  239 
Romantic  literature,  236- 
40, 384, 403-4 
Romanticism,  2  36-40,  305 , 
371,  384,  403-4 
Roscoe,  William,  296 
Roscommon,  Wentworth 
Dillon,  Earl  of,  226 
Rosenberg,  Isaac,  361, 370; 
Letters,  370;  Paintings, 
370 

Ross,  Alan,  361 
Rossetti,  Christina,  275; 
For  One  Sake, 27 5;  The 
Lowest  Room,  275;  The 
Prince’s  Progress,  27  5; 
Reaping,  27 5;  A  Royal 
Princess,  275;  Up-Hill, 
275 

Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel, 
266,  275-6,  374;  An 

Annunciation:  Early 

German,  27 5;  Correspon¬ 
dence  with  Jane  Morris, 
275 ;  Ecce  Ancilla  Domini 
(painting),  275;  For  a 


Venetian  Pastoral,  276; 
Found  (painting),  308; 
My  Sister’s  Sleep,  27 5; 
Poems  1870,  275;  Silent 
Noon,  275 
Roth,  Philip,  410 
Rousseau,  Jean-Jacques, 
226, 237, 329 
Rowley,  William:  A  Faire 
Quarrell  (with  Middle- 
ton),  7 

Royal  Shakespeare  Com¬ 
pany,  The,  123,  126 
Rudd,  Steele,  35 3 
Rudolph,  Anthony:  The 
Same  River  Twice,  364 
Ruin,  The,  50 
Rukeyser,  Muriel:  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  406;  Nuns  in  the 
Wind,  406;  Third  Elegy, 
The  Fear  of  Storm,  406 
Rune  Poem,  The,  48 
Rural  settlements,  43 
Ruskin,  John,  276,  280, 
296,  298-9,  302-3,  307, 
310,  403;  Correspon¬ 

dence  with  Holman  Hunt, 
30  3;  Correspondence 
with  Sir  Arthur  Helps, 
30  3;  History  of  Swiss 
Towns,  303;  Letter  to 
Walter  Lucas  Brown,  303; 
Modern  Painters,  302; 
Praeterita,  302,  The 
Queen  of  the  Air,  302 
Ruskin  College,  Oxford 
University,  307 
Russell,  Bertrand  Arthur 
William,  Earl,  322,  323, 
377 

Russell,  Dora,  Lady,  323 
Russell,  George  (A.E.),  349, 
370,  373 ;  Letters,  370 
Russell,  John,  9 
Ryman,  James,  9 
Rymer,  Thomas:  Rapin’s 
Reflexions  sur  V Aristotle 
(transl.),  194 

S.D.F.,  see  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  Federation 
S.F.:  The  Female  Advocate, 

187 

Sackville,  Thomas:  Gor- 
boduc  (with  Norton), 

148, 379 

Sackville-West,  Vita,  323, 
359 

Safroni-Middleton,  A.,  331 
Sailor’s  songs,  383 
Saint  — ,  see  under  name  of 
the  saint. 

St.  Carannog,  The  Life  of, 
70 
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St.  Erkenwald,  64 
St.  George’s  Theatre,  124 
Ste.  Katherine,  84 
St.  Victor’s,  Hugh  of,  79 
Salinger,  J.D.,  424 
Salvetti,  Giovanni,  189 
Sandys,  George:  Relation 
of  a  Journey,  165 
Sanguinetti,  Elise,  41 1 
Sanskrit,  24 
Sargeson,  Frank,  353 
Sartre,  Jean-Paul,  351, 
420 

Sassoon,  Siegfried,  322-3, 
361 

Satire:  General  studies, 

187,  211,  214,  233; 

see  also  under  name  of 
author 

Saussure,  25,  39 
Sawles  Warde,  84 
Sayers,  Dorothy  L.,  353 
Scandinavian  themes  in 
poetry,  212 

Scene-painting,  American, 
252 

Schmidt,  Michael:  My 
Brother  Gloucester, 

364;  see  also  Critics 
Index 

Schmitthenner,  Friedrich: 

Ursprachlehre,  25 
Schools,  61-2,  308;  see 

also  Sunday-schools 
Schopenhauer,  Arthur, 
302, 380 

Schuyler,  George  S.,  41 1 
Science:  And  literature, 
166;  And  religion, 
298;  Newtonian,  202-3, 
208;  Victorian,  298-9 
Science  fiction,  321,  325, 
408-9 

Scofield,  Paul,  1 24 
Scot,  Reginald,  1  50 
Scott,  George,  Lord: 
Biography  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  203 

Scott,  Sophie:  Manu¬ 
script  Book  with  Airs, 
79-80 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  6, 
238,  242,  252-4,  291, 

297;  The  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor,  25  3;  The 
Heart  of  Midlothian, 
137;  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  252;  Letters, 
25  3;  Old  Mortality, 
25  6;  Tales  of  a  Grand¬ 
father,  25  3;  Waverley, 
252 


Scott,  William  Bell:  Auto¬ 
biographical  Notes, 

2  76;  Correspondence 
with  Alice  Boyd,  276 
Scottish  literature,  107, 
159, 325 

Scottish  dictionary,  A, 
17-18 

Scottish  lyrics,  21  1-12 
Scottish  place-names,  21 
Scottish  poetry,  211-12, 
364 

Scottish  Renaissance, 

107, 364 

Scotus,  see  Duns  Scotus, 
Johannes 

Scroop,  Sir  Carr:  The 
Answer,  195 

Sculpture,  Victorian, 

309 

Scupham,  Peter,  365 
Seafarer,  The,  50,  55 
Second  Maiden 's  Tragedy, 
The,  151 

Second  World  War,  The, 
see  World  War  II 
Sedley,  Sir  Charles,  186 
Seelig,  Carl,  345 
Seltzer,  Adele:  Letters 
to  Dorothy  Hoskins, 
342 

Seltzer,  Thomas,  342 
Seltzer  family,  The: 
Correspondence  with  the 
Lawrences,  342 
342 

Sempill  of  Beltrees, 
Robert,  see  Beltrees, 
Robert  Sempill  of 

Seneca:  De  Beneficiis, 

78 

Senior,  Nassau  William, 
297 

Sercambi:  Novelle,  91 
Serials,  see  Periodicals 
Sermons:  General  studies, 
10,  76-7,  90,  101, 

160-1,  190, 222 
Serraillier,  Ian,  5 
Servants,  Victorian,  303 
Servius:  Commentary  on 
Virgil,  217 
Severn,  Joseph,  250 
Sex  in  literature,  325 
Sexton, Anne,  400 
Sexual  attitudes,  Victorian, 
303-4 

Shadwell,  Thomas,  188, 
189,  192;  Epsom  Wells, 
195;  The  Lancashire 
Witches,  198;  The  Vir¬ 


tuoso,  189, 192 
Shaffer,  Peter:  Equus,  379; 
Royal  Hunt  of  the  Sun, 
379 

Shakespeare,  William,  116, 
153,  162,  166,  172, 

182,  331,  380,  387; 

All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well, 
115,  124.  125,  162; 

Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
113,  117,  121,  129-130, 
194;  As  You  like  It, 

1  14,  125-6,  130;  Biblio¬ 
graphical  studies,  7 ; 
Biography  and  back¬ 
ground,  110;  The 
Comedy  of  Errors,  121, 

124- 5;  Coriolanus, 

108-9,  113,  119,  121, 

130-1,  367;  Criticism, 

5,  108,  111-23;  Cym- 

beline,  122,  125,  131-2; 
Editions,  108-10,  111; 

Edward  III  (attr.),  113, 
Hamlet,  5,  109,  112, 

115,  118-20,  122-3, 

125- 6,  128-9,  132,  223, 

330,  337,  340;  Henry 

IV,  109,  132-3;  Henry 
IV  Pt.  1,  123-4,  134, 

250;  Henry  IV  Pt.  2, 
124,  133;  Henry  V,  112, 

115,  123-4,  126,  133-4; 
Henry  VI  trilogy,  115, 
126;  Henry  VI  Pt.  1, 
125;  Henry  VIII,  121; 
Julius  Caesar,  113, 

117- 18,  121,  129, 

134-5;  King  John,  126, 
134-5;  King  Lear,  5, 
112-13,  118-20,  122, 

125-6,  135-6,  145,  226, 
250,  280,  330;  Language 
studies,  17,  23,  115; 

Love's  Labour’s  Lost, 

136;  Macbeth,  113,  116, 
119-20,  122,  124-7, 

129,  136-7,  260,  330; 

Measure  for  Measure, 

118- 19,  121-2,  124-5, 

137- 8;  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  115,  125,  127, 

138- 9;  The  Merry  Wives 

of  Windsor,  114,  123-4; 
A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  109,  123,  139; 

Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  114,  125; 

Othello,  108,  112-13, 

116,  118-20,  126, 

139- 40,  235;  Pericles, 

109,  122,  140-1 ;  Poems, 
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111;  The  Rape  of 
Lucrece,  115,  121,  139; 
Richard  II,  93,  119, 

125-6,  141;  Richard  III, 

120,  124;  Romeo  and 

Juliet,  99,  109,  1  16, 

124- 5,  141-2;  Sonnets, 
9,  115,  142-3;  The  Tam¬ 
ing  of  the  Shrew,  116, 

121,  126,  143;  The  Tem¬ 
pest,  113-14,  116,  119, 

122,  124-6,  143,  310, 

330;  Textual  matters, 
110;  Theatrical  produc¬ 
tions,  110,  112,  116, 

122-9,  144,  310-12; 

Timon  of  Athens,  125-6, 
143-4;  Titus  Andronicus, 
117,  143;  Troilus  and 

Cressida,  115,  119,  125, 
144;  Twelfth  Night,  114, 

125- 6.  144-5;  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona, 

124- 5;  Two  Noble  Kins¬ 
men,  113,  121;  Venus 

and  Adonis,  3,  115;  The 
Winter’s  Tale,  114,  122, 

125- 6.  145 

Shakespeare  Head  Press, 
The,  1 10 

Sharp  Axe  of  Richard  II, 
The,  76 

Shaw,  Glen  Byam,  127 
Shaw,  George  Bernard,  122, 
189,  323,  379-81;  Arms 
and  the  Man,  380;  Back 
to  Methusalah,  380; 
Heartbreak  House,  380; 
Letters,  381;  Major  Bar¬ 
bara,  380-1;  Saint  Joan, 
380-1;  Widowers’  Houses, 
380 

Shaw,  Richard  Norman, 
308-9 

Shaw,  Samuel:  Words 

made  Visible,  186 
Shelley,  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft,  25  7;  Frankenstein, 
25  7;  Letter  from  Thomas 
Moore,  25  2 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  4, 
179,  236,  247-9,  257, 

267,277;  Alastor,  248-9; 
The  Cenci,  112;  Epi- 
psychidion,  248;  Julian 
and  Maddalo,  247;  Ode 
to  the  West  Wind,  248-9; 
Political  poems,  249;  Pro¬ 
metheus  Unbound,  247- 
9;  Queen  Mab,  269;  The 
Revolt  of  Islam,  248-9; 
The  Sensitive  Plant,  249; 


The  Triumph  of  Life, 
248 

Shenstone,  William,  218 
Shepard,  Sam,  429 
Shepard,  Thomas,  382 
Shepherd,  E.H.:  Memoirs 
of  Carlyle,  8,  301 
Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley, 
235;  Letter  to  Bowles, 
235 

Sherlock,  William,  190 
Sherwood,  William,  24 
Shetland  News,  The,  79 
Shirley,  James,  152;  The 
Gentleman  of  Venice, 
147 

Shirley,  John,  73 
Short  stories,  325,  388, 

409 

Sickert,  Walter,  309 
Sidgwick,  Frank:  Diary, 

1 10 

Sidgwick,  Henry,  307 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  154-5, 
15  7,  161,  162;  Arcadia, 
155;  Astrophil  and  Stella, 
155;  Defence  of  Poesie, 
15  5;  The  Lady  of  May, 
155;  Sonnets,  9;  Ye  gote- 
herd  gods,  15  8 
Silkin,  Jon,  370 
Sillitoe,  Alan:  The  Lone¬ 
liness  of  the  Long- 
Distance  Runner,  35  3; 
Saturday  Night  and 
Sunday  Morning,  35  6 
Silvestris,  Bernardus:  Cos- 
mographia,  61 
Simmons,  James,  362 
Simms,  William  Gilmore, 
386, 397 
Simon,  Neil,  429 
Simpson,  Louis,  407 
Sinclair,  Sir  John,  25  8 
Sinclair,  Upton,  414 
Sisson,  C.H.,  370 \Anchises, 
364;  see  also  Critics 
Index 

Sitwell,  Edith,  370 
Sitwell  family,  The,  323 
Skelton,  John,  164;  The 
Bowge  of  Court,  107; 
The  Garland  of  Laurel, 
60 

Sketch,  The,  295 
Skipsey,  Joseph,  276 
Slang,  English,  18 
Slater,  Montagu,  320 
Slavery,  383 

Slowacki:  Balladyna,  114 
Smalpage  &  Lamb,  310 
Smart  Set,  The,  399 


Smirke,  Sydney,  308 
Smith,  Elizabeth  Oakes, 
383 

Smith,  Ian  Crichton,  9 
Smith,  Sydney:  Letters, 
297 

Smith,  William:  Poem  on 
time,  159 

Smollett,  Tobias  George, 
219,  228,  230-2;  Hum¬ 
phry  Clinker,  232; 
Peregrine  Pickle,  231;  Sir 
Launcelot  Greaves,  231; 
Travels  through  France 
and  Italy,  232 
Snow,  C.P.,  317;  see  also 
Critics  Index 

Snyder,  Gary,  402,  407; 

Earth  House  Hold,  345 
Social  history,  Victorian, 
298-9,  303-8 

Socialist  Democratic  Fed¬ 
eration,  The, 297 
Socialist  League,  The,  297 
Society  of  Friends,  The, 
202 

Socrates,  222 
Sodom,  186-7 
Solomon  and  Saturn,  48, 
57 

Somerset  Maugham,  see 
Maugham,  William  Somer¬ 
set 

Song  of  Songs,  The,  7  8, 
171 

Songs,  see  Music  and  Songs 
Sonnet  and  the  Romantic 
poets,  The,  239 
Sophocles:  Oedipus  Rex, 
380 

Sorley,  Charles,  361 
Sothern,  E.A.:  Correspon¬ 
dence  with  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan,  312 
Soul  and  Body  I,  48 
South,  Robert,  190 
South  African  literature, 
324-5 

South  English  Legendary, 
The,  78 

Southern  poor  whites  in 
fiction,  395, 410 
Southerne,  Thomas:  The 
Spartan  Dame,  199;  The 
Wives  Excuse,  189 
Southey,  George:  Madoc, 
252 

Southey,  Robert,  260,264; 
The  Battle  of  Blenheim, 
272;  The  Curse  of 
Kehama,  252;  The  Devil’s 
Walk,  252 
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Soyinka,  Wole,  324 
Spark,  Muriel,  316,  353 
Speaight,  Robert,  363;  see 
also  Critics  Index 
Spectator,  The,  221,  299 
Speculum  Ecclesie,  85 
Speculum  Vitae,  79 
Spender,  Stephen,  365 
Spenser,  Edmund,  156-9, 
164,  182,  246;  Epithala- 
mion,  158;  The  Faerie 
Queene,  67,  154,  156-8, 
170;  Letter  to  Ralegh, 
157;  Mutabilitic  Cantos, 
15  9;  Prothalamion,  15  8- 
9;  The  Ruines  of  Time, 
15  8;  The  Shepheardes 
Calender,  15  7-8  ;  Sonnets, 
9 

Spinoza,  Benedict  de,  302 
Sport  in  literature,  388, 
410 

Stafford,  William,  407 
Stage,  The  Victorian,  298, 
311 

Stallworthy ,  Jon,  10 
Stanton,  Elizabeth  Cady, 
384 

Stead,  Christine:  The  Man 
Who  Loved  Children,  353 
Stedman,  John:  Narrative 
of  a  five-year’s  expedition 
against  Revolted  Neg¬ 
roes...,  241 

Steele,  Sir  Richard,  189, 
207,  221,  234,  259; 

The  Christian  Hero,  219: 
Letter  to  Harvey,  219 
Steffens,  Lincoln:  Auto¬ 
biography,  39  8 
Stein,  Gertrude,  398-400, 
405,  413;  The  Autobio¬ 
graphy  of  Alice  B. 
Toklas,  398;Everybody’s 
Autobiography,  398; 
What  Happened,  A  Five 
Act  Play,  426 
Steinbeck,  John,  410,  415- 
lb;  The  Grapes  of  Wrath, 
410, 416 

Stendhal  (pseudonym  of 
Henri  Boyle),  4;  Henry 
Brulard,  230 
Stephen,  Leslie,  307 
Stephens,  James,  371;  Let¬ 
ters  from  Joyce,  340 
Sterne,  Laurence,  4,  122, 
230-1,  326;  The  Frag¬ 
ment,  231;  A  Sentimental 
Journey,  231;  Sermons, 
230;  Tristram  Shandy,  8, 
228, 230-1,  259 


Stevens,  Ronnie,  124 
Stevens,  Wallace,  400,  402- 
-4;  Anecdote  of  the  Jar, 
403-4;  The  Auroras  of 
Autumn,  404;  The  Death 
of  a  Soldier,  404;  Man 
and  Bottle,  404;  Of  Mod¬ 
ern  Poetry,  404;  Poetry 
is  a  Destructive  Force, 
404;  The  Rock,  403; 
The  Snow  Man,  402,404; 
Sunday  Morning,  402 
Stevenson,  Robert  Louis, 
292, 296 

Stillingfleet,  Edward,  190 
Stone,  William  Leete,  388 
Stoppard,  Tom,  381 ,  After 
Magritte,  381 
Storey,  David,  318,  381 
Story-telling,  see  Rhetoric 
and  story-telling 
Stowe,  Harriet  Elizabeth 
Beecher,  Mrs.,  394;  Uncle 
Tom ’s  Cabin,  8 
Strachey,  Giles  Lytton, 
319,  322,  333;  Diaries, 
323;  Letters  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  Woolf,  357 
Strachey,  Jane  Maria,  319 
Strehlers,  Giorgio,  126 
Strindberg,  August,  426 
Stuart,  Francis,  324 
Stuart  ‘beauties’,  204 
Stuart  drama,  154 
Stuart  literature,  154 
Stuart  poetry,  154 
Styron,  William,  410 
Sullivan,  Sir  Arthur,  312 
Sunday-schools,  304-5 
Supernatural  in  literature, 
The, 189 

Supernatural  Religion,  265 
Surgeons,  85 
Surnames,  21-2 
Surrey,  Henry  Howard, 
Earl,  9,  106-7;  /Eneid 

(transl.),  75;  Elegies,  107 
Surtz,  Edward,  S.J.:  Henry 
VIII ’s  Great  Matter  in 
Italy,  106 

Swift,  Jonathan,  166,  185, 
209,  211,  218,  221-4; 
Argument  against  Christ¬ 
ianity,  222;  The  Battle  of 
the  Books,  223;  A  Beau¬ 
tiful  Young  Nymph 
Going  to  Bed,  214;  A 
Character  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  (attr.),  214;  Day 
of  Judgem  ent,  214; 
Doing  Good,  222;  Gul¬ 
liver’s  Travels,  221-4; 


Hints  towards  an  Essay 
on  Conversation,  222; 
The  Lady ’s  Dressing 
Room,  214;  A  Modest 
Proposal,  219,  223;  Ode 
to  Sancroft  (attr.),  213; 
On  Brotherly  Love,  222; 
On  Mutual  Subjection, 
222 ;  Polite  Conversation, 
222-3;  Satires,  187;  Ser¬ 
mons,  222-3;  A  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  223 

Swinburne,  Algernon 

Charles,  241,  266,  276-7, 
307,  346,  367;  Atalanta 
in  Calydon,  277;  Before 
the  Mirror,  27  6;  De 
Scriptoribus,  277;  De 
Vita,  277 ;  Erectheus, 
277;  Faustine,  276; 
Letter  from  Henley,  272; 
Letter  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  276;  Letters, 
276-7;  On  the  Source, 
277;  Poems  and  Ballads, 
276-7;  The  Sisters,  277; 
Songs  before  Sunrise, 
277;  The  Sundew,  277; 
Thalassius,  277;  Tristram 
of  Lyonesse,  277 
Swinger,  Randall:  Poems, 
320 

Symbolism,  396,  404 
Synge,  John  Millington, 
370,  375,  377,  381; 

Aran  Isles,  381 

Tablet,  The,  297 
Taboo,  Trade  in  the,  206 
Tales  of  the  Fyve  Bestis, 
74 

Tarsicius,  Saint,  341 
Tarlton,  Richard,  162 
Tarlton's  Newes  Out  of 
Purgatorie,  162 
Tarski,  Alfred,  377 
Tate,  Allen,  410 
Tate,  Nahum:  Dido  and 
Aeneas  (libretto),  198; 
King  Lear  (adaptation), 
135 

Taylor,  Edward,  385;  A 
Fig  for  thee,  oh!  Death, 
385 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  185 
Taylor,  John,  338 
Telescope  and  literature, 
The,  166 

Television,  see  Radio  and 
television 

Temple,  Sir  William:  An 
Introduction  to  the  His- 
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tory  of  England,  203 
Tennyson,  Alfred,  Lord, 
137,  246,  262-3,  266, 

277- 80,  302,  304,  374; 
The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade,  278;  Demeter 
and  Persephone,  278; 
Enoch  Arden,  279;  The 
Hesperides,  278;  Idylls 
of  the  King,  279-80; 
In  Memoriam,  262,  263, 

278- 9,  298;  The  Kraken, 
278;  Locksley  Hall,  279; 
Maud,  262,  263,  278-9, 
298;  Merlin  and  Vivien, 
279;  Now  sleeps  the 
crimson  petal,  280;  Ode 
on  the  death  of 
Wellington,  278-9;  On 
Sha  kespea  re,  116  \  Poems 
by  Two  Brothers,  279; 
The  Princess,  278;  The 
Promise  of  May,  280; 
The  Sisters,  277;  Tiresias, 
279;  Tithonus,  278; 
Ulysses,  279-80;  The 
Victim,  280;  The  Voyage 
of  Maeldune,  280 

Tennyson,  Hallam,  116, 
279 

Tennyson  Research  Centre, 
The,  279 
Terry,  Ellen,  311 
Tessier,  Charles,  155 
Thackeray,  William  Make¬ 
peace,  4,  281-2,  296-7, 
391,  413;  Henry 

Esmond,  23,  282;  The 
Luck  of  Barry  Lindon, 
2  82;  The  Newcomes, 
281,  316;  Pendennis, 

281;  The  Rose  and  the 
Ring,  282;  Vanity  Fair, 
4, 281-2, 303 
Theatre  music,  312 
Theatres  and  productions: 
African,  325,  375; 

American,  252,  382,  397; 
Burlesque,  pantomime 
and  Music  Halls,  310-12; 
Censorship  and  obscenity, 
252,  313,  386,  399-400; 
Costume  design,  234; 
Edwardian  Theatre,  375; 
Elizabethan  playhouses, 
152-3;  English  Stage 
Company,  The,  375;  Ger¬ 
man,  375;  Greek  Theatre 
Movement,  The,  373; 
History,  128-9,  188-9, 

234,  311;  Irish,  372-3, 
375,  378;  National 


Theatre,  The,  37  6;  No 
drama,  372;  Playbills, 
311;  Portrayal  of  the 
supernatural,  189;  Royal 
Shakespeare  Company, 
The,  123,  126;  Scene 

painting,  25  2;  Victorian, 
298,  310-13;  Victorian 

Shakespeare,  128-9;  Vic¬ 
torian  theatre  music, 
312;  see  also  under 
Shakespeare 
Theobald,  Lewis,  20 
Thibault,  Franpois  Ana- 
tole,  see  France,  Anatole 
Thiebault,  Dieudonne: 
Grammaire  Philsophique, 
25 

Thomas,  Dylan,  362-3, 
371,  406;  Author’s  Pro¬ 
logue,  371 ;  I  see  the  Boys 
of  Summer,  371 
Thomas,  Edward,  10 
Thomas,  Gwyn,  353 
Thomas,  R.S.,  370 
Thomson,  James  (C18th), 
6 ;  The  Seasons,  10  5 
Thoreau,  Henry  David, 
387,  390,  402;  Walden, 
388 

Thorndike,  Dame  Sybil, 
375 

Thrale,  Hester  Lynch,  Mrs. 

(Mrs.  Piozzi),  207,  225 
Thurber,  James,  415 
Thurman,  Wallace,  41 1 
Tillotson,  John,  190 
Tillotson’s  Fiction  Bureau, 
297 

Times,  The,  296 
Token  coins,  310 
Tolkien,  J.R.R.,  353-4; 

The  Adventures  of  Tom 
Bombadil,  35  3-4;  The 
Fellowship  of  the  Ring, 
354;  The  Hobbit,  353-4; 
The  Lord  of  the  Rings, 
353_4;  The  Road  Goes 
On  Ever  On,  354 
Tomlinson,  Charles,  363, 
371 

Toomer,  Jean,  411-12; 
Cain,  411 

Topography  and  poetry, 
213 

Tourneur,  Cyril:  The 

Atheist’s  Tragedy,  147, 
151;  The  R  evenger 's 
Tragedy,  1  5  1 

Town  and  Country  Maga¬ 
zine,  The,  235 
Towne,  Francis,  210 


Towneley  cycle,  The,  86, 
88 

Towns,  43 

Tract  collection,  The 
Lampeter,  185 
Transcendentalism,  384, 
402 

Transition,  399 
Travel  and  voyages:  Eliza¬ 
bethan,  101,  160,  165; 
Literature  of,  196,  225, 
232,  258;  Literature  of 
discovery,  63,  209;  Maps 
and  travel  books,  196, 
218;  Pilgrimages,  63,90 
Travels  of  Three  English 
Brothers,  140 
Traven,  B.,  414-5;  The 

Death  Ship,  415 
Tree,  Beerbohm,  313 
Treece,  Henry,  5 
Trefusis,  Violet,  323 
Trench,  Dermot  Chenevix, 
339 

Trevor,  William,  354 
Trollope,  Anthony,  4,  201, 
288-9,  297;  Bar  Chester 
Towers,  289;  Doctor 
Thome,  4;  Framley 
Parsonage,  289;  Is  He 
Popenjoy?,  289;  The  Last 
Chronicle  of  Barset, 
2  88-9; Mr.  Scarborough’s 
Family,  289;  Orley  Farm, 

.  288 

Trollope,  Frances,  Mrs., 
247 

Troublesome  Raigne,  135 
Troyes,  Chretien  de,  69-70 
True  Tablet,  The,  297 
Turgenev,  Ivan  Sergevich, 
396;  Rudin,  396;  Three 
Meetings,  396 
Turner,  Joseph  Mallord 
William,  241,  270,  302, 
309 

Tutchin,  218 
Tutuola,  Ames,  316 
Twain,  Mark  (pseudonym 
of  Samuel  Langhom  Cle¬ 
mens),  393;  A  Connecti¬ 
cut  Yankee,  393;  Huck¬ 
leberry  Finn,  393;  Inno¬ 
cents  Abroad,  393;  The 
Mysterious  Stranger,  393; 
Notebooks  and  Journals, 
393;  Personal  Recollec¬ 
tions  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
380;  Pudd’nhead  Wilson, 
393;  Roughing  It,  383 
Tyler,  Royall:  The 

Algerian  Captive,  397 
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Tyndale,  William,  105,  106 
Tyzack,  Peregrine,  212 

Udall,  Nicholas,  161 
Updike,  John,  410-11; 
Rabbit  Redux,  410;  see 
also  Critics  Index 
Upward,  Edward,  337 
Vainglory,  48,  56 
van  Helmont,  Francis  Mer¬ 
cury,  202 

Vanbrugh,  Sir  John, 
188-9;  The  Provoked 
Wife,  188;  The  Relapse, 

198 

Vaughan,  Henry,  196; 
Poems,  166,  173;  Re¬ 

generation,  173;  The 
Search,  173 

Venables,  Robert:  The 
Compleat  Angler  (suppl.), 

199 

Vercelli  Book,  The,  5  3-4 
Verdenal,  Jean,  367 
Verdi,  Giuseppe:  Otello, 

123 

Veronese,  396 
Victorian  period:  Archi¬ 
tecture,  298,  308-9; 

Censorship,  295,  313; 

Children’s  hymns,  308; 
Church,  The,  305; 

Clergy,  The,  304; 

Domestic  servants,  303; 
Fiction,  280-94;  Hu¬ 
mour,  299;  Illustrations, 
295-7;  Liberalism,  307; 
London,  306-7;  Melo¬ 
drama,  310-12;  Music 
Hall  Songs,  312;  Pain  ting, 
298,  308-9;  Periodicals, 
294-5,  297-8;  Playbills, 
311;  Politics,  306-7; 
Psychologies,  307;  Radi¬ 
calism,  305-6;  Science, 
298-9;  Sculpture,  309; 
Sexual  attitudes,  303-4; 
Social  history,  298-9, 
303-8;  Stage,  The,  298, 
311;  Working  Classes, 
305-6 

Vincent  de  Beauvais: 

Speculum  Historiale,  88 
Virgil,  196,  217,  240; 

/Eneid,  51,  75,  180,  380 
Visio  Philiberti,  77 
Visual  art,  210,  308-10; 
see  also  architecture; 
painting;  sculpture 
Vocabulary,  17-20 
Voltaire,  116,  235 
Vonnegut,  Kurt,  Jr,  410, 


425,  428;  Breakfast  for 
Champions,  425 
Voyages,  see  Travel  and 
voyages 

Waeferth:  Dialogues,  59 
Wagner,  Wilhelm  Richard, 
380 

Walcott,  Derek,  324 
Walpole,  Hugh,  355 
Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  205, 
214 

Walton,  Izaak,  199;  Bio¬ 
graphy  of  George 
Herbert,  176;  The 
Compleat  Angler  (suppl. 
by  Cotton  and  Venables), 
199;  The  Experienc’d 
Angler,  199 
Wanderer,  The,  50,  5  5 
War,  see  World  War  I; 

see  also  World  War  II 
War  fiction,  320,  409 
War  literature,  239,  361, 
409 

War  poetry,  239,  361 
War-time  propaganda,  320, 
326 

Warburton,  John,  7 
Warburton,  William,  216 
Ward,  Humphrey,  309 
Ward,  Humphrey,  Mrs.: 

Robert Elsmere,  293 
Warren,  Robert  Penn,  416; 

see  also  Critics  Index 
Wars  of  Alexander,  The, 
7,  64 

Warton,  Joseph,  218 
Warton,  Thomas,  9,  218 
Warville,  Brissot  de,  8 
Warwickshire,  Folklore  of, 
110 

Wasp,  The,  147 
Waterhouse,  Alfred,  308 
Watkins,  Vernon:  Letters 
from  David  Jones,  369 
Watkyns,  Rowland,  196 
Watts,  Isaac,  385 
Waugh,  Evelyn,  322-3, 
352,  355;  Correspond¬ 

ence  with  John  Betje¬ 
man,  35  5;  Diaries,  355; 

A  Handful  of  Dust,  35  5; 
Helena,  35  5;  Letters, 
355;  The  Loved  One, 
355;  Vile  Bodies,  355; 
see  also  Critics  Index 
Webb,  Beatrice,  292,  355 
Webster,  John,  148,  151-2, 
162;  The  Duchess  of 
Malfi,  122,  151-2 

Weddynge  of  Sir  Gawen 


and  Dame  Ragnell,  The, 
69 

Weekday  names,  46 
Wells,  H.G.,  317,  319, 

323,  326,  355-6;  The 

History  of  Mr.  Polly, 
35  5;  The  Island  of  Dr. 
Moreau,  35  6;  Kipps,  355; 
Mr.  Britling  Sees  It 
Through,  355;  The  New 
Machiavelli,  35  5;  The 
Time  Machine,  299,  355; 
Tono-Bungay,  35  5;  see 
also  Critics  Index 
Welsh  short  stories,  325 
Welty ,  Eudora,  410,  422 
West,  Nathanael,  321-2, 
393, 418 

West  Indian  literature,  324 
Wharton,  Edith,  395,  409; 
The  Age  of  Innocence, 
412 

Wheatley,  Phyllis,  385 
Whistler,  James  Abbot 
McNeill,  499 
White,  Joseph  Blanco,  9 
White,  Patrick,  356;  Voss, 
356 

White,  Thomas  Holt,  179 
White,  Walter,  411 
Whitehall  (playhouse),  The 
Great  Chamber  at,  152-3, 
155 

Whitman,  Walt,  7,  362, 
374,  385-6,  390,  400, 
406;  Leaves  of  Grass, 
386 

Whitney,  Geoffrey:  Choice 
of  Emblemes,  7 
Wife’s  Lament,  The,  49, 
56 

Wilberforce,  Robert,  10 
Wilde,  Oscar,  313-14;  The 
Fisherman  and  his  Soul, 
314;  The  Importance  of 
Being  Earnest,  314;  The 
Picture  of  Dorian  Gray, 
314;  The  Portrait  of  Mr. 
W.H.,  314;  Salome,  346 
Wilder,  Thornton,  415 
428 

Wilkie  Collins,  see  Collins, 
William  Wilkie 
Wilkins,  George,  140-1; 
The  Historie  of  Justine 
( transl. ),  140 

Williams,  William  Carlos, 
400-2,  404-5,  414 
Williams,  John:  The  Re¬ 
deemed  Captive,  388 
Williams,  Tennessee,  429 
Williamson,  Henry,  320; 
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The  Patriot’s  Progress, 
356 

Wilson,  Angus,  318,  321; 

see  also  Critics  Index 
Wilson,  Colin,  321;  see  also 
Critics  Index 

Wilson,  George:  Letter 
from  Arnold,  264 
Wilson,  Robert,  148 
Winckelmann,  Johann 
Joachim,  209-10 
Winkworth,  Catherine,  2  84 
Winner  and  Waster,  60 
Winters,  Yvor,  366 
Wid  Farstice,  57 
Wither,  George,  164 
Wittgenstein,  Ludwig  Josef 
Johann,  323,  377 
Wodehouse,  P.G.,  316,  357 
Wolfe,  Thomas,  410,  415 
Wollst  one  craft,  Mary  (Mrs. 
Godwin):  Letters  written 
during  a  Short  Residence 
in  Sweden,  Norway  and 
Denmark,  25  8;  Mary,  A 
Fiction,  25  8;  A  Vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  Rights  of 
Women,  254,  257;  The 
Wrongs  of  Women,  25  8 
Woman’s  World,  The,  313 
Women:  American,  382-4, 
394-5,  398;  And  the 

downtrodden,  298;  And 
feminism,  208,  228,  229, 
384;  as  poets,  385,  400; 
As  writers  and  readers, 
207, 318-19, 384-5,400; 
Black  women  in  Amercia, 
383;  Education  of,  382, 
398;  In  fiction,  280, 
410;  In  Restoration  co¬ 
medy,  189;  Memsahibs  in 
Victorian  India,  30  3; 
Periodicals  for,  296-7; 
Satires  on,  187,214 
Women’s  Studies,  see  Edu¬ 
cation 

Wood,  Henry,  Mrs.: 

East  Lynne,  288 
Wood,  Robert:  An  Essay 
on  the  original  Genius  of 
Homer,  227 

Woodes,  Nathaniel:  The 
Conflict  of  Conscience, 
120 

Woolf,.  Leonard:  Letters 
from  Virginia  Woolf, 
357,  Three  Jews,  357 
Woolf,  Virginia,  317-20, 
323,  357-60,  396,  404, 
422;  Between  the  Acts, 


360;  Flush,  360;  Fresh¬ 
water,  35  8;  Jacob's 
Room,  359;  Letters  to 
David  Garnett,  357;  Let¬ 
ters  to  Duncan  Grant, 
357;  Letters  to  Gerald 
Brenan,  35  7;  Letters  to 
Leonard  Woolf,  357;  Let¬ 
ters  to  Lytton  Strachey, 
357;  Letters  to  Roger 
Fry,  357;  Letters  to 
Vanessa  Bell,  35  7;  Mrs. 
Dalloway,  359-60;  Or¬ 
lando,  359-60;  Remini¬ 
scences,  357 ;  The  Search¬ 
light,  360;  To  The  Light¬ 
house,  316,  359-60;  An 
Unwritten  Novel,  359; 
The  Voyage  Out,  360; 
The  Waves,  359-60,  370; 
The  Years,  35  9;  see  also 
Critics  Index 

Worde,  Wynkynde:  The 
Demaundes  Joyous 

(edited  by),  86 

Wordsworth,  William,  4, 
10,  236-9,  241-4,  259, 
266,  302,  305,  307, 

331,  374,  406;  The 

Borderers,  242;  Ca¬ 
lais  sonnet,  265;  Com¬ 
posed  on  Westminster 
Bridge,  243-4;  Letters 
from  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb,  258;  Lyrical  Bal¬ 
lads,  241-2;  Nu  tting, 
406;  The  Pedlar,  242; 
Peele  Castle,  244;  Pre¬ 
face,  242;  The  Prelude, 
4,  237,  242-4,  263;  The 
Recluse,  242;  Return, 
406;  The  Reverie  of 
Poor  Susan,  244;  The 
Ruined  Cottage,  242; 
Salisbury  Plain,  242;  Sco¬ 
ttish  poems,  242;  A 
slumber  did  my  spirit 
seal,  243;  The  Solitary 
Reaper,  237;  Sonnets,  9; 
Testimonial  for  Derwent 
Coleridge,  244;  Tintern 
Abbey,  237,  242,  263, 
366;  A  Tuft  of  Prim¬ 
roses,  243 

Workhouse  token  coins, 
310 

Working-classes,  Victorian, 
305-6 

World  War  I,  319,  320, 
360-1, 409 

World  War  II,  The,  361, 


409 

Wounds,  85 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  203 
Wright,  David:  To  the 
Gods  the  Shades,  364 
Wright,  James,  407 
Wright,  Richard,  410-1 1 
Wulf  and  Eadwacer,  5  6 
Wulfstan:  Serum  6,  53 
Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  9,  107; 

They  flee  from  me,  15  8 
Wycherley ,  William,  188-9; 
The  Country  Wife,  188, 
197;  The  Gentleman 
Dancing  Master,  1 9  7 
Wyclif,  John,  85,  94 
Wycliffe  Bible,  The,  86 
Wylie,  Elinor,  400 
Wyndham  Lewis,  see  Lewis, 
Percy  Wyndham 
Yeats,  J.B.,  371 
Yeats,  W.B.,  23,  318,  321, 
323,  362-3,  367,  371-4, 
403,  410,  421;  Corre¬ 

spondence  with  T.  Sturge 
Moore,  374;  Crazy  Jane 
poems,  402;  The  Death 
of  Cuchulain,  37  3; 
Essays,  373;  Exami¬ 
nation  of  the  Script  of 
E [lizabeth J  Rfadcliffe] , 
372;  For  Anne  Gregory, 
374;  In  Seven  Woods, 
374;  King  Oedipus 
(transl.),  373;  Lapis 
Lazuli,  374;  The  Long- 
Legged  Fly,  374;  The 
Magi,  374;  Oedipus  at 
Colonus  (transl.),  37  3; 
On  Baile’s  Strand,  37  3; 
Parnell’s  Funeral,  374; 
Per  Arnica  Silentia 
Lunae,  374;  The  Player 
Queen,  371;  Poems,  10, 
362-3;  The  Resurrection, 
373;  The  Secret  Rose, 
371;  September  1913, 
374;  The  Speckled  Bird, 
371;  Three  Things,  374; 
A  Vision,  373-4;  The 
Wanderings  of  Oisin,  374; 
The  Wind  Among  the 
Reeds,  371;  see  also 
Critics  Index 

Yonge,  Charlotte  M.:  A 
Book  of  Golden  Deeds, 
280;  Letter  to  Alexander 
Macmillan,  280 
York  Corpus  Christi  plays 
and  pageants,  87-8 
Zola,  Emile,  293,  301 
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